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Ys man, in the exerciſe of. his 
| duty to himſelf and the commu- 
nity, ſtruggles with difficulties which 
no man has always ſurmounted, and is 
expoſed to dangers which are never 
wholly eſcaped ; life has been conſidered 
as a warfare, and courage as à virtue 
more neceſſary than any other. It was 
ſoon found, that without the exerciſe of 
courage, without an effort of the mind 
dy which immediate pleaſure is rejected, 
pain deſpiſed, and life itſelf (et at hazard, 
much cannot be contributed to the pub- 
lick good, nor ſuch happineſs procured 
to ourſelves as is conſiſtent with that of 
F 
ut as pleaſure can be ex only 
for pleaſure, every art has been uſed to 
connect ſuch gratifhcations with the exer- 
ciſe of courage, as compenſate for thoſe 
TS which are given up: the pleaſures of the 
; imagination are ſubſtituted for, thole of 
the ſenſes, and the hope of tuture enjay- 
ments for the poſſeſſion of p:eſent; and to 
decorate theſe pleaſures aud this ho 
has wearied eloquence and exhauſted 
learning. Courage has been dignifiel 
with the name of heroick virtue z and 
heroick virtue has deiſied the hero: his 


HE 


ſtatue, hung round with enſigns of terror, 
frowned in the gloom of a wood or a tem- 
ple; altars were raiſed before it, and the 
world was commanded to worſhip. . : 
; Thus the ideas of courage, and virtue, 
and honour, are ſo aſſociated, that where - 
ever we perceive courage, we infer virtue 


and aſcribe honour; without conſidering, - 


whether courage was exerted to prod\ 
happineſs. or miſery, in the defence of 
freedom or ſupport of tyranny, . 
But though courage and heroick virtue 
are ſtill contounded, 4 by courage no- 
thing more is generally under than 


a power of oppoſing da with ſerenit 
and per —— . 
which are beſtowed upon courage by 
cuſtom, it is indeed neceſſary that this 
danger ſhould be voluntary: for a cou- 
rageaus reſiſtance of dangers to which 
we are neceſſarily expoſed by our ftation, 
is conſidered merely as the diſcharge of 
our duty, and brings only a negative re- 

ward, gxemptiow from infamy. - - 
He who, at the approach of evil, be- 
trays his truſt or deſerts his poſt, is 
branded with cowardice ; a. name per- 
haps more reproachful than any ct 
that does not imply much greater turpt- 
= Ls tude: 
" &- a 
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perpetual cold and darkneſs, to 


jmpoſſible. 
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tude; he who patiently ſuffers that which 


he cannot without guilt avoid, eſcapes 


infamy, but does not obtain praiſe, It is 


the man who provokes danger in it's re- 


ceſs, who quits a peaceful retreat, where 


he might have ſlumbered in eaſe and ſafe- 


ty, for peril and labour, to drive before a 
tempeſt or to wateh in a camp; the man 
who dgſcends from a precipice by a rope at 


midnight, to fire a city that is beſieged; 


or who ventures forward into regions of 
| ber 
new paths of navigation, and diſcloſe new 
ſecrets of the deep; it is the Ab VE Tu- 
RER alone on whom every eye is fixed 
with admiration, and whole praiſe is re · 
peated by every voice. = 
But it muſt be confeſſed that this is 
only the praiſe of prejudice and of cuſ- 
tom: reaſon as yet ſees nothing either 
to commend or imitate; a more ſevere 
ſcrutiny muſt be made, before ſhe can 
admit courage to belong to virtue, or 


entitle it's poſſeſſor to the palm of ho- 


nour. 

- If new worlds are ſought merely to gra- 
tify avarice or ambition, for the treaſures 
that ripen in the diſtant mine, or the 
homage of nations whom new arts of 
deſtruction may ſubdue z or if the pre- 
cipice is deſcended merely for a pecuni- 
ary conſideration; the Adventurer is, 
In the eſtimation of reaſon, as worthleſs 


and contemptible as the robber who de- 


fies a gibbet for the hire of a ſtrum- 


pet, or the fool who lays out his whole 


property on a lottery ticket. Reaſon 
conſiders the motive, the means, and 
the ed; and honours courage only 
when it is employed to effect the purpoſe 
of virtue. Whoever expoſes life for the 
good of others, and Türe no ſuper- 
added reward but fame, 3 a 
Hero by the voice of - rez!on; and to 


*withold the praiſe that he merits, would 


be an attenſpt <qually* mjurious and 

How much then is it to be 
regretted, that ſeveral ages have elapſed 
fince. all who had the will had alſo the 
power thus to ſecure at once the ſhout 
of the multitude, and the culogy of the 
philoſopher! The laſt who enjoyed this 
privilege were the heroes that the hiſtory 


of certain dark ages diſtinguiſhes by the 


name of Knights-Errant ; beings who 
improved the opportunities of glory that 
were peculiar to their own times, in 


which giants were to be encountered, 


dragons deſtroyed, enchantments diſffolv- 


ed, and captive princeſſes ſet at. liberty. | 


Theſe heroes, however numerous, or 


wherever they dwelt, had nothing more 

tale than, as ſoon as eee her 
wy. fingers unlocked the roſy portals 

| — eaſt, to — ſeed, 4 the 

lance, and ride forth attended by a & 

ful ſquire: a giant or a dragon imme- 

diately appeared; or a caſtle was per- 


of the 


ceived with a mate, a bridge, and a 
horn; the horn is ſounded, a dwarf 


firſt appears, and then an enchanter; a 


combat enſues, and the enchanter is de- 


feated; the Knight enters the caſtle, 
reads a Taliſman, diſſolves the enchant- 


ment, receives the thanks of the princeſ- 


| ſes, and encomium of the knights; then 


is conducted by the principal lady to 


the court of her father; is there the 
object of univerſal” admiration: refuſes 
a kingdom, and ſets out again to ac- 


quire new glory by a ſeries of new 
adventures. | | 


But if the world has now no employ- 
ment for the Knights-Errant,' the Ad- 
venturer may ſtil] do good for fame. 
Such is the hope with which he quits 
the quiet of indolence and the ſafety of 


obſcurity; for ſuch ambition he has ex- 


changed content, and ſuch is his claim 


as a candidate for praiſe. It may, in- 
deed, be objected, that he has no right 
to the reward; becauſe, if it be admitted 
that he does good for fame, it cannot be 
1 that it is at the riſque of. his 
ife: but honour has been always allow- 
ed to be of greater value than life. 

If, therefore, the Adventurer riſques 


honour, he riſques more than the Knight, 
The ignominy which falls on a diſap- 


inted ' canditate for publick praile, 


would by thole very Knights have been 


deemed worſe than death; and who is 


more truly a candidate forpublick praiſe 


than an author? But as the Knights 


were without tear of death, the Ad- 


venturer is without fear of diſgrace or 
diſappointment : he confdes, like them, 
in the temper of his weapon, and the 


juſtice of his cauſe; he knows he has not 


far to go, before he will meet with ſome 
fortreſs that has been raiſed by ſophiltry 


for the aſylum of error, ſome enchanter 


who lies in wait to enſnare innocenge, 
or {ome dragon breathing out his poi- 
ſon in defence of infidelity; «he has alſo 


the power of enchantment, which he 


will exercile in his turn; he will fome- 
times croud the ſcene with uleal beings, 


ſometimes recal the paſt, and ſometimes 


nticipate the future; ſometimes he 


aith= 
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will tranſport thoſe who put them- force is alſo the meaſure of danger, and 
ſelves under his influence to regions danger is the meaſure of honour. It 
which no traveller has yet viſited, muſt alſo be remarked, that there is 
and will ſometimes confine them with great difference between a boaſt of what 
invisible bands till the charm is diſ- we: ſhall do, and of what we have done. 
ſolved by a word, which will be placed A boaſt, when we enter the lifts, is a de- 
the laſt in a paper which, he ſhall give fiance of danger; it claims attention, 
JJ iens Sond ops $0 and it raiſes expectation; - but a boaſt. 
Nor does he fear that this boaſt ſhould when we return; is only an exultation a 
draw upon him the imputation of arro- in ſafety, and a demand of praiſe-which 
| :gance or of vanity; for the Knight, is not thought to be due; for the praiſe 
when he challenged an army, was not that is thought to be due is always paid. 
thought either arrogant or vain: and Let it be remembered, therefore, that if 
yet as every challenge is a boaſt, and the Adventurer raiſes expeQation, he 
ümplies a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, proportionablyencreaſes his danger; and 
the oſtentation is certainly in propor- that he aſks nothing which the. publick 
tion to the force that is defied; but this ſhall deſire to wit hold. 
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mounted; and the artificer then proceeds 
4-44 . ' - 
in his work with as much dexterity and 
exactneſs, as if no extraordinary effort 
had been made to begin it: but with 
reſpect to the productions of imagina- 
tion and wit, a mere determination of 


PAHE multitudes that ſupport life 
I by corporal labour, and eat their 
bread in the ſweat of their brow, com- 
monly regard inactivity as idlenefs ; and 
have no conception that wearineſs can 
be contracted in an elbow chair, by now 


% 3 v.66 Bi he 


and then peeping into a book, and muſ- 


ing the reſt of the day: the fedentary 


and ſtudious, therefore, raiſe their enyy 


or contempt, as they appear either to 


poſſeſs the conveniencies of life by the 
mere bounty of fortune, or to ſuffer the 


want of them by refuſing to work. 


It is, however, certain, that to think 
is to labour; and that as the body is af- 


fected by the exerciſe of the mind, the 
fatigue of the ſtudy is not leſs than that 


of the field or the manufactory. 
But the labour of the mind, though it 


is equally weariſome with that of the 


body, is not atttended with the ſame ad- 


vantages. Exerciſe gives health, vigour, 


and chearfulneſs, found fleep, and a 
keen appetite : the effects of ſedentary 


thoughtfulneſs are diſeaſes that embitter 
and ſhorten life, interrupted reſt; taſte- 
leſs meals, perpetual languor, and cauſe- 


4 


leſs anxiety. 


No natural inability to perform man- 
ual operations has been obierved to pro- 


ceed from difinclination; the reluctance, 


i it cannot be removed, may be ſur- 


the will is not ſufficient; there muſt be 


a diſpoſition of the mind which no hu- 
man being can procure, or the work will 


have the appearance of a forced plan, in 
the produllien of which the induſtry of 
art has been ſubſtituted for the vigour 
of nature. ; | | 
Nor does this diſpoſition always en- 
ſure ſucceſs, though the want of it never 
fails to render application ineffectual ; 
for the writer who ſits down in the 
morning, fired with his ſubject, and 
teeming with ideas, often finds at night, 
that what delighted his imagination of- 
ferds his judgment, and that he has loſt 
the day by indulging a pleaſing dream, 
in which he joined together a multitude 
of ſplendid images without perceiving 
their incongruity,  _ 

Thus the wit is condemned to paſs 


his hours, thoſe hours which return no 


more, in attempting that which he can- 
not effect, or in collecting materials 
which he afterwards diſcovers to be un- 
fit for uſe: but the mechanick and the 


huſbandman know, that the work which ' 
8 e 


1 
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they perform will always bear the ſame 
| portion to the time in which they are 
employed, and the diligence which they 
exert. 5 5975 
Neither is the reward of intellectual 


cgqually certain with that of corporal la- 


bour; the artificer, for the manufacture 
which he finiſhes in a day, receives a 


certain ſum; but the wit frequently . 


gains no advantage from a performance 
28 he — W months, 
either becauſe the town is not diſpoſed 
to judge of his merit, or becauſe he has 
not ſuited the pe, ular taſte. | 
It has been ©. Mm obſerve, that not 
the value of a man's income, but the 
proportion whieh it bears to his ex- 
pences, juſtly denominates him rich or 
poor; and thai it is not ſo much the 
manner in which he lives, as the ha- 
bit of life he has contracted, which ren- 
ders him happy or wretched. For this 
reaſon, the labour of the mind, even 
_ when it is adequately rewarded, does not 


- procure means of happineſs in the ſame ' 


Proportion as that of the body. They 
that ſing at the loom, or whiſtle after the 
Plough, wiſh not for intellectual enter- 
_  tainment; if they have plenty of whole- 

ſome food, they do not repine at the in- 
elegance of their table, nor are they leſs 
happy becauſe they are not treated with 
ceremonious reſpet, and ſerved with 
filent celerity. The ſcholar is always 
conſidered: as becoming a gentleman by 
nis education; and the wit is conferring 
Honour upon his company, however ele- 


_, vated by their rank or fortune: they 


are, therefore, frequently admitted to 
' ſcenes- of life very different from their 
own; they partake of pleaſures which 
they cannot hope to purchaſe; and many 
ſuperfluities become neceſſary, by the 
_ gratification of wants, which in a lower 
claſs they would never have known. 

Thus the peaſant and the mechanick, 
when they have received the wages of the 
day, and procured their ſtrong beer and 
ſupper, have ſcarce a wiſh unſatisfied: 
but the man of nice diſcernment and 
quick ſenſations, who has acquired a 
high reliſh of the elegancies and reſine- 
ments of life, has ſeldom philoſophy 
enough to be equally content with that 
which the reward of *genius can pur- 
chaſe, | 5 So Wy 

And yet there is ſcarce any character 
ſo much the object of envy, as that of a 
ſucceſsful writer. But thoſe who only 


fee him in company, or hear encomiuns | 


on his merit, form a very erroneous api- 
nion of his happineſs : they conceive 
him as perpetually enjoying the triumphs 
of intellectual ſuperiority ; as diſplaying 
the luxuriancy of his fancy, and the va- 


riety of his knowledge, to ſilent admira- 
tion; or liſtening in voluptuous indo- 

lence to the muſick of praiſe, But they 
know not, that theſe lucid intervals are 
ſhort and few ; that much the greater 
part of his life is paſſed in ſolitude and 


anxiety; that his hours glide away un- 
noticed, and the day, like the nig t, is 


contracted to a moment by the intenſe 


application of the mind to it's object: 
locked up from every eye, and joſt even 
to himſelf, he is reminded that he Tives 
only by the neceſſities of life; he then 
ftarts as from a dream, and regrets that 


the day has paſſed unenjoyed, without 


affording means of happineſs to the 
w o. : 


ill Hardman the faith had thres 


ſo.s, Tom, Ned, and George. George, 
who was the youngeſt, he put apprentice 
toa taylor: the two elder were otherwiſe 
provided for; he had * ſome means 
the opportunity of ſending them to 


ſchool upon à foundation, and after- 
wards to the Univerſity. Will thought 


that this opportunity to give his boys 
good learning, was not to be mi- 


led. Learning, he ſaid, was à portion 


which the D-v-l could not wrong them 


of; and, when he had done what he, 


ought for them, they muſt do for thera- 


As he had not the ſame power to pro- 


cure them livings, when they had finith- 
ed their ſtudies, they came to London. 
They were both ſcholars; but Tom was 
a genius, and Ned was a dunce. Ned 


became uſher in a ſchool at the yearly 
falary of twenty pounds, and Tom ſoon 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an author: be 
wrote many pieces of great excellence; 
but his reward was ſometimes witheld 


by caprice, and ſometimes intercepted 
by envy, He paſſed his time in penury | 


and labour; his mind was abſtracted in 
the recollection of ſentiment, and per- 
plexed in the arrangement of his ideas 
and the choice of expreſſion. e 

George, in the mean time, became 
a maſter in his trade, kept ten men con- 


ſtantly at work upon the board, drank. 
his beer out of a filver taukard, and 


boaſted, that he might be as well to paſs 
in a few years as many of thofe for 
whom he made laced cloaths, and who 


thought 
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thought themſelves his betters.” Ned 
wiſhed earneſtly that he could * 
ſtations with George: but Tom, in t 


pride of his heart, diſdained them both; 
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THE SPLENDID ORNAMENT OF FUTURE SCENES. 


To THE ADVENTURER, 

| $18, ; | 3535 
As the buſineſs of Pantomimes is 
become a very ſerious concern, 


and the curioſity of mankind is perpe- 


tually thirſting after novelties, 1 have 
been at t pains to contrive an en- 
tertainment, in which every thing ſhall 
be united that is either the delight or 
aſtoniſhment of the preſent age: I have 
Rot only ranſacked the fairs of Bartho- 


lomew and Southwark, but picked up 


every uncommon animal, every amazing 


_ prodigy of nature, and every ſurprizing 


performer, that has lately appeared 
within the bills of mortality. As ſoon 


as I am provided with a theatre ſpacious 


enough for my purpoſe, I in to ex- 


hibi a moſt ſublime Pantomime in the 


modern taſte; but far more oſtentatious 


in it's feats of activity, it's ſcenes, de- 


corations, machinery, and monſters. A 
ſketch of my deſign I ſhall lay before 
you; and you may poſſibly think it not 
inconſiſtent with the character of an 
Adventurer to recommend it to publick 


notice. 


I have choſen for the ſubje& the Fa- 
ble of Hercules, as his labours will fur- 
niſh, me, with the moſt extraordinary 


events, and give me an opportynity of 


introducing many wonders of the mon- 
ſtrous creation, It is ſtrange that this 
ſtory, which ſo greatly recommends itſelf 
by it's incredibility, ſhould have hitherto 
eſcaped the ſearch of thoſe - penetrating 
geniuſes, who have rummaged not only 


dhe legends of anti uity, but the fictions 


of Fairy tales, little hiftory books 


for children, to ſupply them with ma- 
ary 


terials for [Perſeus and As 
| Mab, &c. In 
imitation of theſe illuſtrious wits, I ſhall 


call my entertainment by the name of 


HARLEQUuIN HERCULES..: JJ. 
In the vriginal ſtory, as a prelude to 


| bis future victories, we are told that 


Mn DECORA ALTA FUTURIs 


8 


7 
and declared, that he would rather periſh 


upon @ bulk with cold and hunger, than 


ſteal through life in obſcurity, and be 
forgotten when he was dead. 
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Hereules ſtrangled two ſerpents in the 


cradle: I ſhall therefore open ** this 


circumſtance; and have pre a cou 
ple of paſteboard ſerpe its of an enor- 
mous length, with internal ſprings and 
movements for the contortions, which 
I dare ſay will far exceed that moſt aſto- 
niſhing one in Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Any of the common- ſized parti-colour- 
ed gentry, that have learnt to whimper 
and whine after being hatched in the egg 
in the Rape of Proſerpine, may 2 
this ſcene: but as the Man Lercules 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be of a preternatu- 
ral bulk of body, the Modern Colofſus 
has practiſed the tiptoe ſtep and tripping 
air for the enſuing parts. Inſtead of a 
ſword of lath, I ſhall arm him, in con- 
formity to his character, with a huge 
cork- club. 35 

The firſt labour is the killing the 
Nemean Lion, who, in imitation of the 


fable, ſhall drop from an oiled- paper 


moon. We have been long accuſtomed . 
to admire lions upon the ſtage; but I 
ſhall vaſtly improve upon this by mak- 


ing our conqueror flay him upon the 


ſpot, and cloke himſelf with the ſkin : 
have therefore got a tawny-coloured ' 
hide made of coarſe ſerge, with the ears, 
mane, and tip of the tail, properly buſh-. - 
ed out with brown worſted. | ; 
Next to this is the deſtruction of the 
Hydra, a terrible ſerpent with -ſeven 
heads; and as two wete ſaid to ſprout 
up again in the place of every one that 
was cut off, I deſign, by the art of my 
machinery, to exhibhit a ſucceſſive rege- 
neration of double heads, till a hundred 
and more are red to be knocked off 
by one ſtroke of the aforeſaid cork-club. - 
I have a beautiful canvas wild boar 
of Erymanthus for the third labour; 
which, as Harlequin is to carry it off 
the tage upon-his ſhoulders, has nothing 


in it's belly but a wadding of tow, and 


a little boy who is to manage it's mo- 
tions, to let down the wire-jaw, or . £ 
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the wooden tuſks: and though I could 


rather wiſh he were able to grunt ant 


growl, yet as that is. impoſſible, 15 have 
taught the urchin to ſqueak/prodigiouſly 
like a pig- 


The fourth labour, his catching the 


hind of Meznalus, whoſe" feet were of 


braſs, and horns of gold, I fear I muit 
omit ; becauſe I cannot break any cem 
mon buck to run ſlow enough. But he 


birds of Stymphalus's Lake, which were 
of ſuch” prodigious: bigneſs, that they in · 


tercepted the light with their wings, and 


took up whole men as their prey! I 
nave got a flock of them formed of leather 
covered with ravens feathers; they are a 


little unwieldly, I muſt confeſs; but 1 
have diſpoſed my wires ſo as to play 
them about tolerably well, and make 


them flap out the candles; and two of 


the largeſt are to gulp down tbe grena- 


dier, ſtationed. at each door of the ſtage, 
with their caps, muſkets, bayonets, and 
all their accoutrements. 1 5 171 

The ſixth labour is an engagement 


with the Amazons; to repreſent whom, ' 


I have hired all THE WONDERFUL 
TALL MEN AND "WOMEN that have 
been lately exhibited in this town. The 
part of Hyppolita their queen is to be 
played by the Female Sampſon, who, 
after the company has been amazed with 


the vaſt proofs of her ſtrength, is to be 


fairly flung in a wreſtling bout by our 
invincible Harlequ un. 
I ſhall then preſent you with a pro- 
ſpe& of the Augean ſtable, where you 
will have an arrangement on each fide of 
ſeven. or eight cow hides ſtuft with 
ſtraw, which the fancy's eye may as 


eaſily multiply into a thouſand, as in a 


tragedy- battle it has been uſed to do 


half a dozen ſcene-ſhifters into an army. 


Hercules's | method of cleanfing this 


« ſtable is well known; 1 ſhall therefore 
let looſe & whole river of pewter to glit - 


ter along the ſtage, far ſurpaſſing any 
little clinking caſcade of tin that the 


As he is next to ſeize upon a bull 
breathing out fire and flames, I had pre- 
pared one — with the palate 
and noſtrils properly loaded with wild- 
fire and other combuſtibles; but by the 
unſkilfulne(s of the fellow incloſed in it, 
while he was rehearſing Bull's part, the 


head took fire, which ſpread to the car- 


caſe, and the fool narrowly! eſcaped ſuf- 


tering the torment of Phalaris- This 


accident I have now guarded againſt; by 


having lined the roof and jaws with thin 

plates of painted iron. : 
To perſonate Geryon, who had three 

bodies, I have contrived to tie three men 


together back to back ; one of them is | 


the FAMOUS-NeEGRO who'ſwings about 


his arms in every direction; and theſe 


will make full as er er . as 
the man with a double maſque. As Har- 


is next to drive away thoſe enormous lequin for his eighth labour is to deliver 
this triple- form monſter to be devoured 
by his c@nnibaloxen,. I ſhall here with 
the greateſt propriety exhibit the NoTED 
Ox with fix legs and two bellies ; and 


as Diomede muſt be ſerved up in the 


ſame manner as à meal for his fleſh-eat- - 


ing horſes, this will furniſn me with a 


good pretext for introducing the Bau- 


TIFUL PAXTHER-MARE. 
After theſe I ſhall tranſport you to 

the orchard of the Heſperides, where you 

will feaſt your fight with the green pa- 


per trees and gilt 175 'T have bought 


ragon of Wantley as 


up the old rope 
bidden fruit; and when 


a guard to this 


he is new burniſnied, and the tail ſome- 
what lengthened, his aſpe@ will be much 


more formidable than his brother dra- 
gon's in Harlequin Sorcerer. 8 


But the full diſplay of my art is re- 


ſerved for the laſt labour, che deſcent 


through 4 trap-deor into EHI. 
Though this is themoſt applauded ſcene 


in many of our favourite pantomimes, I 


do not doubt but my HELL will out- do 
whatever has been hitherto attempted of 


the kind, whether in ĩt's gloomy decora- 


tion z it's horror Sz it's flames or it's devils. 


I have engaged the engineer of Cuper's © 
Gardens to direct the fre · works: Ixion 
will be whirled round upon a wheel of 
blazing 29g may Tantalus will cateh at 
a refluent 
Siſyphus is to roll up a ſtone charged - 
with crackers and ſquibs, ' which will 
bound back again with a/thundering e- 
platens at a diſtance you will diſcover” 
lack ſteams ariſing from the River 


Styx, 2. by a ſtream of melted 


pitch. The NorzDp FIRE-EATER alſo 
ſhall make his appearance, ſmoking out 
of red - hot tobacgos pipes, champing 
lighted brimſtonez- and Frallowing his 
infernal meſs of broth. Harlequin's 
errand hither being only to bring away 

Cerberus, I have inſtructed Tyr Moer 
AMAZING NH ENGLISH CEN Sa. 
VANT: to act the part of thisthr«e headed. 


dog, with the-alliftance of two artificial” 


noddles 


of burning roſin; and 
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noddles faſtened to his throat. The 
fagacity of this animal will furely de- 


light much more than the pretty trick of 
his rival, the human hound, in another 


entertainment. | 

Thus I have brought my Hercules 
through his twelve capital enterprizes; 
though T 4 to touch upon ſome 
other of the Grecian hero's atchieve- 
ments. I ſhall make him kill Cacus 
the three-headed robber, and ſhall carry 
him to Mount Caucaſus, to untie Pro- 
metheus, whoſe liver was continually 
preyed upon by a vulture, This laſt- 
mentioned incident J cannot paſs 
over, as I am reſolved that my vulture 


ſhall vie in bulk, beauty and docility, any 


with the ſo much applauded STUPEN- 
DOUS OSTRICH: and towards the end 
J doubt not but I thall be able to tri- 
umph over the SORCERER'S GREAT 
GELDING, by the exhibition of my 
Centaur Neffus, who is to carry off the 
LITTLE WOMAN that weighs no more 
than twenty-three pounds, in the cha- 


_ rafter of Deianira; a burthen great 


enough for the oftler who is to play the 
brute-half of my Centaur, as his back 


muſt be bent horizontally, in order to 


fix his head againſt the rump of the 
man-half, 8 5 

The whole piece will conclude with 
Harlequin in a bloody ſhirt, ſkipping, 
writhing, and rolling, and at — . ex- 


piring, to the — 2 motions of the 


ddle-ſtick: though, if any of the fire- 
offices will enſure the houſe, he ſhall 
mount the kindled pile, and be burned 
to aſhes in the preſence of the whole au- 
dience. | . 

Intrigue is the ſoul of theſe dumb 
ſhews, as well as of the more ſenſeleſs 


farces: Omphale, therefore, or Deianira, 


muſt ſerve for my Colombine; and 1 
can ſo far wreſt the fable to my own 


purpoſe, as — that theſe dangers 
were encountered by Harlequin for their 


&kes, Eriſtheus, the perſecutor of Her- 
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FICTIONS, TO PLEASE, SHOULD WEAR THE FACE OF TRUTH- 


0 ſpecies of writing affords ſo ge- 
neral entertainment as the relation 
of events; but all relations of events do 


not entertain in the ſame degree, 


ing; and the wonder 
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cules, will be properly charaRteriſed b 


Pantaloon; and the ſervant, whoſe huſi- 


neſs it is, as Homer ſays, to ſhake the 


regions of the gods with laughter,” 
ſhall be the WONDERFUL LITTLE 
NORFOLK-MAN, as in all books of 
chivalry you never read of a giant but 
you are told of a dwarf. The fellow _ 
with Stentorian lungs, who can break 
glaſſes and ſhatter window-panes with 
the loudneſs of his vociferation, has en- 
ged in that one ſcene, where Hercules 
ments the loſs of his Hylas, to make 
the whole houſe ring _ with his bawl- 
ul man, who talks 
in his belly, and can fling his voice into 
part of a room, has promiſed to an- 
ſwer him in the charaRer of Echo. 

I cannot conclude without informing 
you, that I have made an uncommon 
proviſion for the neceflary embelliſhments 
of ſinging 'and dancing. Grim Plnto, 
you know, the black-peruked monarch, 
muſt bellow in baſs, and the attendant- 
devils cut capers in flame-coloured ſtock- 
ings, as uſual; but as Juno cheriſhed 
an immortal hatred to our hero, ſhe ſhall 
deſcend in a chariot drawn by peacocks, 
and thrill forth her rage; Deianira, too, 
ſhall vent her amorous ſighs to ſoft airs: 
the Amazons, with their gilt-leather 
breaſt-plates and helmets, their tin- 
pointed ſpears and 1 glaſs ſhields, 


ſhall give you the Pyrrhic dance te a 


preamble on the kettle-drums; and at 
Omphale's court, after Hercules has re- 
ſighed his club, to celebrate her triumph, 
I ſhall introduce a grand dance of di- 
ſtaffs, in emulation of the Witches dance 
of broomſticks. Nothing of this kind 
ſhall be omitted, that may heighten either 
the grandeur or beauty of my entertain - 
ment: I ſhall therefore, I hope, find a 


place ſomewhere in this piece, as I can- 


not now have the WrRE-DANCER, to 

bring on my DaNcinG-BeaRs. | 
I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
PI | Lux Tertius; 
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| It is always neceſſary, that fats ſhould ad 


appear to be produced in a regular and 

connected ſeries, that they ſhould follow 

in a quick ſucceſſion, and yet that they 
| B ſnould 
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mind feels not that tenderneſs 
ing ſtate, which it feels for an injured 
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ſhould be delivered with diſcriminating 


circumſtances. If they have not a ne- 


ceſſary and apparent connection, the 


ideas which they excite obliterate each 
other, and the mind is tantalized with an 


imperfect glimpſe of innumerable objects 


that juſt appear and vaniſh; if they are 


too minutely related, they become tire- 


ſome; and if diveſted of all their cir- 
cumſtances, inſipid; for who that reads 


in a table of chronology or an index, 


that a city was ſwallowed up by an 
earthquake, or a kingdom 3 


by a peſtilence, finds either his attention 


engaged, or his curioſity gratified? 
Thoſe narratives are moſt pleaſing 


which not only excite and gratify curio- . 
are various and important; but it is not 


the fate of a nation, but of the hero in 
| which they terminate, and whatever 
concerns the hero engages the paſſions; 


fity, but engage the paſſions. 


Hiftory is a relation of the moſt natu- | 


ral and important events: hiſtory, there- 
fore, gratifies curioſity, but it does not 
often excite either terror or pity; the 

be a fall- 


beauty; nor is it ſo much alarmed at 
the migration of barbarians, who mark 
their way with deſolation, and fill the 
world with violence and rapine, as at the 
fury of a huſband, who, deceived into 
jealouſy by falſe appearances, ſtabs a 
faithful and affectionate wife kneeling 


' at his feet, and pleading to be heard. 


Voyages and Travels have nearly the 
ſame excellencies and the ſame defects: 


uo paſſion is yy excited except 
wonder; or if we feel any emotion at 


the danger of the traveller, it is tranſient 


and languid, becauſe his character is 


not rendered ſufficiently important; he is 
rarely diſcovered to have any excellen- 
cies but daring curioſity ; he 1s never the 
obje& of admiration, and ſeldom of 
8 888 
10 y wou ways en 2 the 
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curioſity: but there have been fe among 
the whole human ſpecies whoſe lives 
would furniſh a ſingle adventure; Tmean 
ſuch a complication of circumſtances, 
as hold the mind in an anxious yet 
pleaſing ſuſpence, and gradually unfold 
in the production of ſome unforeſeen 
and important event; much leſs ſuch a 


_. ſeries of facts, as will perpetually var 
the ſcene, and — the fancy, pr? 4 
e 


new views of life. 
But Nature is now exhauſted; all her 
wonders have been accumulated, every 


receſs has been explored, delerts have 


* 


been traverſed, Alps climbed, and the 
ſecrets of the deep diſcloſed; time has 
been compelled to reſtore the empires 


and the heroes of antiquity; all have 


paſſed in review; yet fancy requires new 


gratifications, and curioſity is ſtill unſa- 


tisfied. 


T be reſources of Art yet remain: the 1 
ſimple beauties of nature, if they cannot 


be multiplied, may be e eee „and 
an infinite variety produced, in which by 
the union of different graces both may 


be heightened, and the coalition of differ- 
ent powers may produce a proportionate 


effect. 
The Epic Poem at once gratifies cu- 
rioſity and moves the paſſions; the events 


the dignity of his character, his merit, 
and his importance, coinpel us to fol- 
low him with reverence and ſolicitude, 


to tremble when he is in danger, to 


weep when he ſuffers, and to burn when 
he is wronged: with theſe viciſſitudes of 


aſſion every heart attends Ulyſſes in 
his- wanderings, and Achilles to the 


field, | 
Upon this occaſion the Old Romance 


may be conſidered as a kind of Epic, 
ſince it was intended to produce the ſame 
effect upon the mind nearly by the ſame 


means. 

In both theſe ſpecies of writing truth 
is apparently violated; but though the 
events are not always produced by pro- 
bable means, yet the pleafure ariſing 
from the ſtory is not much leſſened; for 


fancy is ftill captivated with 3 | 
ect, 


and paſſion has ſcarce leiſure to refl 
that ſhe is agitated with the fate of ima- 


ginary beings, and intereſted in events 


that never happened. 


The Novel, though it bears a nearer 


reſemblance to truth, has yet leſs power 
of entertainment; for it is confined with- 
in the narrower bounds of probability, 
the number of incidents is neceſſarily di- 
miniſhed, and if it deceives us more, it 
ſurpriſes us leſs. The diſtreſs is indeed 


frequently tender, but the narrative of- 
ten ſtands ſtill; the lovers compliment 


each other in tedious letters and ct 
ſpeeches; trivial circumſtances are enu- 
merated with a minute exa&neſs, and 
the reader is wearied with languid de- 
ſcriptions and impertinent W 
c | bo 5 5 | ut 


ſons act upon rationa 


But the moſt extravagant, and yet 


perhaps the moſt generally pleaſing of 


all literary performances, are thoſe in 
which ſupernatural events are every mo- 
ment produced by Genii and Fairies; 
ſuch are the Arabian Nights Entertain- 


ments, the Tales of the Counteſs d' Anois, 


and many others of the ſame claſs. It 
may be thought ſtrange, that the mind 
ſhould with pleaſure acquieſce in the 
open violation of the moſt known and 
obvious truths; and that relations which 


contradiR all experience, and exhibit a 


ſerious of events that are not only im- 


offible but ridiculous, ſhould be read 
by almoſt every taſte and capacity with 


equal eagerneſs and delight. But it is 
not, perhaps, the mere violation of truth 
or of arebability that offends, but ſuch 
a violation only as perpetually recurs. 


The mind is fatisfied, if every event 
appears to have an adequate cauſe; and 
when the agency of Genu and Fairies is 
once admitted, no event which is deem- 


ed poſſible to ſuch agents is rejected as 
incredible or abſurd; the action of the 
ſory proceeds with OCEAN the per- 

principles, and 
ſuch events take place as may naturally 
be expected from the interpoſition of ſu- 


perior intelligence and power: fo that 


though there is not a natural, there is 


at leaſt a kind of moral probability pre- 
ſerved, and our firſt conceſſion is abun- 


dantly rewarded by the new ſcenes to 
which we are admitted,. and the un- 
bounded proſpe& that is thrown open 
before us. : i 
But though we attend with delight 
to the atchievements of a hero who is 
tranſported in a moment over half the 
globe upon a griffon, and ſee with ad- 
miration a palace or a city vaniſh upon 


his breaking a ſeal. or extinguiſhing a 


lamp: yet if at his firſt interview with a 
miſtreſs, for whoſe ſake he had fought 
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ſo many battles and paſſed ſo many re- 
gions, he ſhould ſalute her with a box 
on the ear; or if immediately after he 


had vanquiſhed a giant or a dragon, he 


ſhould leap into a well or tie himſelf up 
to a tree; we ſhould be diſappointed and 
diſguſted, the ſtory would be condemn- 
ed as improbable, unnatural, and ab- 
furd, our innate love of truth would be 
applauded, and we ſhould expatiate gn 
the folly of an attempt to pleaſe reaſon- 
able beings, by a detail of events which 
can never be believed, and the interven- 


tion of agents which could never have 


exiſted, 

Dramatick Poetry, eſpecially tragedy, 
ſeems to unite all that pleaſes in each of 
theſe ſpecies of writing, with a ſtronger 
reſemblance of truth, and a cloſer imi- 
tation of nature: the characters are ſuch 
as excite attention and ſolicitudez the 
action is important, it's progreſs is intri- 
cate yet natural, and the cataſtrophe is 
ſudden and ftriking; and as we are 


preſent to every tranſaction, the images 


are more ſtrongly impreſſed, and the 
paſſions more forcibly moved. 

Frem a dramatic poem to thoſe ſhort 
Pieces, which may be contained in ſuch 
a periodical paper as the Adventurer, is 
a bold — And yet ſuch pieces, 
although formed upon a ſingle incident, 
if that incident be ſufficiently uncom- 
mon to gratify curioſity, and ſufficient- 
ly intereſting to engage the paſſions, may 
afford an entertainment, which, if it is 
not laſting, is yet of the higheſt kind. 
Of ſuch, therefore, this paper will fre- 
quently conſiſt: but it ſhould 1 be remem - 
bered, that it is much more difficult and 
laborious to invent a ſtory, however 


ſimple and however ſhort, than to recol- 


le& topics of inſtruction, or to remark 
the ſcenes of life as they are ſhifted be- 
fore us. op, 
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TUNCET AVES TUTAS MOVERE PER AERA PENNAS; 

ET LUPUS IMPAVIDUS MEDIIS ERRAVIT IN AGRIS: 

NEC SUA.CREDULITAS PISCEM SUSPENDEKAT HAMO, 28 
CUNCTA SINE IN SIDIIS, NULLAMQUE TIMEN TIA FRAUDEM, 


PLENAQUE PACIS KAAN. 


Ovp. 


THEN BIRDS IN AIRY SPACE MIGHT SAFELY MOVE 
AND TIM'ROUS HARES ON HEATHS SECURELY KOVE: 
NOR NEEDED FISH THE GUVILEFUL HOOK TO FEAR; 


FOR ALL WAS PEACEFUL, AND THAT PEACE SINCERE. 


Have before remarked, that it is the 


uliar infelicity of thoſe who live 
by intellectual labour, not to be always 
able equally to improve their time by ap- 
plication: there are ſeaſons when the 
power of invention is ſuſpended, and 
the mind ſinks into a ſtate of debility 
from which it can no more recover itſelf, 
than a perſon who ſlecps can by a vo- 
luntary effort awake. I was fitting in 


my ſtudy a few nights ago in theſe per- 


. plexing circumſtances, and after long ru- 
mination and many ineffectual attempts 
to ſtart a hint which I might purſue in 
my lucubration of this day, I determin- 

ed to go to bed, hoping hat the morn- 
ing would remave every impediment to 
ſtudy, and reſtore the vigour of my 
mind. | 

I was no ſooner aſleep than I was re- 
lieved from my diſtreſs by means which, 


if I had been waking, would have in- 


creaſed it; and inſtead of impreſſing up- 
on my mind a train of new ideas in a re- 
gular ſucceſſion, would have filled it with 
æſtoniſhment and terror. For in dreams, 
whether they are produced.hy a power 
of the imagination to combine images 


which reaſon would ſeparate, or whe- 


ther the mind is paſſive, and receives im- 
preſſions from ſome inviſible agent, the 
memory ſeems to lie wholly torpid, and 
the underſtanding to be employed only 
about ſuch objects as are then prefented, 
without comparing the preſent with the 
patt. When we ſleep, we often _con- 
verſe with a friend who is either abſent 
or dead, without remembering that the 
grave or the ocean is between us. We 
Hoat like a feather upon the wind, or 
vie find ourſelves this moment in Eng- 
land and the next in India, without re- 
flecting that the laws of nature are ſu- 
ſpended, or enquiring how the ſcene 


could have been fo ſuddenly ſnifted be- 


venturer.' 
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fore us. We are familiar with prodigies; 
weaccommodate ourſelves toeveryevent, 
however romantick; and we not only 
reaſon, but act upon principles which 
are in the higheſt degree abſurd and ex- 
travagant. | 

In that ſtate, therefore, in which no 


prodigy could render me unfit to receive 


inſtruction, I imagined myſelf to be Kill 
litting in my ſtudy, penſive and diſpirit- 
ed, and that I ſuddenly heard a ſmall 
ſhrill voice pronounce theſe words— 
Take your pen; I will dictate an Ad- 
I turned to fee from whom 
this voice proceeded, but I could dit- 
cover nothing : believing, therefore, that 
my good genius or ſome favouring mute 


_ was preſent, I immediately prepared to 


write, and the voice dictated the follow - 
ing narrative. 2 

I was the eldeſt ſon of a country 
© gentleman, who poſſeſſed a large eſtate; 
© and when I was about nineteen years 
of age, fell with my horſe as I was 
hunting; my neck was diſlocated by 
the fall, and for want of immediate 
aſliſtance I died before I could be car- 
ried home: but I found myſelf the 
next moment, with inexpreſſible grief 
and aſtoniſhment, under the ſhape of 
a mongrel Puppy in the ftable of an 
inn, that was kept by a man who had 
been butler to my father, and had 
married the cook. | | 

* I was indeed greatly careſſed; but 
my maſter, in order, as he ſaid, to in- 
creaſe my beauty as well as my 
ſtrength, ſoon A me of 
my ears and my tail. Beſides the pain 
that I ſuffered in the operation, I ex- 
perienced the diſadvantages of this 
mutilation in a thouſand inſtances: 
this, however, was but a ſmall part of 
the calamity which in this ſtate I was 


appointed to ſuffer, 13 


* 
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My maſter had a ſon about four 
© years old, who was yet a greater fa- 
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vourite than myſelf; and his paſſions 
having been always indulged as ſoon 
as they appeared, he was encouraged 
to gratify his reſentment againſt any 
thing, whether animate or inanimate, 
that had offended him, by beating me; 
and when he did any miſchief, for of 
other faults little notice was taken, the 
father, the mother, or the maid, were 
ſure to chaſtiſe me in his ſtead. 

This treatment from perſous whom 


I had been accuſtomed to regard with 


contempt, and command with inſo- 


lence, was not long to be borne: early 


one morning, therefore, I departed. 
I continued my journey till the after- 
noon without ſtopping, though itrain- 
ed hard: about tour o'clock I paſſed 
through a village; and perceiving a 
heap of ſhavings that were ſheltered 
from the wet by the thatch of a houſe 
which ſome carpenters were repairing, 
I crept as I thought unnoticed into 
the corner, and laid myſelf down up- 


on them: but a man who was plaining 


a board, obſerving that I was a ſtrange 
dog and of a mongrel breed, reſolved 
to make himlelf and his companions 
merry at my expence: for this pur- 
poſe, having made a hole about two 


inches diameter in a piece of deal, he 


ſuddenly catched me up, and putting 
the remainder of my tail through this 
diabolical engine, he made it faſt by 
driving in a wedge, with a heavy mal- 
let, which cruſhing the bone, put me to 
inexpreſſible torment. The moment 
he ſet me down, the wretches who 


had been ſpectators of this wag- 


gery, burſt into immoderate laughter 
at the awkward motions by which I 
expreſled my miſery, and my ridicu- 
lous attempt to run away from that 
which I could not but carry with me. 
They hooted after me till I was out of 
their ſight : however, fear, pain, and 
confuſion, ſtill urging me forward with 
involuntary fpeed, I ran with ſuch 
force between two pales that were not 


far —_ aſunder to admit my clog, 


that I left it with the remainder of m 


tail behind me. I then found myſelf 
in a farm-yard; and fearing that I 
ſhould be worried by the maſtiff which 
I ſaw at a diſtacce, I continued my 
flight: but ſome peaſants who were at 
work in a neighbouring barn, perceiv- 
ing that I ran without being purſued, 
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that my eyes were enflamed, and that 
my mouth was covered with foam, 
unagined that I was mad, and knock- 
ed out my brains with a flail. 


Soon after I had quitted this maimed 


and perſecuted carcaſs, I found myſelf 
under the wings of a Bullfinch with 
three others that were jut hatched. I 
now rejoiced in the hope of ſoaring be- 
yond the reach of human barharity,and 
becoming like my mother a denen of 
the ſky: but my mother, before I was 
perfectly fledged, was ſurprized in her 
neſt by a ſchool- boy, who graſped her 
ſo hard, to prevent her eſcape, that ſhe 
Feds he then took the neſt 

with all that it contained, which he 
depoſited in a baſket, where I preſently 
loit my three companions in misfor- 
tune, by change * food and un{kilful 
management. I ſurvived; and ſoon af- 
ter I could feed myſelf, I was taken by 
my tyrant's mother when ſhe went to 
pay her rent, as a preſent to her land- 
ord's daughter, a young lady who 
was extremely beautiful, and in the 


© eighteenth year of her age. 


My captivity now began to loſe it's 
terrors; I no longer dreaded the rude 
gripe of a boiſterous urchin, whoſe 
ondneſs was ſcarce leſs dangerous 
than his reſentment; who in the zeal 
of his attachment to a new play-thing, 
might neglect me till I periſhed with 
hunger; or who might wring off 
neck, becaule he had ſome other uf 
for the halfpenny which ſhould pro- 
cure m2 food: the confinement of a 
cage became habitual; I was placed 
near a pleaſant window; I was con- 
ſtantly fed by one of the fineſt hands 
in the world; and I imagined, that I 
could fuffer no miſery under the pa- 
tronage of ſmiles and graces. | 
Such was my ſituation, when a 


young lady from London made an af- 


ternoon's viſit to my miſtreſs: ſhe took 
an opportunity to careſs me among 
her other favourites, which were a par- 
rot, a monkey and a lap-dog; ſhe 
chirped, and holding out her finger to 
me, hopped _ it; ſhe ſtroked me, 
put my, head to her cheek, and to ſhew . 
my ſenſibility of her favours, I began 
to fing: as ſoon as my ſong was over, 
ſhe turned to my miſtreſs, and told 
her, that the dear little creature might 
be made abſolutely the ſweeteſt bird in 
the world, only by putting out his 
eyes, and confining it in a leſs cages 
| to 
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14 
to this horrid propoſal my fair keeper 
agreed, upon being again aſſured that 
my fong would be very greatly improv- 
ed; and the next day performed herſelf 
the operation, as ſhe had been direCt- 
ed, with the end of a hot knitting- 


needle. My condition was now more 
eaſily to be conceived than expreſſed: 


but T did not long ſuffer the mournful 
ſolitude of perpetual darkneſs; for a cat 
came one night into the room undiſ- 


covered, dragged me e the 
wires of the cage, and devoured me. 


I was not diſpleaſed to find myſelf 


once more at Jarge; delivered from 


blindneſs and captivity, and till able 
to 1 upon the breeze in the form of 
a 


ockchafer. But I had ſcarce en- 
tered this new ſcene of exiſtence, when a 
zentleman, in whoſe garden I was feaſt- 
ing on one of the leaves of a cherry-tree, 
caught me, and turning to his ſon, a 


boy who had juſt been put into his firſt 


breeches—* Here, Tommy,” ſays he, 
* The boy received 
me with a grin of horrid delight, and, 
as he had been tavght, immediately 


impaled me alive upon a corking-pin, 


to which a piece of thread was faſtened, 
and I was doomed to make my young 


maſter ſport, by fluttering about in the 
agonies of death: and when I was quite 


exhauſted, and could no longer uſe my 
wings, he was bid to tread upon me, 
for that I was now good for nothing; 
a command with which he mercifully 
complied, and in a moment cruſhed 
me to atoms with his foot. 


© From a Cockchafer I tranſmigrated 
into an Earth-worm, and found myſelf 


at the hottom of a farmer's dunghill. 


Under this change of circumſtances I 


comforted myſelf by conſidering, that 
if I did not now mount upon the wind, 
and tranſport myſelf from place to 


place with a ſwiftneſs almoſt equal to 


thought, yet I was not likely either to 
pleaſe or to offend mankind, both of 
which were equally fatal; and I hoped 
to ſpend my life in peace, by eſca me 
the notice of the moſt cruel of all 
Creatures. | 

© But I did not long enjoy the comfort 


of theſe reflections. I was one morning 


diſturbed by an unuſual] noiſe, and per- 
ceived the ground about me to ſhake. 


I immediately worked my way upward 


to diſcover the cauſe; and the moment 


I appeared above the ſurface, I was 
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eagerly ſnatched up by a man who had 


ſtuck a dung-fork into the ground, 


and moved it backward and forward to 
produce the effect that had now hap. 


pened. I was put into a broken 
with many other aſſociates in mistor- 


tune, and ſoon after diſpoſed of to 
one of thoſe gentle ſwains who delight 


in angling. This perſon carried us the 


next morning to the brink of a river, 


where I preſently ſaw him take out 
one of my companions, and, whiſtling 


a tune, paſs a barbed hook through the 
whole length of his body, entering it 


at the head and bringing it out at the 
tail. The wretched animal writhed 
itſelf on the bloody hook, in torture 
which cannot be conceived by man, 


nor felt by any creature that is not vital 


in every part.. In this condition he 
was ye np in the water as a bait for 
fiſh, till he was, together with the 


hook on which he hung, ſwallowed by 
While I was beholding this 


an eel. 
dreadful ſpectacle, I made many reflec- 
tions on the great inequality between 
the pleaſure of catching the prey, and 


the anguiſh inflicted on the bait. But 


theſe reflections were preſently after 


loſt, in the ſame agoniesof which I had 


been a ſpectator. 


| © You will not have room in this pa- 
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per to relate all that I ſuffered from 


the thoughtleſs barbarity of mankind, 
in a Cock, a Lobſter, and a Pig: let 


it ſuffice to ſay, that I ſuffered the ſame 
kind of death with thoſe who are broken 
upon the wheel, I was roaſted alive be- 
fore a ſlow fire, and was ſcourged to 


death with ſmall cords, to gratify the 
wanton appetite of luxury, or contri- 
bute to the merriment of a rabble.* 


Thus far IJ had written as amanuenſis 
to an inviſible dictator; when my dream 
ſtill continuing, I felt ſomething tickle 


my wriſt, and turning my eye from the 
aper to fee what it was, I diſcovered a 
Flea, which I immediatel 
killed, by putting it into the candle. At 


caught, and 


the fame inſtant the Flea vaniſhed, and 
a young Lady of exquiſite beauty ſtood 
before me. Thoughtleſs wretch, ſaid 
ſhe, thou haſt again changed the ſtate 
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of my exiſtence, and expoſed me to ſtill 
greater calamities than any that I have 
yet ſuffered. As a Flea I was thy mo- 
nitor, and as a Flea I might have 


ed thy inftrution, But now to be con- 


b thy cruelty if Thad not intend- 
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e cealed is impoſſible, and it is therefore 


© impoſſible to be fate. 


deſire are upon me, and to betray me 
© to infamy and guilt will be the toil of 


© perſeverance and the ſtudy of feaſon. 
. But though man 1s ſtill my enemy, 
though he aſſails me with more vio- 
© lence and perſiſts with more obſtinacy, 
I have yet leſs power of reſiſtance; 


there is a rebel in my own boſom who 


will labour to give me up, whole in- 


« fluence is perpetual, and perpetual in- 
* fluence is not eaſily ſurmounted. Pub- 


© liſh, however, what I have communi- 


© cated; if any man ſhall be reclaimed 
© from a criminal inattention to the fe- 


« licity of inferior beings, and reſtrained 


© from inflicting pain by conſidering the 


effect of his actions, I have not ſuf- 
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* fered in vain. But as I am now ex- 
The eyes of * poſed not only to accidental and caſual 
© evils, as Tam not only in danger from 
© the frolics of levity, but from the de- 
© ſignsof cunning; to atone for the injury 
« which thou haſt done me, let the Ad- 
wile that 
© 1s practiſed for their deſtruction; and 
deter men from the attempt, by diſ- 
© playing the aggravated guilt, - and 
© ſhameleſs diſingenuity, of aſſuming an 
© appearance of the moſt a, dent and ten- 
der S ction, only to overwhelm with 


© yenturer warn the ſex of eve 


unutterable diſtreſs the beauty whom 


A c a 


© keeps unacquainted with ſuſpicion.” 


While I liſtened to this addreſs, my 


heart throbbed with impatience; and the 
effort that I made to reply, awaked me. 


NOVEMBER 25, 1752. N 


FORAS NECESSUM EST, QUICQUID HABEO, VENDEREs 
 ADESTE 8UL TIS, PRADA ERIT PRESENTIUM. 


Todos RIDICULOS VENDO, 


k | . PravrT, 


1 AM OBLIGED TO PART WITH MY WHOLE STOCK, AND AM RESOLVED TO SELL IT 
: BY AUCTION: YOU THAT WILL BUY MAKE HASTE, HERE WILL BE EXCELLENT 
PENNYWORTHS3 MY MERCHANDIZE IS JESTS AND WIT TICISMSs 


I AST Sunday morning I was diſ- 


and ſome ju 


tion, 


IL turbed very early by an old crony, 
a brother of the quill, as he calls him- 
ſelf, who burſt into my chamber, and 
running to my bed-fide—* Get up, my 


© dear friend, ſaid he, Ne my hand 
with great eagerneſs; * 


have ſuch news 


* for you! Here's your cloaths; make 


_ © haſte, let me beg of you. 


I had been uſed, at. each return of the 


ſabbath, to receive a viſit from my old 


acquaintance about dinner time; but I 
could not iniagine what had induced 
him to give me this morning ſalutation. 
However, I huddled on my cloaths, and 
had ſcarce ſeated him by the fire-ſfide in 
my ſtudy, when flinging down a paper 
v much blotted upon the table 


There, ſays he, there's a ſcheme for 


© you, my old boy! I am made for ever— 
Y Read it I am made for ever. 

I very well knew my friend's foible: 

he has learning, a great deal of vivacity, 

e ent; but he wants the 

neceſſary ſteadineſs for ſerious applica- 

He is continually in purſuit of 


new projects, but will not allow himſelf 
time to think of putting them in exe- 
cution. He has contracted with every 
eminent bookſeller in town for works of 
which he had only conceived the deſign, 


and ſcarce ever proceeded beyond the 


title-page and preface. He is a profeſſed 
writer; and of a genius ſo extenſive, that 
all ſubjects are alike to him; but as he 
cannot ſubmit to the drudgery of correct 


neſs, his performances are hurried over 


in ſo ſlovenly a manner, that they hardly 
procure him a bare ſubſiſtence. He is, 
therefore, perpetually exclaiming againſt 
the tyranny of the trade; and laments, 
that merit ſhould be ſo much diſcou- 
raged, by the ignorance or envy of the 
town. ' 

I had often experienced the fertility of 
his invention, in forming ſuch projets 


as were eaſy in theory but impoſſible in 


the practice; I therefore expected no- 
thing leſs than ſuch another whimſical 
contrivance as his laſt, for making new 
* boards out of ſhavings:* but how was 
I ſurprized, when I took up his paper, — 

| aw 
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A. curious and valuable collection of ma- 


* 


nuſcripts ( warranted originals) in 


Being the entire ſtock in trade of 


FIMOTHY SPIN BRAIN, 


Author, | 
Leaving off Buſineſs, _ 


As I could not help ſmiling at the. 


conceit, my friend - underſtood it as a 
mark of my approbation; and ſnatching 
the ſheet out of my hand“ Well,” ſays 
he, don't you think this will free me 
© from'the impertinence of duns, and the 
« ſervility of ſuing to thoſe unconſciona- 


ple vultures the book ſellers, for more 


* copy-money? Why, man, I ſhall raiſe 


an eſtate by it, I have ſuch an infinite 


© number of tracts on political, polemi- 
© cal, philoſophical, phyſiological, ceco- 
© nomical, religious, and miſcellaneous 
© ſubjets. My manuſcripts, let me tell 


© you, are of greater utility, and conſe- 


5 quently more valuable, than thoſe in 
© the Vatican or Bodleian libraries.” 


He then proceeded to deſcant on the par- 


ticulars of his plan; not forgetting to 
enhven his diſcourſe with many ſprightly 


_ fallies againft the retailers of the works 


of the learned, thoſe hlood-ſuckers, as 
he called them, of the literary common- 
wealth. r 7 | 

© Sir,” continued he, I intend toſtrike 
© off an impreflion of twenty thouſand 
© copies of my catalogue, to be diſtri- 


_ © butedamong all the lovers of literature 


throughout the three kingdoms; and I 
© ſhall take care to circulate a ſufficient 
© number among the Virtuoſi in Hol- 
land, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
© and elſewhere. I will juſt mention to 
you ſome of the chief articles that en- 
rich my collection. | 

In politics, I have an infallible 
© ſcheme for ruining the French power, 
Which, I ſuppoſe, will be bought up 
© at any price, by commiſſion from 


enough to outhid them. I have another 
for a coalition of parties, Which will 
prevent all diſputes at the next general 
election. I have another for diſcharg- 


* ae ECAC oLo=-o@ws w=wss oro; 


abroad, if our miniſtry have not ſpirit 


ing the national debt, which I con- 
trived in gratitude for my being ſet at Well my Rock in the Belles Lettres 
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© liberty by the laſt act of inſolvency. 


I have ſeveral other pamphlets on the 
important topics of liberty, bribery, 
and corruption, written on both ſides 
the queſtion; and a moſt curious col- 
lection of ſpeeches adapted to every kind 
of debate, which will be of admirable 
_ uſe to young members of parliament. 
© In philoſophy, I have ſeveral new 
ſyſtems in oppoſition to the preſent re- 
ceived opinions: I have a proof that 
the earth is an oftagon; another, that 
the ſun is inhabited; and a third, that 
the moon may, for aught we can tell to 
the contrary, be made of a green cheeſe. 
I have a new theory of optics, demon- 
ſtrating, that darkneſs is cauſed by 
certain tenebrificous rays oppugning, 
obtunding, ſheathing, and abſorbing 
the rays of light. I have reſolved the 
phcenomena of electricity and mag- 
netiſm; and have made many furpriz- 
ing improvements in all the arts and 
ſciences. - Theſe I fear will be carried 
off by ſome German profeſſor, who 
will thence claim the merit to himſelf, 
and the honour of the diſcovery will be 
attributed to his nation. 

© Thoſe who are fond of diſplaying 


RK W aa W An 


their talents in religious diſputes, will 


© find in my auction, ſufficient matter 
© for their various altercations; whether 
* theyareAtheiſts, Deiſts, ar diſtinguiſh- 
© ed by the modeſt appellation» of Free- 
© thinkers. There is ſcarce a ſe& among 
© the many hundred, whom I have not 
© defendet or attacked: but it muſt not 


© be concluded from thence, that I have 


© been biaſſed more towards one than 
© another; as you know the faith of an 
© author is out of the queſtion; and he 
only writes pro or con, as the ſeveral 
© opinions are more or leſs embraced or 
© exploded in the world, I have got, in- 
© deed, ſome infallible arguments againſt 
the Pope's jnfallibility; and ſome pro- 
* bable conjectures, that there never was 


ſuch a per ſon as Mahomet; both which, 


© I don't doubt, will be bought up by 
© the emiſſaries of Rome and Conſtan- 


© tihople.” 


Here I interrupted my friend, by aſk - 
ing him, if he had not, ſomething like- 
wile againſt the Patriarch of the Greek 
church; or a ſerious admonition againſt 
the growth of Hotentotiſm among us. 
He anſwered very calmly, I ſhould ſee 
in the catalogue, and proceeded, 

The emiſſaries of Conſtantinople 
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is alnoſt inexhauſtible. I have a com- 
plete ſet of criticiſms on all the an- 
cient authors, and a large ſtore of con- 
jectural emendations on the old Eng- 
liſh claſſics: I have ſeveral new eſſays 
on modern wit and humour; and a 
long ſtring of papers, both ſerious and 
diverting, for periodical lucubrations. 
J have, Res not how many original 


tranſlations from the French; with a 
heap of ſingle e nag on the moſt 
popular and inteteſting ſubjetts. My 
poetry will conſiſt of every article, 
whether tragedies, comedies, farces, 
maſques, operas, ſonnets, cantatas, 
ſongs, paſtorals, ſatires, odes, elegies 
or epithalamiums: and then, ſuch a 
load of epigrams, anagrams, rebuſſes, 
riddles, acroſtics, conundrums! which 
you know will fetch a high price from 
the witlings, and the proprietors of 
monthly magazines. To wind up the 
whole, there ſhall be ſeveral diſtinct 
lots of title-pages and mottos, and 
dedications, and prefaces, and plans 
for books. | 
Thus, my dear friend, have I open- 
ed to you the main drift of my deſign; 
and I believe, at a moderate computa - 
tion—let me ſee—ay, after I have 
cleared myſelf in the world, I ſhall be 
able to retire into the country, let me 
tell you, with a pretty fortune in my 
cket. But before I begin my ſale, 


your Adventurer, as you are an old 
acquaintance, you ſhall have it at your 
own price,” | 


I thanked Mr. Spinbrain for his gen- 


teel offer, and — { congratulated 
him on the proſpe& o 


entertaining novels, as well as elegant 


if you can find any thing that will ſuit 


his pretty for- 


tune: but I could not help enquiring, 
where all theſe immenſe ſtores of litera- 
ture were lotlged, as I never had ob- 
ſerved any thing but looſe ſcraps of 
aper ſcattered about his room, and one 
ook of *© loci communes, or hints, 
as he called them, placed upon the 
chimney- piece. Ha !' ſays he, that's 
© true; I forgot to mention that: why, 
© indeed, they are none of them quite 


© finiſhed as yet: but I have got the 


rough draughts of moſt ſomewhere; 
© beſides, I have it all here, point- 
ing to his forehead. I adviſed him to 
ſet about it directly; and in the evening, 
when we parted, he reſolved not to go 
to bed till he had perfected his ſcheme. 
Yeſterday morning I received a note 
from him, acquainting me that he had 
laid aſide all thoughts of his auction; 
becauſe, as he imagined, the maid had 
inadvertently lighted his fire with the 
beſt of his materials. | 
The reſtleſſneſs of my friend's chime- 
rical genius will not, however, let him 
entirely give up the point: and though 
he has been diſappointed in this mighty 
project, 2 he informs me, he has hit 
u a ſcheme equally advantageous, 
which ſhall monopolize the whole buſi- 
neſs of ſcribbling, and he offers to take 
me into partnerſhip with him. Ah,“ 
ſays he, wie ſhall humble thoſe fellows 
* —We need not care a farthing for 
© Mr. Bibliopola.” His deſign is to 
open a New Literary Warehouſe, or 
niverſal Regiſter Office for Wit and 
Learning. The particulars he has pro- 
miſed to communicate to me to-morrow : . 
in the mean time, he deſires me to ad- 
vance him a trifle, to buy pp r for 3 
wu on the late theatrical diſputes. 


Ne VII. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 38, 1752» 


. $1T MIKI FAS AUDITA LOQUI— Vir. 


. WHAT I HAVE HEARD, PERMIT ME TO RELATE. 


Received, a few weeks ago; an ac- 
count of the death of a lady whoſe 
name is known to many, but the 


_ © eventful hiſtory* of whoſe life has 


been communicated to few : to me it has 
been often related during a long and 


intimate acquaintance z and as there is 


not a ſingle perſon living, upon whom 
the making it public can reflect unme- 
rited diſhonour, or whoſe .delieacy or 


Virtue can ſuffer by the rolation, I think 


I owe to mankind a ſeries of events from 
vrhich the wretched may derive comfort, 
and the moſt forlorn may be encouraged 
to hope; as miſery is alleviated by the 
contemplation of yet deeper diſtreſs, and 
the mind fortified againit deſpair by in- 
ſtances of unexpected relief. 

The father of Meliffa was the young- 
er ſon of a country gentleman who pot- 
feſſed an eſtate of about five hundred a 
year; but as this was to be the inheri- 

| | tance 
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tance of the elder brother, and as there 
| were three ſiſters to be provided for, he 


was at about ſixteen taken from Eton 


ſchool, and apprenticed to a conſidera- 
ble merchant at Briſtol. The young 
gentleman, whoſe imagination had been 
fired by the exploits of heroes, the vic- 
tories gained by magnanimous preſump- 
tion, and the wonders diſcovered by dar- 
ing curioſity, was not diſpoſed to con- 


ſider the acquiſition of wealth as the 
limit of his ambition, or the repute of 


honeſt induſtry as the total of his fame. 
He regarded his ſituation as ſervile and 
ignominious, as the degradation of his 

genius and the precluſion of his hopes; 
and longing to go in ſearch of adven- 


tures, he neglected his buſineſs as un- 


worthy of his attention, heard the re- 
monſtrances of his maſter with a kind of 
ſullen diſdain, and after two years legal 
ſlavery, made his eſcape, and at the next 


town enliſted himſelf a ſoldier; not 


- doubting but that, by his military merit 
and the fortune of war, he ſhould return 
a general officer, 'to the confuſion of 
thoſe who would have buried him in the 
obſcurity. of a compting-houſe. He 
found means effectually to elude the en- 
quiries of his friends, as it was of the 
utmoſt importance to prevent their ofi- 
cious endeavours to ruin his project and 
obſtruct his advancement, Wt 
He was ſent with other recruits to 
London, and ſoon after quartered with 
the reſt of his company in a part of the 
country, which was ſo remote from all 
with whom he had any connection, that 
he no longer dreaded a diſcovery, __ 
' Tt happened that he went one day to 


the houſe of a neighbouring gentle- 


man with his comrade, who was be- 
come acquainted with the chamber- 
maid, 5 by her intereſt admitted into 
the kitchen. This gentleman, whoſe 
age was ſomething more than ſixty, had 
been about two years married to a ſe- 
cond wife, a young woman who had 
been well-educated and lived in the po- 


lite world, but had no fortune. By his 


firſt wife, who had been dead about ten 
years, he had ſeveral children: the 
youngeſt was a daughter who had juſt 
entered her ſeventeenth year; ſhe was 
very tall for her age, had a fine com- 
29% good features, and was well 
haped; but her father, whoſe affection 
for her was mere inſtin&, as much as 
that of a brute for it's young, utterly 
neglected her education. It was impoi- 


ſible for him, he ſaid, to live without 
her; and as he could not afford to have 


her attended by a governeſs and proper 


maſters in a place ſo remote from Lon- 


don, ſhe was ſuffered to continue. illite- 
rate and unpoliſhed; ſhe knew no enter- 
tairment higher than a game at romps 
with the ſervants; ſhe became their con- 
fident, and truſted them in return, nor 
did ſhe think herſelf happy any where 
but in the kitchen.. _ . 5 
As the capricious fondneſs of her fa- 
ther had never conciliated her affection, 
ſhe perceived it abate upon his marriage 
without regret. She ſuffered no new re- 


ſtraint from her new mother, who ob- 
_ ſerved, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, that 


Mits had been uſed to hide herſelf from 
vilitors, as neither knowing how to 


behave, nor being fit to be ſeen; and 


choſe rather to conceal her defects by 
excluding her from company, than to 
ſupply them by putting her to a board - 
ing ſchool. - | 


_ Miſs, who had been told by Betty 
that ſhe expected her ſweetheart, and 


that-they were to be merry, ſtole down 


ſtairs, and, without ſcruple, made one 


in a party at blindman's buff. The ſol- 
dier of fortune was ſtruck with her 
perſon, and diſcovered, or thought he 
diſcovered, in the ſimplicity of nature, 
ſome graces which are poliſhed away by 
the-labour of art. eee nothing 
that had the appearance of an adventure 
could be indifferent to him; and his va- 
nity was flattered by the hope of carry- 


ing off a young lady under the diſguiſe 
of a common ſoldier, without revealing 


his birth, or boaſting of his expecta- 
tions. DEE ris 


In this attempt he became very aſſi 4 


being ordered to another place, Betty 
and her young miſtreſs departed early in 


duous, and ſucceeded. The a 


the morning with their gallants; and 


there being a privileged chapel in the 
next town, they were married. 


The old gentleman, as ſoon as Me was | 
informed that his daughter was miſſing, 


made ſo diligent and ſcrupulous an in- 
quiry after her, that he learned with 


whom and which way ſhe was gone. He 


mounted his horſe, and purſued her, 


not without curſes and imprecations; diſ- 


covering rather the tranſports of rage 
than the emotion of tenderneſs, and re- 
ſenting her offencerather as the rebellion 
of a ſlave than the diſobedience of a child. 


He did not, however, overtake them — 
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the marriage had been conſummated; of 


which when he was informed by the huſ- 
band, he turned from him with expreſ- 
ſions of brutality and indignation, ſwear- 
ing never to forgive a fault which he had 
taken no care to prevent. 

The young couple, notwithſtanding 
their union frequently doubled their 
dittreſs, ſtill continued fond of each 
other. The ſpirit of enterprize and the 
hope of preſumption were not yet quelled 
in the young ſoldier; and he received 
orders to attend King William, when 
he went to the ſiege of Namur, with ex- 
ultation and tranſport, believing his 
elevation to independence and diſtinc- 
tion as certain as if he had been going 
to take poſſeſſion of a title and eſtate. 
His wife, who had been ſome months 
pregnant, as ſhe had no means of ſubſiſt- 
ence in his abſence, procured a paſſage 
with him. When ſhe came on ſhore and 
mingled with the crowd that followed 
the camp, wretches who without com- 
punction wade in human blood to ſtrip 
the dying and the dead, to whom hor- 
ror is become familiar and compaſſion 
impoſſible, ſhe was terrified: the diſ- 
courſe of the women, rude and unpoliſh- 
ed as ſhe was, covered her with confu- 
ſion; and the brutal familiarity of the 
men filled her with indignation and diſ- 
guſt, Her maid Betty, who had alſo 
attended her huſband, was the only per- 
ſon with whom ſhe could converſe, and 
from whom ſhe could hope the aſſiſtance 
of which ſhe was ſo ſoon to ſtand in 
need. . 

In the mean time ſhe found it difficult 
to ſubſiſt; but accidentally hearing the 


name of an officer, whom ſhe remem-_ 


bered to have viſited her mother ſoon 
after her marriage, ſhe applied to him, 
told him her name, and requeſted that 
he would afford her his protection, and 
permit her to take care of his linen, 
With this requeſt the captain complied; 
her circumſtances became leſs diſtreſſed, 
and her mind more eaſy: but new cala- 
mity ſuddenly overtook her; ſhe ſaw her 
huſband march to an engagement in the 
morning, and ſaw him brought back 
deſperately wounded at night. The next 
day he was removed in a waggon, with 
many others who were in the ſame con- 
dition, to a place of greater ſafety at the 
diſtance of about three leagues, where 
proper care might be taken of their 
wounds, She entreated the captain to 
let her go in the waggon with him; but 


to this he could not conſent, becauſe the 


waggon would be filled with thoſe who 
neither were able to walk, nor could be 
left behind. He promiſed, however, that 
if ſhe would ſtay till the next day, he 
would endeavour to procure her a paſ- 
{age; but ſhe choſe rather to follow the 


. waggon on foot, than to be.abſent from 


her huſband. She could not, however, 
keep pace with it, and ſhe reached the 
hoſpital but juſt time enough to kneel 
down by him upon ſome clean ſtraw, to 
ſee him ſink under the laſt agony, and 


hear the groan that is repeated no more. 


The fatigue of the journey, and the per- 
turbation of her mind, immediately threw 
her into lahour, and ſhe lived but to be 
delivered of Meliſſa, who was thus in 


the moſt helpleſs ſtate left without father, 
mother, or friend, in a foreign coun- | 
try, in circumſtances which could afford 


no hope of reward to the tenderneſs that 


ſhould attempt the preſervation of her 
life, and among perſons who were be- 


come obdurate and inſenfible, by having 


been long uſed to ſee every ſpecies of 


diſtreſs. 


It happened that, among thoſe whom 


accident or diſtreſs had brought together 
at the birth of Meliſſa, there was a young 


woman, whoſe huſband had fallen in the 
late engagement; and whoa few days be- 


fore had loſt alittle boy that ſhe ſuckled. 
This perſon, rather perhaps to relieve 
herſelf from an inconveniency, than in 


compaſſton to the orphan, put it to her 
breaſt: but whatever was her motive, ſhe . 


believed that the affording ſuſtenance to 


the living, conferred a right to the ap- 


parel of the dead, of which ſhe therefore 


took poſſeſſion; but in Ro her 


re- 


pocket ſhe found only a thimble, 


mains of a pocket looking-glaſs, about 
the value of a penny in Dutch money, 
and the certificate of her marriage. The 
paper, which ſhe could not read, the _ 
gave afterwards to the captain, who was 
touched with pity at the relation which 


an enquiry after his laundreſs produced. 
He commended the woman who had pre- 
ſerved the infant, and put her into the 
place of it's mother. This encouraged 
— to continue her care of it till the 


captain returned to England, with whom. 
ſhe alſo returned, and became his fer- 


vant. 


This gentleman, as ſoon as he had 
ſettled his immediate concerns, ſent Me- 


liſſa under the care of her nurſe to her 


grandtather; and-incloſed the certificate 
: C9 „„ 
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of her mother's marriage in a letter con- 
taining an account of her death, and the 
means by which the infant had been pre- 
ſerved. He knew that thoſe who had 


been once dear to us, by whatever of- 


_ Fence they may have alienated our affec- 
tion when living, are generally remem- 


bered with tenderneſs when dead; and 


that after the grave has ſheltered them 


from our reſentment, and rendered re- 
conciliation impoſſible, we often regret 


as ſevere that conduct which before we 
approved as juſt: he therefore hoped, 
that the e fondneſs which an old 


man had once felt for his daughter, 
would revive at the ſight of her offspring; 
that the memory of her fault would be 
Joſt in the ſenſe of her misfortunes; and 
that he would endeavour to atone for 
that inexorable reſentment which pro- 


duced them, by cheriſhing a life towhich 


ſhe had, as it were, transferred her own. 


But in theſe expectations, however rea- 


ſonable, he was miſtaken. The old man, 
when he was informed by the meſſenger 
that the child ſhe held in her arms was 
his grand-daughter, whom ſhe was come 
to put under his protection, refuſed to 


examine the contents of the letter, and 


diſmiſſed her with menaces and inſult. 
The knowledge of every uncommon 
event ſoon becomes general in a country 
town. An uncle of Meliſſa's, who had 


been rejected by his father for having 
married his maid, heard this freſh in- 
tance of his brutality with grief and in- 


dignation; he ſent immediately for the 
child and the letter, and aſſured the ſer- 
vant that his niece ſhould want nothing 
which he could beſtow: to beſtow much, 
indeed, was not in his power, for his fa- 
ther having obſtinately perſiſted gn his 
reſentment, his whole 1 ort was a little 
farm which he rented of the ſquire; but 
as he was a good ceconomiſt, and had no 


children of his own, he lived decently; 


nor did he throw away content, becauſe 
his father had denied him affluence. 


Meliſſa, who was conipaſſionated for 
her mother's misfortunes, of which her 


uncle had been particularly informed by 
her maid Betty, who had returned a wi- 
dow to her friends in the country, was 


not leſs beloved for her own good quali- 


ties; ſhe was taught to read and write, 
and work at her needle, as ſoon as ſhe 
was able to learn; and ſhe was taken no- 
tice of by all the gentry as the prettieſt 
girl in the place: but her aunt died when 
ſhe was about eleven years old, and before 
ſhe was thirteen ſhe loft her uncle. 

She was now again thrown back upon 
the world, {till helpleſs, though her wants 
were increaſed, and wretched in propor- 


tion as ſhe had known happineſs: ſhe 
looked back with anguiſh, and forward 


with diſtraction; a fit of crying had juſt 


afforded her a momentary relief, when 


the ſquire, who had been informed of 


the death of his tenant, ſent for her to 


his houſe, This gentleman had heard 


her ſtory from her uncle, and was un- 


willing that a life which had been pre- 
ſerved almoſt by miracle, ſhould at laſt be 


abandoned to miſery; he therefore deter- 
mined to receive her into his family, not 
as 2 ſervant, but as a companion to his 
daughter, a young lady finely accom- 


pliſhed, and now about fifteen. The old 


gentleman was touched with her diſtreſs, 
and Miſs received her with great tender. 


neſs and complacency: ſhe wiped away her 


tears; and of the intolerable anguiſh of 


her mind, nothing remained but a ten- 
der remembrance of her uncle, whom ſhe 


loved and reverenced as a parent. She 
had now courage to examine the contents 
of a little box which he had put into her 
hand juſt before he expired; ſhe found in 
it only the certificate of her mother's 


marriage, encloſed in the captain's letter, 
and an account of the events that have 


been before related, which her uncle had 
put down as they came to his knowledge: 
the train of mournful ideas that now 
ruſhed upon her mind, raiſed emotions 
which, it they could not be ſuppreſſed by 
reaſon, were ſoon deſtroyed by their own 
violence. 5 | 
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DURATE, ET VOSMET REBUS SERVATE SECUNDIS»  » 
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ENDURE AND CONQUER, LIVE FOR BETTER FATE. 


N this family, which in a few weeks 
after returned to London, Meliſſa 


ſoon became a favourite: the good ſquire 


ſeemed to conhder her as his child, and 
Miſs as her ſiſter; ſhe was taught danc- 
ing and muſick, introduced to the beft 


company, elegantly dreſſed, and allow- 


ed ſuch ſums as were neceſſary for trivial 


expences. Youth ſeldom ſuffers the 
dread of to-morrow to intrude upon the 


enjoyment of to-day, but rather regards 
preſent felicity as the pledge of future: 
Meliſſa was probably as happy as if ſhe 
had been in the actual poſſeſſion of a for- 
tune, that, to the eaſe and ſplendor 
wich ſhe enjoyed already, would have 
added ſtability and independence. 

She was now in her eighteenth year, 
and the only ſon of her benefactor was 
juſt come from the univerſity to ſpend 
the winter with his father in town. He 
was charmed with her perſon, behaviour, 
and diſcourſe; and what he could not 
but admire, he took every opportunity 
to commend. She ſoon perceived that 
he ſhewed particular marks of reſpect 
to her, when he thought they would not 
be perceived by others; and that he en- 
deavoured to recommend himſelf by an 


officious aſſiduity, and a diligent atten- 


tion to the moſt minute circumſtances 


that might contribute to her pleaſure. 


But this behaviour of the young gen- 
tleman, however it might gratify 
vanity, could not fail to alarm her fear: 
ſhe foreſaw, that if what ſhe had re- 
marked in his conduct ſhould be per- 
ceived by his father or ſiſter, the peace of 
the family would be deſtroyed; and that 
ſhe muſt either be ſhipwrecked in the 
ſtorm, or thrown overboard to appeaſe 
it. She therefore affected not to per- 
ceive, that more than a general com- 
laiſance was intended by her lover; and 
Loved that he would thus be diſcouraged 
from making an explicit declaration : 
but though he was mortified at her diſ- 
regard of that, which he knew ſhe could 
not but ſee, yet he determined to ad- 
dreſs her in ſuch terms as ſhould not 
leave this provoking neutrality in her 


her 


power: though he reverenced her vir- 


tue, yet he feared too much the anger 
of his father to think of making her his 
wife; and he was too deeply enamoured 
of her beauty, to relinquiſh his hopes 
of eee er as a miltreſs. An op- 
portunity. for the execution of his pur- 
PRs was not long wanting: ſhe received 

is general profeſſions of love with le- 
vity and merriment; but when ſhe per- 
ceived that his view was to ſeduce her 
to proſtitution, ſhe burſt into tears, and 
fell back in agony unable to ſpeak. He 


was immediately touched with grief and 


remorſe; his tenderneſs was alarmed at 


her diſtreſs, and his eſteem encreaſed by 
her virtue; he catched her in his' arms, 
and as an atonement for the inſult ſhe 
had received, he offered her marriage: but 
as her chaſtity would not ſuffer her to 
become his miſtreſs, neither would her 


gratitude permit her to become his wife: 


and as ſoon as ſhe was ſufficiently recol- 


lected, ſhe entreated him never more to 


urge her to violate the obligation ſhe was 
under either to herſelf or to her bene- 
factor. Would not,” ſaid ſhe, the 
* preſence of a wretch whom you had 


_ © ſeduced from innocence and peace to 
< remorſe and guilt, perpetually up- 


* braid you; and would you not always 


© fear to be betrayed by a wife, whoſe 


* fidelity no kindneſs could ſecure; who 
© had breken all the bands that reſtrain 
* the generous and the good; and who, 
© by an act of the moſt flagitious in- 
* gratitude, had at once reached the 
« pinnacle of guilt, to which others 
* aſcend by imperceptible gradations 2?” 
Theſe objections, though they could 
neither be obviated nor evaded, had yet 
no tendency to ſubdue deſire: he loved 
with greater delicacy, but with more 
ardour; and as he could not always for- 
bear ay ee 00, neither could ſhe 
always filence them in ſuch a manner as 
might mot effectually prevent their be- 
ing repeated. Such was one morning 
the ſituation of the two lovers: he had 


taken her hand into his, and was ſpeak- 
ing with great eagerneſs; while ſhe re- 


gardod 
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garded him with a kind of timorous 
complacency, and liſtened to him with 
an attention which her heart condemned: 
his father, in this tender moment, in 


which their powers of. perception were, 


mutually engroſſed by each other, came 
near enough to hear that his heir had 
made propoſals of marriage, and retired 
without their knowledge. 

As he did not dream that ſuch a pro- 
poſal could poſſibly be rejected by a girl 
in Meliſſa's fituation, imagining that 
every woman believed her virtue to be 
inviolate, if her per ſan was not proſti- 
tuted, he took his meaſures according- 
ly. It was near the time in which his 
family had been uſed to remove into the 
country: he, therefore, gave orders, 
that every thing ſhould be immediately 


prepared for the journey, and that the 


coach ſhould be ready at fix the next 
morning, a man and horſe being diſ- 
patched in the mean time to give notice 
of their arrival. The young folks were 
a little ſurprized at this ſudden removal; 
but though the ſquire was a good-na- 
tured man, yet as he governed his fa- 
mily with high authority, and as they 
perceived ſomething had offended him, 
they did not enquire the reaſon, nor in- 
dced did they ſuſpett it. Meliſſa pack- 


ed up her things as uſual: and in the 


morning the yonng gentleman and his 
fitter having by their father's orders got 
into the coach, he called Meliſſa into 
the parlour; where in a few words, but 


with great acrimony, he reproached her 


with having formed a deſign to marry 


his ſon without his conſent, an act of in- 


gratitude which he ſaid juſtified him in 
upbraiding her with the favours which 
he had already conferred upon her, and 


in a reſolution he had taken that a bank 


- bill of fifty pounds, which he then put 
into her hand, ſhould be the Jaſt : add- 
ing that he expected ſhe ſhould within 
one week leave the houſe. To this 
heavy charge ſhe was not in a condition 
to reply; nor did he ſtay to ſee whether 
ſhe would attempt it, but haſtily got 
into the coach, which immediately drove 
from the door. 

Thus was Meliſſa a third time, by a 


ſudden and unexpected deſertion, ex- 


poſed to penury and diſtreſs, with this 
aggravation, that eaſe and affluence were 


become habitual; and that though ſhe 


was not ſo helpleſs as at the death of 
her uncle, ſhe was expoled to yet greater 


danger; for few that have been uſed to 
{lumber upon down, and wake to feſti- 


vity, can reſiſt the allurements of vice, 


who ſtill offers eaſe and plenty, when 
the alternative are a flock-hed and a gar- 


ret, ſhort meals, coarſe apparel, and 6 


perpetual labour. 

- Meliſſa, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered 
from the ſtupor which had ſeized her 
upon ſo aſtoniſhing and dreadful a change 


of fortune, determined not to accept the 
bounty of a perſon who imagined her to 
be unworthy of it; nor to attempt her 
juſtification, while it would render her 
veracity ſuſpected, and appear to pro- 


ceed only from the hope. of being re- 
ſtored to a ſtate of ſplendid dependence, 


from which jealouly or caprice might 
again at any. time remove her, without 


cauſe and without notice. She had not, 
indeed, any hope of being ever able to 


defend herſelf againſt her accuſer upon 


equal terms; nor did ſhe know how to 
ſubſiſt a ſingle day, when ſhe had re- 
turned his bill and quitted his houſe: 
yet ſuch was the dignity of her ſpirit; 
that ihe immediately incloſed it in a blank 
cover, directed to him at his country 


ſeat, and calling up the maid who had 
been left to take care of the houſe, ſent 


her immediately with it to the poſt - office. 


The tears then burſt out, which the agi- 


tation of her mind had before reſtrained; 
and when the ſervant returned, ſhe told 


her all that had happened, 4nd aſked 


her adyice what ſhe ſhould do. The 
girl, after the firſt emotions of wonder 


and pity had ſubſided, told her that ſhe 


had a fiſter who lodged in a reputable 


houſe, and took in plain-work, to whom 
ſhe would be welcome, as ſhe could aſ- 


fiſt her in her buſineſs, of which ſhe had 
often more than ſhe could do; and with 
whom ſhe might continue till ſome more 


eligible ſituation could be obtained. 
Meliſſa liſtened to this propoſal as to the 


voice of Heaven; her mind was ſud- 
denly relieved from the moſt tormenting 
perplexity, from the dread of wandering 
about without money or employment, 


expoſed to the menaces of a beadle, or 


the inſults of the rabble: ſhe was in 
haſte to ſecure her good fortune, and 
felt ſome degree of pain leſt ſhe ſhould 


bole it by the earlier application of ano- 


ther; ſhe therefore went immediately 
with the maid to her ſiſter, with whom 
it was ſoon agreed that Meliſſa ſhould 


work for her board and lodging; for the 


would 
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would not conſent to accept as a gift, 


that which ſhe could by any means de- 


ſerve as a payment. 


While Meliſſa was a journeywoman 
to a perſon, who but a few weeks before 
would: have regarded her with envy, 
and approached her with confuſion; it 
happened that a ſuit of linen was brought 
from the milliner's wrapped up in a 


nevrs paper: the linen was put into the 


work baſket, and the paper being thrown 
carcleſsly about, Melilla at laſt catched 
it up, and was about to read it; but 
perceiving that it had been publiſhed a 
fortnight, was juſt going to put it into 


the fire, when by an accidental glance 
the ſaw her father's name: this immedi- 


ately engaged her attention, and with 


great perturbation, of mind ſhe read an 
advertiſement, in which her father, ſaid 
to have left his friends about eighteen 
years before, and to have entered either 
into the army or the navy, was directed 


to apply to a perſon in Staple's Inn, 
who could inform him of ſomething 
greatly to his advantage. To this per- 
ſon Meliſſa applied with all the ardour 
of curioſity, and all the tumult of ex- 


pectation: ſhe was informed that the 
_ elder brother of the perſon mentioned in 


the advertiſement was lately dead, un- 
married; that he was poſſeſſed of fiftcen 
hundred a year, five 3 of which 
had deſcended to him from his father, 
and one thouſand had been left him by 
an uncle, which upon his death, there 
being no male heir, had been claimed 


by his ſiſters; but that a miſtreſs who 
had lived with him many years, and 
who had been treated by the ſuppoſed 


heireſſes with too much ſeverity and con- 


tempt, had in the bitterneſs of her re- 


ſentment publiſhed the advertiſement, 
having heard in the family that there 


was a younger brother abroad. 


The conflict of different paſſions that 
were at once excited with uncommon 
violence in the breaſt of Meliſſa, de- 


prived her for a time of the power of re- 


flection; and, when ſhe became more 
calm, ſhe knew not by what method to 


attempt the recovery of her right: her 


mind was bewildered amidſt a thouſand 


ſſibilities, and diſtreſſed by the _ 


jenſion that all might prove ineffectual. 
After much thought and many projects, 
ſhe recollected that the captain, whoſe 


ſervant brought her to England, could 


probably afford her more aſſiſtance than 


any other perſon; as he had been often 


pointed out to her in publick places by 
the ſquire, to whom her ſtory was well 
known, ſhe was acquainted with his per- 


| ſon, and knew that within a few months 


he was alive. She ſoon obtained direc- 
tions to his houſe; and being readily ad- 
mitted to a conference, ſhe told him, with 
as much preſence of mind as ſhe could, 
that ſhe was the perſon whom his com- 
paſſion had contributed to preſerve when 
an infant; in confirmation of which ſhe 
produced his letter, and the certificate 
which it incloſed ; that by the death of 
her father's elder brother, whoſe family 
ſhe had never known, ſhe was become 
entitled to a very conſiderable eſtate; but 
that ſhe knew not what evidence would 
be neceſſary to ſupport her claim, how 
ſuch evidence was to be produced, nor 
with whom to entruſt the management 
of an affair in which wealth and influ- 
ence would be employed againſt her. 
The old captain received her with that 
eaſy politeneſs which is almoſt peculiar 
to hs profeſſion, and with a warmth of 
benevolence that is ſeldom found in any: 
he congratulated her upon ſo happy and 
unexpected an event; and, without the 
parade of oſtentatious liberality, without 
extorting an explicit confeſſion of her in- 
digence, he gave her a letter to his law- 
yer, in whom he ſaid ſhe might with the 
utmoſt ſecurity confide, and with whom 
ſhe would have nothing more to do than 
to tell her ſtory. And do not, ſaid he, 
© doubt of ſucceſs, for I will be ready to 
teſtify what I know of the affair, ven 
ever I ſhall be called upon; and the 
woman who was preſent at your birth, 
and brought you over, {till lives with 
me, and upon this occaſion may do 
you ſignal ſervice," 

Meliſſa departed, melted with grati- 
tude and elated with hope. The gen- 
tleman to whom the captain's letter was 
a recommendation, proſecuted her claim 
with ſo much {kill and aſſiduity, that 
within a few months ſhe was put into 
the poſſeſſion of her eſtate. Her firſt care 
was to wait upon the captain, to whom 
ſhe now owed not only life but a for- 
tune: he received her ack nowledgments 
with a pleaſure, which _ thoſe who 
merit it can enjoy; and inſiſted that ſhe 
ſhould draw upon him for fuch ſums as 
ſhe ſhould want before her rents became 
due. She then took very handſomeready. 
furniſhed lodgings, and determined im- 
mediately to juſtify her conduct to the 
ſquire, whoſe kindneſs ſhe ſtil. remem- 
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Fered, and whoſe reſentment ſhe had 
forgiven. With this view ſhe ſet out in 
a chariot and fix, attended by two ſer- 
vants in livery on horſeback, and pro- 
ceeded to his country-ſeat, from whence 
the family was not returned: ſhe had 


lain at an inn within ſix miles of the 


place; and when the chariot drove up to 
the door, as it was early in the morning, 
ſhe could perceive the ſervants run to 
and fro in a hurry, and the young lady 
and her brother gazing through the win- 
dow to ſee if they knew the livery; ſhe 
remarked every circumſtance which de- 
noted her own im 
tion; and enjoyed the ſolicitude which 
her preſence produced among thoſe from 
whole ſociety ſhe had fo lately been 
driven with diſdain and indignation. 
She now encreaſed their wonder, by 
ſending in a ſervant to d e the old 
gentleman that a lady deſired to ſpeak 
with him about urgent buſineſs, which 
would not, however, long detain him: 


he courteouſly invited the lady to honour | 


him with her commands, haſted into his 
beſt parlour, adjuſted his wig, and put 
himſelf in the beſt order to receive her. 
dhe alighted, and diſplayed a very rich 
undreſs, which correſponded with the 
elegance of her chariot, and the modith 
appearance of her ſervants. She con- 
trived to hide her face as ſhe went up the 
walk, that ſhe might not be known too 
| foon; and was immediately introduced 
to her old friend, to whom ſhe ſoon diſ- 
covered herſelf to his great aſtoniſhment, 
and before he had recovered his preſence 
of mind, ſhe addreſſed him to this effect. 
© You ſee, Sir, an orphan who is under 
© the greateſt obligations to your boun- 
© ty, but who has been equally injured 
by your ſuſpicions. When I was a de- 
© pendent upon your liberality, I would 
© not aſſert my innocence, becauſe I 
© could not bear to be ſuſpected of falſe- 
© hood: but I aſſert it now I am the 
© poflefſor of a paternal eſtate, becauſe I 
cannot bear to be ſuſpected of ingrati- 


rtance with exulta- 


© tude. That your ſon preſſed me to 


© marry him, is true; but it is alſo true 
© that I refuſed him, becauſe I would 


not diſappoint your hopes and impo- 


« veriſh your poſterity. The old gen- 
tleman's confuſion was encreaſed by'the 
wonders that crowded upon him: he firſt 
made ſome attempts to apologize for his 
ſuſpicions with awkwardneſs and heſi- 
tation; then doubting the truth of ap- 
pearance, he broke off abru tly, and re- 
mained ſilent; then reproaching himſelf, 
he began to congratulate her upon her 


youu fortune, and again deſiſted before 


e had finiſhed the compliment. Meliſſa 
perceived his perplexity, and gueſſed the 


cauſe; ſhe was therefore about to ac- 


count more particularly for the ſudden 
change of her circumſtances; but Miſs, 
whoſe maid had brought her intelligence 
from the ſervants, that the lady's name 
who was with her papa was Meliſſa, and 
that ſhe was lately come to a great eſtate 
by the death of her uncle, could no longer 
reſtrain the impatience of her affection 
and joy; ſhe ruſhed into the room and 


fell upon her neck, with a tranſport that 


can only be felt by friendſhip, and ex- 
wee by tears. When this tender 
ilence was paſt, the ſcruples of doubt 
were ſoon obviated; the reconciliation 
was reciprocal and ſincere; the father 
led out his gueſt, and preſented her to 
his ſon with an apology for his conduct 
to them both. 5 
Meliſſa had beſpoke a dinner and beds 
at the inn; but ſhe was not ſuffered to 
return. Within a few weeks the became 
the daughter of her friend, who gave 


her hand to his ſon, with whom ſhe 
ſhared many years that Ar which 


is the reward of virtue. They had ſe- 


veral children, but none ſurvived them; 


and Meliſſa, upon the death of her huſ- 


band, which happened about ſeven years 


ago, retired wholly from town to her 
eſtate in the country, where ſhe lived be- 


loved, and died in peace. 
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xx mgoTsgor inn Maoxaniny, 


Ver. Erica. 


KE HUNG THE INSTRUCTIVE SYMBOL O'ER HIS DOOR. | 


TO THE ADVENTURER. | 
SIR» Ws 
Should be ſorry to take off your at- 
tention from matters of greater mo- 
ment, and to divert you from the ſpe- 


culation of faults, that preſent themſelves 
directly before your eyes, by deſiring 
ou to contemplate the enormities that 
— over your head. It has been cuſ- 
tomary, I know, with you writers of 
| DF ES 1 8 eſſays, 


eſſays, to treat the ſubject of S1GNs in 
a very ludicrous manner: for my part, 
I cannot help thinking, that it deſerves 
à more ſerious conſideration. ' The at- 
tacks of your predeceſſors on the ab- 
ſurdities which tradeſmen uſually com- 
mit in theſe pendent advertiſements, have 
been very ſlight, and conlequently have 
roduced no falutary effect: blunders 
8 to this day been handed down from 
maſter to prentice, without any regard 
paid to their remonſtrances; and it is left 
to the ſturdy Adventurer, if he pleaſes, 
o combat theſe monſtrous incongruities, 
ud to regulate their Babel - like con- 
fuſion. _ | 
I am at preſent but an humble jour- 
neyman ſign· painter in Harp Alley; for 
though the ambition of my parents de- 
ſigned that IT ſhould emulate the immor- 
tal touches of a Raphael or a Titian, 
yet the want of taſte among my country- 


men, and their prejudice againlt every - 


artiſt who is a native, have degraded me 
to the miſerable neceſſity, as Shafteſbury 
ſays—* of illuſtrating prodigies in fairs, 
© and adorning heroick fign-poſts.* 
However, as I * ſtudied to improve 


even this meaneſt exerciſe of the pencil, 


I intend to ſet up for myſelf; and, un- 
der the favour of your countenance, to 
reduce the vague practice of SIGN- 
PAINTING to ſome ſtandard of elegance 
and propriety. mo | | 
It cannot be doubted, but that SiGNns 
were intended originally to expreſs the 
ſeveral occupations of their owners ; 
and to bear ſome affinity, in their exter- 
nal deſignations, with the wares to be 
diſpoſed of, or the buſineſs carried on 
within. Hence the Ha ND and SHEaRs 


is juſtly appropriated, to tailors; as the 


Hand and PEN is to writing-maſters ; 
though the very reverend and right wor- 
thy order of my neighbours, the Fleet- 
parſons, have aſſumed it to themſelves 
as a_rhark of Marriages performed 
© without impoſition.” The WooL- 
Pack plainly points out to us a WooL- 
LEN-DRAPER; the NAKED Box ele- 
gantly reminds us of the neceſſity of 
cloathing ; and the GOLDEN FLEECE 
N denotes the riches of our ſta- 
ple commodity: but are not the HEN and 
CHICKENS, and the three Plagoss, 
the unqueſtionable right of the poulterer; 
and not to be uſurped by the venders of 
ſilk or linen? 25 5 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the 


groſs blunders committed in this point, 


houſe, and BEN Jonxsox's by t 
VVT other 
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by almoſt every branch of trade, I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf chiefly to the 


numerous fraternity of Publicans, whoſe _ 


extravagance in this affair calls aloud 
for reprehenſion and reſtraint. Their 
modeit anceſtors were contented with a 
plain Bough ſtuck up before their doors : 
whence aroſe the wiſe proverb Good 
© wine needs no buſh :* but how have 
they ſince deviated from their ancient 
ſimplicity ! They have ranſacked earth, 
air, and ſeas; called down fun, moon, 
and ſtars, to their aſſiſtance; and exhi+ 
bited all the monſters that ever teemed 
from fantaſtic imagination. Their 


Hogs in Armour, their Blue Boars, 


Black Bears, Green Dragons, and 


Golden Lions, have already been ſuffi- 


ciently expoſed by your brother eſſay 
writers: 3 
— borridus, atraque T igrisg 
Squamoſuſque Draco, et fulva cervice 
LT.eæna. | | VIS C. 
Wich foamy tuſks to ſeem a hriſtly boar, 
Or imitate the lion's angry roar; 
Or hiſs a dragon, or a tyger ſtare, ; 
Jo 9 D&aYDENs 


Iys no wonder that theſe gentlemen, _ 


who tigulge themſelves in ſuch unwar- 
rantable* liberties, ſhould have fo little 
regard to the choice of SIGNS adapted 


to their MySTERY. There can be no 


objection male to the BUNCH or 
GRAPES, the RUMMER, or the Tus: 
but would not any one enquire for a 


Hoſier at the LEG, or for a Lockſmith 
at the CRoss-KEYs? And who would 


expect any thing but water to be ibid at 
the FOUNTAIN? The Tukk's HEap 
may fairly intimate that a ſeraglio is 
kept within; the RosE may be {trained 
to ſome propriety of meaning, as. the 


buſineſs there tranſacted may be ſaid to 


be done under the Roſe: but why 
muſt the ANGEL, the LAuz, and the 
MITRE, be the deſignations of the ſeats 


of drunkenneſs or proſtitution? 


Some regard ſhould likewiſe be paid 


by tradeſmen to their ſituation; or, in 
other words, to the propriety of the 
place: and in this too the Publicans 
are notoriouſly faulty. The KinG's 

ARMS, and the STAR AND GARTER, 
are aptly enough placed at the co::rt-end * 
of the town, and in the neighbourhood  - 
of the Royal Palace; SHAKESPEARC's 


Head takes his ſtation by one jp; 


: 
4 % 
— Ae 24. . ̃ — ⁵-́ av or Cert, 


% 
. 
— 
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26 
other: HELL is a public-houſe adjoining 
to Weſtminſter Hall, as the DEI. 
/TAVERN is to the lawyers quarters in 
the TEMPLE: but what bes the CROWN 
to do by the Change, or the Gun, the 
Sur, or the ANCHOR, any where but 
7 5 at Wapping, or Dept- 
ford? 


It was certainly from a noble ſpirit 8 
of doing honour to a ſuperior deſert, 


that our forefathers uſed to hang out the 
Heads of thoſe who were particularly 
eminent in their profeſſions. Hence we 


fee GALEN and PARACELSUS exalted - 


before the ſhops of chemiſts ; and the 


great names of TULLY, DRYDEN, 


OPE, &c. immortal:zed- on the rubric 
poſts of bookſellers, while their heads 
— the learned repoſitories of 
their works. But I know not whence 
it happened that Publicans have claim- 
ed a right to the phyſiognomies of kings 
and heroes, as I cannot find ont, by the 


moſt painful reſearches, that there is any 


alliance between them. LEBEC, as he 
was an excellent cook, is the fit repreſen- 
tative of luxury; and BROUGHTON, 
"that renowned athletic champion, has an 
indiſputable right to put up his own 
head, if he pleaſes: but what reaſon can 
there be, why the glorious Dx E WII 
"LIAM ſhould draw porter, or the brave 
"ADMIRAL VERNON retail flip? Why 
muſt QUEEN ANNE keep a gin-ſhop, 
and KING CHARLES inform us of a 
| ſkettle-ground ? Propriety of character, 
J think, requires, that theſe illuſtrious 
- + perſonages ſhould be depoſed from their 
15 ſtations; and I would recommend 

_ hereafter that the ALDERMAN's effigy 
mould accompany his InTiIRE Burr 
BER; and that the comely face of that 
public- ſpirited patriot, © who firſt re- 
7 duced the price of punch, and raiſed 
© it's reputation PRO BONO PUB- 
© LICO,” ſhould be ſet up wherever 
85 * of warm rum is to be 
I have been uſed to conſider ſeveral 
Signs, for the frequency of which it is 
difficult to give any other reaſon, as fo 
many higroglyphics with a hidden mean- 

_ Ing, ſatirizing the follies of the people, 
or conveying inſtruc̃tion to the paſſer by. 
J am afraid that the ſtale jeſt on our ſo- 
her citizens gave riſe to ſo many Horns 
in the public {ireets; and the number 
_of CasTLES floating with the wind, 
Was probably defigned as a ridicule on 


thoſe cxcted by hating projectors. 
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TUMBLEDOWN DICK, in the Borough 
of Southwark, is a fine moral on the in- 


ſtability of greatneſs and the conſe. | 


_ of ambition: but there is a moſt 
ill-natured farcaſm againſt the fair-ſex 
exhibited, on a ſign in Broad St. Giles's, 
of a headleſs female figure, called the 
Goop Woman: | 8 


Quale portentum, neque militaris 

Daunia in latis alit eſculetis; 

Nec Fube tellus generat, 'leonum 
| Arida nutrix Hon. 

No beaft of ſuch portentous ſize 

In warlike Daunia's foreſt lies, 

Nor ſuch the tawny lion reigns 

Fierce on his native Afric's thirſty plains, 

Sb Eh | FzxaAancrs. 


A difcerning eye may alſo diſcover in 
many of our Stoss evident marks of 
the religion prevalent among us before 
the Reformation. Saint GEORGE, as 
the tutelary ſaint 'of this nation, may 
= the cenſure of ſuperſtition : but 
St. DUNSTAN with his tongs ready to 
take hold of SATAN's noſe, and the le- 
gions of ANGELs, Nuns, Cxo5Sses, 
and Horx LAuss, certainly had their 
* in the days of Popery. 
85 ong the many S1GNs, which are 
'appropriated to ſome particular buſineſs, 
and yet have not the leaſt connection 
with it, I cannot, as yet, find any rela- 
tion between BLUE Ba Ls and pawn- 
brokers; nor could I conceive the in- 
tent of that long Pol jatting out at the 
entrance of a barber's ſhop, till a friend 
of mine, a learned etymologiſt and glol- 
' fariographer,' aſſured me, that the uſe 
of this POLE took it's riſe from the cor- 
ruption of an old Engliſh word. It 
© 18 probable,” ſays he, ©'that dur pri- 
© mitive tonſors uſed to ſtick ijp a wood- 
© en block, or head, or Pol U, as it was 
, © then called, before their ſhop-windows, 
© to denote their occupation ; and that 
© afterwards, through a confounding of 
« different things with a like pronuncia- 
tion, they put up that parti- coloured 
« ſtaff of an enormous length, which is 
© now called a POLE, and appropriated 
© only to barbers.” 
The ſame obſervations might be ex- 
' tended to other methods that tradeſmen 
make uſe of to attract the public fotice. 
Thus, the card Sante any 


upon their packs the figure perhaps of 
Harry the Eighth, of the Great Mogul, 
though I cannot find in“ hiſtory 'rhat 
15 e either 


rough 


the in- 
conſe. } 


a moſt 
Lir-ſex 
iles's, 
ed the 


Hon. 


plains. 
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either of theſe monarchs played at cards: 


it would therefore be more in character 
to give us à picture of the GROOM- 
PORTER, or of that maſter of the ſei- 
ence the celebrated Hox IE, who has 


compoſed an elaborate treatiſę on every 


faſhionable game. 


I could point out to you many more 
enormities; but left I ſhould exceed the 
limits of your paper, I ſhall at preſent 
conclude with aſſuring you, that I aii 

| Your devoted humble ſervant, 
1 N PHILIP CARMINE. 


=: SATURDAY, DECEMBER g, 1752. 


DA, PATER, AUGUSTAM MEN TI CONSCENDERE SEDEM3 
' DA FONTEM LUSTRARE BONI; DA, LUCE REPER TAs ' 


IN TE CONSPICUOS ANIMI DEFIGERE vIis us! 


GIVE ME, © FATHER, TO THY THRONE ACCESS, 


Bor rk. 


UNSHAKEN SEAT OF ENDLESS HAPPINESS! 
GIVE ME, UNVEIL'D, THE SOURCE OF GOOD TO sR 
GIVE ME THY LIGHT, AND FIX MINE EYES ON THEE! 


TOTHING has offended me more, 

J than the manner in which ſubjects 
of eternal moment are often treated. 
To diſpute on moral and theological 
i is become a faſhion; and it is 


{ual with perſons, of whom it is no re- 


proach to ſay they are ignorant, becauſe 
their opportunities of gaining knowledge 
have been few, to determine with the ut- 
moſt confidence upon queſtions to which 
Ki equal. In almoſt 
etulance prates of fitneſs and virtue, of 
eedom and fate; and it is common to 
hear diſputes concerning everlaſtin g 
pineſs and miſery, the myſteries of reli- 
gion and the attributes of GOD, inter- 
mingled with lewdneſs and blaſphemy, 
or at leaſt treated with wanton negli- 
gence and abſurd merriment. Wy 
For lewydneſs and blaſphemy, it is hoped 
no apology will be ſerioully offered: and 
it is ERR that if the queſtion in de- 
bate was, which of the diſputants ſhould 
be hanged on the morrow, it would be 
conducted with decency and gravity, as 
à matter of ſome importance: that riſi- 
ble good · humour, and that noble free- 
dom, of which they appear to be ſo fond, 
would be thought not well to agree with 
their ſubje&t ; nor would either of the 
gentlemen. be much delighted, if an ar- 
gument intended to demonſtrate that he 
would within a few hours be ſuipended 


on a gibbet, ſhould be embelliſhed with 
2 witty alluſion to a button and loop, or 


a jocular remark that it would effectual- 
ly ſecure him from future accidents either 
by land or water: and yet the juſtice and 


merey of Omnipotence, the life and 


death of the Soul, are treated with ridi- 


cule and ſport; and it is contended, that 
with ridicule and ſport they ought always 
to be treated. „ 

But the effect, as well as the manner, 
of theſe faſhionable diſputes, is always 
ill: they tend to eſtabliſh what is caſl- 
ed natural religion, upon the ruins 6f 
Chriſtianity ; and a man has no ſoon- 
er {tiled himſelf a moral phiioſophers 


than he finds that his duty both toGOD 


and man is contracted into a very ſmall 
compaſs, and may be practiſed with the 
greateſt facility. Yet as this effe& is 
not always apparent, the unwary are 
frequently deluded into fatal error; an 

imagine they are attaining the highefl 

degree of moral excellence, while they 
are inſenſibly loſing the principles upop 

which alone temptation can be reſiſted; 
and a ſteady perleverance in well-doing 


ſecured, 


Among other favourite and unſu- 
ſpeed topics, is the Excellency of Vir- 


tue. Virtue is ſaid neceſſarily to pro- 


duce it's own happineſs, and to be con- 


ſtantly and adequately it's own reward; 


as vice, on the contrary, never fails to 


produce miſery, and inflit upon itſelf 
the puniſhment it deſerves; FE 


of which every one is ready to affirm, 
that they may be admitted without ſcru- 
ple, and" believed without danger, But 

om hence it is inferred, that future re- 
wards and puniſhments are not neceſſa- 
th either to furniſh adequate motives to 
the practice of virtue, or to Juſtify the 
ways of God. In confequence of their 
being not neceſſary, they become doubt- 
ful; the Deity is ck and Jeſs the —_ 
| 2 — 
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of fear and hope ; and as virtue is ſaid 
to be that which produces ultimate good 
below, whatever 1s ſuppoſed to produce 


ultimate good below is ſaid to be virtue: 


right and wrong are confounded, be. 
cauſe; remote conſequences cannot per- 
fectly be known; the principal barrier, 
by which appetite — paſſion are re- 


ſtrained, is broken down; the remon- 


ſtrances of conſcience are overborne by 


ſophiſtry; and the acquired and habitual 
ſhame of vice is ſybdued by the perpe- 


tual efforts of vigorous reſiſtance. 


But the inference from which theſe 


dreadful conſequences proceed, however 


plauſible, is not juſt; nor does it appear 


from experience, that the premiſes are 
true. EE 
That VIRTUE ALONE 1s HAPPI- 


NESS BELOW, is indeed a maxim in ſpe- 


culative morality,” which all the treaſures 
of learning have been laviſhed to ſupport, 
and all the flowers of wit collected to re- 


commend ; it has been the favourite of 


ſome among the wiſeſt and beſt of man- 
kind in every generation; and is at once 
venerable for it's age, and lovely in the 
bloom of a new youth. And yet if it be 
allowed that they who languiſh in diſeaſe 


and indigence, who ſuffer pain, hunger, 
and nakedneſs, in obſcurity and ſolitude, 


are leſs happy than thoſe who, with the 
ſame degree of virtue, enjoy health, and 
eaſe, and plenty, who are diſtinguiſhed 


by fame, and courted by ſociety ; it fol- 
lows that virtue alone is not efficient of 


happineſs, becauſe virtue cannot always 
beſtow thoſe things upon which happt - 
nels is confeſſed to depend. | 
It is indeed true, that virtue in proſpe- 
rity enjoys more than vice, and that in 
adverſity ſhe ſuffers leſs: if proſperity 
and adverſity, therefore, were merely ac- 


cidental to virtue and vice, it might be- 


granted, that, ſetting alide thoſe things 


upon which moral conduct has no influ- 


ence, as foreign to the queſtion, every 
man is happy, either negatively or poſi- 
tively, in proportion as he is virtuous z 
though it were denied, that virtue alone 
could put into his poſſeſſion all that is 


eſſential to human felicity. 


But proſperity and adverſity, affluence 
and want, are not independent upon mo- 


ral conduct: external advantages are fre- 


quently obtained by vice, and forfeited by 


virtue; for as an eſtate may be gained by 


ſecreting a will, or loading a die, an 
eſtate may alſo be loſt by with- holding 


a vote, or rejecting a job. 


reſiſted 
ariſe from the belief of a future ſtate, in 
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Areexternal advantages then too light 
to turn the ſcale? Will an act of virtue, 
by which all are rejected, enſure more 


happineſs than an act of vice, by which 


all are procured ? Are the advantages, 
which an eſtate obtained by an act of vice 
beſtows, overbalanced through life by 
regret and remorſe? and the indigence 
and contumely that follow the loſs of 


conveniencies, which virtue has rejected, 


more than compenſated by content and 


ſelf. approbation? 


That which is ill-gotten, is not always 
ill uſed; nor is that which is well rejected 
always remembered without regret. It 
is not to be ſuppoſed that he who, by an 
act of fraud, gained the poſſeſſion of a 


thouſand pounds a year, which he ſpends 


in ſuch a gratification of his appetites 
and paſhons as is conſiſtent with health 


and reputation, in the reciprocation of 


civilites among his equals, and ſome- 
times in acts of bounty and munificence, 
and who uſes the power and influence 
which it gives him ſo as to conciliate at- 
fection and procure reſpect; has leſs 
happineſs below, than if by a ſtronger 
effort of virtue he had continued in a ſtate 
of dependence and poverty, negle&ed 
and deſpiſed, deſtitute of any other means 
to exerciſe the ſocial affections than mu- 
tua] condolence with thoſe who ſuffer 
the ſame calamity, and almoſt wiſhing, in 
the bitterneſs of his diſtreſs, that he had 
nw BOT: the opportunity which he had 
5 


| It may indeed be urged, that the hap- 


pineſs and infelicity of both theſe ſtates 


are ſtill in exact proportion to virtue: 
that the affluence, which was acquired 
by a ſingle act of vice, is enjoyed only by 
the exerciſe of virtue; and that the pe- 


nury, incurred by a ſingle effort of vir- 
tue, is rendered afflictive only by impa- 


tience and diſcontent. 

But whether this be granted or denied, 
it remains true that the happineſs in both 
theſe ſtates is not equal; and that in one 


the means to enjoy life were acquired by 
vice, which in the other were loſt by vir- 


tue. And if it be poſſible, by a ſingle 


act of vice, to encreaſe happineſs upon 


the whole of life; from what rational mo- 
tives cap the temptation to that act be 
? From none, ſurely, but ſuch as 


waich virtue will be rewarded and vice 
puniſhed; for to what can happineſs be 
wiſely ſacrificed, but to greater happi- 
neſs? and how can the ways of God be 

juſtified, 
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juſtified, if a man, by the irreparable injury 
of his neighbour, becomes happier upon 
the whole, than he would have been if 
he had obſerved the eternal rule, and 
done to another as he would that another 
ſhould do to him? | 
Perhaps I may be told that to talk of 
ſacrificing happineſs to greater happinels, 
as virtue, is abſurd; and that he who is 
reſtrained from fraud or violence, merely 
by the fear of Hell, is no more virtuous 
than he who is reſtrained merely by th 
fear of a gibbet. ON ie = 
But ſuppoſing this to be true, yet with 
reſpect to . mere external rectitude 
of conduct anſwers all the purpoſes of 
virtue; and if I travel without being rob- 
bed, it is of little conſequence to me, 
whether the perſons. whom I met on the 
road were reſtrained from attempting to 


invade my property by the fear of pu- 


niſhment, or the abhorrence of vice: ſo 
that the gibbet, if it does not produce 
virtue, is yet of ſuch meconteltible utility, 
that I believe thoſe gentlemen would be 
very unwilling that it ſhould be remov- 
ed, who are, natwithſtanding, ſo zealous 
to ſteel every breaſt againſt the fear of 
damnation ; nor would they be content, 


however negligent of their ſouls, that 
their property ſhould be no otherwiſe ſe- 
cured, than by the power of MokAL 
BEAUTY, and the prevalence of ideal 
enjoyments. | 5 _ 
It it be aſked, how moral agents be- 
came the ſubjects of accidental and adven- 
titious happineſs or miſery ; and why they 
were placed in a ſtate in which it fre- 
quently happens, that virtue only allevi- 
ates calamity, and vice only moderates 
delight; the anſwer of Revelation is 
known, and it muſt be the-taſk of thoſe 
who reject it to give a better; it is 
enough for me to have proved that man is 
at prefent in ſuch a ſtate: I pretend not to 
trace the unſearchable ways of the Al- 


mighty, nor attempt to penetrate the 


© darkneſs that ſurrounds his throne :* 


but amidſt this enlightened generation, 


in which ſuch multitudes can account for 
apparent obliquities and defects in the 
natural and the moral world, I am con- 
tent with an humble expectation of that 
time, in which every thing that is crook- 
„ed ſhall be made ſtraight, and every 
thing that is imperfect ſhall be done 
© away." CD x 1 
A 
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HAPPY THE MAN, AND HAPPY HE ALONE, 


| HE WHO CAN CALL TO-DAY HIS. OWN 3 
HE WHO, SECURE WITHIN, CAN sAx, 


| TO-MORROW DO THY WORST, FOR I HAVE LIY'D TO-DAY» 
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IT is the fate of all who do not live in 
neceſſary or accidental obſcurity, who 
neither paſs undiſtinguiſned through the 
vale of poverty, nor hide themſelves in 
the groves of ſolitude, to have a numerous 
acquaintance and few friends. 
An acquaintance is a being who meets 
us with a ſmile and a ſalute, who tells us 
in the ſame breath that he is glad and 


ſorry for the moſt trivial good and ill that 


befals us, and yet who turns from us 


without regret, who ſcaice wiſhes to fee 


us again, who forſakes us in hopeleſs 
ſickneſs or adverſity, and when we die 
remembers us no more. A friend is he 


Dxvyvene 


with whom our intereſt is united, upon 15 
whoſe participation all our pleaſures de- 
pend; who ſooths us in the fretfulneſs of 


diſeaſe, and cheers us in the gloom of a 
priſon; to whom when we die even our 


remains are ſacred, who follows them 
with tears to the grave, and preſerves our - 
image in his heart. A friend our calami- 
ties may grieve, and our wants 9 im- 
poveriſh, « but negle& only can offend, 
and unkindneſs alienate. Is it not there- 


fore aſtoniſhing, that a friend ſhould _. 


ever be alienated or offended ? and can 
there be a ſtronger inſtance of the folly 
and caprice of mankind, than their with- 
holding from thoſe upon whom their 
happineſs is confeſſed to depend, that oi- . 
vility which they laviſh upon others, 
| without 


ne "T * 
* 


without hope of ngher reward than 
2 trivial = — — of 
their vanity, by an echo of their campli- 


ments and a return of their oberſance ? 


Of this caprice there are none who have 
more cauſe to complain than myſelf. 
That I am a perſon of ſome importance 
hag never yet been diſputed: I am allow- 
ed to have great power to pleaſe and to 
inſtruct ; 1 always contribute to the fe- 
bkcity of thoſe by whom I am well treat- 


ed; and I muſt confeſs, that J am never 


abuſed without leaving marks of my re- 
I behind me. ODS 

am generally regarded as a friend; 
und there are few who could think of 


parting with me for the laſt time, with- 


out the utmoſt regret, ſolicitude, and re- 
Inance. I know, wherever I come, 
that I have been the object of defire and 


| hope; and that the pleaſure which I am 


expected to diffuſe, has, like all others, 
bean enjoyed by anticipation. By the 


_ young and gay, thoſe who are entering 


the world either as a ſcene of buſineſs or 
* 9p I am frequently defired with 
h impatience, that although every mo- 
ment brings on wrinkles and decrepitude 
with irreſtitible rapidity, that they will be 
wulling that the time of my abſence ſhould 
be annihilated, and the approach of wrin- 
kles and decrepitude rendered yet more 
* There cannot ſurely be 
nger evidence than this of my in- 
fluence upon their happineſs, or of their. 
affection for me: and yet the tranſport 
with which I am at fr received quick- 

ly fubſides; they appear to grow 
of my company, they would again ſhorten 
life to haſten the hour of my departure, 
and they refle& upon the length of my 
viſit with regret. | 
To the aged I confeſs I am not able 
equal advantages; and yet 


to procure 
here are ſome of theſe who have been re- 
_ -mankable for their virtue, among whom 
Texperience more conſtant reciprocations 


of triendſtip. I never heard that they ex- 


preſſed an impatient expectation of me 


when abſent, nor do they receive me with 

rapture when I come; but while I ftay 
they treat me with complacency and 
e ; and in proportion as their 


„Frſt addreſs is leſs violent, the whole te- 


nour of their conduct is more equal: they 
ſuffer me to leave them in an evening 
without importunity to prolong my viſit, 


and think of my departure with indiffer- 
ce. 


Vou will, perhaps, imagine, that I 


tance, he b 
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am diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſtrange fingu- 
larity, of which the uncommon treatment 
that I receive is a conſe e. As few 


can judge with impartiality of their own 


er, none are believed merely upon 
their own evidence who affirm it to be 
good: I will therefore deſcribe to you the 
manner in which I am received by per- 
ſons of very different ſtations, capaci- 
ties, and employments. The facts ſha]l 
be exhibited without falſe colouring; I 
will neither ſuppreſs, ſoften, nor exag- 
gerate any circumſtance, by which the 
natural and genuine ſtate of theſe facts 
may be diſcovered, and I know that your 
fagacity will do me juſtice. 

In ſummer Iriſeveryearly, and the firſt 
perſon that I ſee is a peaſant at his work, 
who generally regards me with a ſmile, 
though he ſeldom participates of my 
bounty. His labour is ſcarce- ever fu- 
ſpended while I am with him; yet he al- 
ways talks of me with complacency, and 
never treats me with neglect or indeco- 
rum, except perhaps on a holiday, when 
be has been tippling; and this I can ea- 
ſily overlook, cough he commonly re- 
ceives a hint of his fault the next morn- 
ing, that he may be the more upon his 
guard for the future. AED 

But though in the country I have rea- 
ſon to be belt ſatisfied with the behavi- 
our of thoſe whom I firſt ſee, yet in my 
early walks in town I am almoſt ſure to 
be inſulted. As ſoon as the wretch who 
has paſſed the night at a tavern, or 2 
gaming-table, perceives me at a diſ- 
ins to mutter curſes againſt 
me, though he knows they will be fulfil- 
led upon Finſelf, and is impatient till he 
can bar his door, and hide himſelf in bed. 

I have one ſiſter, and though her com- 
plexion is very dark, yet ſhe is not with- 
out her charms: the is, I confeſs, ſaid 
to look belt by candle-light, in her 
- jewels, and at a publick place, where the 
ſplendor of her dreſs, and the multipli- 
city of other objects, prevent too minute 
an examination of her perſon. Some 
good judges have e though per- 
haps a little whimſically, that there is 

ſomething inexpreſſibly pleaſing in her by 
moen-light, a kind of placid eaſe, a gen- 
tle languor, which ſoftens her features, 


and gives new grace to her manner: they 


ſay too, that ſhe is beſt diſpoſed to be 
agreeable company in a walk, under the 
checquered ſhade of a grove, along the 

een banks of a river, or upon the landy 
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My ſiſter's principles in ___ parti- 
eulars differ from mine; but there has 
been always ſuch. a harmony between ns, 
that the (idem ſmiles upon thoſe who 
have ſuffered me to paſs with a contemp- 
tuous negligence ; much leis does ſhe uſe 
her influence, which is very great, to pro- 
cure any advantage for thoſe who drive 
me from their preſence with outrage and 
abuſe; and yet none are more aſſiduous 
in their addreſſes, nor intrude longer upon 
her privacy, than thoſe who are moſt im- 
acably my enemies. 

She is generally better received by the 
poor than the rich; and indeed ſhe ſel- 
dom viſits the indigent and the wretch- 
ed, without bringing ſomething for their 
relief; yet thoſe who are moſt ſolicitous 
to engage her in parties of pleature, and 
are ſeen longeſt in her company, are al- 


ways ſuſpected of ſome evil deſign. 


LVou will, perhaps, think there is 
ſomething enigmatieal in all this; and 
leſt you 2 yet be able to diſco- 
ver my true character ſufficiently to en- 
gage you in my intereſt, Iwill give you 
a ſhort hiſtory of the incidents that have 
happened to me during the laſt eight 
hours. 3 

It is now four o cloek in the after- 
noon: about ſeven J roſe; ſoon after, as 
I was walking by the dial in Covent 
Garden, I was perceived by a man well 
dreſſed, who appeared to have been ſleep- 
ing under one of the ſheds, and whom a 
'watcohman had juſt told that I was ap- 


proaching. After attempting to ſwear ſe- 
veral oaths, and ſaggering a few paces, 


he ſeowled at me under his hat, and in- 
fulted me indirectly, by telling the 
watchman, as well as he could, that he 
had ſat in company with my ſiſter till he 
became too drunk to find his way home, 
whieh nevertheleſs he had attempted zand 
that he hated the ſight of me as he hated 
the devil: he then deſired that a coach or 
a chair might be immediately called to 


carry him from my preſence. 


About nine I viſited a young lady who 


could not ſee me, becauſe ſhe was but juſt 
returned from a rout. I went next to a 


ſtudent in the Temple, who received me 


with great joy; but told me, that he was 
going to dine with a gentleman, whoſe 
daughter he had long courted, and who 
at length, by the interpoſition of friends, 


again met m 


he who had 


of proeuring me 
that you bill yourſelf be ſolicitous to 


had been perſuaded to conſent to the 
match, though ſeveral others had offer- 
ed a larger ſettlement. From this inter- 


view J had no deſire to detain him; and 


about twelve I found a young prodigal, 
to whom I had afforded many opportu- 
nities of felicity, which he neglected to 
improve; and whom 1 had ſcarce ever 
left without having convineed him, that 
he was waſting life in the ſearch of plea- 
ſure which he could never find. He look- 
ed upon me with a countenance full of 
ſuſpicion, dread and perplexity, and 
ſeemed to wiſn that I had dela 

viſit, or been excluded by his ſervant; 
imagining, as I have ſinee heard, that a 
bailiff was behind me. After dinner, I 
friend the ſtudent; but 
lately receiver -me-with 
extaſy, now leered at me with-a ſullen 
diſcontent, and if it had been in his 


power would have deſtroyed / me, for no 


other reaſon than becauſe the eld gentle- 


man whom he had viſited had changal 
his mind. | 


You may, : perhaps, be told, that Lam 


myſelf inconſtant and capricious, that 
am never the ſame perſon eight. ancł forty 
hours together, and that no man- knows 
whether at my next viſit I' ſhall bring 


him good or evil: but identity of 


* 


might with equal truth be denied of: the 
Adventurer, and of every other being 
upon earth; for all animal bodies are in 
a ſtate of perpetual decay and renovatione 
o e. a ſlander does not indeed 


deſerve a ſerious reply ;:and I believe you 
are now ready to anſwer every other ca- 


vil of my enemies, by convineing the 
world that it is their own fault af Ldo 
not always leave them wiſer and better 


than I find them; and whoever has 


through life continued to becoine gra- 
dually wiſer and better, has obtained a 
ſource of divine felicity, a well of living 
water, which, like the widow's oil, ſhall 
- increaſe as it is poured out, and which, 
though it was ſupplied by time, eternity 
ſhall not exhauſt. | 


I hope, Sir, your paper vill be a means 
better treatment; and 


ſeeure the friendſhip of, 
| Vour humble ſervant, 
1 To- Dar. 
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NY WHOM THE DREAD OF WANT ENSNARES, 


THE ADVENTTURER, 


1 . 
Hor. 


WITH BASENESS ACTS, WITH MEANNESS BEARS. 
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F all the expedients that have been 


— found out to alleviate the miſeries 


of life, none is left to deſpair but com- 

int: and though complaint, without 
E. of relief, may be thought rather to 
encreaſe than mitigate anguiſh, as it re- 
collects every circumſtance of diſtreſs, 
and imbitters the memory of paſt ſuffer- 
ings by the anticipation of future; yet, 
like weeping, it is an indulgence of that 


which it is pain to ſuppreſs, and ſooths 


with the hope of pity the wretch who 
deſpairs of comfort. Of this number is 
he who now addreſſes you: yet the ſolace 
of complaint, and the hope of pity, are 


nat the only motives that have induced 


me-to communicate the ſeries of events, 
by which I have been led on in an in- 
ſenſible deviation from felicity, and at 
laſt plunged in irremediable calamity: I 


wiſh that others may eſcape perdition ; 


and am, therefore, ſolicitous to warn 


them of the path that leads to the pre- 


cipĩce from which I have fallen. 
I am the only child of a wealthy far- 
he was himſelf illiterate, 
was the more zealous to make his ſon a 
ſcholar; imagining that there was in the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin ſome ſe- 
cret charm of perpetual influence, which 


as I paſſed through life would ſmooth 


the way before me, eſtabliſh the happi- 


neſs of ſucceſs, and ſupply new reſources 


to diſappointment. But not being able 
to deny himſelf the pleaſure he found in 


having me about him, inſtead of ſending 


me out to a boarding-ſchool, he offered 
the curate of the pariſh ten pounds a year 
and his board to become my tutor. 
This gentleman,. who. was in years, 
and had lately buried. his wife, accepted 
the employment, but refuſed the ſalary : 
the work of education, he ſaid, would 
agreeably fill his intervals of leiſure, and 
happily coincide with the duties of his 
function; but he obſerved that his. cu- 


racy, which was thirty pounds a year, 


| and had long ſubſiſted-him when he had 


a family, would make him wealthy now 


he was a ſingle man; and therefore he in- 
ſiſted to pay for his board: to this my 
father, with whatever reluctance, was 
obliged to conſent. At the age of ſix 
years, I began to read my Accidence 


under my preceptor; and at fifteen had 


— through the Latin and Greek Claſ- 
ks. But the languages were not all 
that I learned of this gentleman; beſides 
other ſcience of leſs importance, he taught 
me the theory of Chriſtianity by his pre- 
cepts, and the practice by his example. 
As his temper was calm and ſteady, 
the influence which he had acquired over 
me was unlimited: he was never capri- 
ciouſly ſevere ; ſo that I regarded his diſ- 
leaſure not as an effect of his infirmity, 
t of my own fault; he diſcovered ſo 
much affection in the pleaſure with which 
he commended, and in the tender con- 
cern with which he reproved me, that I 
loved him as a father; and his devotion, 
though rational and manly, was yet ſo 
habitual and fervent, that I reverenced 
him as a faint. I found even my paſ- 
fions. controuled by an awe which his 
preſence impreſſed; and by a conſtant at- 
tention to his doctrine and his life, I ac- 
quired ſuch a ſenſe of my connection 
with the inviſible world, and ſuch 2 
conviction of the conſciouſneſs of DEI- 
ITV to all my thoughts, that every in- 
ordinate wiſh was ſecretly ſuppreſſed, and 
my conduct . e by the moſt ſcru- 


pulous circumſpection. 


My father thought he had now tak en 
ſufficient care of my education, and 
therefore began to expect that I ſhoukl 

aſſiſt in overlooking his ſervants, and 
managing his farm, in which he intend- 
*d I ſhould ſucceed him: but my pre- 
ceptor, whoſe principal view was not my 
temporal advantage, told him that, as a 
farmer, great part of my leayning would 
be totally uſeleſs; and that the only way 
to make me ſerviceable to mankind, in 
proportion to the knowledge I had ac- 
quired, would be to ſend me to the uni- 
| | 5 verſity, 
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verſity; that at a proper time I might 


take orders. But my father, beſides that 
he was ſtill unwilling to part with me, 


had probably many reaſons againſt my 


entering the world in a caſſock.: ſuch, 
however, was the deference which he 


paid to my tutor, that he had almoſt im- 
plicitly ſubmitted to his determination, 
when a relation of my mother's, who 


was an attorney of great practice in the 


Temple, came to ſpend part of the long 
vacation at our houſe, in conſequence of 
invitations which had been often repeat- 
ed during an abſence of many years. 

My father thought that an opportu- 


| nity of conſulting how to diſpoſe of me, 


with a man ſo wellacquainted with life, 
was not to be loſt; and perhaps he ſe- 
cretly hoped that my 3 would 

ive up his opinion as indefenſible, if a 
perſon of the lawyer's experience ſhould 
declare againſt it. My couſin was ac- 
cordingly made umpire in the debate ; 
and after he had heard the arguments on 
both ſides, he declared againſt my be- 
coming a farmer: he ſaid, 1t would be an 
act of injuſtice to bury my parts and 
learning in the obſcurity of rural life ; 
becauſe, if produced to the world, they 
would probably be rewarded with wealth, 
and diſtinction. My preceptor imagin- 
ed the queſtion was now finally deter- 
mined in his favour; and being obliged 
to viſit one of his parithioners that was 
ſick, he gave me a look of congratula- 


tion as he went out, and I perceived his 


cheek glow with a fluſh of triumph, and 
his eye ſparkle with tears of delight. 
But he had no ſooner left the room, 
than my couſin gave the converſation 
another turn: he told my father, that 
though he had oppoſed his making me 
a farmer, he was not an advocate for my 
becoming a parſon; for that to make a 
young fellow a parſon, without being 


able to procure him a living, was to make 


him a beggar. He then made ſome witty 
reflections on the old gentleman who was 
juſt gone out; nobody, he ſaid, could 
queſtion his having been put to a bad 
trade, who conſidered his circumſtances 
now he had followed it forty years. And 
after ſome other ſprightly fallies, which, 
though they made my father laugh, made 
me tremble; he clapped him upon the 
ſhoulder—« If you have a mind your boy 
* ſhould make a figure in life, old gen- 


© tleman,' ſays he, ; puthimclerk to me; 
* myLordChancellor King was no better 


than the ſon of a country ſhopkeeper; 
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and my maſter gave a perſon of much 
greater eminence many a half crown 
© when he was an attorney's clerk in 
© the next chambers to mine. What 


ſay you? thall I take him up with me 


or no?* My father, who had liſtened 
to this propoſal with great eagerneſs, as 
ſoon as my couſin had . 
cried—* A matchlꝰ and immediately gave 


him his hand, in token of his conſent. 


Thus the bargain was ſtruck, and my 
fate determined before my tutor came 
back. | a 

It was in vain that he afterwards ob- 
jected to the character of my new maſter, 
and expreſſed the moſt dreadful appre - 
henſions at my becoming an attorney's 
clerk, and entering into the ſociety of 
wretches who had been repreſented to 
him, and perhaps not unjuſtly, as the moſt 
profligate upon earth : they do not, in- 
deed, become worſe than others, merely 
as clerks; but as young perſons, who 
with more money to par in the grati- 
fication of appetite, are ſoonerthan others 
abandoned to their own condu& ; for 
though they are taken from under the 
protection of a parent, yet being ſcarce 
conſidered as in a ſtate of ſervitude, they 
are not ſufficiently reſtrained by the au- 


. thority of a maſter. 


My father had conceived of my couſin 
as the beſt- natured man in the world; 
and probably was intoxicated with the 
romantick hope of living to ſee me u 
the bench at [Weſtminſter Hall, or of 
meeting me on the circuit lolling in my 
own coach, and attended by a crowd of 
the inferiorin{truments of juſtice. Hewas 
not therefore to be moved either by ex- 
poſtulation orentreaty; and I ſet out with 
my couſin on horieback to meet the ſtage 
at a town within a few miles, after hav- 
ing taken leave of my father with a ten- 
derneſs that melted us both; and receiv- 
ed from the hoary faint his laſt inftruc- 
tions and benediction, and at length the 
parting embrace, which was given with 
the ſilent ardour of unutterable wiſhes, 


and repeated with tears that could no 


longer be ſuppreſſed or concealed. 


When we were ſeated in the coach, 


my couſin began to make himſelf m 

with the —— and diſcontent that he 
perceived in my countenance, at leaving 
a cowhouſe, a hogſtye, and two old grey- 
pates, who were contending whether I 
ſhould be buried in a-farm or a college. 


I, who had never heard either my father 


or my tutor treated with irreverente, 
| : : could 


themielyes. 
profaneneis of theſe fellows terrified and 


e 
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could not conceal my diſpleaſure and re- 


ſentment; but he ſtill continued to rally 


my country ſimplicity wich many allu- 
ſions which I did not then underſtand, 
but which greatly delighted the reſt of 
the company. The fourth day brought 
us to our journey's end, and my ma- 
ſter, as ſoon as we reached his chambers, 
ſhook. me by the hand, and bid me wel- 
come to the Temple. gf 


He had been ſome years a widower, 


and his only child, a daughter, being {till 
at a boarding-ſchool, his family conſiſt. 
ed only of a man and maid-ſervant and 
myſelt; for though he had two hired 
clerks, yet they lodged and boarded 
The horrid lewdneſs and 


diſguſted me: nor could I believe that 
my maſter's p 


reſpe& appeared to be ſo deftitute of vir- 
ths dud religion: I, thereſore, thought 


it my duty to appriſe him of his danger; 


and accordingly one day when we were 


at dinner, I communicated my ſuſpicion, 


and the reaſon upon which it was lound- 
ed. The formal ſolemnity with which 
I introduced this converſation, and the 


air of importance which I gave to m 


diſcovery, threw him into a violent fit 


of laughter, which ſtruck me dumb with 
confuſion and aſtoniſhment, As ſoon | 


and intereſt could 
be ſafely entruſted with men, who in every 


as he recovered himſelf, he told me, that 
though his clerks might uſe ſome ex- 
preſhons that I had not been accuſtom . 
ed to hear, yet he believed them to be 
very honeit; and that he placed more con- 
fidence in them, than he would in a 
formal prig, of whom lie knew nothing 
but that he went every morning and 


evening to prayers, and ſaid grace before 


and after meat; that as to ſwearing, they 
meant no harm; and as he did not doubt 
but that every young fellow liked a girl, 


it was better they ſhould joke about it 


than be hypocritical and fly: not that he 
would be thought to ſuſpect my integri- 
ty, or to blame me for practices, which 
he knew' to be merely the effects of bi- 
gotry and ſuperſtition in which I had 


been educated, and not the diſguiſes of 


cunning or the ſubterfuges of guilt. 

I was greatly mortified at my couſin's 
behaviour on this occaſion, and wonder- 
ed from what cauſe it could proceed, and 
why he ſhould ſo lightly paſs over thoſe 
vices in others, from which he abſtained 
himſelf; for I had never heard him ſwear; 
and as his expreſſions were not obſcene, 
I imagined his cenverſation was chaſte; 
in which, however, my ignorance de- 
ceived me, and it was not long before I 
had reaſon to change my opinion of his 


* 
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" THUS ALL BELOW, WHETHER BY NATURE'S CURSE, 

OR FATE'S DECREE, DEGEN'RATE STILL TO WORSE. 

' 60 THE BOAT'S BRAWNY CREW THE CURRENT STEM, 
AND, SLOW ADVANCING, STRUGGLE WITH THE STREAM; 
BUT IF THEY SLACK THEIR HANDS, OR CEASE TO STRIVE, 


THEN DOWN THE FLOOD WITH HEADLONG HASTE THEY DRIVE, ; 
OE To 6 . Fo 'Davypen. 


| HERE came one morning to en- 


quire for him at his chambers, a 
lady who had ſomething in her manner 


which caught my attention and excited 
my eurioſity: her cloaths were fine, but 
the manner in which they were put on 
was rather flaunting than elegant; her 


_ addreſs was not eaſy nor polite, but 


emed to he a ſtrange mixture ot affected 


ſtate and licentious familiarity; ſhe 


looked in the glais while ſhe was ſpeak- 
ing to me, and without any contuſion 
adjuſted her tucker. She ſeemed rather 
pleaſed than diſconcerted at being re. 
garded with earneſtneſs; and being told 
that my couſin was abroad, ſhe aſked 
ſome trifling queſtions, and then making 
a flight curtſey, took up the __ her 
55 F oop 
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hoop with a jerk that diſcovered at leaſt 
half her leg, and hurried down ſtairs. 
I could not help enquiring of the 
clerks, if they knew this lady; and was 
greatly confounded when they told me 
with an air of ſecrecy, that the was my 
couſin's miſtreſs, whom he had kept al- 
moſt two years in lodgings near Covent 
Garden. At firſt I ſuſpected this in- 
formation; but it was ſoon confirmed 
by ſo many circumſtances, that I could 
no longer doubt of it's truth. 


and the influence of my education was 
Kill ſtrong, I regarded my couſin's ſen- 
timents as impious and deteſtable; and 
his example rather ſtruck me with hor- 
ror, than ſeduced me to imitation. I 
flattered myſelf with hopes of effecting 
his reformation, and took every oppor- 
tunity to hint the wickedneſs of allowed 
incontinence; for which I was always 


and anſwered with the contemptuous 
ſneer of ſelf-ſufficiency when he was 
ſullen. | 

Near four years of my clerkſhip were 
now expired, and I had never yet entered 
the liſts as a diſputant with my couſin: 
for though I conceived mylelf to be 
much his tuperior in moral and theolo- 
gical learning; and though he often ad- 
mitted me to familiar converſation, yet 
I ſtill regarded the ſubordination of a 
ſervant to a maiter, as one of the duties 
of my ſtation, and preſerved it with 
luch exact neſs, that I never exceeded a 
queſtion or a hint when we were alone, 
and was always ſilent when he had com- 
pany, though I ap ce heard ſuch 
politions advanced, as made me wonder 
that no tremendous token of the Divine 
dipleaſure -immediately followed: but 
coming one night trom the tavern, warm 
with wine, and, as I imagined, fluſhed 
with polemic ſucceſs, he inſiſted upon 


my taking one glaſs with him before he 


wen: to bed; and almoſt as ſoon as we 
were ſeated, he gave me a formal chal- 


LaTiON, and defying me to prove it. 
I vow conſidered every diſtinction as 


of mind which the hero always feels at 
he 2 of danger. I thought my- 
elf ecure of victory 3 and refoicing 


mat I had often wiſhed he would per- 
it, I obliged him to declare that he 


As my ge were yet untainted, 


rallied when he was diſpoſed to be merry, 


lenge, by denying all DIV: NE REvE- 


thrown down, and ſtood forth ns the. 
hunpion of religion, with that elation 


bat he had now compelled me to do 


would diſpute upon equal terms, and 
we began the debate. But it was not 
long before I was aſtoniſhed to find my- 
ſelf eonfounded by a man, whom I faw 
half drunk, and whoſe 3 and 
abilities I deſpiſed when he was 

for as I had but very lately diſcovered, 
that any of the principles of religion, 
from the immortality of the ſoul to the 
deepeſt myſtery, had been fo much as 
queſtioned, all his objections were new. 


I was aſſaulted where I had made no pre- 


Py for defence; and having not 


en ſo much accuſtomed to diſputation, 


as to conſider that, in the preſent weak - 
neſs of human intellects, it is much 


eaſier to object than anſwer, and that in 


every diſquiſition difficulties are found 
which cannot be reſolved, I was over- 
borne by the ſudden onſet, and in the 
tumult of my ſearch after anſwers to 
his cavils, forgot to preſs the poſitive 
arguments on which religion is eſta- 
bliſhed : he took advantage of my con- 
fuſion, proclaimed his own triumph, 
and becauſe I was depreſſed, treated me 


as vanquiſhed. 


As theevent which had thus mortified 
my. pride was tually revolved in 
my mind, the ſame miſtake ſtill conti- 
nued: I enquired for ſolutions inſtead 
of proofs, and found myſelf more and 
more entangled in rhe ſnares of ſophiſtry. 
In ſome other converſations which my 
couſin was now eager to begin, new dif- 


ficulties were ſtarted, the labyrinth of 


doubt grew more intricate, and as the 
queſtion was of infinite moment, my 
mind was brought into the moſt diſ- 
treſsful anxiety. I ruminated inceſſantly 
on the ſubje& of our debate, ſometimes 
chiding myſelf for my doubts, and ſome- 
times applauding the courage and free- 
dom of my enquiry. 


While my mind was in this ſtate, I 


heard by accident that there was a club 
at an alehouſe in the neighbourhood, 


where ſuch ſubjects were freely debated, 


to which every body was admitted 
without ſcruple or formality : ta this 
club in an ev!) hour I reſolved to go, 
that 1 might learn how knotty points 
were to be difeuſſed, and truth diſtin- 
guiſhed from error. 
Acrordingly on the next club night 
I mingled with the multitude that was 
aſſembled in this ſchool of folly and in- 
fidelity. I was at firſt diſguſted at the 
groſs ignorance of ſome, and ſhocked 
at the horrid blaſphemy of. others; but 
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curioſity prevailed, and my ſenſibility 
b . wore off. I Found that al- 
moſt every ſpeaker had a different opi- 
nion, which ſome of them ſupported by 
arguments, that to me, who was utterly 
unacquainted with diſputation, appeared 
to hold oppoſite probabilities in exact 
 Equipoiſe; ſo that, inſtead of being con- 
© firmed in any principle, I was diveſted 
cf all; the perplexity of my mind was 
© increaſed, wy contraſted ſuch a habit 
of queſtioning whatever offered itſelf to 
my imagination, that I almoſt doubted 
of my own exiſtence. | 
In proportion as I was leſs aſſared in 
my principles, I was leſs circumſpect in 
my conduct: but ſuch was ſtill the force 
of education, that any groſs violence 
offered to that which I had held ſacred, 


and every act which I had been uſed 


to regard as incurring the forfeiture of 
the Divine Favour, ſtung me with re- 
morſe. I was indeed ſtill reſtrained from 
flagitious immorality, by the power of 

habit but this power grew weaker and 


weaker, and the natural propenſity to ill 


adually took place; as the motion that 
is eommunicated to a ball which is ſtruck 
up into the air, becomes every moment 
leſs and leſs, till at length it recoils by 
it's own weight, 

Fear and hope, the great ſprings of 
human action, had now loſt their prin- 
cipal objects, as I doubted whether the 
enjoyment of the preſent moment was 


not all that I could ſecure; my Poo to 


refiſt temptation diminiſhed with my de- 
pendence upon the GRACE Or GOD, 
and d to the ſanction of his law; 
ahd I was firſt ſeduced by a proſtitute, 
in my return from a declamat ion on the 
BEAUTY of virtue, and the ſtrength of 
the MORAL SENSE. 

I began now to give myſelf up entirely 
to ſenſuality, and the gratification of 
appetite terminated my proſpects of fe- 
licity : that peace of mind, which is the 
cunſſiie of the ſoul, was exchanged tor 


the gloom of doubt, and the ſtorm of 


: 2 and my confidence in GOD and 

ope of everlaſting joy, for ſudden ter- 
rors and vain wiſhes, the lothings of ſa- 
tiety, and the anguiſh of ditappoint- 
ment, 


I was indeed impatient under this 


fluctuation of opinion, and therefore I 


applied to a gentleman who. was a prin- 


cipal ſpeaker at th: club, and deemed a 
profound philoſopner, to aſſiſt the la- 


innocent upon my new. 
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bours of my own mind in the inveſtiga. 
tion of truth, and relieve me from diſ- 
traction by removing my doubts : but 
this gentleman, inſtead of adminiſtering 
i lm the prejudice of educa- 
tion, which he ſaid hindered me from 
yielding without reſerve to the force of 
truth, and might perhaps always keep 
my mind anxious, though my judgment 
ſhould be convinced. But as the moſt 
effectual remedy for this deplorable evil, 
he recommended to me the works of 
Chubb, Morgan, and many others, 
which I procured, and read with great 
eagerneſs ; and though I was not at laſt 
a ſound deiſt, yet I perceived with ſome 

leaſure that my ſtock of polemic know- 
ledge was greatly increaſed; ſo that, in- 
ſtead of being an auditor, I commenced 
a ſpeaker at the club: and though to 
ſtand up and babble to a crowd in an 
alehouſe, till filence is commanded by 
the ſtroke of a hammer, is as low an am- 
bition as can taint the human mind, yet 
I was much elevated by my new diſtinc- 
tion, and pleaſed with the deference that 
was paid to my judgment. I ſome- 
times, indeed, reflected, that I was pro- 
pagating opinions by which I had my- 
ſelf become vicious and wretched ; but 
it immediately occurred, that though 
my conduct was changed, it could not 
be proved that my virtue was leſs ; be- 
cauſe many things, which I avoided as 
vicious upon my old principles, were 
I theretore 
went on in my career, and was perpe- 
tually racking my invention for new to- 
pics and illuſtration z and among other 


expedients, as well to advance my re- 


putation, as to quiet my conſcience, and 
deliver me from the torment of remorle, 


| thought of the following. 


_ Having learned that all error is inno- 
cent, becauſe it is involuntary, I con- 
cluded that nothing more was neceſſary 
to quiet the mind than to prove that all 


vice was error: I therefore formed tlie 
following argument. 


o man be. 
© comes vicious, but from a belief that 
vice will confer happineſs ; he may, 
indeed, have been told the contrary; 
but implicit faith is not required ol 
reaſonable beings; therefore, as every 
man ought to ſeek happineſs, every 
man may lawfully make the experi- 
ment; if he is diſappointed, it is-plain 
that he did not intend that which has 


happened; fo that every vice is an er- 


o ror; 
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6 BRA and therefore no vice will be pu- 
niſhed. : 


I communicated this ingenious con- 
trivance to my friend the philoſopher, 
who, inſtead of detecting the difference 


between ignorance and perverſeneſs, or 


| ſtating the limitations within which we 


are bound to ſeek our own happineſs, 
applauded the acuteneſs of my pene- 
tration, and the force of my reaſoning. 
1 was impatient to diſplay ſo novel and 


important a diſcovery to the club, and 


the attention that it drew upon me gra- 
tified my ambition to the utmoſt of my 
I had indeed ſome oppo- 
nents ; but they were ſo little ſkilled in 
argumentation, and ſo ignorant of the 
ſubject, that it only rendered my con- 

ueſt more ſignal and important; for 
the chairman ſummed up the arguments 
on both ſides, with ſo exact and ſcrupu- 
lous an impartiality, that as I appear- 
ed not to have been confuted, thoſe who 
could not diſcover the weakneſs of my 
antagoniſts, thought that to confute me 
was impoſſible z my ſophiſtry was taken 
for demonſtration, and the number of 

roſelytes was incredible. The aſſem- 
bly conſiſted chiefly of clerks and ap- 
prentices, young perſons who had re- 
ceived a religious though not a liberal 
education; for thoſe who were totally 
ignorant, or wholly abandoned, trou- 
bled not themſelves with ſuch diſputa- 
tions as were carried on at our club: and 
theſe unhappy boys, -the eng of 
whoſe paſſions was reſtrained chiefly by 
fear, as virtue had not yet become a ha- 
bit, were glad to have the ſhackles 


ſtruck off which they were told prieſt- 


craft had put on. 


But however I might ſatisfy others, I 


was not yet ſatisfied mylelt ; my tor- 
ment returned, and new opiates became 
neceſſary : they were not indeed euſily to 
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be found; but ſuch was my good fortune, 
that an illiterate mechanic afforded me 
a moſt ſeaſonable relief. . by diſcuſſing 
the important queſtion, and demon- 
* ſtrating that the. ſoul was not nor could 


be immortal. I was, indeed, diſpoſed 


to believe without the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, 
what I now began ſecretly to wiſh; 2 
ſuch was the ſtate of my mind, that I was 
willing to give up the hope of everlaſtin 
happineſs, to be delivered from the drea 
of perpetual miſery ; and as I thought of 
dying as a remote event, the apprehenſion 
of loling my exiſtence with my life, did 
not much interrupt the pleaſures of the 
bagnio and the tavern. | 
They were, however, interrupted b 
another cauſe; for I contracted a diſtem- 
per, which alarmed and terrified me, in 
proportion as it's progreſs was ſwift, and 
it's conſequences were dreadful. In this 


diſtreſs I applied to a young ſurgeon, 


who was a ſpeaker at the club, and 
gained a genteel ſubſiſtence by keeping 
it in repair: he treated my complaint as 
a trifle; and to prevent any ſerious re- 
flections in this interval of pain and ſoli- 
citude, he rallied the deplorable length 
of my countenance, and exhorted me to 
behave like a man. | 

My pride, rather than my fear, made 
me very ſolicitous to conceal this diſor- 
der from my couſin; but he ſoon diſco- 
vered it rather with pleaſure than anger, 
as it compleated his triumph, and afford- 
ed him a new ſubje& of raillery and 


merriment. By the ſpiritual and cor- 


poreal aſſiſtance of my ſurg2on, I was 
at length reſtored to my health, with the 
ſame diſſolute morals, and a reſolution 
to purſue my pleaſures with more cau- 
tion : inſtead, therefore, of hiring a pro- 
ſtitute, I now endeavoured to ſeduce the 
virgin, and corrupt the wife. 
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| & theſe attempts my new principles 
, afforded me great aſſiſtance: tor I 
found that thoſe whom T could convert, 
I could eaſily debauch; and that to con- 


vert many, nothing more was neceſſary 


than to advance my principles, and al- 
ledge ſomething in defence of them, by 
which I appeared to he convinced myſelt; 
for not being able to diſpute, they 


thought that the argument which had 


convinced 
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convinced me, would, if they could un- 


derſtand it, convince them: to that, by 
yielding an implicit aſſent, they at once 


paid a compliment to their own judg- 


ments, and ſmoothed the way to the in- 
dulgence of appetite. . | 

While I was thus gratifying every 
inordinate defire, and paſſing from one 
degree of guilt to another, my couſin de- 
termined to take his daughter, who was 
now in her nineteenth year, from ſchool ; 
and as he intended to make her miltreſs 
of his family, he quitted his chambers, 
and took a houſe. 


This young lady I had frequently ſeen, 


and always admired ; ſhe was therefore 
no ſooner come home, than I endeavour- 
ed to recommend myſelf by a thouſand 
aſſiduities, and rejoiced in the many op- 
portunities that were afforded me to en- 
tertain her alone; and perceived that ſhe 
was not diſpleaſed with my company, 
nor inſenſible to my complailance. 
My couſin, though he had ſeen the 
effects of his documents of infidelity in 
the corruption of my morals, yet could 
not forbear to ſneer at religion in the 
preſence of his daughter; a practice in 
which I now always concurred, as it fa- 
. Cilitated the execution of a deſign that I 


had formed of rendering her ſubſervient 
I might indeed have 


to my pleaſures. 
— 2 her, and perhaps my couſin ſe- 


cretly intended that I ſhould: but 1 


knew women too well to think that 
marriage would confine my withes to a 


fingle object; and I was utterly averſe _ 


to a ſtate, in which the pleaſure of va- 
riety mult be facrific. d to domeſtic quiet, 
or domeſtic quiet to the plcature of va- 
riety ; for I neither imagined that I could 
long indulge myſelf in an unlawful fa- 
miliarity with many women, before it 
would by ſome accident be diſcovered 
ty my wife; nor that ſh? would be fo 
very courteous or philoſophical, as to ſuf- 
fer this indulgence without expoſtulation 
and clamour : an beſides, I had no lik- 
ing to a brood of children, whole wants 
would foon become importunate, and 
_ whole claim to my induſtry and fruga- 
lity would be univerſally acknowledged; 


though the offspring of a miſtreſs might 


de abandoned to beggary, without breach 


of the law, or off-nce to ſociety. 
5 The young lady, on the contrary, as 
ſhe perceived that my addreſſes exceeded 
common civilities, did not queſtion but 
that my view was to obtain her for a 
wife ; and I could diſcern that ſhe often 


ing virtue, 


expected ſuch a declaration, and ſeemed 
Sippointed that I had not yet propoſed 
an application to herfather : but imagin- 
ing, I ſuppoſe, that theſe circumſtances 


were only delayed till the fitteſt oppor- 


tunity, the did not ſcruple to admit all 
the freedoms that were conſiſtent with 
modeſty z and I drew every day nearer 
to the accompliſhment of my deſign, by 
inſenſible approaches, without alarmin 
her fear, or confirming her hopes. 

I knew that only two things were ne- 
ceſſary; her paſſions were to be enflamed, 
and the motives from which they were 
to be ſuppreſſed, removed. I was there- 
fore perpetually inſinuating, that nothing 
which was natural could be ill; I com- 
plained of the jmpofitions and reſtraints 
of prieſt-craft and ſuperſtition; and, as 
it theſe hints were caſual and accidental, 


I would immediately afterwards ſing a 
tender ſong, _— ſome ſeducing verſes, 
or read a novel. 


But henceforward, let never inſulted 
beauty admit a ſecond time into her pre- 
ſence the wretch who has once attempted 
to ridicule religion, and ſubſtitute other 
aids to human frailty, for that love of 
GOD which is better than life, and that 
fear © which is the beginning of wiſdom ;* 
for whoever makes ſuch an attempt, in- 
tends to betray ; the contrary conduct 


being without queſtion the intereſt of 
every one whoſe intentions are good, be- 


caule even thoſe who prophanely deny 
religion to be of divine origin, do yet 
acknowledge that it is a political inſti- 
tution 3 to ſtrengthen the 


band of ſociety, and to keep out the ra- 


vager by entrenching innocence and arm- 
To oppoſe theſe corrupters 
by argument rather than contempt, is 
to parley with a murderer, who may be 


excluded by ſhutting a door. 


My coulin's daughter uſed frequently 
to diſpute with me, and theſe diſputes 
always favoured the execution of my 
project: though, leſt I ſhould alarm her 
too much, I often affected to appear half 
in jeſt; and when I ventured to take any 
liberty, by which the bounds of modeſtly 
were ſomewhat invaded, I ſuddenly de- 
ſiſted with an air of eaſy negligence ; and 
as the attempt was not purſued, and no- 
thing farther ſeemed to be intended than 
was done, it was regarded but as wag- 
gery, and puniſhed only with a flap or 
a frown. Thus ſhe became familiar with 


infidelity and indecency by degrees. 
once ſubtily engaged her in a debate, 
: Whether 
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whether the gratification of natural ap- 
petites was in itſelf innocent; and whe- 


ther, if ſo, the want of external ceremony 


could in any caſe render it criminal. I 


infilted that virtue and vice were not in- 


fluenced by external ceremonies, nor 


founded upon human laws, which were 
arbitrary, temporary, and local: and that 


as a young lady's ſhutting herſelf up in 
2 nunnery was ſtill evil, though enjoined 
by ſuch laws; fo the tranſmitting her 
beauty to poſterity was ſtill good, though 
under certain circumſtances it had b 
ſuch laws been forbidden. This ſhe af- 
fected utterly to deny, and I propoſed 
that the queſtion ſhould be referred to her 
papa, without informing him of our de- 
bate, and that it ſhould he determined by 
his opinion; a propoſal to which ſhe 
readily agreed. I immediately adverted 
to other ſubjects, as if I had no intereſt 
in the iſſue of our debate; but I could 
perceive that it ſunk deep into her mind, 
and that ſhe continued more thoughtful 
than uſual. | | 
I did not however fail to introduce a 
ſuitable topic of diſcourſe the next time 
my couſin was preſent, and haying ſtated 
the queſtion in general terms, he gave it 
in my favour, without ſuſpecting that he 
was judge in his own cauſe ; and the next 
time I was alone with his daughter, 
without mentioning his deciſion, I re- 
newed my familiarity, I found her reſiſt- 
ance leſs reſolute, purſued my advantage, 
and compleated her ruin. f 
Within a few months ſhe perceived 
that ſhe was with child; a circumſtance 
that ſhe communicated to me with ex- 
preſſions of the moſt piercing diſtreſs : 
but inſtead of conſenting to marry her, 
to which ſhe had often urged me with all 
the little arts of perſuaſion that ſhe could 
3 I made light of the affair, chid 
er for being ſo much alarmed at ſo tri- 
val an 2 and propoſed a medi- 
cine which I told her would effectually 
ee the diſtovery of our intercourſe, 
y deſtroying the effect of it before it 
could appear. At this propoſition ſhe 
fainted, and when ſhe recovered oppoſed 
it with terror and regret, with tears, 
trembling, and entreaty : but I continued 
inflexible, and at length either removed 
or over-ruled her ſcruples, by the ſame 


arguments that had firſt ſeduced her to 


guilt. | | 

The long vacation was now com- 
menced, and thy clerkſhip was juſt ex- 
pucd : I therefore propoſed to my couſin, 


that we ſhould all make a viſit tomy fa 
ther, hoping that the fatigue of the jour- 
ney would favour my purpoſe, by in- 


_ creaſing the effect of the medicine, and 


accounting for an indiſpoſition which it 
might be :uppoſed to cauſe. 
he plan being thus concerted, and 
my coulin's concurrence being obtained, 
it was immediately put in execution. 1 
applied to my old friend the club ſur- 
geon, to whom I made no ſecret of ſuch. 
affairs, and he immediately furniſhed me 
bag nas ae which he aſſured me 
would anſwer my purpoſe; but either 
a miſtake in 83 or in — 
quantity, they produced a diſorder, 
which, ſoon after the dear injured un- 
happy girl arrived at her journey's end, 
terminated in her death. | 5 
My confuſion and remorſe at this 
event are not to be expreſſed, but con- 
fuſion and remorſe were ſuddenly turned 
into aſtoniſhment and terror; for ſhe 
was ſcarce dead before I was taken into 
cuſtody, upon ſuſpicion of murder. Her 
father had depoſed, that juſt before ſhe 
died, ſhe deſired to ſpeak to him in pri- 
vate; and that then, taking his hand, 


and entreating his forgiveneſs, ſhe told 


him that ſhe was with child by me, and 
that I had poiſoned her, under pretence 
of preſerving her reputation. 

Whether ſhe made this declaration, oy 
only confeſſed the truth, and her father 
to revenge the injury had forged the reit, 
cannot now be known ; but the coro- 
ner having been ſummoned, and the 
body viewed, and found to have been 
pregnant, with many marks of a violent 


and uncommon diſorder, a verdict of 


wilful murder was braught in againſt 
_ and I was committed to the county 

aol, 
: As the judges were then upon the cir- 
cuit, I was within leſs than a fortnight 
convicted and condemned hy the ws + of 
the jury, whoſe paſſions had been ſo 
greatly enflamed by the enormity of the - 
crime with which I had been charged, 
that they were rather willing that I ſhould 
ſuffer being innocent, than that I ſhould 
eſcape bein iltyz but it appearing 
to = pads — ho courſe of ho wi 
that murder was not intended, he re- 
prieved me before he left the town. 

I might now have redeemed the time, 
and, awakened to a ſenſe of my folly and 


my guilt, might have made ſome repara- 


tion to mankind for the injury which I 
had gone to ſociety ; and endeavoured to 
e —  kindfe 
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kindle ſome ſpark of hope in my own 
breaſt, by repentance and devotion; but 
alas! in the firſt tranſports of my mind, 
upon ſo ſudden and unexpected a cala- 


mity, the fear of death yielded to the fear 


of infamy, and I ſwallowed poiſon : the 
exceſs of my deſperation hindered it's 
immediate effect; for, as I took too 


much, great part of it was thrown up, and 


only ſuch a quantity remained behind, as 


was ſufficient to enſure my deſtruction, . 


and. yet leave me time to contemplate the 
horrors of the gulph into which I am 
ſinking. | + 6 4 
In this deplorable ſituation I have 
been viſited by the ſurgeon who was the 
immediate inſtrument of my mistortune, 
and the philoſopher who directed my 
ſtudies: but theſe are friends who only 
rouſe me to keener ſenſibility, and in- 


flict upon me more exquiſite torment. 


They reproach me with folly, and up- 
braid me with cowardice; they tell me 
too, that the fear of death has made me 
— the errors of ſuperſtition; but 
what would I now give for thoſe erro- 
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neous hopes, and that eredulous ſin. 
plicity, which, though I have been taught 
to deſpiſe them, would ſuſtain me in the 
tremendous hour that approaches, and 
avert from my laſt agony the horrors of 
deſpair! _ 

I have indeed a viſitor of another 
kind, the good old man who firſt taught 
me to frame a prayer, and firſt animated 


me with the hope of Heaven ; but he can 


only lament with me, that this hope will 
not return, and that I can pray with 
confidence no more: he cannot by a 
ſudden miracle re-eſtabliſh the princi- 
ples which I have ſubverted. My mind 
is all doubt, and terror, and contuſion ; 


I know nothing but that I have ren. 


dered ĩneffectual the clemency of my 
Jupce, that the approach of death is 
ſwift and inevitable, and that either the 
ſhades . of CR night, or the 
ys of unquenchable fire, are at hand, 

y foul in vain ſhrinks backward; 1 
grow giddy with the thought : the next 


moment is diſtraction ! Farewel. 


Orsixous. 
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S no man more abhors the maxim, 


| which affirms the lawfulneſs of 
doing evil to produce good, than myſelf, 
I ſhall ſpare no falſehood, becauſe it 
has been rendered ſubſervient to poli- 
tical purpoſes, nor concur in the decep- 
tion of mankind, though tor the ſervice 
of the ſtate, e 
When the public liberty has been 
thought in ſo much danger, as to make 
it neceſſary to expoſe life in it's defence, 
we have been told that life is the infe- 
_ rior bleſſing; that death is more eligible 
than ſlavery; and that to hold the con- 
trary opinion, is not only abſurd but 
AP... ͤ ͤ cy gh 3s 
This, however, whether it is the rant 


of enthuſiaſm or the inſinuation of cun- 


ning, contradicts the voice of reaſon and 
the general conſent of mankind. The 
far greater part of the human ſpecies are 
confeſſed to live in a ſtate of ſlaviſn ſub- 
jection; and there is ſtarce any part of 
the globe where that which an Engliſh- 
man calls liberty is to be found: and yet 
i: Goes not appear, that there is, any 


removes 


Ov: Ds 
Davpzx. 


place in which the attachment to life is 
diſſolved, or that deſpotiſm and tyranny 
ever provoked ſuicide to depopulate 
their dominions. It may be faid, that 
wretches who have never been free, ſut- 
fer patiently becauſe they are ſtrangers 


to enjoyment z but it muſt be remember- 


ed, that our heroes of liberty, whether 
Bucks or Bloods, or of whatever other 
denomination, when by ſome creditor of 
{laviſh principles they have been locked 
up in a priſon, never yet petitioned to 
be . e 

But though to every individual life is 
of greater value than liberty, yet health 
and eaſe are of greater value than lite: 
though jollity may ſometimes be found 
in the cell of a priſoner, it never enters 
the chambers of the ſick 3 over pain and 
ſickneſs, the ſweetneſs of muſic, the 
ſprightlineſs of humour, and the delica- 
cies of luxury, have no power. Without 
health life is miſery ; and death, as * 
ſitive evil, is at leaſt a nega- 
tive good. Among the many advan- 


% 


tages, therefore, which are confeſſed 5 
. : 8 Bs | o 
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be peculiar to Great Britain, the higheſt 
furely is the number. of medicines that 
are diſpenſed in this metropolis; medi- 
cines which infallibly remove every diſ- 
eaſe by which the yalue of life is anni- 
hilated, and death rendered a bleſſing. 

It has been obſerved by naturaliſts, 
that every climate produces plants pecu- 
liarly adapted to remove it's peculiar 
diſcaſes; and by moraliſts, that good and 
evil are univerſally diſtributed with an 
equal hand. My ſubje& affords a re- 
markable inſtance of the truth of theſe 
obſervations : for without this extraordi- 
nary interpoſition of medical power, we 
ſhould not only be the moſt loathſome, 
debilitated, and diſeaſed of all mortals; 
but our country would ſoon become de- 
ſolate, or, what is yet worſe, a province 
to France. ; 

Of this no doubt will remain, if it be 
conſidered, that the medicines, from 
which we are told almoſt every noble 
family in the kingdom has received 
benefit, are ſuch as INVIGORATE, 
CLEANSE, and BEAUTIFY; for if our 
nobility are impotent, loathſome, and 
hideous, in what condition are thoſe 
who are expoſed to the viciſſitudes of 
wet and dry, and cold and heat, which 
in this climate are ſudden and frequent ? 
In what condition are thoſe who ſweat 
at the furnace, or delve in the mine, 
who draw in peſtilential fumes at every 
breath, and admit an enemy to life at 
every pore? If a being whoſe perſpica- 
city could diſcover effects yet ſlumber- 
ing in their cauſes, would perceive the 


future peers of this realm corked cloſe. 


in a vial, or rolled up in a pill; or if, 
white yet more diſtant, they would ap- 
pear riſing in the vapour of an alembic, 
or agitated in the vortex of a mortar; 
from whence mult we expect thoſe who 
kould hereafter ſupply the fleet, the 
manufactory, or the eld: 

But the good that would flow in a 
thouſand froams to the community from 
theſe fountains of health, and vigour, 
and beauty, is in ſome degree intercept- 
ed by the envy or folly of perſons who 
have at a great expence crowded the _ 
with buildings called hoſpitals; in whic 


thoſe who have been long taught to 


mangle the dead, practiſe the ſame hor- 


rid arts upon the living; and where a 


cancer or a gangrene produce the am- 
putation of a limb, though a cure for 
the cancer miglit haye been purchaſed in 
Fleet Street for a ſhilling, and a powder 
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that inſtantly ſtops the progreſs of a 
gangrene, upon Tower Hill for ſix- 
pence. In hoſpitals diſeaſes 'are not 
cured, but rendered incurable: and 
though of this the public has been often 
advertiſed by Mr. Robert Ratſey, who 
gives advice to the poor in Billiter Lane; 
yet hoſpitals are ſtill filled, and new do- 
nations are made. Mr. Ratſey has in- 
deed himſelf contributed to this evil; for 
he promiſes to cure even thoſe who have 
been thus rendered incurable: a re- 
ſource, therefore, is ſtill left, and the 
vulgar will be encouraged to throw 
themſelves into an hoſpital, in compli- 
ance with their prejudices, by reflecting 
that, after all, they can make the experi- 
ment which ought to have been their firtt _ 
choice. 

I would not be thought to dictate to 
the legiſlature; but I think that all per- 
ſons, eſpecially this gentleman, ſhould 
be prohibited from curing theſe incura- 
ble patients by a& of parliament: though 
I hope that he will, after this notice, re- 
{train the firſt ardour of his benevolence, 
by reflecting that a conduct which may 
be mercy to one, will be cruelty to 
many; and that in his future advertiſe- 
ments this dangerous promiſe will not 
be repeated, 5 

This iſland has been long famous for 
diſtaſes which are not known in any 
other part of the world; and my prede- 


ceſſor, the SPECTATOR, has taken no- 


tice of a perſon, ho in his time, among 
other ſtrange maladies, undertook to 
cure © long fea-yoyages and campaigns.” 
If I cannot acquaint my readers with 
any new diſeaſe that is equally aſtoniſh- 
ing, I can record a method of cure, 
which, though it was not ſucceſsful, yet 
deſerves to be remembered for farther 
experiments. | 
he miniſter, the overſeer, and the 
church-warden of a pariſh in Kent, after 
ſetting forth the miſery of a young man 
who was aftlited with a rupture, pro- 
ceed to addreſs the public in the 8 
ing terms: 8 
His friends applied to ſeveral 
gentlemen for a cure, but all proved 
© ineffectual, and wore a truſs, till 
© we ſent him to Mr. Woodward at 
© the King's Arms, near Half-moon - 
«© ſtreet, Piccadilly. 


It appears, therefore, that ſeveral gen - 


tlemen, in the zeal of their compaſſion, 


not only applied for advice, but actuall/ 
GER * ware” 
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wore a truſs for this unfortunate youth ; 
who would, notwithiſtanding, ſtill have 
continued to languiſh in great miſery, 
if they had not at laſt ſent him to Mr. 
Woodward. | | 
After this inſtance of generous com- 
paſhon and true publick ipirit, it will be 
juſt to remark the conduct of perſons 


who have filled a much more elevated 


tation, who have been appointed guar - 
dians of the people, and whoſe obliga- 
tion to promote their happineſs was there- 
fore more complicated and extenſive. 


I am told that formerly a patent could 
not be obtained for diſpenſing theſe in- 


fallible remedies at a leſs expence than 
ſixty pounds; and yet that, without a 


patent, counterfeits are impoſed upon 
the public, by which diſeaſes are ren- 


dered more malignant, and death pre- 
cipitated. I am, however, very unwill- 


ing to believe, that the legiſlature ever 


retuſed to permit others to ſnatch. ſick- 


neſs and decrepitude from the grave, 


without receiving ſo exorbitant a conſi- 
deration. | 


At preſent a patent may be obtained 


for a much more reaſonable ſum; and 


it is not worth while to enquire, whe- 
ther this tax upon health was ever exor- 


bitant, as it is now too light to be felt: 
but our enemies, if they cannot inter- 
cept the licence to do = ſtill labour 
to render it ineffectual. f 


They inſimuate, that though a patent 


is known to give a ſanction to the me- 
dicine, and to he regarded by the vulgar 
as a certificate of it's virtue; yet that, 
for the cuſtomary fee, a patent may be 
obtained to diſpenſe poiſon: for if the 
noſtrum itſelf is, a ſecret, it's qualities 
cannot be otherwiſe known than by it's 


effects; and concerning it's effects no 
| bor” 44 is made. | 


hus it appears that the Jeſuits, who 
formerly did us ſo much miſchief, are 
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MORE LOVELY VIRTUE, IN A LOVELY FORM» _ | 


1 Have obſerved in a former paper, 
that the relation of events is a ſpecies 
of writing - which affords more general 
entertainment than any other: and to 


afford entertalunent appears to have 


19 


ſtil] buſy in this kingdom: for who elſe 
could propagate ſo invidious a reproach 
for ſo deſtructive a purpoſe ? 

But the web of ſubtilty is ſometimes ſo 
extremely attenuated, that it is broken by 
it's own weight; and if theſe implacable 
enemies of our church and ſtate had at- 
tempted leſs, they would have effected 
more: for. who can believe, that thoſe 
names, which ſhould always be read 
with a ſenſe of duty and obligation, were 
ever proſtituted in publick advertiſe. 
ments, for a paltry ſum, to the purpoſes 
of wretches who defraud the poor of 
their money, and the ſick of their life, 
by Ailpenfing s remedies, drugs that 
are either ineffectual or pernicious, 
and precluding, till it is too late, more 
effectual aſſiſtance? To believe this, 
would be as ridiculous as to doubt, 
whether an attempt was made to cure 
Mr. Woodward's patient, by applying 
truſſes to the abdomen of his friends, 
after it has been ſo often and ſo pub- 
lickly aſſerted in an advertiſement, ſign- 


ed by perſons of unqueſtionable veracity; 


perſons who were probably among the 
number of thoſe by whom truſſes were 
worn, and might uf think of applying 
to Mr. Woodward, upon perceiving 
that a remedy which was fo troubleſome 


to them produced no apparent effect 
upon the patient. For my own part, | 


never hear the cavils of ſophiſtry with 
| pony but when they are uſed to 
ring calamity upon my country, my 
indignation knows no bounds. Let us 
unite againſt the arts as well as the 
wer of our enemies, and continue to 
improve all the advantages of our con- 
ſtitution and our climate; and we can- 


not fail to ſecure health, vigour and 


longevity, from which the wreath of 


glory and the treaſures of opulence de. 


rive all their value, 


DECEMBER 30, 1752. 
| 5 Viso. 


been often the principal if not the only 
deſign of thoſe by whom events have 


been related. 


It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that 
when truths are to be recorded, Wen - 
ng | ö 
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left to the choice of the writer; a few 
ages of the book of Nature or Provi- 
dence are before him; and if he tranſ- 


cribes with fidelity, he is not to be blam- 


ed, if in this fragment good and evil do 


not appear to be always diſtributed ag 


reward and puniſhment. 

But it is juſtly expected of the writer 
of fiction, who has unbounded liberty 
to ſelect, to vary and to complicate, that 


his plan ſhould be complete, that he 


ſhould principally conſider the moral 
tendency of his work, and that when 
he relates events he ſhould teach virtue. 

The relation of events becomes a 


moral lecture, when vicious actions pro- 


duce miſery, and vicious characters incur 
contempt; when the combat of Virtue 
is rewarded with honour, and her ſuf- 
ferings terminate in felicity: but though 
this method of inſtruction has been of- 


ten recommended, yet I think ſome of 


it's peculiar advantages have been ſtill 


| overlooked, and for that reaſon not al- 


ways ſecured. 5 
Facts are eaſily comprehended by eve- 
ry underſtanding: and their dependence 


and influence upon each other are diſ- 


covered by thoſe who would ſoon be 
bewildered in a-ſerics of logical deduc- 
tions; they fix that volatility which 
would break away from ratiocination; 
and the precept becomes more forcible 
and ſtriking as it is connected with ex- 
ample, Precept gains only the cold 
1 of reuſon, and compels an 
aſſe 


nt which judgment frequently yields. 


with relu&ance, even when delay is im- 
poſſible; but by example the viſions are 
rouzed z we | approve, we emulate, and 
we honour or love; we deteſt, we deſpiſe, 
and we condemn, as fit objects are ſuc- 


ceſſively held up to the mind: the affec- 


tions are, as it were, drawn out into the 
field; they learn their exerciſe in a mock 


fight, and are trained for the ſervice of 


virtue, 

Facts, as they are moſt perfectly and 
eaſily comprehended, and as — are 
impreſſed upon the mind by the paſſions, 
are tenaciouſly remembered, though the 
terms in which they are delivered are 
preſently forgotten; and for this reaſon 
the inſtruction that reſults from facts, is 
more eaſily propagated. Many can re- 
peat a ſtory, who would not have under- 
ſtood a declamation; and though the ex- 
preſſion will be varied as often as it is 
told, yet the moral which it was intend - 
& to teach will remain the ſame. 
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But theſe advantages have not been 
always ſecured by thoſe who have pro- 
felled © to make a ſtory the vehicle of 
* inſtruction,” and * to ſurprize levity 
into knowledge by a ſhew of entertain- 
* ment;* for inſtead of including in- 
ſtruction in the events themſelves, they 
have made uſe of events only to intro- 
duce declamation and argument. If 
the events excite curiofity, all the fine 
reflections which are ſaid to be inter- 
ſperſed, are paſſed over; if the events 
do not excite curioſity, the whole is re- 
jected together, not only with diſguſt 
and diſappointment, but indignation, as 
having allured by a falſe promiſe, and 
engaged in a vain purſuit. Theſe pieces, 
if they are read as a taſk by thoſe for 
whoſe inſtruction they are intended, can 
produce none of the effects for which 
they were written; becauſe the inſtruction 
will not be neceflarily remembered with 
the facts; and becaule the ſtory is fo far 
from recommending the rarer that the 
moral 1s deteſted as interrupting the 


| ſtory. Nor are thoſe who voluntarily 


read for inſtruction, leſs diſappointed 
than thoſe who ſeek only entertainment; 


tor he that is eager in the purſuit of 


knowledge, is diſguſted when he is ſtop- 
ped by the intervention of a trivial inci- 
dent or a forced compliment, when a 
new perſonage is incroduced; or a lover 
takes occaſion to admire the ſagacity of 
a miſtreſs, ng 

But many writers who have avoided 
this error, and interwoven precept with 
event, though they intended a moral 
lecture, have yet defeated their own pur- 
poſe, by taking from virtue every acci- 
dental excellence, and decorating viee 
with the ſpoils. | 

I can think of nothing that could be 
alledged in defence of this perverſe diſ- 
tribution of graces and defects, but a 
deſign to ſnew that virtue alone is ſuffi- 
cient to confer honour upon the loweſt 
character, and that without it nothing ean 
preſerve the higheſt from contempt; and 
that thoſe excellencies which we can ac- 
quire by our own efforts, are of more 
moment thah thoſe which are the gift of 


nature: butin this deſign, no writer, 


of whatever abilities, can ſueceed. 

It has been often remarked, though not 
without wonder, that almoſt every man 
is more jealous of his natural than his 
moral qualities; and refents with more 
bitterneſs, a ſatire upon his abilities than 
his practice. The fact is unqueſtionably 
0 | e true; 
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true; and perhaps it will no longer ap- 
pear ſtrange, if it be conſidered, that 


natural defects are of neceſſity, and mo- 


ral of choĩce: the imputation of folly, if 
it is true, muſt be ſuffered without hope, 
but that of immorality may at any time 
be obviated by removing the cauſe. 


But whatever be the reaſon, it ap- 


pn by the common conſent of man- 


nd, that the want of virtue does not 


incur equal contempt with the want of 


parts; and that many vices are thought . 


to be rather honourable than infamous, 
merely beeauſe they imply ſome natural 
excellence, ſome ſuperiority which can- 
not be acquired by thoſe who want it, 
but to which thoſe who have it believe 
they can add all that others poſleſs, 


whenever they ſhall think fit to make the 


attempt. 

Florio, after having learned the Latin 
and Greek languages at Weſtminſter, 
and ſpent three years at the univerſity, 
made the tour of Europe, and at his re- 
turn obtained a place at court. Florio's 


imagination is ſprightly, and his judg- 


ment ſtrong: he is well acquainted with 


every branch of polite literature, and 


travel has poliſhed the ſound ſcholar into 
the fine gentleman; his perſon is grace- 


ful, and his manner polite; he is re- 


markable for the elegance of his dreſs; 
and he is thought to dance a minuet, 
and underſtand the ſmall! fword, better 
than any other man in the kingdom. 
Among the ladies Florio has made many 


. conqueſts; and has challenged and kill- , 


ed in a duel an officer, who upbraided 
him with the breach of a promiſe of mar- 
riage, confirmed by an oath, to a young 
beauty whom he kept in great ſplen- 
dour as a miſtreſs: his converſation 1s 
admired by all who can reliſh ſterling 
wit and true humour; every private 
company brightens when he enters, and 
every publick aſſembly becomes more 
{pl:ndid by his preſence. Florio is alſo 
liberal to profuſion; and is not, there- 


fore, inquiſitive about the merit of thoſe 


upon whom he laviſhes his bounty, 
Benevolus has alſo had a liberal edu- 

caton : he learned the languages at. Mer- 

chant Taylors, and went from thence 


to the univerſity, where his application 


was greater than Florio's, but the know- 
jedge that he acquired was leſs: as his 
apprehenſion 4s flow, and his induſtry 
indefatigable, he remembers more than 


be underſtapds; he has no taſte either 
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for poetry or muſick; mirth never ſmil- 


ed at a ſally of his imagination, nor did 
doubt ever appeal to his judgment. Hiz 
perſon, though it is not deformed, is 
inelegant; his dreſs is not ſlovenly, but 


*aukwardly neat; and his manner is ra- 


ther formal than rude; he is the jeſt of 
an aſſembly, and the averſion of ladies; 
but he 1s remarkable for the moſt uni- 
form virtue and unaffected piety : he is 
a faithful friend, and a kind matter; and 
ſo compaſſionate, that he will not ſuffer 
even the ſnails that eat his fruit to be 
deſtroyed; he lays out annually near half 
his income in gratuities, not to ſupport 
the idle, but to encourage the induſ- 
trious; yet there is rather the appearance 
of parſimony than profuſion in his tem- 
per; and he is ſo timorous, that he will 
turn pale at the report of a muſket. 
Which of theſe two characters wouliſt 
thou chuſe for thy own ? Whom doit 
thou moſt honour, and to whom hat 
thou paid the tribute of involuntary 
praiſe? Thy heart has already anſwered 


with ſpontaneous fidelity in favour of 


Florio. Florio thou haſt not conſidered 
as a ſcoundrel, who by perjury and 
murder has deſerved the pillory and the 
ibbet; as a wretch who has ſtoopedd to 
the loweſt fraud for the vileſt purpoſe; 
who is continually enſnaring the mno- 
cent and the weak-z who conceals the 
ruin that he brings by a lye, and the lye 
by an oath; and who having once al- 
ready juſtified a ſworn falſhood at the ex- 
pence of life, is ready again to lye and 
to kill, with the ſame aggravation aud 
in the ſame cauſe. | 
Neither didſt thou view Benevolus, as 
having merited the divine eulogium be- 
ſtowed upon him, who was faithful over 
© a few things;* as employing life in 
the diffuſion of happineſs, with the joy 
of angels, and in imitation of GOD. 
Surely, if it is true, that — 


j Vice to be hated needs but to be ſeen, 
eee 1 2224) Por x. 


| me ſhould not be hidden with the orna- 


ments, and diſguiſed in the apparel, 
which in the general eſtimation belong 
to virtue. On the contrary, it ſhould 
be the principal labour of moral writers, 
eſpecially of thoſe who would inſtruct 
by fiction, the power of which is not 
leſs to do evil than good, to remove the 
bias which jnclines the mind rather to 
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prefer natural than moral endowments; 


| and to repreſent vice with ſuch circum- 


ſtances of contempt and infamy, that the 
ideas may conftantly recur together. 
And it ſhould be always remembered, 
that the fear of immediate contempt is 
frequently ſtronger than any other mo- 
tive: how many have, even in their own 
opinion, incurred the guilt of blaſphe- 
my, rather than the ſneer of an infidel, 


or the ridicule of a club? and how many 
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have ruſhed, not only to the brink of 
the grave but of hell, to avoid the ſcorn, 
with which the fooliſh and the profligate 


regard thoſe who have refuſed a chal- 


lenge ? 5 
Let it, therefore, be the united ef- 
forts of genius and learning, to deter 
from guikt by the dread of ſhame; and 
let the time paſt ſuffice to have ſaved from 
contempt, thoſe vices which contempt 
only can ſuppreſs, | 
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_VOCES AUDIT 
\ : 


II HEARS NO MORE 


THAN ROCKS, WHEN WINDS AND WATERS ROAR» 


E HAP S few undertakings re- 
quire attention to a greater variety 
of eircumſtances, or include more com- 
plicated labour, than that of a writer 
who addreſſes the publick in a periodical 
paper, and invites perſons of every ſta- 


tion, capacity, diſpoſition, and employ- 


ment, to ſpend, in reading his lucubra- 
tions, ſome of thoſe golden moments 
which they ſet apart from toil and. ſoli- 
citude. | | 

He who writes to aſũſt the ſtudent, of 
whatever claſs, has a much eaſier taſk, 
and greater probahility of ſucceſs; for 
the attention of induſtry is ſurely more 
eaſily fixed than that of idleneſs : and he 
who teaches any ſcience or art, by which 
wealth or honour may be acquired, is 
more likely to be heard, than he who 
4 ſolicits a change of amuſement, 
and propoſes an experiment which can- 
not be made without danger of diſap- 
pointment. ONE < 

The author who hopes to pleaſe the 
publick, or, to uſe a more faſhionable 
phraſe, the town, without gratifying it's 
vices, ſhould not only be'able to exhi- 
bit familiar objects in a new light, to 
diſplay truths that are not generally 
known, and break up new- veins in 
the mines of literature; he muſt have 
ſkill to ſele& ſuch objects as the town is 
wiling to regard, ſuch truths as excite 
I's curioſity, and ſuch knowledge as it 
is ſolicitous to acquire. 

But the ſpeculative and recluſe are apt 
to forget that the buſineſs and the enter- 
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| : thou 
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tainment of others are not the ſame with 
their own; and are often ſurprized and 
diſappointed to perceive, that what they 
communicate with eagerneſs and ex- 
pectation of applauſe, is heard with too 
much indifference to be underſtood, and 
wearies thoſe whom it was expected to 
delight and inſtruct. : 

Mr. George Friendly, while he was 
a ſtudent at Oxford, became poſſeſſed of 
a large eſtate by the death of his elder 
brother: inſtead, therefore, of going 
up to London for preferment, he SS 
to the family-ſeat in the country; and 
as he had acquired the habit of ſtudy 
and a ſtrong reliſh for literature, he con- 


tinued to live nearly in the ſame manner 


as at college; he kept little company, 
had no pleafure in the ſports of the field, 


and, being diſappointed in his firſt ad- 


dreſſes, would never marry. 

His ſiſter, the wife of a gentleman 

who farmed his own eſtate, had one ſon 

whoſe name was John. Mr. Friendly 

directed that John ſhould be put to a 
reputable ſchool in the country, and pro 
miſed to take care of his fortune. When 
the lad was about nineteen, his uncle de- 
clared his intention to ſend him to the 

univerſity; but firſt deſired to ſee him, 
that he might know what proficiency he 
had made in the languages. Jolin, there- 
fore, ſet out on a viſit to his uncle, and 
was received with great affection: he 
was found to have acquired a reaſonable 
knowledge of Latin and Greek; and 
Mr, Friendly formed a very favourable 


opinion of his abilities, and determined 
io reward his diligence, and encourage 
him to perſeverance. 


One evening, therefore, he took him 


up into his ſtudy, and after directing 
him to fit down—* Couſin John, ſaid 
he, © I have ſome ſentiments to com- 


© municate to you, with which I know 
© you will be pleaſed; for truth, like 
© virtue, is never perceived but with de- 
© light.“ John, whaſe heart did not 


give a full aſſent to the truth of this pro- 
poſition, found himſelf in circumſtances 
. which, by the mere force of habit, 
cauſed him to draw in a long breath 
through his noſe, and at the ſame time 
with a grin of exquiſite ſenſibility to 
ſcratch his head. 
© tions, couſin,” ſaid his uncle, have a 


© neceſſary connection with a purpoſe . 


© that I have formed, and with which 
vou ſhall alſo be acquainted. Draw 


© your chair a little nearer. The paſ- 


© fions, couſin John, as _ are natu- 
© rally productive of all pleaſure, ſhould 
© by reafonable beings be alſo rendered 


© ſubſervient to a higher purpoſe. The 


© Tove of variety which is found in every 
© breaft, as it produces much pleaſure, 
© may alſo produce much knowledge. 
© One of the principal advantages that 
are derived from wealth, is a power 
© to gratiſy and improve this paſſion. 
The rich are not confined by labour 
© to a particular ſpot, where the ſame 
ideas perpetually recur; they can fill 
© the mind, either by travel or by ſtudy, 
© with innumerable images, of which 
. © others have no conception. But it 
© muſt be conſidered, that the pleaſure 
7 of travelling does not ariſe fom the 
© ſight of a dirty town, or from lodging 
at an inn; nor from any hedge or 
© cottage that is pafſed on the road; nor 


© from the confuſed objects that are half 
© diſcovered in the diſtant Las e nor 


© from the ſeries of well - built houſes in 
a city, or the buſy multitudes that 


© ſwarm in the ſtreets; hut from the ra- 


© pid ſucceſſion of theſe objects to each 
© other, and the number of ideas that 
© are thrown in upon the mind.“ Mr. 


Friendly here pauſed for John's reply; 


and John ſuddenly recollecting himſelt, 
faid—* Very true. But how, ſaid 
Mr. Friendly, can this love of variety 


be directed to the acquiſition of know- | 


© ledge ?? Here John wriggled in his 
ſeat, and again ſcratched his head : he 
was indeed ſomething embarraſſed by 
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* But my obſerva- 


R e a. a cr. 
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the queſtion; but the old gentleman 
quickly put him out of his pain by an- 
iwering it himſelf. Why, by a ju- 
« dicious choice of the variety that is to 
produce our entertainment. - If. the 
various doublings of a hare only, or 


, afforded the variety of the day; what- 


ment has been wanting. But if the 
of nations, the variety of ſoils, the 
manner of culture, the diſpoſition of 
individuals, or the riſe or fall of a 
ſtate, have been impreſſed upon the 
mind; beſides the pleaſure of the re- 
view, a powerof creating new images 
is acquired, Fancy can combine the 
ideas which memory has treaſured; 
and when they have been reviewed and 
regulated by judgment, ſome ſcheme 
will reſult, by which commerce may 
be extended, . agriculture improved, 
immorality reſtrained, and the pro- 
ſperity of the ſtate ſecured. Of this, 
couſin John, you was not wholly ig- 
© norant before. John acquieſced with 
a bow; for though he had been a little 
bewildered, yet he underſtood by the 
tone of voice with which his uncle con- 


_ cluded the laſt ſentence, that ſuch ac- 


quieſcence was expected. Upon this 
© occaſion,” continued Mr. Friendly, 
© I muſt remark, though it is ſomething 
* foreign to my purpoſe, that variety 
© has by ſome philoſophers been con- 
* ſidered as affording not only the plea- 
© ſure and improvement, but even the 
meaſure of life; for of time in the ab- 
ſtract we have no idea, and can con- 
ceive it only by the fnecefſion of ideas 
to each other; thus, if we ſleep with- 
out dreams, the moment in which we 
awake, appears immediately to ſuc- 
ceed that in which we began to ſlum- 
ber.“ 

A thicker gloom now fell upon John, 


and his countenance lengthened in pro- 


portion to his uncle's lecture, the end of 
which he perceived was now become 
more remote; for theſe remarks, with re- 
_ to John, were not impreſſed with the 
ſignature of truth, nor did they reflect 
any idea of his own; they were not— 


Something whoſe truth con vinc'd at ſight 
eee | 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 

| 2 Porz's EssAW on CRI. 


With reſpe& to John, therefore, by 


the changes of a game at whilt, have 
ever has been the pleaſure, improve- 


different cuſtoms, the policy, the trade 


Certed 1 
that tho 


London 


© mend you, will furniſh you with you 
or a. 
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had no charaReriſtic of wit; and if they 


contained knowledge, it was knowledge 


which John had no wiſh to acquire: he” 


old gentleman, however, proceeded thus 
with great deliberation : 


cipally directed to uſeful purpoſes, yet 
© jt ſhould not always be repreſſed or di- 


verted, when the uſe is not immedi- 


© ate or apparent: for he who firſt per- 
© ceived the magnetic attraction, and ap- 
© plied it to various experiments, pro- 
( bably intended; nothin 

© amuſement; and when the polarity of 
the needle was diſcovered, it was not in 


© the'purſuit of any project to facilitate 


navigation. I am, therefore, now about 
to gratify your curioſity, couſin, with 
* view of London, and all the variety 
that it contains. Here John's coun- 
tenance brightened, he rouzed himſelf 
on his ſeat, and looked eager with at- 
tention. be 

As you have, continued his uncle, 
© applied with great diligence to your 
grammar learning, I doubt not but 


< * have alſo read many of our beſt. 
74 


ngliſh authors, eſpecially our immor- 
tal Shakeſpeare; and Lam willing that, 
© before you enter upon a courſe of aca- 
demie ſtudy, you ſhould ſee the theatre. 
John was going to expreſs his joy, when 


his uncle increaſed it, by putting into 
his hand a bank- note of fifty pounds. 


This, ' ſaid he, under the direction of 
ga a gentleman, to whom I ſhall recom- 


* per apparel, bear your expences 
_ — — months, — nay you with 
Hall the entertainments of the town. 
John could now bear ſome part in the 
converſation : he was much obliged to 


his uncle, and hoped he ſhould live to 


make him amends; * For, fays he, one 


© of our uſhers, who was juſt returned 
from London before I left ſchool, has 


* made me long to ſee it: he ſays there 


© is a man there who dances upon 
* a wire no bigger than a pack-thread ; 
and that there is a collection of all the 
ſtrange creatures in the world. 

John, who had uttered this with a 
broad grin, and expreſſed his delight 
from head to foot, was ſomewhat diſcon- 
certed when his uncle told him coolly, 
that though he would not have him leave 


London without ſeeing every thing in it 


more than 


that might juſtly.raiſe curioſity; yet he 
hoped his notice was not principally at- 
tracted by objects which could convey 


no inſtruction, inſpire no noble ſenti- 
ment, nor move one tender paſſion. I 
But though curioſity ſhould be prin- 


mentioned, ſays he, © Shakeſpeare, 
© that mighty genius, whoſe ſentiments 
© can never be exhauſted, and in whom 
© new beauties are diſcovered, at every 


view. That you may derive yet greater 


delight and advantage from the repre- 
© ſentation of his pieces, I will read you 
© ſome hiſtorical and critical notes that 
I have been making during twenty 
years, after dene read the firſt edition 
of his works and every commentator 
that has either illuſtrated or obſcured 
© his meaning.” The old gentleman 
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then taking out and wiping his ſpecta- 
cles, opened his bureau and produced 


the manuſcripts. * I am now, ſaid he, 
about to confer a favour upon you, 
* which I do not yet intend for any other; 


© for as I ſhall continually enlarge this 


* work, it will not be printed till I am 
dead.“ He then began to read, and 
John ſat very filent, regaling himſelf 


with the ber- ae of his own vt he | 


the dexterity of the wire-dancer, and th 


variety of the ſavages that he was to 


viſit in London. The old gentleman, 
who imagined that he was held motion- 
leſs with attention, wonder, and delight, 


proceeded long in his lecture without 


once adverting to.John for his explicit 
eulogium: but at the end of a favourite 
paſſage, which cloſed with a diſtich of 

is own poetry, he ventured to ſteal his 


eyes from the paper, and glancing them 


upon John, perceived. that he was faſt 
aſleep with his mouth open, and the 
bank-note in his hand. h 
Friendly, after having gazed upon him 
a few moments with the utmoſt aſtonĩſh - 
ment and indignation, ſnatched awa 
the note; and having rouzed him wi 


a denunciation of reſentment that touch- 


ed thoſe paſſions which Shakeſpeare could 
not touch, he thruſt him out of the room 
and ſhut the door upon him: he then 


locked up his manuſcript; and after hav- 


ing walked many times backward and 
forward with great haſte, he looked at his 
watch, and perceiving it to be near one 
in the morning, retired to bed with as 


little propenſity to ſleep as he had now left 


to his nephew _ 


” 
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— DUPLEX LIRELLYT DOS EST; QUOD RISUM MOVET, 


EFT QUOD PRUDEN TI VITAM/CON$ILIO MONET» 


A TWOFOLD GIFT IN THIS MY VOLUME LIES; | 


| Pnzpzus. 


IT MAKES YOU MERRY, AND IT MAKES YOU WISE. 


N MONG the fictions which have 
LY been intended for moral purpoſes, 
I think thoſe which are diſtingyiſhed by 
the name of FABLES deſerve a particular 


conſideration. | | 
or a tale, in which many dif- 


A ftory 
ferent characters are conducted through 
a great variety of events, may include 
ſuch a number and diverſity of precepts, 
as, taken together, form almoſt a com- 


pleat rule of life: as theſe events mu- 
Orp Man, who, to teach his ſons the 


tually depend upon each other, they will 
be retained in a ſeries; and, therefore, 
the remembrance of one precept will al- 
molt neceſſarily produce the remem- 
brance of another, and the whole moral, 
as it is called, however complicated, will 
be recollected without labour, and with- 
out confuſion. | . 24:1 

In this particular, therefore, the ſtory 
ſeems to have the advantage of the fable, 
which is confined to ſome ſingle incident: 
for though a number of dillins fables 
may include all the topics of moral in- 
ſtruction, caution, and advice, which are 


contained in a ſtory, yet each muſt be 


remembered by a diſtinct effort of the 
mind; and they will not recur in a ſe- 
ries, becauſe they have no connection 
with each other. e ee 
The memory of them may, however, 
be more frequently revived by thoſe in- 
cidents in life to which they correſpond; 
and they will, therefore, more readily 
preſent themſelves, when the leflons 
which they teach ſhould be practiſed. 
Many, perhaps, the greater number of 
thoſe fables which have been tranſmitted 
to us as ſome of the moſt valuable re- 
mains of the ſimplicity and wiſdom of 
antiquity, were ſpoken upon a particular 
occaſion; and then the occaſion itſelf was 


an index to the intent of the ſpeaker, and 


fixed the moral of the fable: ſo when 
the Samians were about to put to death 
a man who had abuſed a public truſt, 


and plundered the commonwealth, - the 
counſel of Æſop could not be overlooked 
or miſtaken, when he told them, that 
A Fox would not ſuffer a ſwarm of 


* 


: 


© flies, which had almoſt ſatiated them. 
© ſelves by fucking his blood, to be 
driven away; becauſe a new ſwarm 
© might then come, and their hunger drain 
© him of all the blood that remained. 
- Thoſe which are intended for general 
uſe, and to general uſe it is perhaps eaſy 
to accommodate the reſt, are of two 
kinds: one is addreſſed to the under- 
ſtanding, and the other to the paſſions. 
Of the preceptive kind is that of the 


advantages of unanimity, firſt directed 
them to break a numberof rods that were 
bound up together; and when they found 


it impoſſible, bade them divide the bun- 


dle, and break the rods ſeparately, which 
they eaſily effected. In this fable no 
paſſion is excited; the addreſs is to the 


underſtanding, and the underſtanding is 


immediately convinced. 
That of the OLD HouND belongs to 
the other claſs. When the toothleſs 
veteran had ſeized the ſtag, and was not 
able to hold him, he deprecates the re- 
ſentment of his maſter, who had raiſed 
his arm for the blow, by crying out— 
* Ah! do not puniſh the-impotence of 


agel Strike me not, becauſe my will to 


pow thee has ſurvived my power! 
f thou art offended with what IT am, 
remember what I have been, and for- 
give me.” Pity is here forcibly excited; 
and injurious reſentment may be re- 
preſſed, when an inſtance not equally 
ftrong recalls this to the mind. 
Fables of the preceptive kind ſhould 
always include the precept in the event, 
and the event ſhould be related with ſuch 
circumſtances as render the precept ſuf- 
ficiently evident. As the incident ſhould 
be ſimple, the inference ſhould be in the 
higheſt degree natural and obvious. 
Thoſe that produce their effe& upon 
the paſſions, ſhould excite them ſtrongly, 
and always connect them with their pro- 
per objects. ES | 
I do not remember to have ſeen any 
collection, in which theſe rules have been 
ſufficiently obſerved; in far the greater 
| i N number 
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But as fables have been told by ſome 


number there is a deficiency of cireum- | 
in verſe, that they might be more eafily 


ſtance, though there is a redundancy of 


language; there is, therefore, ſomething 
to be added, and ſomething to be taken 
away. Beſides that, the peculiar ad van- 


tages of this method of inſtruò ion are 


given up, by referring the precept to a 
long diſcourſe, of which the fable is no 
more than the text, and with which it has 
ſo little connection, that the incident may 
be perfectly remembered, and the la- 
boured inference totally ard gum 

boy, who is hut fix years o 

member a fable after ws once heard 
it, and relate it in words of his own; but 
it would be the toil of a day to get the 
terms in which he heard it by heart; and, 
indeed, he who attempts to ſupply an 
deficiency in a fable, by tacking a diſ- 
ſertation to the end of it, appears to me to 


20 juſt as wiſely, as if, inſtead of _— | 


2 man whom he found naked, he ſhou 
place a load upon his ſhoulders. 

When the moral effe& of fable had 
been thus brought to depend, not upon 
things, but upon words, the arrange- 
ment of theſe words into verſe was 
thought to be a happy expedient to aſſiſt 
the memory; for in verſe words muſt be 
remembered in a regular ſeries, or the 
neaſure and cadence; will not be preſerv- 
ed: the meaſure and cadence, therefore, 
liſcover any confuſion or defect, not to the 
underſtanding, but to the ear; and ſhew 
how the 3 may be regulated, and 
the defect ſupplied. The addition of 
rhime was — Wt advantage of the ſame 
kind; and this advantage was greater, as 
be rhime was more frequently repeated. 
But if the fable is perfect in it's kind, 
his expedient is unneceſſary; and much 
eſs labour is required to include an evi- 
lent precept in an incident, than to mea- 
lure the ſyllables in which it is related, 
nd place two words of a fimilar ſound at 
he end of every couplet. Beſides, in all 
perle, however familiar and eaſy, the 
ords are neceſſarily thrown out of the 
der in which they are commonly uſed; 
Ind, therefore, though they will be more 
ahly recollected, the ſenſe which they 
ontain will not be equally perſpicuous. 
I would not, however, be thought to 
leny, that verſe is ar leaſt an ornament 
this ſpecies of writing; nor to extend 
y cenſure to thoſe ſhort ſtories, which, 
hough they are called fables, are-writ- 


en wb a more © aaa aca and are 
ended for more improved underſtand- 
88. £ : | | 


* 


d, will re- 


- 
- 


remembered; they have been related by 
others in a barbarous jargon of hack- 

| _ phraſes, that they.might be more 
eaſily underſtood, 


nounce perfect ſounds, becauſe perfect 
ſounds are not pronounced to them; and 
that they repeat the gibberiſn of the nurſe, 


becauſe nothing better has been propoſed 
to them for imitation: and how ſhould 


the ſchool-boy write Engliſh in gram- 
matical purity, when all that he reads, ex- 
cept a foreign language and a literal 
tranſlation, is written with all the licence 
of extempore expreſſion, without pro- 
priety of idiom or regularity of combi- 
nation, and abounds with abſurdities 
that haſte only can exeuſe in a ſpeaker? 


called, are often firſt exhibited to youth, 
as examples of the manner in which 
their native language is written; the 
ſhould, therefore, be pure in the higheſt 
degree, though not pompous: and it is 
* ſurely an affront to underſtanding to 
| ſuppoſe, that any language would be- 
come more intelligible by being render - 
_ ed leſs perfect. 64 
But the fables that are addreſſed to the 
paſſions, beſides the imperfections which 


they ſhare in common with thoſe, that | 


are addreſſed to the underſtanding, have 
others peculiar to themſelves; ſometimes 
the paſſion is not moved with ſufficient 
force, and ſometimes it is not connected 


with a fit object. | 6 


When the fox decoys the poor Goat 
into zwell, in order to leap out from his 


horns, and leaves him to periſh with a 


witty remark, that * if his wiſdom had 


| © been proportioned to his beard, he 


* would not have been fo eaſily over- 

* whelmed,” the goat is not ſo much the 

object of pity as contempt; but of con- 

. tempt, guileleſs ſimplicity, Fought in the 
ſnares of cunning, cannot ſurely be 
deemed a proper object. In the fox there 


appears a 3 which not only pre- 
r 


ſerves him from ſcorn, but even from 
indignation : and indeed the general cha- 


racter of Reynard is by no means fit for 


imitation; thor gh he is frequently the 


hero of the fabl:, and his conduct affords 


the precept for which it was written. 
But though I have made a general di- 

viſion of fable into two kinds, there is 

| 5 . yet 


It has been obſerved of children, that 
they are longer before they can pro- 


* 
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The fables of Æſop, for ſo they are all 
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yet a third, which, as it is addreſſed both 


to the underſtanding and the paſſions, is 
conſequently more forcible and perfect. 

Of this number is that of the Sick 
Kite, who requeſted of his mother to 
petition the gods for his recovery, but 
was anſwered Alas! to which of the 
gods can I ſacrifice? for which of their 
© altars haſt thou not robbed ?* The pre- 
cept that is here inculcated is early 
piety, and the 13 that is excited is 
terror; the object of which is the deſpair 
of him who perceives himſelf to be dy- 
ing, and has reaſon to fear that his very 
prayer is an abomination.. 

There are others, which, though they 
are addreſſed to the underſtanding, do 
yet excite a paſſion which condemns the 

recept. ; 

When the melodious complaint of ws 
Nightingale had directed a hungry Haw 
to the thork on which ſhe ſung, and he 
had ſeized her with his talons, ſhe appeal- 
ed from his hunger to his mercy Iam,” 
faid ſhe, * little elſe than voice; and if 
you devour me, there will be no pro- 
© portion between my loſs and your gain; 
© your hunger will be rather irritated 
© than appeaſed by ſo ſmall a morſe], 

but all my powers of enjoyment will 


© ceaſe for ever: attack, therefore, ſome 


« larger bird. Here the Hawk inter- 
rupted her; he was not diſpoſed, he ſaid, 
to controvert what the had advanced; but 
he was too wiſe to ſuffer himſelf to be 
perſuaded, by any argument, to quit a 
certain for a contingent good. 6 
Who that reads this fable does not 
pity the Nightingale, and in his heart 


condemn the Hawk, whoſe cruel pru- 


dence affords the leſſon? 

Inſtruction, in the ſtrong language of 
Eaſtern metaphors, is called a light 
to our paths,” The fables of pagan 
mythologiſts may, therefore, be conſi- 


dered as a cluſter of ſtars of the firſt 
magnitude, which, though they ſhine .. 
with a diſtinct influences may be taken 
as one conſtellation: but, like ſtars, they 
only break the obſcurity of night; they 


© do not diffuſe round us the ſplendors of 
day ; it is by the Sun of Righteouſneſs 


alone that we diſcover completely aur 
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pattern of Divine Perfection which the 


_ Chriſtian aſpires to imitate, by * forgiv- 


retained in our collections, revenge is 


driven him upon a rock.“ Theſe, if 


K K K K K K „ aA „„ A 4a 


duty and our intereſt, and behold that 


© ing injuries, and returning good for 
c evil. | 


By many of the fables which are ſtil 


encouraged as a principle, and inculcat. 
ed as a practice. The Hare triumphs 
© in the deſtruction of the Sparrow who 
© had inſulted him; and the Thunny, in 
© his laſt agonies, rejoices at the Grak 
© of the Dolphin, whoſe purſuit had 


they will not admit of another turn, 
ſhould without queſtion be omitted; for 
the miſchievous effe& of the fable will 
be remembered as an example that ju. 
tifies the violence of ſudden reſentmer:, 


and cannot be prevented by a laboured I; 
comment, which. is never read but as a Ad 
talk, and therefore immediately forgot. whicl 
ten, old, 1 
I think many others may be greatly WAR. 
improved; the practice of virtue may be WA 
urged from higher motives, the ſenti- 11 
ments may be elevated, and the precepts 1 
in general rendered more ſtriking and 
comprehenſive. | en,; 
I ſhall conclude this with the ” 
fable of the Dog and Shadow ; which, 6x th 
as it is commonly.told, cenſures no qua- e ; 
lity but greedineſs, and only illuſtrates c N. 
the trite proverb All covet, all loſe. 0 Th 
© A dog, who was croſſing a rivulet 3 
with a piece af fleſh in his mouth, per- peng 
ceived his ſhadow in the water, which 7 
he miſtook for another dog with ano- hah 
ther piece of fleſh. To this he knew * 
he had no right; and yet he could not 5 —_ 
forbear catching at it: but inſtead of y th 
getting a new prize, he dropped that = - 
which he poſſeſſed into the water. He — ” 
ſaw the ſmodth ſurface break into many "7 
waves, and the dog whom he had at- May Bog 
tempted to injure diſappear : he per- Tha 
ceived at once his loſs, his folly, and aw 5. 
his fault; and in the anguiſh of regret ry þ h 
© cried out How righteous and how * my 
te wiſe are the gods, fince whatever ſe- in Me 
“ duces to evil, though but a ſhadow, Man d 
+ vecowen the, jnſtryment of punt Be nt 
I ment | 7 rationa 
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Ne XIX. TUESDAY, 


QUODCUNQUE os TEN DIS MIHI SIC, INCREDULUS ob. 


* 


1 repeated encomiums on the 


performances of the Animal Co- 
medians, exhibited at Mrs. Midnight's 


| Oratory, induced me the other 2 


to be preſent at her entertainment. 
was aſtoniſhed at the ſagacity of the 
monkies; and was no leſs amazed at the 
activity of the other quadrupeds—1 
mould have rather ſaid, from a view of 
their l elevations, bipeds. 

It is a peculiar happineſs to me, as an 
Adventurer, that I ſally forth in an age 
which emulates thoſe heroick times of 
vid, when nothing was pleaſing but what 
was unnatural. Thouſands have gaped 
at a wire-dancer daring to do what no 
one elſe would attempt; and thouſands 
ſtill gape at greater extravagancies in 
pantomime entertainments. Every ſtreet ' 

eems with incredibilities ; and if the 
great mob have their little theatre in the 
Hay-market, the ſmall vulgar can boaſt 
their cheaper diverſions in two enormous 
bears, thatjauntly trip it to the light tune 
of a Caledonian jig. 8 

The amazing docility of theſe heavy 
animals made me at firſt imagine, that 
they had been placed under the tuition | 
of certain artiſts, who by their adyertiſe- 
ments profeſs to inſtrutt * Grown Gen- 
t tlemen in the modern way of footing; 
but I have been ſince informed, that the 
method of teaching them this modern * 
way of footing was, by placing red-hot 
iron plates alternately under each hind 
leg, and in quicker or ſfower ſucceſſion 
as the variations of the tune required. 

That the intellectual facultiesofbrutes 
may be exerted beyond the narrow limits 


which we have hitherto proudly aſſigned 


to theircapacities, I ſaw a ſufficient proof 
in Mrs. Midnight's dogs and mohkies. 
Man differs leſs from beaſts in general, 
than theſe ſeem to approach to man in 
rationality, But while I applaud their 
exalted genius, I am in pain for the reſt 
ef their kindred, both of the Canine and 
Cercopithecan ſpecies: The price of 
monkies has been conſiderably raiſed. 
lince the appearance of Signior Ballards 
Cavaliers: and I hear, that this inimi- 
table preceptor gives lectures to the 
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Hon. 


monkies of perſons of quality at their 
own houſes. Lady Bridget has deſtroy- 
ed three ſets of 3 in teaching her 
Fug to hand about the * and ſip tea 
wit 


the air of Beau Bloſſom; and Miſs © 


Fanny has been labouring inceſſantly to 
qualify her dear pretty creature to make 
one at the brag- table. | 
But as thels animals are of foreign 
extraction, I muſt confeſs my concern 
is yet 233 for my fellow. natives. 
Engliſh liberty ſhould be univerſal as 
the ſun; and I am jealous even for the 
1 of our dogs. Lady Bright's 
ap-dog, that uſed to repoſe on down 
cuſhions, or the ſofter boſom of it's 


miſtreſs, is now worried every hour with 


begging on it's diminutive hind- legs, 
and endeavouring to leap over fan- ſticks: 

aptain Storm's little greyhound is 
made to ape the fierce fellows of the 


cockade in a red coat and a ſwordʒ 


whilſt Mrs. Fanciful's Chloe is ſwathed 
up in a long ſack, and ſinking beneath 
the weight of an enormous hoop, Eve- 
ry boarding-houſe romp and wanton 
ſchool- boy is employed in perverting the 
end of the canine creationz and I wiſh 
the prevalence of Mrs. Midnight's ex- 
ample may not extend fo far, that hounds 


ſhall be no longer broke to the field= 
ſervice, but inſtructed only to climb up 


ladders, and troul wheelbarrows. 

After what has been ſaid, 1 ſhall 
make no apology for printing the fol- 
lowing letter, as it was elegantly done 


in Engliſh at Stockholm, and tranſ- 


mitted to me by the publiſher of the 


Swebe-landte Magazine, an ingenious 


gentleman, who has done me the ho- 
nour of inſerting ſeveral of my lucubra- 
tions in his moſt comprehenſive monthly 
undertakin 8. FN 


TO MR. — P4E GRAND ADVEN=. 


TURER, IN BRITAIN. -— * 


Mos r LEARNED IR, 


M* worthy good friend Iſaac Gil- 


derſtein, book · merchant, having 
engaged to further this to your excel- 


lency, I moſt humbly requeſt that you 
1 | S -- d 


* _ woul 
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would make known to your polite, &c. 
Kc. &c. nation, that 


intend ſhortly 
to come over, and to entertain you in a 


new and moſt inimitable manner. 


Seeing that the Chien Savant, and 
other moſt amazing learned animals, 
have met with ſo gracious a reception 
in your grand city, I propoſe to exhibit 
unto your good nation a concert of vocal 
and inſtrumental muſic, to be performed 


by animals ONLY; and afterwards to 
entertain you with ſeveral grand feats 


of activity; as alſo with the balance 
and the dance. | ; 
My performers of inſtrumental] mu- 
fic, great Sir, will conſiſt of a ſcle& 
number of Italian Cats, for the violin, 


_violincello, and baſs-viol; a German 
aſs for the kettle-drum ; and a com- 


te ſet of Spaniſh hogs of different age 
— tone of voice for the organ con- 
certo*, 1 


But my vaſt labour was to procure 
harmonious voices, and to confine them 


to proper time and meaſure. I have 
taught ſome of your Engliſh maſtifts to 
bark in baſs, and ſome Guinea-pigs to 
ſqueak in treble: my cats alſo join in 
the vocal parts. I contrived divers 


means of deaths for ſwans ; but though 


the ancients are ſo full of praiſes on 
their expiring melody, I could not get 


a ſingle note from them, better than 
"the ſquall of a gooſe. However, I 
mall have a moſt charming grand 
s from the Fens of 


chorus of F 
Holland: the words, profound Sir, you 


too well know, | ann rr has fur- 


niſhed to my hand in Greek-—BpexexexeZ 
Neat xont—which a Leyden profeſſor 
tranſlated for me, Brekekekex koax 
koax. Beſides theſe, I ſhall preſent you 


with a duett in recitativo, between a 


Parrot and a Magpye. 4 
My entertainments of dancing, and 


the like, will conſiſt of a company of A 
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Norway Rats, who are to move in: 
coranto, while my Cats fiddle to then, 
A Fox will dance a minuet with ; 


Gooſe; and a Greyhound the rigadomu 


with a Hare, I have trained up an Ele. 
phant who will perform ſeveral tricky 
in what you call the ſlight of hand; he 
will tumble with a caftle on his back, 
and ſhew ſeveral balances upon the 
flack-rope with his trunk. Many other 
ſurprizing feats will my animals per. 
form, too tedious to mention in this 
_ addreſs; and, therefore, great Adven. 
*turexr, I. ſhall trouble your tired pa. 
tience with the mentioning of one only, 
I have inſtructed the tameſt of my 
Cats to open her jaws at the word of 
command, into which I put a bit of 
toaſted cheeſe, and the leaſt of ny 
Mice jumps in and nibbles the, bait: 
at that inſtant my Cat cloſes her mouth 
upon him; after which, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of all beholders, my Cat 
opens her jaws again, and the moule 
leaps out alive-upon the ſtage ; and then 
they both preſent the good company 
wit a jig. 5 5 : 
As I am determined my whole thea- 
tre ſnall conſiſt of only Animal perform- 
ers, I muſt acquaint you likewiſe, that 
I am teaching two 4 uirrels to ſweep 
the ſtage with their tails: and, if it be 
allowed me to call in aſſiſtance from 
fiſhes, I ſhall not deſpair of being able, 
though it will require much time ard 
practice, to make a Lobſter ſnuff the 
candles with his claw. | 
Other particulars, moſt worthy Sir, I 
ſhall beg leave to defer, till J have the 
extreme honour of kiſſing your hands 
in England; and am, moſt reyered and 
reſpeAable patrongwith the profoundett 
humiliation, your devoted flave and 
ſervant, OED 8 
Gus rAV us GoOoTrENRUTsc. 
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ei VIOLENT]VS AUE TYRANNIs — juv. 


neuem TAU Tf SOON IRRITATES AT AAN T's TA. 


Dub bick of the Indian ſages of an- 


tiquity: he following ſtory was 
written, or whether the people of the 


Faſt have any remote tradition upon 
' which it is founded, is not known: but 


* 


it was probably related in the firſt per- 
ſon, to give it an air of greater dignity, 
and render it's influence more powerful: 
nor would it, perhaps, appear altcgether 
incredible, to people among whom the 
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Metempſychoſis is an article of faith,“ 16 nl EO 
and Ph agency of Superior Be- 46 eee of | gold ſhall by 
ings admitted without ſcruple. , "© and. the rub an preſs thy finger, 
* Amurath, Sultan of the Eaſt, the ** immediately fi all grow pale, deſiſt 
judge of natio Tr | - y from what thou ſhalt bo 
judge of nations, the diſciple of ad- doing, and mark do alt | 
« verſity, records the wonders of his life: ©* th . rk down that action in 
« et thoſe who preſumptuouſly queſtion ** rule — . 20 k a tranſgreſſion of the 
« the ways of Providence, blu infilence _ of ha iel i 2 OE gift as a pledge 
« and be wiſe; let the proud be humble, not off fo 1 nour, and take it 
„ nFion the toafass. © © the rage wit moment.“ I received 
« refein ei, wes 3 a ſenſe of obligation 
s The angel of death cloſed the eyes i th Ora" ny whe 
« of the Sultan Abradin my father, and. © Ghent.” Th 1 me to be 
t hie empire deſcended ae . LI nius perceived m 
« cighteenth year of my age. At | i ſmile ow and, turning from me witt 
nf an e, e e e. 
© ſoftened” wit ief: 1 was inſenſib RES - , 4 4 n 
© to the ſplendor of dominion, 1 4 {7 SO the firſt moon I was ſo cau- 
« the addreſſes of flattery with diſguſt, © ſure of wa er is 06-9 Mages the plea- 
and received the homage of dependent e 0 n that my ring had not 
' creatneſs with indifference. 1 had 32 an : _ d a fault, was leſſened by 
4 always .re garded r bm a 0 virtue. I applied my- 
© with love but reverence; and I was * choly deer 7: 4 buſinels ; my melan- 
© now perpetually 8 inſtances 38. Re A ft a% my mind was 
_ by _—_— and "reviewing the * the youth e 1 ups 
© ſolemn ſcene, in which he recommend- that recreati X ould” think 
© ed me to heaven in 1 3 tion was too long ſuſpend- 
Fu Tay mo ey 
«of a | gonies 9 : owt om the ſport rather 
One evening, after havi r others chan my ſelf, yet m 
«© ed myſelf all SS . 5 No eg * Vial ardour returned” the field I 
( viſited his grave: I proſtrated in ſelf c - agree . pr ed 
on his tom , ſorrow 1 © .to0 0 33 ich way unſucceſsful, 
8 25 3 in my bo- ee returned fatigued and 
* lom, t m ſuddenly ſmi 11 ALY DME 
on the Mark F524 as. with B ug r 6 ge 1 4 the ſeraglio, I was 
looking up, I perceived a man whoſe -* re gr dog that had been my 
6 eyes were piercing as light, and his * , og expreſſed his joy at my 
© beard whiter than ſhow. “ I am,” * deavo y Jumping round me, and en- 
bed be; e the Genug Sydarec Io KT uring to reach my hand: but as 
friend of thy father Abradin "wh 6 reg ＋ diſpoſed to Teceiye his ca- 
F . _— of his enemies, and the of - diſphatore e 0M — — 
eee thast lf how Garcn-pownr 
fuſed gladneſs like the luſtre of the oe N at it left him ſcarce power 
morning, and whoſe . RE Q raves AWEL and hide himſelf under 
t dreadfe. a8 1 80 r 2 . 3 py in a corner of the apartment. 
« peſt : reſi gn thyſelf to my in . 8 3 I felt the ring preſs 
' and thou ſhalt be like him.“ T.. 4 by ae book ing upon khe ru- 
bowed gion to the earth in token of 0 1 erceived the glow of it's eolour 
gratitu and obedlence; and . A. PI 3:4 A WA - 
put a ring on the middle 3 hos « 2 ae firſt ſtruck, with ſurprize 
left-hand, in which I perceived a ub ; * e 7 but ſurprize and regret 
wh deep colour and —— 40 5; r 1 75 
richtneſs. . * This ring, laid he, * to w. a , 
S 
0 and evil; - they, - without” ingriopey th is the life 
e e red 9 2 2 ſhall not Amurath ſtrike a 
' mayelt know the nature and tenden- 4 4 -A him, without being 
Ear every action. Be attentive, - © 1 SF ob or having tranſgreſſed the 
fore, itn Bar winds + adiay hay “ My ring again pref 
. „ r_ & my nnger, and the ruby became 
e To Ns 
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« more pale: immediately the palace 
© ſhook with a burſt of thunder, and 
the Genius Syndarac again ſtood be- 


4 fore me. 


« Amurath,” ſaid he, “ thou haſt 


d offended againſt thy «brother of the 
& duſt; a being who, like thee, has re- 


«© ceived from the ALMIGHTY a ca- 
« pacity of pleaſure and pain; pleaſure 


* which caprice is not allowed to ſu- 


« ſpend, and pain which juſtice only has 
« arightto inflit. If thou art juſtified 
«© by power, in afflicting inferior be- 


<< ings, I ſhould be juſtified in affliting 
< thee: bat my power 80 morn thee, 
4 becauſe it is directed by t 


e laws of 
< ſovereign goodneſs, and becauſe thou 


<< mayeſt yet be reclaimed by admoni- 


4c tion. But yield not to the impulſe 


% of quick reſentment, nor indulge in 
. «< cruelty the forwardneſs of aifzuſt, 
«c _ the laws of goodneſs I be com- 


« pelled to afflict thee; for he that ſcorns 

4 reproof, muſt be reformed by puniſh- 

* ment, or loſt for ever.“ 805 
© At the preſence of Syndarac I was 


_ © troubled, and his words covered me 


with confuſion: I fell proftrate at his 


© feet, and heard him pronounce with a 
milder accent" Expect not hence 


« forth that I ſhould anſwer the de- 
* mands of arrogance, or gratify the 


« ſecurity of ſpeculation: confide in my 
cc friendſhip, and truſt implicitly to thy 


«© ring. | F 

As the chace had produced ſo much 
infelicity, I did not repeat it; but in- 
vited my nobles to a banquet, and en- 


fic. I had given leave that all cere - 
mony mould be ſuſpended, and that 
the company ſhould treat me not as a 
ſovereign but an equal, becauſe the 
con verſation would otherwiſe be en- 
cumbered or reſtrained; and I encou- 
raged others to pleaſantry, by indulg- 


nation. But though I affeded to 
throw off the trappings of royalty, I 
had not ſufficient magnanimity to de- 
ſpiſe them. I enjoyed the voluntary 
deference which was paid me, and 
was ſecretly offended at Alibeg m 

viſier; who endeavoured to prevail 


that had been given them, and was 
himſelf an example of the conduct 
that he recommended. I ſingled out 
as the ſubje& of my raillety, the man 


who alone deſerved my approbation : 


929424 Ol Yum EV „ „ „ „„ „ „ „ „ 


tertained them with dancing and mu- 


ing the luxuriancy of my own imagi- 


upon the aſſembly to enjoy the liberty 
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© he believed my condeſcenfion to by 


© ſincere, and imagined that he was ſe. 
© curing my favour by thy behaviour 


which had incurred my diſpleaſure 
he was, therefore, grieved ani con. 
founded to perceive that I laboured to 
render him ridiculous and contemp- 
tible:! 1 enjoyed his pain, and way 
elated at my ſucceſs ; butmy attention 
was ſuddenly called to my ring, and 
I perceived the ruby change golour, 
J deſiſted for a moment i hut ſome of 
my courtiers having diſcovered and 
ſeconded my intention, I felt my vz. 
uſe and my reſentment gratified; 1 
endeavoured to waſh away the remem- 
brance of my ring with wine; my fa. 
tire became more bitter, and Alibeg 
diſcovered yet greater diſtreſs. My 
ring again reproached me; but I fill 
perſevered : the viſier was at length 
rouzed to his defence; probably le 
had diſcovered and deſpiſed my weak- 
neſs; his replies were ſo poignant, that 
I became outrageous, and deſcended 
from raillery to invective. At length, 
diſguiſing the anguiſh of his mind 
with a ſmile “ Amurath,“ faid he, 


« if the ſultan ſhould know that, after 
% having invited your friends to feſli. 
« vity and merriment, you had aſſumed 


« his authority, and inſulted thoſe who 
« were not aware that you diſdained to 
« be treated with the familiarity of 
« friendſhip, you would certainly fall 
« under his diſpleaſure. The ſeverity 
© of this ſarcaſm, which was extorted by 


© long provocation from a man warmed 


* with wine, ſtung me with intolerable 


rage: I ſtarted up; and, ſpurning him 


© from the table, was about to draw my 
« poniard; when my attention wat 
© again called to my ring, and I per- 
© ceived with ſome degree of regret 
© that the ruby had faded almoſt to 3 
perfect white. : 


1 Bye inſtead of reſolving to he more 


watchful againſt whatever might bring 
me under this filent reproof, 1 comfort- 
ed myſelf that the Genius would no 
more alarm me with his preſence. 
The irregularities of my conduct in- 


— 


© creaſed almoſt imperceptibly, and the 


«. mtimations of my ring became pro- 


' © portionably more frequent though leſi 
-* forcible, till at laſt they were fo fami- 
_ © liar, that IT ſcarce remarked when they 


© ere given and when they were ſu- 
© ſpended. * | od 
It was ſoon diſcovered that I was 
| ES —_ pleaſed 
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r pleaſed with ſervility; ſervility, there · 
« fore, was practiſed, and I rewarded it 
s ſometimes with a penſion, and ſome- 
« times with a place, Thus the govern- 
ment of my kingdoms was left to petty 
« tyrants, who oppreſſed the people to 
« enrich themſelves. In the mean time 
I filled my ſeraglio with women, a- 
© mong whom I abandoned myſelf to 
« ſenſuality, without enjoying the pure 
« delight of that love which ariſes from 
s efteem. But I had not yet ſtained my 
hands with blood, nor dared to ridicule 
« the laws which I neglected to fulfil. 
My reſentment againſt Alibeg, how 
« ever unjuſt, was inflexible, and termii- 
s nated in the moſt perfect hatred: I d.e- 
© graded him from his office; but 1 ftill 
kept him at court, that I might m- 
bitter his life by perpetual indigniſt ies, 
6 and practiſe againſt him new ſchv2mes 
of malevolence. 
'« Sejima, the __ 
had been intend 
my wife; and the marria 
s delayed only by his death: bit the 
5 pleaſure avi the dignity that /Alibeg 
would derive from this alliance, had 
now changed my purpoſe. Yet ſuch 
« was the beauty of Selima, that I 
« oazed with deſire; and ſuch vvas her 
©wit, that I liſtened with deligcht. I 
© therefore reſolyed, that I wou 
t ſible ſeduce her to voluntary proſtitu- 
tion; and that when her beauty ſhould 
yield to the charm of variety, I would 
© diſmiſs her with marks of diſgrace. 
© But in this attempt I could not ſuc- 
ceed; my ſolicitations were rejected, 
$ ſometimes with tears, and ſometimes 
with reproach. I became every day 


by my father for 


{ more yretched, by ſeeking to bring 
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* calamity upon others: I conſidered 
my diſappointment as the triumph of 


<2 flave, whom I withed, but did not 
* dare, to deſtroy; and I regarded his 
© daughter as the inſtrument of my diſ- 


© honour, Thus the tenderneſs, which 


© before had often ſhaken my purpoſe, 


« wag weakened ; my deſire of beauty 
* Þecame as ſelfiſh and as ſordid an ap- 
petite as my deſire of food: and as I 
had no 3 of obtaining the com- 
© pleat gratification of my luſt, and my 


© revenge, I determined to enjoy Selima 
by force, as the only expedient to al- 


© leviate my torment. 


dhe reſided by my command in an 


apartment of the ſeraglio; and I en- 
tered her chamber, at midnight, by a 


ut with incxpreſſible vexation I found 


a a 6a a a A 


ment in which I thought I had in- 
and inſtead of returning to my cham- 
ber, and concealing my deſign, I 
called for her women. 'They ran in 

le and trembling: I demanded the 
Ear: they gazed at me aſtoniſned and 
terrified; and then looking upon each 
other, ſtood ſilent. I repeated my de- 


to enforce-it called aloud for the mi- 
niſters of death: they then fell pro- 
frate at my feet, and declared with 
ene voice that they knew not where 
ſhe was; that they had left her, when 
t hey were diſmiſſed for the night, ſit- 
ing on a ſofa penſive and alone; and 
that no perſon had ſince to their xnow - 


* ledge paſſed in or out of her apart- 


ment.“ 
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BT SPERATE DEOS MEMORES FANDI ATQUE NEFANDI, 


» OF MOR TAL JUSTICE IF THOU SCORN TRE ROD 


Vines 


BELIEVE AND TREMBLE, THOU ART JVDG'D OF GOD» 


IN this account, however incredible, 

© they perſiſted without variation 
and having filled the palace with alarm 
and confuſion, I was obliged to retire 
f without gaining any intelligence by 


what means I had been baffled, or on «© 

.* ſhe might that way have eſcaped into 
6 ut why 
s ſhould 


* whom to turn my reſentment. U re- 


viewed the tranſactions of the night 


© witly | anguiſh and regret) and bewil- | 


F der::d myſelf among the innumerable 
© po! ſibilities that might have produced 
© my* diſappointment. . I remembered 
« that the windows of Selima's apart- 

m ent were open, and I imagined that 


tlae gardens of the ſeraglio, 


% v4 


e door, of which I had a key; 


it empty. To be thus diſappointed 
in my laſt attempt, at the very mo- 


ſured ſucceſs, diſtracted me with rage; 


mand with fury and execration, and 
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* ſhould ſhe eſcape who had never been 


© confined ? If ſhe had deſigned to de - 


part, ſhe might have departed by day. 
« H 


ad the an aſfignation ? and did ſhe 


© intend to return, without being known 
to have been abſent ? This ſuppoſitian 
' increaſed my torment ; becaule, if it 
was true, Selima had granted to my 
flave, that which ſhe had refuſed to 


uncertain, I determined to jake her 
abſence'a pretence to deſtroy her fa- 


ther. ; 1 
| In the morning I gave orders that 


s he' ſhould be ſeized, and brought be- 
* fore me: but while I was yet ſpeak- 
" ing, he entered; and, proftrating him- 


* ſelf, thus anticipated my accuſation— 
4 May the Sultan Amurath, in whoſe 
* wrath the angel of death goes forth, 


« rejoice for ever in the ſmile of Hea- 


% yen! Let the wretched Alibeg pe- 


« riſh; but let my lord remember Se- 


4 lima with mercy f let him diſmiſs the 

4c fave in whom he ceaſes to delight.” 
IJ heard no more, but cried out— 
4 Dareſt thou to mock me with a re- 
2 e to diſmiſs the daughter whom 


s thou haſt ſtolen ! thou whoſe life, that 
« has been ſo often forfeited, I have 
c yet ſpared ! Reſtore her within, one 


« hour, or affronted merc 
& thee up. — O ſaid he, “ let not 


ce the mighty ſovereign of the Eaſt ſport | 


« with the miſery of the weak: if thou 
c haft doomed us to death, let us die to- 
« gether.“ | | | 


« Though I was now convinced that 


. */ Alibeg believed I had confined Seli- 
© ma, and decreed her death, yet I re- 
ſol ved to perſiſt in requiring her at his 


© hands; and therefore diſmiſſed him 
« with a repetition of my command, to 
produce her within an hour upon pain 
of death. | „ | 

« My ring, which, during this ſeries 


© of events, had given perpetual inti- 
„ mations of guilt, which were always 


* diſregarded, now preſſed my finger fo 


© forcibly, that it gave me great pain, 


* and compelled my notice. I imme- 


« dately retired,. and gave way to the 


© diſcontent that, ſwelled my boſom— 


“% How. wretched a ſlave is Amurath to 
* an inviſible tyrant! a being, whoſe 
4% malevolence or envy has reſtrained 

* me ia the exerciſe of my authority 
as a prince, and whoſe cunning has 
, contrived perpetually to inſult me 
by intimating that every action of my 


me. But as all theſe conjectures were 


© faults, 


ſhall give 


COLO CO 9444544 „ „ „ „„ «4 «„ „ 


& life is a crime! How long fhall 
% groan under this intolerable oppreſ. 

fon This accurſed ring is the badge 
&« and the inſtrument of my ſubjecticn 


„ and diſhonour: he who gave it i; 


% now, perhaps, in ſome remote region 
© of the air; perhaps, he rolls ſome 
« planet in it's orbit, 2gitates the ſouth. 
ern ocean with a tempeſt, or ſhake 
«& ſome diftant region with an earth. 
te quake. But, wherever he is, he ha; 
% {urely a morz important employ than 
« to watch my conduct. Perhaps le 
* has contrived this taliſman, only to 
«. reſtrain me from the enjoyment of 
„ ſome good, which he wiſhes to with. 
© hold, I feel that my deſires are con. 
« trouled; and to gratify theſe deſires 


is to be happy. „As I pronounced 
theſe words, I drew off the ring, and 


© threw it to the ground with diflain 
and indignation : immediately the air 
© grew dark ;. a cloud burſt in thunder 
© over my head, and the eye of Synda. 
© rac was upon me. I ftood befare 
© him motionleſs and filent ; horror 
© thrilled in my veins, and my hair ſtood 
* upright. I had neither power to de. 
« precate his anger, nor to confeſs my 


© a calm ſeverity z and I heard him pro- 
© nounce theſe words — * Thou haſt 
& now, as far as it is in thy own power, 
e throw off humanity, and degraded 
ce thy being: thy form, therefore, ſhall 
6% no longer conceal thy nature, nor thy 
« example render thy vices contagious.” 
He then touched me with his rod ; and 
while the ſound of his voice yet vi- 
brated in my cars, I found myſelf in 
the midſt of a deſart, not in the form 
of a man but of a monſter, with the 
fore-parts of my body like a wolf, and 
the hinder parts like a goat. I was 
ſill conſcious to every event of my 
life, and my intellectual powers were 
— though my paſſions were 
irritateFto frenzy. I now rolled in 
the ſand in an agony not to be delſcrid- 
ed; and now haſtily traverſed the te- 
ſart, impelled only by the vain defite 
flying Cook mylar, I now bellow 
with rage, and now howled in deſpair ; 
this moment I breathed execration 
againſt the Genivs, and' the next re- 
C ys myſelf for having forfeited 
© his friendſhip. LEV. 

. © By this violent agitation of mind 


© and body, the powers of both were 
« ſoon exhauſted; I crawled into a den 


© which 
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e which I perceived near me, and im- 
« mediately funk down in a ſtate of in- 


« of prolonging, put an end to this in- 


« terval of quiet. The Genius til! ter- 


« rified me with his preſence; I heard his 
« ſentence repeated, and felt again al! 
the horrors of my transformation. 
When I awaked, I was not refreſhed: 
calamity, though it is compelled to 
admit flumber, can yet exclude reſt. 


hunger, like llecp, is irreſiſtihle. 
if I felt any alleviation of miſery, be- 


tite, it was in the thought of texring 
to pieces whatever I ſhould meet, an: 
infliting ſome part of the evil which 
[ endured; for thouzh I regretted my 


crimes: and as I imagined Syndarac 
would now neither mitigate nor en- 
creaſe my ſufferings, I was not re- 
trained, either by hope or fear, from 
indulging my diſpoſition to cruelty and 
revenge. But while I was thus me- 
ditating the deſtruction of others, [ 
trembled leſt by ſome ſtronger ſavage 
I ſhould be deſtroyed myſelf. 


ment, I heard the cry of dogs, the 
trampling of horſes, and the ſhouts of 
the hunters; and ſuch is the love of 
life, however wretched, that my heart 
ſunk within me at the found. To 
hide myſelf was impoſſible, and I was 
too much enfecbled either to fly or re- 
it, 1 Rood ſtill till they came up. 
At firſt they gazed at me with wen- 
der, and doubted whether they {houl{l 
Advance: but at length a ſlive threw 
a net over me, and I was dragged to 
the city, 85 

{1 now entered the metropolis of my 
empire, amid(t the noiſe and tumult 
of a rabble, who the day before would 
hare hid themſelves at my. prefence, 
[ head the found of matic at a diſ- 
tance; the heral.ls approached, and 
Alibeg was procluimed in my ſtead. 
[ was now drferte:l by the multitude, 
wie curioſity was diverted by the 
pomp of the procellion; and was con- 
ducted to the place where other ſa- 
ages are kept, which cuſtom has con- 
ered as part of the regalia. 

My keeper was a black flave whom 
dic not remember ever to have ſeen, 


« ſenlibility. I ſlept; but ſleep, inſtead 


But I was now rouzed by hunger; for 
« T went out in ſcarch of prey; and 


fide the hope of ſatisfying my appe- 


punith-nent, L did not repent of my. 


In the midſt of this variety of tor- 
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been a fatal preſumption to have ſoo! 


before me. After he had given me 
food, and the vigour of nature was 
reſtored, he diſcovered” in me ſuch 


tokens of ferocity, that he ſuffered me 


to faſt many hours before I was again 
fed. I was fo enraged at this d hay, 
that, forgetting my dependence, I roar- 
el horribiy ven he again approached 
me: ſo that he found it neceifary to 


add blows to hunger, that he might 


gain ſuch an aſeendency over me, as 
was ſuitable to his office. By this 
ſlave, - therefore, I was alternately 
beaten an #amiithed, till the fiercenels 
of my diſpoſition being ſuppreſſed by 
tear and languor, a milder temper in- 
ſenſibly ſtole upon me; and a de- 
meanour that was begun by conſtraint 
was continued by habit. 

] was now treated with leſs ſeverity, 
and ſtrove to exprets fomething lik: 
gratitude, that might encourage my 
keeper to yet greater kindnefs. Hes 
vanity was flattered by my ſuhmiſſion; 
and, to ſhew as well his courage as the 
ſucceſs of his diſcipline, he ventured 
ſometimes to carc's me in the preſence 
of thoſe whoſe curioſity brought tem 


to ſee me. A kind of friendfhip-thus 


imperceptibly grew hetwegn us, and I 
felt {ome degree of the affection that I 
had feigned. It happened that a tiger, 
which had been lately taken, broke 
one day into my den, while my keeper 
was giving m2 my proviſion; and lea p- 
ing upon him, would initantly have 
torn him to pieces, if I had not ſeized 
the ſavage by the throat, and dragged 
him to the ground: the ſlave preſently 
diſpatched him with his dagger, and 
turned about to careſs his deliverer; 


but, ſtarting tuddenly backward, he 


ttood motionlels with aſtoniſhment, 
perceiving that J was no longer a 
monſter but a dog. | 


I was myſelf conſcious of the change 
which had again paſſed upon me; and, 
leaping out of my den, eſcaped from. 


my confinement. This transforma. 
tion I conſidered as a reward of my 
fidelity, and wag perhaps never more 
happy than in the trit momeats of my 
eſcape; for I reflected that, as a dog, 
my liberty was not only reſtored, hut 
inſure; I was no longer ſuſpected of 
qualities which renlered me unfit tor 
fociety; I had: ſome faint retemblance 
of human virtue, which is no: {onnd in 


other animals, and therefore hoped to 
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abe more generally careſſed. But it was 
not long before this joy ſubſided in the 
© remembrance of that dignity from 


* which I had fallen, and from which 


I was ſtill at an immeaſurable diſtance. 
© Yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude 
to the Power who had once more 
© brought me within the circle of nature. 
© As a brute, I was more thanktul for 


* a ryitigation of puniſhment, than as a 
« king I had been for offers of the higheſt 
© happineſs and honour. And who, that 


* js not taught by affliction, can juſtly 
« eſtimate the bounties of Heaven? 
As ſoon as the firſt tumult of my 
© mind was paſt, I felt an ii reſiſtible in- 
- © clination once more to-viſit the apart- 
ments of my ſeraglio. I placed my- 


© ſelf behind an emir whom I knew to 


© haye been the friend of Alibeg, and 
< was permitted to follow him into the 
« preſence. The perſons and the place, 


the retroſpeCtion of my life which they 


produced, and the compariſon of what 
« 12 with what I had been, almoſt 
© overwhelmed me. I went unobſerved 
« into the garden, and lay down under 
* the ſhade of an almond-tree, that I 


© might indulge thoſerefle&ions, which, 


© though they oppreſſed me with melan- 
© choly, I did not wiſh to loſe. * 
© I had not been long in this place, 


© before a little dog, which I knew to 


© be the ſame that I ſpurned from me 
E when he careſſed me at my return from 
hunting, came and fawned at my feet. 
My heart now ſmote me, and I ſaid 
to mylelf—* Noſt thou know me un- 
der this diſguiſe? Is thy fidelity to thy 
0 lord unſhaken! Cut off as I am from 
«© the converſe of mankind, haſt thou 
e preſerved for me an affection, which I 
«© once io lightly eſteemed, and requit- 
* ed with evil? This forgetfulne(s-of 
injury, and this ſteady friendſhip, are 


& they leſs than human, or are they 
«© more? I was not prevented by theie 
© refteCtions from returning the careſſes 
© that I received; and Alibeg, who juſt 
then entered the garden, took notice of 
s me, and ordered that I ſhould not be 
© turned out, | 

© In the ſeraglio J ſoon learned, that 
a votes which was thought to be mine, 
was found dead in the chamber; and 
that Alibeg had been choſen to ſucceed 
me by the unanimous voice of the peo. 
ple: but I gained no intelligence of 
Selima, whoſe apartment I found in 
the poſſeſſion of another, and for whom 
I had ſearched every part of the palace 
in vain. I became reſtleſs; every place 
was irkſome; a deſire to wander pre- 
vailed; and one evening I went out at 
the garden gate, and travelling till mid. 
night, I lay down at the foot of x 
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© ſycamore-tree, and ſſept. 


© In the morning I beheld, with ſur- 
© prize, a wall of marble that ſeemed ta 
reach to Heaven, and gates that were 
* ſculptured with every emblem of de- 
© light. Over the gate was inſcribed in 
© letters of gold== Within this wall 
« liberty is unbounded, and felicity 
© complete; Nature is not oppreſſed by 
« the tyranny of religion, nor is ples. 
& ſure awed by the frown of virtue. 
© The gate is obedient to thy wiſh 
« whoſoever thou art; enter therefore, 
“ and be happy? 
iy When 1 cond this inſcription, my 
© boſom throhbed with tumultuous ex- 
© petation: but my deſire to enter wat 
© repreſſed by the reflection, that I ha 
© loſt the form, in which alone I could 
« gratify the appetites of a man. Deir 
and curioſity were notwithſtanding 
© predominant : the door immediately 
© opened inward; I entered, and it clo 
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5-8 B my ears were now ſtunned 
with the diſſonance of riot, 


' © and my eye ſickened at the contor - 


tions of miſery; diſeaſe was viſible in 
every counteuance, however otherwiſe 
s impreſſed with the character of rage, 


of drunkenneſs, or of luſt, Rape and 


* 
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murder, revelling and ſtrife, filled ev: 
ſtreet and every dwelling. 
As my retreat was cut off, I w 
forward with timidity and circum!pt 
© tion; for I Aua, that I could | 
* otherwiſe eſcape injury, than by elu 
ing the notice of wretches, whole hf 
kn | \ q peru 
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£9 penlity to ill was reſtrained by no law; 
and I perceived too late, that to puniſh 


« vice is to promote happineſs. 


© Tt was now evening ; and that I 


might paſs the night in greater ſecuri- 
© ty, I quitted the public way, and per- 
« ceivinga houſe that was incircled by a 
« mote, I ſwam over to it, and choſe an 
© obſcure corner of the area for my aſy- 
« lum. I heard from within the found 
« of dancing and muſick: but after a 


e ſhort interval, was alarmed with the 


« menances of rage, the ſhricks of terror, 


and the wailings of diſtreſs. The win- 


dow of the banquetingroom flew open, 
« and ſome veniſon was thrown out, 
« which fell juſt at my feet. As I had 
« eaten nothing ſince my departure from 
« the ſeraglio, I regarded this as a for- 


« tunate accident; and after the pleafure 


© of an unexpected repaſt, I again lay 
down in expectation of the morning, 
© with hope and fear; but in a ſhort time, 


many perſons ruſhed from the houſe. 


© with lights, and ſeemed ſolicitous to 
« gather up the veniſon which had been 
© thrown out; but not being able to find 
© it, and at the ſame time perceiving me, 


| © they judged that I had devoured it, I 
«© was immediately ſeized and led into 


the houſe; but as I could not diſcover 


that I was the object either of malig- 


© nity or kindneſs, I was in doubt what 
© would be theifſueof the event. It was 
© not long before this doubt was reſolv- 
© ed; for I ſoon learned from the diſcourſe 
© of thoſe about me, that I was ſuſpected 


© to have eaten poiſon, which had been 


intended for another, and was ſecure d, 
© that the effect might either remove or 
* confirm the ſuſpicion. As it was not 
expected that the poiſon would imme- 
© diately operate, I was locked up in a 
© room by myſelf, where I reflected upon 
© the cauſe and the event of my confine- 
ment, with inexpreſſible anguiſh, anx- 
c ys and terror. 

© In this gloomy interval, a ſudden 
* light fone round me, and I found my- 
© ſelf once more in the preſence of the 
© Genius, I crawled towards him trem- 
bling, and confounded, but not utterly 
© without hope. Vet a few moments, 
* faid he, „ and the angel of Death 


© thall teach thee, that the wants of na- 
* ture cannot be ſupplied with (afety, . 


* where the inordinate 3 of vice 
* are not reſtrained. 

* quired" food; but the luſt and revenge 
* of others have given thee poiſon- 


* 


y hunger re- 
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My blood grew chill as he ſpake; I 
Ae and abhorred my folly : but 
while I wiſhed to expreſs my contri- 
tion, I felldown in an angony; my eyes 
failed me, I ſhivered, was convulled, 

and expired. ; 


© That ſpark of immaterial fire which 
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no violence can quench, roſe up from 
the duſt which had been thus reſtored 
to the earth, and now animated the 

form of a Dove. On this new ſtate f 
exiſtence I entered with inexpreſſible 


delight; T imagined that my wings 


were not only a pledge of ſafety, but 
of the — Coane, nuns was 
now more than ever ſolicitous to pleaſe, 
I flew immediately from the window; 
and turning towards the wall through 
which TI had entered, I endeavoured to 
riſe above it, that I might quit for ever 
a 1 in which guilt and wretched- 
neſs were complicated in every obje&, 
and which I now deteſted as much aa 
before I had deſired. But over this re- 
gion a ſulphureous vapour hovered 
like a thick cloud, which I had no 
ſooner entered than I fell down pant 
ing for breath, and had ſcarce _— 
to keep my wings ſufficiently exrended 
to break my fall. It was now mid- 
night, and I alighted near the mouth 
of a cave, in which I thought there 
ap ſome faint 3 of 
light. Into this place I entered with - 
out much apprehenſion; as it ſeemed 
rather to be the retreat of penitence, 
than the receſs of luxury: but leſt the 


_ noiſe of my wings ſhould diſcover me 


to any hateful or miſchievous inhabi- 
tant of this gloomy folitude, I enter- 
ed in filence and upon my feet. As 
I went forward the cave grew wider; 
and by the light of a lamp which was 
ſuſpended from the roof, I diſcoyer- 


© ed a hermit liſtening to a young lady, - 


who ſeemed to be greatly affected with 
the hae which ſhe was relating. Of 
the hermit I had no knowledge; but 


the lady I diſcerned to be Selima. 1 


was ſtruck with amazement at this diſ- 
covery; I remembered with the deepeſt 
contrition my attempts upon her vir- 
tue, and I now ſecretly refoiced that 
ſhe had rendered them ineffectual. I 
watched her lips with the utmoſt ims - 
22 of curioſity, and the continue 
r narrative. Ag . 
J was ſitting on a ſofa one eyeniag - 


„ after I had been careſſed by Amu- 
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my marriage, why ſhould 


I give up the delights of love with the 
ſplendor of royalty? Since the pre- 
ſumption of my father has * 

not ac- 
cept the bleſſings that are Rill offered? 
Why is defire reſtrained by the dread 
of ſhame? and why is the pride of 


virtue offended by the ſoftneſs of na- : 
ture?” Immediately a thick cloud ſur- 


rounded mez I {elt mylelf lifted up 
and conveycd through the air with in- 
credible rapidity. I deſcended, the 


cloud diſſipated, and I found mylelt 


fitting in an alcove, by the fide of a 


canal that encircled a ſtately cdifice 


and a ſpacious garden, I ſaw many 
erſons pals along ; but” diſcovered 
in all ſomething either diffolute or 


wretched, ſomething that alarmed my 
fears, or excited my pity. 1 tudden- 

ly perceived many men with their 
{words drawn, - contending for a wo- 


man, who was forced .alorg irrefit- 
tibly by the crowd, which moved di- 
reGiiy 1owards the place in which I 


was fitting. I was terrified, and look - 
ed round me with cagerneſs, to fee | 


where I cont retreat for ſafety.” A 
perſon ric. dreſſed perceived my dit- 
treſs, and invited me into the houſe 
which the caval ſurrounded, Of this 
invitation I haſtily accepted with gra- 


titude and joy; but I ſoon remaked⸗ 


cc 
«cc 


cc 


ſeveral incidents, which filled me with 


new perplexity and apprchenſion. I 


was welcomed to a place, in which 
infamy and honour were equally un- 
known; where every wiſh was indulg- 


cd Without the violation of any law, 


and where the will was thercfore de- 
termined only by appetite, I was pre- 
ſently ſurrounded by women, whygle 
* behaviour covered me with bluſhes; 
and though I rejected the. careſſes of 
the perſon into whoſe power J was de- 


livered, yet they became jealovs of the 


diſtinction with which he treated me: 
my expoſtulations were not heard, and 


my tears were treated with merriment. 
Preparations were made for revelling 


and jollity; I was invited to join the 


dance, and upon my refuſal was en- 
teitsined with muſic. In this dread- 
ful ſituation, I tghed thus tomylelf: 
How fevere is that juſtice, which 
tranſparts theſe who form heentious 


- wiſhes, to a ſocicty in which they are 


ipdulgeed without reftraint! Who 


thall deliver me frem the effects of my having uſed the power which | derived 
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own folly? Who fliall defend me 
againſt the vices of others?” At this 
moment I was thus encouraged by 


the voice of ſome inviſible being 


The friends of Virtue are mighty; re. 
ject not their protection, and thou art 
fate.” As I renounced the prejumy. 
tuous wiſh Which had once pollute 
my mind, I exulted in this intimation 
with an aſſurance of relief; and whe 


ſupper was fet before me, I tuffd 


the principal lady to ferve me with 


ſome venilon; but the friendly voice 


having warned me that it was poiſon— 
ed, I fell back in my feat and turned 
pale. The lady enquired earneltly 
what had diſordered me; but in{tead of 
making a reply, I threw the venitan 
from the window, and declarcd that 


ſhe had intended my death, The! 


maſter cf the table, who perceived the 
lady to whom 1 ſpoke change coun. 
tenance, was at once convinced, that 


the had indeed attempted to poiſon 


me, to preſerve that intereſt which as 
a rival ſhe feared I ſhould ſubveit. 
He roſe up in a rage, and command- 
ed the veniſon tc be produced; a dog 


that was ſuppoſed to have caten it wis 


brought in: but before the event could 
be known, the tumult was become 
general; and my rival, after having 
ſuddenly ſtabbed her patron, plungid 
the ſame poinard in her own bo{om. 
„ In the midſt of this confuſion ! 
found means to eſcape, and wandered 
through the city in fearch of fort? 


obſcure receſs, where, if I receivid 


not the aſſiſtance which I hoped, cath 
at leaſt might ſecure my perſon from 
violation, and cloſe my eyes on tho 
ſcenes, which, wherever I turned, hl. 
ed me not only with diſguſt but with 


horror. By that Benevolent Pov er, 


who, as a preſervative from miliry, 
nas placed us in a ſecret auch irre- 

| : dilapprobationof vice, my beet 
have been directed to thee, whole vir 
tue has participated in My dite, 


and whole wildom may effect ny (e- 


liverance,”” 


I gazed upon Selima, while I thus 
© learned the ardour of that affection 
© which I had ahuled, with fentinicnts 
* that can never be conceived but wh 


they are felt. 


I was touched with the 


© molt bitter remorſe, for having pio- 
6, duced one wiſh that could ſtain to amn 
© able a mind; and abhorred mytelt tor 
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from her tenderneſs, to effect. her de- 
© ſtruction. My fondneſs was not lefs 


« ardent, but it was more chaſte and ten- 
der: defire was not extinguiſhed, but 


« it was almoſt abſorbed in eſteem. I 
« felt a paſſion, to which, till now, I had 
© heen a ſtranger : and the moment Love 
« was kindled in my breaſt, I reſumed 
© the form proper to the nature in which 
« alone it can ſubſiſt, and Selima beheld 
« Amurath at her feet. At my ſudden 
4 and unexpected appearance, the colour 
« faded from her cheeks, the powers of 


« life were ſuſpended, and ſhe ſunk into 


© my arms. I claſped her to my breaſt; 


© and, looking towards the hermit for 


© his afſiitance, I beheld in his ſtead the 


©friendly Genius, who had taught me 
e pappineſs by affliction. 
e inſtant Selima recovered.—“ Ariſe, 
fad Syndarac, * and look round.“ 


« We looked round; the darkneſs was 
« ſyddenly diſſipated, and we perceived 
© ourſelves'in the road to Golconda, and 
the ſpĩres of the city ſparkled before us. 


« Go," ſaid he,“ Amurath, henceforth 


« the huſband of Selima, and the father 
people! I have revealed thy 
« ſtory to Alibeg in a viſion; he expects 
« thy return, and the chariots are come 


* 


At the ſame 


61 


out to meet thee. Go, and I will 
proclaim before thee, Amurath the 
Sultan of the Eaſt, the judge of na- 
tions, the taught of Heaven: Amu- 
rath, whoſe ring is equal to the ring 
of Solomon, returns to reign with wif⸗- 
dom, anddiffuſe felicity.“ I now lifted 


cc 


© up my eyes, and beheld the chariots. 


coming forward. We were received by 
Alibeg with ſentiments which could 
not be uttered, and by the people with 
the loudeſt acclamations. Syndarac 
proclaimed our return, in thunder that 
was heard through all the nations of 
my empire; and has prolonged my 
reign in proſperity and peace. 

For the world I have written, and 
by the world let what I write be re- 
membered : for to none who hear of the 
ring of Amurath, ſhall it's influence 
be wanting. Of this, is not thy heart 
a witneſs, thou whole eye drinks in- 
ſtru&tion from my pen? Haſt thou not 
a Monitor who reproaches thee in ſe- 
cret, when thy foot deviates from the 
paths of virtue? Neglect not the firit 
- whitpers of this friend to thy foul; it 
is the voice of a greater than Synda- 
rac, to reſiſt whole influence is to in- 
vite deſtruction. 
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Quo FIT, UT OMNIS 


„ 


vOTIVa PATEAT VELUTI DESCRIPTA TABELLA 


VITA 


Hor, 


IN BOOKS THE VARIOUS SCENES OF LIFE HE DREW, 
AS VOTIVE TABLETS GIVE THE WRECK TO VIEW. 


AMONG the many Pocket-Com- 
panions, New Memorandum—- 
Books, Gentleman and Tradeſinan's 
Daily Afliftants, and other productions 
of the like nature, calculated for the uſe 
of thole who mix in the buſtle of the 
world, I cannot but applaud thole polite 
and elegant inventions, The Ladies Me- 
morandum- Books, as theſe ſeem chiefly 
adapted to the more important buſineſſes 
of pleafure and amufement. I ſhall not 
take upon me to detegmine which is the 
moſt preferable: each of them being, if 
you believe the ſolemn aſſeverations of 
their ; proprietors, © the beſt and molt 
complete of it's kind that has hitherto 
been publiſhed.” * Fe 
The utility of theſe little books, with 

ee ct to the fair-ſex, is on the firſt yiew 


man or heedleſe porter, Wo is 


apparent; as they are divided for each 
day of the week into diftin& columns, 
allotted to the ſeveral branches of En- 
gagements, Expences, and Occaſional 
Memorandums. Theſe, indeed, com- 
preliend every thing that can either at- 
tract their regard, or take up their time: 
I ſhall therefore point out ſome particu- 
lar advantages that will ariſe from a righr 
ule and regulatiom of them. 
With regard to Engagements, it is 
very well known, what embarraſſments, 
jealoutfics, and quarrels, have ariſen from 
the erroneous management in that moſt 
eſſential part of female tranſactions, the 
paying and receiving of viſits. It has 
\itherto been uſual to truſt entirely in 
this point to the care of an illiterate foot - 
to take 
account 


ber debts of honour. 
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of their jointures in a few months, and 
been forced to retire the reſt of the yer 


account of all the raps at the door, and 
to enter the names of the ſeveral viſitants 
in a regular journal. Hence it frequent - 
ly happens, that the bond of amity is 
diſſolved, and perpetual variance created 
between families, by the miſtake or for- 
getfulneſs of a ſervant. Lady Formal 
and Mrs. Prim were once the molt inti- 
mate females living: they curtſied to one 
another regularly at church and the play- 
houſe, talked together wherever they 
met, and left their names once a month 
alternately at each other's houſe for ſe- 
vexal years; till it happened that Lady 
Formal's Swiſs forgot to ſet down Mrs. 
Prim's laſt viſit to her ladyſhip; which 
occaſions them now to (tare at one ano- 
ther like perfect ſtrangers, while each 
conſiders the other as guilty of that moſt 
atrocious crime, the owing a viſit, A 


card was ſent two months beforehand to 


invite Mrs. Gadabout to a rout ; but by 
the negligence of the maid it unfortu- 
nately miſearried, before the date of it 
was polted in the day-book, and conſe- 
quentiy the was prevente] from going. 
The affront was unperdo able; her ab- 
ſence rendered one whiſt-table uſeleſs: 
the neglect was told every where; and 
the innocent Mrs. Gadabout wonders 
at the reaſon why ſhe is fo {ſeldom invit- 
ed as a party in card-aſſemblies. 'Thele 


lamentable miltakes are, therefore, ef- 


fectually guarded againſt by the uſe of 
the Memorandum-book, which puts it 
in every lady's power to keep a more 
exact regiſter of all ter Engagements, 
and to ſtate, the balance of viſits fairly 
between debtor and creditor. h 


And as there 1s certainly no virtue 


more amiable, or of greater emolument, 
than female ceconomy, to which nothing 
contributes more than a. juſt knowledge 
of expences, the Memorandum-book has 
alſo wiſely provided for this; in which, 
under the article of Expences, the lady 
may ſet down the particular ſums. laid 
out in maſquerade tickets, ſubſcription 
concerts, wax-lights for routs, drums 
or hurricanes, birth-day ſuits, chair- 
| hire, and the like: ſhe may alſo know 
the true balance between her winnings 
and loſings, an make a due regiſtry of 
For want of this 
- method many widows of diſtinction have 
imperceptibly run out the whole income 


into country lodgings; and many mar. 
ried ladies have . conſtrained to pe. 
tition the brutes their huſbands for the 
advance of a quarter's piu-money to fi- 
tisfy the imporfunate dunnings of a 
needy honourable gameſter. 
The blank allotted for Occaſional 
Memorandums may be filled up from 
time to time with the lye of the day, 
topics of ſcandal, names and abodes of 
milliners, deſcriptions of new faſhions, 
and a hundred other circumſtances of 


equal importance. This will greatly 


relieve the memory, and furniſh an in. 
exhauſtible ſtore of matter for polite 
converſation. _ 50 . 
There is another very pleaſing advan. 
tage ariſing from the ule of theſe books, 
as we are informed by one of the com. 
pilers ; who acquaints us, that * if pre. 


© ſerved, they will enable any lady to tel 


£ what buſineſs ſhe has tranſacted, and 


© what company [the has] been in, every 


day, during any period of her life. 
How enchanting, how rapturous, mult 
ſuch a review prove to thoſe who make 
a figure in the polite world! to live 
over their days again! to recall the tran: 
porting idea of maſquerades, plays, con- 
certs, carts, and dreſs! to revive loſt en. 
joyments, and in imagination to tread 
over again the delightful round of paſt 
pleaſures ! | 

I was led to the conſideration of this 


ſubject by a viſit I the other day made a 


polite lady, whom I found earneſtly en- 
ployed in writing. I would have with- 
drawn immediately ; but ſhe told me 
ſhe was only entering ſome particulars 


in her Memorandum-book, which would 


ſoon be finiſhed, and deſired me to take 
a chair. I expreſſed ſome curioſity to 
know her method ; upon which lhe very 
frankly put the book into my hard, 


bidding me peruſe it—* For, favs the, 
I do nothing that I need be aſhamed 


© of.* As the was ſoon after called out 


of the room, I took the opportunity of 
tranſcribing her firſt week's account, 


which I thall faithfully preſent to my 
fair readers, as a farther illuſtration 0 
the uſe of theſe books, and, if they pleale, 
as a pattern for their practice. 
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ENGAGEMENTS. OCCASIONAL ME- _ 


ENCAGEMENTS. OCCASIONAL ME- 


 MORANDUMS, 


anuar7 . ö | TX 
4 MONDAT- To City politeneſs in- 
call at Deard's in tolerable! Crammed 
the morning. To with mince - pies, 
dine with my huſ- and  fatigyed with 
band's uncle, the compliments of the 
city merchant, - ſeaſon! Play at Pope 
| Joan for pence; Q 
the creatures! 


3 Tukshar. In A "beautiful new : 


the morning with French brocade at 


the Mils Flareits, to Silvertongue's on 


drive to the filk- Ludgate- hill. Mem. 
mercers, &c. At To teaze my huſ- 
night to go to the band to buy me a 
Genit. © © ſuit of it. Engaged 

75 the ſtage - box for 
Wood ward's night. 


3. WEDNESDAY. Mademoiſelle the 
Expect Mademoi- milliner tells me La- 
ſelle la Tour to try dy Z's in the ſtraw, 
onmy French head, and Captain X is 
Inthe eveningtopay ſuppoſed to be the 
forty-three viſits. cauſe of it . Told it 

i as a great ſecret at 
Lady F's, the Coun- 


teſs of L's, Mrs. 


| R's, &c. &c. &c. 
4. Tavrenay. Miſs Sharp is a 


My own day at greater cheat than 


home. To have a her mamma. Com- 
drum major and fe- pany went before 
yenteencard-tables, five. 
TE ture Mrs. Down- 
right! never to have 

read Hoyle! 


5. FRIDAY, Togo Lady Nicknack 
to the auction with finely taken in. The 
LadyNicknack. To whole day a blank. 


dine at home with a Head-ach. Could 


nd's city rela» bed horrid foon— 
| before one. Hul- 
band drunk, Lay 
alone, my maid (at 
by me, 


prog of my -huſ. not dreſs. Went to 


6. SATURDAY, My left temple ſing- 


Monſieur Le Frue ed with the curling- 


At night 
Twelfth-night) at Homebred's paltry 
court. To dance, Engliſh! Sir John 


Stupid crea- 


cũhina lap-dog = = += 


| MORANDUMS. 
January. 


all the morning to iron. Several fine 


dreſs my head. French dreſſes at 


(being court; but Lady 


if I can, with the Dapperwitwhiſp. u- 
handſome Bob Rril- ed me, that Miſs 
liant. 
as charming as my- 
ſelf. She muſt paint 

I am certain. 


7. SUNDAY. If I Not uptill two. Fi- 
riſe ſoon enough, niſhed my letter at 


St. James's Church, ſix, and ſent John 
In the afternoon to expreſs with it. Bad 
write a defence of luck at night. Ne- 


Hoyleto Miſs Petu- ver could win on 
lant at Bath, who Sundays. Miſs Ce- 
has controverted rious, who hates 
ſome of his princi- cards, ſays it is 2 
ples. Lady Brag's judgment, 

in the evening. ö 


Among the articles under Exrkuezs 1 


found the following. 
January. | 8 
1. Bought at Deard's a bau- 
ble for a new year's gift to 
my little godchild - - 5 5 o 
3. To Mrs. La Toure, in n 
| e, bill - - - 32 10 0 
To ditto, for extraordinary | 
„ trouble -.'- = 
5. Bought at the auction, a 
| 4 
6. Monſieur Le Friſe, for 7 
_ drefſing my head, &. 
7. Loſt at cards, at Lady 
Brag's | 


oO 10 6 


I intend in a future paper to take no- 


tice of ſome other advantages to be 
drawn from ſuch a ule of theſe Memo. 
randum-Books, as above ftated ; and 


ſhall at preſent conclude with deſiring 


my female reagers to ſupply themſelves 
immediately, and to ſen 


ca ule they make of them, 


- 
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/L.ONGA MORA EST, QUANTUM NOX SIT UBIQUE REPERTUM, 


x 


ENUMERARE, — 


THE VARIOUS ILLS ORD4IN'D TO MAN BY FATE, 


Our. 


Von ERE EA HE TURNS, 'TIS TEDIOUS TORRLATE. 


Oo THE ADVENTURER, 


£1Rz ; 5 8 SE | 
OU have lately remarked, that the 


ſedentary and 1e:Juſe, thoſe who 
have not acquired an extenſive and ex- 


perimental knowledge of mankind, are 
abs ages: warmed with conceptions, 
which, when communicated, are receiv - 
ed with the moſt frigid indifference. As 
I have no pretenſions to this knowledge, 
it is probable, that the ſubje&t of my 
letter, though it pleaſed me in the fer- 
vour of my imagination, may yet appear 
to others trite and unimportant ; to your 
judgment, therefore, I appeal, as the 
ſubititute. of the public, and leave you 
to determine both for them and for me. 
I have a ſmall eftate in a reniote and 
ſequeſtered part of the kingdom, upon 
which I bave conſtantly reſided. As in 


this place I was not ſeduced to entertain- 


ments that endangered either my virtue 
or my fortune, 1 indulged my inclina- 
tion to books; and by reading I could 
always prevent ſolitude from becoming 
irkſome. My library conſiſted chiefly 
of books of entertainment, but they 
were the beſt of their kind; and, there- 
fore, though I was moſt delighted with 
dramatic writers, I had no plays but 
Shakeſpeare's. Shakeſpeare was, in- 
deed, my favourite author; and after my 
fancy had been buſied in attempting to 
realize the ſcenes that he drew, I ſome- 
times regretted the labour, and ſome- 
times repined that it was ineffectual. I 
longed to ſee them repreſented on a 
theatre; and had formed romantic ideas 
of the force they would derive from pro- 
per action, habits and machinery, : 
The death of a wealthy relation of my 
wife's, who has made my little boy his. 
heir, called me this winter to London. 
I ſet out alone: and as I had been uſed 
to that reciprocation of affection and 
duty, which conſtitutes the happineſs of 
a family; as we all met together in the 
evening, after having been ſeparated by 
the different employments of the day, 


/ 


. the evening. 


with ſmiles of complacency and good. 
humour, and mutually rejoiced in the fl. 


tisfaction which each derived from the 
preſence of the other; I found mylelf, 
after my firſt day's journey, in a very for. 
lorn and comfortleſs ſituation at an inn, 
My evening was paffed among people 
-with whom I had no tender conncxion; 
and when I went to bed, I reflected, 
that there was not within many miles a 
ſingle perſon who cared whether I ſhould 
be found living or dead in the morning, 
The melancholy which this ſituation, 
and theſe reflections, however whimfi. 
cal, brought upon me, increaſed as my 
home became more diſtant. But the 
moment I entered London, ſpeculation 
was at an end; the innumerable objects 
which ruſhed upon my ſenſes lett me 
power only to hear and ſee. 85 
When J turned into the inn- yard, the 
firſt thing that caught my attention was 
a large ** of paper, printed in cha- 
racters that differed not only in ſize but 
colour, ſome heing red and others black. 
By the peruſal of this pompous page, I 
learned that a comedy and a pantomime 
were to be performed at the theatre in 
It was now two o'clock; 
and I reſolved to atone for the want of 
enjoyments which I had-left behind me, 
by ſecuring what I had been utc to 
think the higheſt intellectual entertain- 
ment witch art could furniſh: the piay 
was not indeed a tragedy; nor Shake- 
ſpeare's ; but if it was not excellent, it 


was new to me, and therefore equally 


excited my curioſity. - As ſoon as [ had 
taken poſſeſſion of a room, and fatciy 
depoſited my portmanteau, I communt- 
cated my purpoſe to my hoſt, who toid 
me I could not have a better opportunt- 


ty; for that both the play and entertain- 


ment were thought by the heſt judges to 
be very fine, and the principal parts 
were to he performed by the molt celc- 
brated actors of the age. My imagina- 
tion was fired with this account; and be- 
ing told that the houſe would be ſo [von 
full, that to ſecure” a good place I oy 
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be there by four o'clock, 1 haſtily ſwal- 


lowed my dinner, and getting into a 
hackney-coach, was driven to the thea- 
tre, and by the coachman conducted to 
the door that leads to the pit. 

At this door I waited near half an 
hour with the utmoſt impatience; and the 
moment it was opened ruſhed in, driven 
forward by the crowd that had ga- 


thered round me. Following the exam 
ple of others, I paid my three ſhillings, 


and entering the pit Pn the firſt 
that gained admittance, ſeated myſelf as 


near as I could to the center. After 


having gazed once or twice round me 
with wonder and curioſity, my mind 
was wholly taken up in the anticipation 
of my entertainment, which did not, 
howeyer, much alleviate the torments of 
delay, At length, the ſtage was illu- 


minated, the laſt mufic was played, and 


I beheld the curtain riſe with an emo- 
tion which, perhaps, was little inferior 
to that of a lover, when he is firſt ad- 
mitted to the preſence of his miſtreſs. _ 

But juſt at this moment a very tall 
man, by the contrivance of two ladies, 
who had kept a ſeat for him by ſpreading 
their hoops, placed himſelf fo exactly be- 
fore me, that his head intercepted great 
part of the ſtage, and I could now ſee 
the actors no lower than the knee. This 
incident, after all my care and ſolicitude 
to ſecure an advantageous fituation, was 
extremely vexatious; my attention to the 
play was for ſome time ſuſpended, and I 
ere much more than 1 enjoyed: but 
it was not long before the ſcenery and the 
dialogue wholly poſſeſſed my mind; I 


| {ccommodated myſelf the beſt I could to 


the inconvenience of my ſeat, and thought 


of it no more. The firtt act, as it was 


little more than a prelude to the action, 
pleaſed me rather by what it promiſed, 
than by what it gave: I expected the ſe 
quel with yet more ardour, and ſufferedthe 
interval with all the fretfulneſs of ſuſpend- 
ed curiofity. The ſecond act gratified my 
imagination with a greater variety of in- 
eidents, but they were ſuch as had a di- 
rect tendency to renderappetite too ſtrong 
for the curb of reaſon: 1 

rioted in the luxurious banquet, that was 
by a kind of enchantment placed before 
me; and the next reflected with regret 
and indignation upon thoſe arts, under 


the influence of which I perceĩved my vir- 
tue to be enervated, and that I became con- 


tenptibleeven tamyſelf. But this ſtrug- 
le did not laſt lays: theſe images which 


this moment 


could not be ſeen without danger, were 


ſtill multiplying before me; my reſiſtance 


grew proportionably more languid; and 


at length I indulged every ſenſation, ' 
without enquiring whether I was ani- 
mated to the imitation of virtue, or ſe- 


duced by the blandiſhments of vice. 
In the third act I was become ac- 


quainted with the characters which the 
author intended to exhibit; and diſcerned 
that, though ſome of them were ſuſtained 
with great judgment and addreſs, yet 
others were miſtaken : I had ſtill ſome 
perſon before me, whoſe manner was that 
of a player, and who; when I had been 
introduced into ſcenes of real life by the 


{kill of another, immediately brought me 


back to a crowd and a theatre. I found 
that, upon the whole, I was hot fo con- 
ſtantly preſent to the events of the dra- 

ma, as it I had read them ſilently in my 
ſtudy, though ſome circumſtances might” * 
be more forcibly repreſented : but theſe 


criticalremarks, as they leſſened my plea- 


ſure, I reſolved to remit. In the fourth 
act, therefore, I endeavoured to ſup- 


ply every defect of the performer by 
the force of my own fancy, and in ſome 


degree I ſucceeded: but my pleaſure” '- 


was now interrupted by another cauſe; 
for though my entertainment had not 
been equal to my expectation, yet I now 


hes. . to regret that it was almoſt at an 


„ and earneſtly wiſhed that it was 
again to begin. In the fifth act, curioſity 


was no longer excited I had diſcovered 


in what events the action would termi- 
nate, and what was to be the fate of the 
perſons: nothing remained but the forms 
neceſſary to the concluſion of the play; 


the marriage of lovers, the reconciliation 
with offended parents, and the ſudden 
_ reformation of a rake, who had, through - 
the whole repreſentation, been employ- 


ed to produce incidents which might 
render his vices contagious, and to diſ- 


play qualities that might ſave them from - 
contempt. But though the laſt act was 


thus rendered infipid, yet I was ſorry 
when it was over: I reflected with a ſigh, 
that the time was at hand, in which I 
muſt return to the comfortleſs ſolitude of 
my inn. 15 

But this thought, however mortify« 


ing, was tratfient; I pleaſed myſelf 
with the expettation of the pantomime; - 


an entertainment of which I had ng con- 
ception, and of which I had heard the 
higheſt encomium from thoſe about me: 


1 therefore- once. more ſat down upon 


_ 
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the riſing of the curtain, with an atten- 
tion to the ſtage which nothing could di- 
vert. I gazed at the prodigies which 


with aſtoniſhment; I was bewildered 
in the intricacies of enchantment ; I ſaw 
+ woods, rivers, and mountains, alter- 
nately appear and vaniſh ; but I knew 
not in what cauſe, or to what end. The 
entertainment was not adapted to my 
underſtanding, but to my tenſes; and 


ties which I could not behold without 
confuſion; the wanton careſſes which 
they received and returned, the defire 


brace prolonged with reciprocal delight, 


did not wiſh to ſuppreſs. - Beſides all 
there was the dance, which indulged the 
ſpectators with a view of almoſt every 
charm that apparel was intended to con- 
ceal; but of the pleaſure of this indulg- 
ence I was deprived by the head of the 


fered again all: the vexation which had 
- interrupted my attention to the firſt act 
of the play. But before the laſt ſcene, 
my mind had been ſo violently agitated, 
and the inconveniences of ſo long a con- 
finement in a, multitude were become 
ſo ſenſible, I, was ſo much oppreſſed with 
heat, and offended with the ſmell of the 
candles that were either burning in the 
{oekets or expiring in ſmoke, that I 
grew: weary of my ſituation ; my facul- 
ties were ſuſpended as in a dream, and I 


fixed upon the curtain, ſome moments 
after it fell. When I was rouzed from 
my reverie, I found myſett almoſt alone; 
my attachment to the place was diſ- 
ſolved, the company that had ſurrounded 
me were gone out, and, without reflect- 
ing whither I was to go, I wiſhed to fol- 
WE: ffs cs | 
When I was returned to the inn, and 
had locked myſelf into my. room, I en- 
deavoured to recover that pleaſing tran- 
uillity in which I-had been uſed to re- 
ſign myſelf to fleep, and which I now 
regretted to have. once changed for tu- 
mult and difipation : of my theatrical 
adventure I rem̃embered no incident 
with pleaſure, but that which when it 


were every moment produced before me 


my ſenſes were indeed captivated with 
every abject of delight ; in particular, 
the dreſs of the women diſcovered beau- 


that languiſhed in their eyes, the kiſs 
_ ſnatched with eagerneſs, and the em- 


filled my breaſt with tumultuous wiſhes, 
which, though I feared to gratify, 1 


theſe incentives to liflolute pleaſure, 


tall man who ſat before me, and I ſuf- 


continued to fit motionleſs, with my eyes 
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happened I regarded as a misfertune, 
the ſtature of the perſon who 1ai before 
me, which intercepted the more groſs 
indecencies, and detended me from their 
influence. This reflection immediately 
opened a new vein of thought; I conſi- 
dered the evening which I had juſt ſpent 
as an epitome of life, and the ſtage as an 
emblem of the world. 

The youth is all ardour and expe. 
tion ; he looks around with wonder and 
curioſity, and he is impatient for the time 
in which the world is to be thrown open 
before him. This time arrives; but 
he finds ſome unexpected obſtacle to en- 
joyment, and in the firſt act of life he 
diſcovers, that his hopes are rather trans- 
ferred to more diſtant objects, than ful. 
filled by thoſe which are preſent. As 


he papers the ſcene grows more buly, - 
anc 


d his attachments to life increaſe in 
number and in ſtrength; he is now ſe- 
duced by temptation ; and the moment 
it's influence is ſuſpended, and the plea- 
ſure which it promiſed is at an end, he 
abhors it as debaſing his nature, diſap- 
Peng his higheſt hopes, and betraying 

im to remorſe and regret. 

This is the criſis of life, the period 
upon which immortality depends, Some 
continue the conteſt, and become more 
than conquerors : they reflect, with gra- 
titude keg e upon circumſtances 
which intercepted temptations by adver- 

and perceive that they owe their 


ity. 
ſafety to incidents which they laboured 


to prevent. Others abandon themſelves 
to ſenſuality ; and, affecting to believe 
all things uncertain, eagerly catch at 
whatever is offered by the preſent mo- 
ment, as the whole vf their portion: but 
at length novelty, that mighty charm, 


that beauty of perpetual influence, no- 


velty is no more! every object that gave 
delight is become familiar and is there- 
fore beheld, not with deſire, but with 
diſguſt. - 2 8 | 
Thus life at length almoſt ceaſes to be 
a poſitive good; and men would ſcarce 
deſire to live, but that they fear to die. 
Yet the ſame enjoyments. which are de- 
ſpiſed, are alſo regretted ; in time they 
are remembered without the circum- 
ſtances that diminiſhed their value; and 
the wretch who has ſurvived them, 
wiſhes that they would return. Life, 


from this period, is more weariſome in 


proportion as it is prolonged; nothing is 
expected with ardour, becauſe age has 
been too often cheated ro truſt to the 

e e +> promiſe 
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romiſes of time, and . becauſe to- day 
4 anticipated the enjoyment of to- 
morrow. The play is now over, the 
owers of the mind are exhiwſted, and 
intellectual pleaſure and pain are almoſt 
at an end. The laſt tage, the ſtage of 
dotage remains, and this is the panto- 
mime of life; the images are new only 
in proportion as they are extravagant, 


and pleale only becauie the imagination 


is dilempered or infirm. But the ſenſi- 
bility of corporal miſery remains; infir- 
mities multiply; the hours of pin and 


imbecillity pais in anguiſh which none 


can alleviate, and in frettulnefs which 


none regard; the palſied dotard looks 
round with impotent clicitude; he per- 
ceives himſelf to be alone, he has ſurvived 
his {riends, and he withes to follow them; 
his wiſh is fufniled, he drops torpid and 
intenlihle into that gulph which is deeper 
than the grave, and it cloſes over him 
for ever. From this dreadful picture I 


ſtarted with terror and a nazement: it 
vaniſhed; and I was im nediately re- 
lieved by reflecting that ute and the joys 


of life were {ill before me; that I ſhould 


ſoon return to my paternal inheritance z 


that my evenings would no more be paſ- 
ſed in tumult, and end in ſatiety ; but 
that they would cloſe upon ſcenes of do- 
meſtick felicity, felicity which is pure 
and rational, and which is {till heighten- 
ed by the hope that it will be repeated 
to-morrow. And is not the human 
mind a Stranger and a Sojourner upon 


earth? Has it not an inheritance in a a 


Better Country that is incorruptible and 
undefiled ; an inheritance to which all 
may return, who are not ſo fooliſh as, 
after perpetual diſappointment in the 
ſearch of pleaſure which they never 
found, ſtill to continue the purſuit till 
every hope is precluded, and life ter- 
minates either in the ſtupor of inſenſi- 


bility, or the agonies of deſpair ? 


EN 
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SIC VISUM VENERTI, CUI PLACET IMPARES 


 FORMAS ATQUE ANIMOS SUB 
SVO MITTERE CUM JOCO. 


IN BRAZEN YOKES THUS VENUS BINDS 


JUGA AHENEA. 


: HoRs 


ILL-COUPLED FORMS AND JARRING MINDS; 
AND, GAILY CRUEL, JOYS TO SEE | 


| THE RESTLESS LOVERS DISAGREE. 


TO THE ADVENTURER» 
$18, | | 
1 are ſome ſubjects upon 

which a man is better qualified to 
write, by having lived in the world than 
na ſtudy; and many of theſe are of the 
higheſt importance. Of the infelicities 
of matrimony L have been often a ſpec- 
tator; and of ſome of them I think I 
have diſcovered the cauſe, though I have 
never entered into a philoſophical en- 
quiry concerning the nature of the paſ- 
hons, or the power of reaſon. The facts 
from which I have derived my know- 
ledge, I ſhall ſtate with as much perſpi- 
cuity as IT can, and leave others to make 
whit inferences they pleaſe. 

Flippanta, a young coquet, whoſe 
bye of the faſhionable follies was per- 
petually diſappointed by the ſevere au- 
tlority of a father, threw herſelf into 
the arms of a lover of ſixty- four; be- 


_ Locirs 


lieving that ſhe could with eaſe impoſe 
upon the fondneſs of dotage, that youth 


and beauty would render her power ab- 
ſolute and unlimited, and that ſhe would 
therefore be no longer the ſlave of for- 
mality and caprice, Flippanta was, 
however, diſappointed; and in a very 


few weeks dilcovered that the ceconomy 


of a father vas now complicated with 
the jealouſy of a huſband ; that he was 
fretful, ſelfiſn, and diſeaſed, and expe - 
ed leſs from her us a wife, than a nurſe, 
Infirmities which ſhe had never felt, ke 


knew not how tb pity : he exerted his 
authority, in proportion as he diſcovered 


her want of tenderneſs; and their mi- 
ſery is aileviated only by the hope of 
ſurviving each other; in which, it muſt 
be confeſſed, the lady has greatly the ad- 
vantage. | . 
Sophron, by his inſinuating eloquence, 


prevailed on the mother of Modetta, to 


devote her as a ſacrifice to learned im- 


12 portance. 


. 
portance. Love is beneath the dignity 


of grey-headed wiſdom ; tt.ey have there- 


fore ſeparate beds; while the unhappy 
victim repines in public, under the pomp 
of ornaments with which ſhe is decorat- 
ed, to flatter the pride and proclaim the 
triumph of her lord and mater. 
Senilis, to keep up the family name, 
married a young girl of a ruddy com- 
gr and a chearful temper. He is 
fond of her to diſtraction; but at the 
ſame time ſo intolerably jealcus, that he 
| queſtions whether the boy, who has ful- 
filled the hope with which he married, is 
his pwn. — 
Urbana wag contracted to Ruſticus by 
the contrivance of their parents, that 
their family intereſts, together with their 
eſtates, might be united. She had all the 
N a thorough-bred town lady; 
he the indifference of a downright coun- 
try ſquire: they therefore never met 
without mutual upbraidings, in which 


ſhe was acculed of extravagance, and he 


of brutality, At length they agreed in 
this one point, a ſeparate maintenance. 
Pervicax and Tetrica have, during 
twenty years, been continualiy thwarting 
each other. As the hutband is haſty, 
politive, and overbearing ; the wite is 
whimſical, yain, and peeviilr. bey can 


never agree whether their mutton ſhall 


be boiled or roaſted; and the words nin- 
vy-ham 


them. Their very ſervants*are encou- 
raged in impertinence, and their chil- 
Aren protected in diſobedience; becauſe, 
as one chides, the other is ſure always to 
excuſe or defend. 5 8 
Mercator was defirous of ennobling 
the blood of his poſterity, and therefore 
married a fine lady from the court end 
ofthe town, He nad been brought up 
in the arts of amaſſing money, ſhe in 
contriving new methods to ſquander it; 
he had been accuſtomed to a lettled uni- 
form practice of buſineſs, the to an irre- 
ular reitleis courſe of pleaſure. It was 
umpcfſible to reconcile their different ha- 
bits of life; they therefore judged it beſt 
for their mutual quiets that each ſhould 
urſue their favourite ſchemes without 
moleſtation. Conlequentiy, while the 
good man is intent upon bargains at 
Change, ſhe is lumbering in bed; when 
he tamily are at dinner, the is drinking 
ber chocclyre ; and while he is adjuiting 

; 85 accompt-heoxs, ſhe is diſcharging 
per yilung debts, He us often rechng 
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ngedle, and numſcull, are 


frequently banded to and fro betwixt 
for whom the could not ſuppreis her in- 


the folly ot her preſumption, an dread- 


home from the club, when his wiſe is 
ſet down to a whit · table, or dreſſing for 
the ridotto; and juſt as the clerks are 
entering upon buſineſs in the compting. 
houfe, ſhe is perhaps retiring to reſt, 
Thus do they live as far aſunder as per. 
ſons in the different ant ipodes: while my 
lady is the aſtoniſhment of the grave al. 
dermen at their city balls ; and Mercator 
is allowed to be a quiet, inuffenſive, good. 
natured kind of beaſt, among Madam) 
. e | | 

Urania married a man who was deem. 
ed a wit and a icholar, becauſe, as ſhe 
valued herſelf upon theſe qualities, ſhe 
was not willing they ſhould be overtook- 
ed. Between Urania and her huſband 
there was a perpetual conteſt for ſupe. 
riority; they regarded each other with 
all the malignity of rivals; every conver. 
ſation terminated in a debate, and every 
debate in contemptuous inſult, ſullen. 
nels, or rage. But if ſhe had married a 
perſon whoſe chief ambition was not li- 
terary excellence, he might have admired 
her qualities, and the might have ap. 
proved of his: there would have been: 
mutual deference paid to each other, and 
their life would not only have been 


peaceful but happy. 


Theophila, who, for the practice of 
that virtue which is ſublimed by reli 
gion, had been called the devotee, ob- 
viated the {cruple which her own mind 
ſuggeſted againſt marry ing a free-thinker 


clination,. by flattering herlelf that ſte 
' ſhould be able to convert him. Ac- 
cordingly, ſhe at firſt expoſtulated, then 
realoned, and at length upbraided ; but 
without producing any other effects than 
alterations, coldneis, and averſion. As 
his home became irkſome, and he had 
no ſteady principles of virtue, he took to 
drinking; and now, while he is curling 
the hypocriſy of prudes over his bottle 
the is wegping in her cloſet, regretting 


ing the brutality of drunkenne!s. 
The blind wonder-working boy, who 


reconciles contradiftions,and even breaks 


down the movnds of party, brovg't 4 
couple of fond creatufes lecretiy toge* 
ther, at a time when their parents wer? 
irreconcileably divided about the names 
Whig and Tery. The miſt of love, 
which before blinded their under ſtand- 
ings, has been long diſſipated 'S nel [ty 
are perpetuu;ly ripping up the ditheh⸗ 
tions of their yrandtathers, and —_ 
hg ; ' 
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fing the propriety of the word Abdica- 
tion. The wife looks upon her huſband 
25 2 mean · ſpirited time-ſerver ; and he 
often rails at her, for teaching her chil- 
dren to liſp treaſon, and bringing them 
up with a bias to popery and arbitrary 
power. | | | 
Deborah was advanced from the kitch- 
en to the parlour, by the unreſtrained 
paſſion of her inconſiderate matter : but 
the was only exalted to a more ſplendid 
ſervitude, and condemned to drudge all 
her life in the double capacity ot wife 
and maid. | | 

Laſcivia, to ſecure herſelf a pretence 
for indulging a ſcandalous licentiouſneſe, 
ran away with her father's footman. 
She had been forced, at the expence of a 
confiderable annuity, and the reverſion 
of her eltate after death, to lay him un- 
der articles never to come near her while 
ſhe is living. 

Parcus, a city plumb, from a prin- 
ciple of frugality, took unto himielt a 
plain - neighbour's daughter without a 
penny; as he thought it would be cheaper 
than toeſpouſea fine courtly lady, though 
with a mint of money. It is true the 
colts him but a trifle in cloaths ; ſhe has 
no taſte for nicknacks, and kickſhaws, 
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and whimwhams; ſhe hates company, 


and never touches a card; but then 


is always ſending hot plates of meat te 
one neighbour who is lick ; bottles af 
wine to another who lies in; and gives 
away every week ſuch a load of brakemn 
victuals, bread, butter, cheeſe, coals, 
candles, and {mall becr, that the ex- 
pences of houſc- keeping would aloft 
ruin a lord mayor. She is, 
eternally teazing him to bind an unck's 
{on prentice, to ſet up a fifth couſin, to 
fit out an old acquaintances child to fea, 


or to buy cloaths tor another; and Par- 


cus compiuns, that he is cat out of 


houſe and home, by the daily viſits of 


his wife's poor relations. 
Pray, Mr. Adventurer, do not theſe 


intelicities ariſe principally from an in- 


judicious choice, rather than from the 
vices and follies of the parties? Will. 


you, who are a philotopher, give us a 
proper lecture pon theſe iafls, or de- 


monſtrate, a priori, how miſery may he 


avoided in that ſtate, ien is generally 
agreed to be capable of more happincls 
than anyother ? I am, Sir, your numdle 
lervant, f | 


5 Joun TownLEY. 
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9 8 character which you haye aſ- 
1 ſumed, encourages me to hope 
that you will not be deterreu, either by 
toil or danger, from entering the liits as 
the champion of diſtreſſed beauty. That 
the lufferers may pollibly be unknown, 
and the ſcene of action is remote, are cir- 
cumſtances of no moment; tor neither 
ſcas nor delarts are iniuperable to per- 
ſeverance and valour; and the hero's. 
country is circumicribed only by the li- 
mits of the world, Nothing more, there- 
ore, is neceſſary, than to acquaint you 
with the wrong which you are to te- 


 Urels, and the offender whom you are to 


Two virgin Princeſſes, the daughters 
of a mighty monarch, who in the pom- 
pous lat guage of the Eaſt is {tiled Lord 
of the Whole Earth, vitcovered, while 
they were yet very young, lomething 
ſingular in their natural ti per and du- 
pol.tizon. Oye of them was remarkable 
tor cheerfulneis, which was not, how- 
ever, ſo much excited hy external ob- 


jects, as by frenes of pleaſantry with 
which ſhe was continually entertained - 


by the ſtrength ot her own imagination : 
her countenance was dimpled with per- 
petual ſinites 3 and her eyes, yet more 
ex pre ſſi ve, leemed to ſparkie with laugh- 
ter. The deportment ot the other was 
ſolemn, and her walk majeſtick: her 


eyes looked equally piercing, but jeſs 
acliyr; they appeared hot often to 


change. 


beudes, 
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mankind. 


change, but long to contemplate their 
object. ſhe delighted equally in the plea- 
ſures of imagination, but they were of a 
different kind; her fancy did not form 
objects of ridicule, but of pity; and ſhe 


would imagine herſelf leaning her whole 


weight on a ſhrub that projected from 


the brow of a precipice, till it gave way, 


and ſhe ſtarted with horror at the dan- 


. „ merely that ſhe might ſuddenly re- 


& upon her ſafety, and enjoy the plea- 


ſure of awaking from a terrifying dream. 


As theſe were enjoyments that pro- 


miſcuous company rather interrupted 


than improved, both theſe ladies, how- 


ever different in other reſpects, agreed 


in the love of ſolitude ; and having ob- 


tained the conſent of their father, they 


retired to a rural ſituation, which was 
healthful, pleaſant, and romantick. It 
was the ſummit of a high hill, which was 


watered by a fine ſpring : from hence 
they had an unbounded proſpect; and 


the air on this {pot is ſaid to have a a 
culiar quality, that excites pleaſing 


dreams, impreſſes new ideas upon the 
mind, and illuminates with intuitive 
The ladies were here vi- © 
Gited by their Siſters, and a young Prince 
of extraordinary beauty, who was cele- 


knowledge. 


brated for his {kill in all ſcience, but 
chiefly in muſic and poetry. The en- 


Joyment of wit, literature, and harmony, 


excluded from this ſele& ſociety every 
defire that contaminates the mind by 
idleneſs, and degrades reaſon by brutal 
ſenſuality : the Prince was received by 
the royal virgins, not as a lover but a 


friend; and he viſited them, not as beau- 


The place of their retreat was ſoon 


- known, and their preſence rendered it il- 
luſtrious. Here they received the cheer- 
ful homage of voluntary ſubjection; and 


from hence they diffuſed an influence, 
which not only poliſhed but ennobled 
Such would long have been 
their felicity and glory ; but the grim 


tyrant of a northern climate, a region of 
cold and darkneſs, at the head of a nu - 
merous band of deſperate ſavages, ſud- 
dlenly invaded the country. 
was found ſufficient to oppoſe thoſe who 
had been driven forward by famine; the 
fury of hunger and rapine was irrefiſtible; 
the Princeſſes fled with the utmoſt pre- 


cipitation, and the barbarians, who re- 


garded every thing with malignity by 
© which they were excelled, razed the pa- 


lace fo compleatly, that ſcarce a veſtige 
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No force 


appeared, and obliterated all traces of 


the royal influence wherever they were 


diſcovered. | N 

The Princeſſes directed their courſe 
weltward ; and after having long wan. 
dered from place to place, and paſſ.d 
through great varieties of fortune, they 
at laſt took refuge in a ſmall iſland, 
which was governed by a prince whoſe 
conſort was their half-ſiſter, being the 
daughter of their father, though by ano. 
ther wite. The prince received them 
with peculiar marks of Giftinftio:;, ind 
appointed a great officer, one o the 
principal lords of his court, to 1up:rin. 
tend the meatures that were immedia cy 
taken for their accommodation. Two 
ſumptuous palaces were ſoon prepared 
for their reſidence, and their houthold 
was immediately ſettled: they were fre. 


2 by the king; the queen 


often declared that ſhe contidered them 
as being more particularly under her pa- 
tronage; they quickly became extremely 
popular, and were ſcarce lets happy there 
than upon their favourite hill. As they 


greatly excelled in all the arts of con- 


verſation, as their eloquence could al. 
ways command the paſſions, and their 
knowledge improve the under itanding, 
every one was ſolicitous to be admitted 


to their preſence; and that they might 


gratify a people, among whom they had 


received ſo many favours, T reſolved 


to have a certain number of publick 
days, on which every one ſhould be ad- 
mitted without ſcruple. | 

But that all their conveniencies and 
ſplendor might be procured, though at 


a great expence, yet without impoling a 


general tax or burdening the publick, it 
was contrived that the ſervants of the 
Princeſſes ſhould be paid by their vails; 
and, that the reward of their labour 


might not depend wholly upon caprice, 


it was ordered, that thoſe who attended 
the Princeſſes only on publick days, and 
did not pretend to have a right to viſit 
by their intimacy or (tation, ſhould re. 
ceive a ticket, for which they ſhould pay 
a certain fee to the porter. 

There is in this iſland a certain per- 
ſon, ſaid ta be deſcended from a race of 
giants that were it's original inhabitants, 
who has ſuch power and influence, 
though he has often been ſuſpected to be 
mad, that the king himſelf treats him 


with great deference. In the height of 


his phrenzy he has boaſted, that his voice 
is the voice of GOD, and that all_the 
e ſovereign 
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icegerents. Of this perſon every one 
nds in awe: the queen is his principal 
Wcourite ; and for her fake he is well 
F-ted to the King, whom he has often 
ended, when every other power would 
ave been ineffectual. He has a natural 
on, who poſſeſſes all his ill qualities, 


e aſſumes the name, the deportment, 
nd the ſtile of his father, whoſe fond- 
els has encouraged him to commit many 
normities, from which he would have 
een otherwiſe deterred. 5 
This perſon, of whom every body is 
fraid, not only becauſe his own power 


nlolence might give offence to his father, 
omes frequently to the palaces of the 
princeſſes, and makes no ſcruple to pur- 


e is ſubje& to fits of ſudden and out- 
ageous phrenzy; in which he pretends, 
hat the ſervants of the Princeſſes become 
is own, by receiving his fee for admit- 


ith the cruel inſolence of a capricious 
yrant, and introduces the wildeſt tumult 


re terrified and diſappointed ; he per- 
eives it, and compels them to depart : 
jay, he has ſometimes offered violence 


o the ladies themſelves ; he has, either 


dy menaces or by bribery, gained ſome 
tf their ſervants over to his own intereſt ; 
nd, to gratify an unaccountable hu- 
our, he has prevailed upon them to ad- 


nit a Kind of Necromancer, with whoſe 


eats he is greatly delighted, into the 
public room, where innumerable effects 
df his art are exhibited: and it is ſaid 
hat, by the ſame influence, one of the 
palaces has been made a receptacle for 
ld beaſts ; and that all the gambols of 
ally have been played in a place that 
as intended for 1 aſylum of beauty 
Ind wit, and for the ſchool not only of 
ilom but of virtue. | 

With the author of this confuſion the 
Adventurer is requeſted to engage; and 
{ his zeal and his abilities are equal to 
is boaſt, he is expected immediately to 
Meclare himſelf the champion of the 
'mnceſſes, by publiſhing his defiance to 
the following effect 8 
© THAT the Princeſſes alone have a 
mnt to the palaces, which have been 
allotted to them by the munificence of 
the ſovereign of the iſland; that their 
lerrants are accountable only to them, 


-yereign princes in the world are his 


at of his virtues is wholly deſtitute : 


„„ ͤ; ͤ r 


very great, but becauſe to repreſs his 


haſe a ticket with the cuſtomary fee: but 


ance to their preſence; and he treats them 


nd confuſion. The reſt of the company 


THE ADVENTURER. | "i 
to the ſovereign, or to the lord whom 


he has appointed 'to ſuperintend the 


to be abſent, who thinks the entertain- 


diſturb, to terrify, or to diſappoint, an 


the immediate preſence of the ſove- 
reign, to whom they owe allegiance ; 


ever ſhall affirm the contrary.” 
5 J am, Sir, your's, &c. 


Flavilla, a lady who ſometimes ho- 
nours me with a viſit, was preſent when 
I received this letter. Flavilla, though 
ſhe has all the ſprightlineſs of a coquet, 
has been a great reader, and is not be- 
hind thoſe who diſcovered a political ſa - 
tire under the Rape of a Lock, in reſolv- 
ing a riddle or penetrating an allegory. 
I put the letter into her hand, and threw 
myſelf back in my eaſy-chair with an 
air of importance, — © There,” ſays I, 


© read that; and ſee what rank 1 hold in 
© the eſtimation even of thoſe by whom 


© my province is miſtaken.” | | 
I fixed my eyes upon her, and waited 


with impatience till ſhe had read it. But 
how was I diſappointed to hear her cry 


out Good Sir, your province and your 
© importance are miſtaken by none but 
« yourſelf. Could not your ſagacity diſ- 
© cover this letter to be an allegory? 


Pray, Madam,* faid I, will you be 


© pleaſed to communicate to me, what 


you imagine to be the hidden meaning 


* which thatallegory envelopes?%— La, 


fays ſhe, © you are ſo dull to-day ! Why, 
are not the Comic and the Tragic Muſe 
the daughters of Jupiter? anddid they 


liſters, reſide on Parnaſſus, a lofty hill 


ſpring? Were they not there viſited 
by Apollo, the patron of all ſcience, 
and in particular of poetry and muſic ? 
Did they not fly weſtward at the ap- 


* left behind the glooms of the in- 
hoſpitable north, yet brought with 
them the © Cimmerian darkneſs of ig- 
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“ norance,”* and ſcarce left any traces of 


« ſczence in the countries through which 


© they paſſed ? Did not the lovely fugi- 


© tives find refuge in Britain?“ But 


pray, Madam, ſaid I, ſbaking | 


right-foot, which hung over my _ 


; ö 
1 
9 

* 
2 
N 


houſhold; that every man is at liberty 


ment not worthy of his attendance, or 
the fee for his admittance too exorbi- 
tant; but that no man has a right to 
aſſembly, which is ſuppoſed to be in 


and I challenge to ſingle combat who. 


not, with the reſt of the Muſes, their 


that was watered by the Caſtalian _ 


proach of barbarians, who, though _ 


r r— ee 82 
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knee, © will-you condeſcend to tell me, 8 


« who is the conlort of the king who 
af med them protection? My letter 
« fays, the was haf ſiſter to the ladies 
wum you ſuppole to be two of the 
© Males.— Who,” replied Flavilla 


Pertly, but Liberty? Is not Liberty 


the perpetual conſort of the Kings of 


4 Britain ? And will any dilpute, that 


© Liberty is derived from Jove, the Pa- 
© reat of Good? Go on, Madam,” 


faid I. The great officer, iaid ſhe, * is 


the Lord Chamberlain; the palaces are 
* the Theatres, which by RAT Mee y 
© zre appropriated to the uſe of Tragedy 
© and Comedy: their attenclants the 


Players are, indeed, the ſervants of the 


« Kiaz, and are paid by the [tated fees 
© for admittance into the houſe. 


body upon carth; and the Town, it's 
« Ulegitunate offspring, is inſolent, ca- 


C pricious, and crucl: the Town is per- 


pet ually intulting the Players, as it's 
© ſervants; though, as lervants to the 
_ © Town, the law contiders them as ene- 
mies to-ſacicty ; aud it is as ſervants 
© to the King only, that they are per- 


« mitted to cxhibit publick entertain- 


ments. It is to humour the Town that 
the Necromancer Harlequin has aſſo- 
« ciated with tumblcrs and ſavages, to 
„ prophane the place, which, under pro- 
per regula ion, would indeed be the 
« ſchool of wiſdom and virtue. Every 


one preſent at a theatrical perform- 
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FROM NIGRT AROSE THE SUN-SHINE AND THE DAY» 


Tur following letter was the firſt 


voluntary contribution I received; 


and if it had been longer, it would have 


been ſooner communicated to my read- 
ers, It is written in the name of a lady 


to whom I am indeed under many obli- 


gations, to whon I owe great part of the 


knowledge which I have acquired, and 


under whole influence many of theſe lu- 
cubrations were written: her character 
is aſſumed by my correſpondent with 
great art; but I diſcovered that it was 
not real, by, the concluſion of the letter, 
in which I am invited to an intimacy that 
2 have long enjoycd. N | 


The 


Public is the moit potent and venerable 
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c ance is ſuppoſed to be. in the Roya 


28 t 
Preſence; or at leaſt the Players are Ih 
© under his more immediate protection and 
© as every man has a right, in common deci 


* Numb, XI. 


„ with others, to the dramatic entertain. I 
© ment of the evening, when he has Pur. that 
* chaſed an admittance to the hoult, i liter 
« follows that no man has a right to mo- the © 
«* nopolize or to deſtroy it. An empty ſome 
© houle is by the Players deemed the mod deny 
« dreadful ſign of popular difapyroha. in m 
© tion; and when the publick are dif. but 
« pleaſed with the entertainment that is WW agree 
offered them, to negiect it will be the has |! 
© molt effectual means to procure a bet. the 1 
© ter: and as a full or a thin houſe will plain: 
© indubitably exprels the ſentiments of x Belick 
majority, the complaints of a faction the fic 
© ſhould be wholly diſregarded.” ſure f 
Flavilla, as ſhe concluded this (ſpeech, WW cntru 
in which ſhe began to grow very warm, fraud 
caſt her eyes upon me, and expected of bei 
reply. But as I continued to gaze win reaton 
great gravity at the fire, and remainal WF fo litt! 
lent, ſhe gave me a ſmart ſtroke with her For 
fan, accompanied with this interroga. averſic 
tion You fullen monſter, why don't fond o 
you (peak? Do you hear me? Publih mean 
© the letter, with my expoſit ion, in your Thou 
© next paper, or— Madam, ſays e dy: a 
bowing, it ſhall be done. In obedience WW with g 
therefore, to her command, and in juſtice my foi 
to myſelf, I lay the ſtate of our contro-W. {eeing 
verſy before the publick, and doubt net phers. 
but that we ſhall be both ſatisfied wi atrium 
their determination. ter the 
| - comb t 
underſt 
ther of 
vincal 
| 7 
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F „ 23-5 © DEC 15, 75 N 
WITIHOVI detrafting from w tools 
merits of your correipondent 0 "Ig I 
Tueſtay lalt*, whole pretenſions to pub uh anc 
lick regard are undoubtedly well found Pom 
ed, I beg leave to make your paper abt Fg 
channel to fame; and am perſuaded tl th we 
judicious reader will admit of my clam 5 eaſt 
when he is acquainted with my hiltory © N 
and, notwithſtanding my filter has u 5 
fully enough infinuated her ſuperior } em: 
ant inderd hinted refletions capable porta: 


. | g " * 
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28 the firſt ſtory is generally well told, 
I ſhall appeal to the impartial examiner, 
and expect my ſhare of honour from his 


deciſion. 


I ſhall begin then with informing you, 


that 1 am the elder, a circumſtance ny 
liter's pride made her ſuppreſs, and in 
the opinion of the beſt judges the hand- 
ſomer; this her own vanity will hardly 
deny, nor does ſhe attempt to ſhine but 
in my abſence. She is indeed fairer; 
but dark beauties are not only more 
agreeable, but more durable : and as ſhe 
has little to recommend her but her face, 
the indifference and neglect ſhe com- 
lains of is the lets to be wondered at. 


Beſides, the glare the affects in publick, 


the fickleneſs of her behaviour, the plea- 


ſure ſhe takes in diſcovering the ſecrets 
entruſted to her; and, above all, the 
fraud ſhe practiſes by continual promiles 
of being always the ſame, are ſufficient 
reaſons, why half who know her pay her 
ſolittle regard, | 2 0 

For my own part, oſtentation is my 
averſion; and my pride, which makes me 
fond of admiration, prevents my uſing a 
mean condeſcenſion to procure it. 
Though I dreſs well, I am never gau- 
dy: and when I appear in my blue robe 
with gold ſpangles, and a crefcent on 


my forehead, I have the ſatisfaction of 


ſeeing myſelf ogled even by philoſo- 
phers. Some of my ſex may think this 


na triumph of ſmall importance, and pre- 


ter the unmeaning applauſes of a cox- 
comb to the approbation of a man of 
underſtanding z but experience, the mo- 


ther of true wiſdom, has long ſince con- 


vincal me, that real beauty is beſt diſ- 
cerned by real judges, and the addreſſes 
of a fenſible lover imply the belt compli- 
ment to the underſtanding of his miſtreſs. 


The affability of my temper, indeed, 


expoſes me to the viſits of all parties; 


and my eaſineſs of acceſs too frequently 


engages me in the diſagreeable company 
ot tools and ſharpers : nay more, ſome- 
times I am the unwilling ſpectator of 


rot and intemperance ; but when this 


happens, I generally throw in ſome re- 
proof, and make the libertine, though 


he curſes me, repent his exceſs : nor is it 


the leaſt of my praiſe, that my approach 
lirikes terror to the ſoul of the villain. 
I might riſe in the reputation I ſo juſt- 
ly demand, by recounting the many 
important ſervices I have done mankind: 


haye conducted armies in ſafety, in- 


ſpired politicians, reſcued the diſtreſſed, 
and bleſſed the brighteſt eyes in Britain; 
I have induſtriouily concealed the ſcan- 
dal my ſiſter has propagated; and re- 
ceived, with a condeſcenſion ſcarce found 
in a rival, the wretch whom her follies 
had made weary of her ſervice. 
By this time you may be deſirous of 
my name, and, I think it no vanity. to 
add, ambitious of my acquaintance., I 


formerly was a friend to the Rambler, 


nor will the Adventurer's intimacy with 
me leſſen me in the opinion of his readers. 
For a proof of this, a great, genius of 
the preſent age courted my dase; 
and in gratitude for the favours he re- 
ceived from me, placed my name in the 
title - page of the beſt book in the lan- 
guage. After this explanation, it is 
almoſt unnecefſary to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
at your ſervice, _ 7 42 
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| To THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 3 | ; x UT 
IT has been long my opinion, that a 
man's general reputation rather ſinks 
than riſes, upon his being firſt diſtin- 


guiſhed by a public encomium; for one 


voice that echoes the praiſe, there are a 
hundred,” which, to. indulge the ſpleen 


that it excites, are employed in detrac- 


tion, But of this pzrverſene(s and ma- 
lignity 1 have never remarked a ſtronger 
iuſtance, than in the effects of your re- 
commendat ion of Mr. Ratſey and Mr. 
Woodward; two gentlemen, ho almoſt 
every day, at a conſiderable expence, ger 
nerouſly repeat their offers to ſave the 
poor from the miſeries of an hoſpital, by 
curing them gratis, with much more 
eaſe, expedition and ſafety. f 

Some perſons, rather than admit the 
uncommon merit of theſe gentlemen, 
have invidiouſiy repreſented your enco- 
mium as an irony; and others have even 
ventured to deny the facts upon which 
it is founded. But though every para- 
graph which was intended to reward in- 
genuity, is thus oppoſed or perverted-z 


yet that, in which you have inadvertent- 
ly diſgraced it, is, from the ſame mo- 


tives, received in it's genuine ſenſe, and 
readily admitted to be true. 
nied, that Mr. Ratſey ever reinoved an 
incurable dileaſe, and that Mr. Woo l- 
ward is more ſuccelsful in the cure of 
ruptures than the * ſurgeons ; but 


| it 


— 


It is de- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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it is univerſally believed, that the youth 
whom you mention received no benefit 
from the truſſes that were worn by his 
friends; this, however, is a fact in which 
you are yourſelf egregiouſly miſtaken, 
and which you have greatly miſrepre- 
ſented, You tell us, indeed, that this 
method deſerves to be remembered tor 
farther experiments; but you inſinuate, 
that it was among thoſe which had been 


practiſed without ſucceſs, before the pa- 


tient was put under Mr. Woodward's 
care: on the contrary, it was directed 
by that great artiſt himſelf; and is one 


of the moſt uſetul improvements that he 


has made in ſurgery, though it is not to 
be depended upon alone. As an incon- 


teltible proof of your miſtake, and of 
the miſchief which it has produced, I 


' thall' recite another addreſs to the pub. 
lic in the behalf of Mr. Woodward, by 
which it appears, that he now wears 
truſſes for his patients himſelf. It is 
entitled The humble thanks of Eli- 


© zabeth Tipping, for her cure in a rup- 


< ture, gratis. 

AA gentleman, ſays Mrs. Tipping, 
recommended me to Saint Bartholo- 
mew's Hoſpital, and in their* good- 
neſs gave me a truſs to wear; and in 
wearing it, to my grief, I found more 
pain than ever I felt before; and I muſt 
have labbured under this great misfor- 
tune all the days of my life, had not 


took nie under his care: by his ten- 
der compaſſion towards me, in giving 
me his powders with drops, and wear- 


„„ 0 to. >. >. 5 


TY 


« pains left me. | 

It appears, therefore, that Mr. Wood- 

ward, inſtead of giving Mrs. Tipping 

a truſs to wear, as the gentleman oy the 

hoſpital-had done, gave her only his 
owders with. drops, and wore the truls 

himſelf. As the facts, however ſtrange, 


Will be atteſted at Mr. Ruſſcl's toy-ſhop 


in the Haymarket, and Mrs. $otr »'s, the 


corner of Spring- Gardens, it mult fol- 


low as an inevitable conſequence, that 
when, by the old erroneous cuſtom 
of applying truſſes or bandages to the 
patient, the malady is encreaſed, it may 
* wholly removed by 'medicaments, 
properly' aclminiſtered to them, and 4 
truſs judicioufly applied to another. | In 
Mrs. Tipping's cafe, indecd, there ap- 


r. Woodward, through charity, 


ing his new· invented bandages, my 


pears to have been ſomething eritical, 
becauſe Mr. Woodward would tru{t 
none but himſelf with the management 
of the bandage, by which he intended 
to effect her cure; though the truls for 
his Kentiſh patient was. worn by the 
miniſter and church-wardens of the pa. 
riſh. There is, however, another rea- 
ſon for this conduct, which I am un. 
willing to ſuggeſt: your paper may have 
diſcouraged others from concurring in 
this method of cure, by inſinuating that 
it was troubleſome, and had been prac- 
tiſed without ſucceſs. If this ſhould be 
true, how have you increaſed the labour 
of this beneficent Surgeon, and at the 
lame time circumſcribed his power of 
doing good | It is ſcarce poſſible that he 
ſhould be able, by any contrivance, ta 
wear more than ten of his bandages at 
one time; and how e ſmall a number is 
ten, compared to the multitudes that 
apply tor his afliftance ? 

Upon the whole, whatever was your 
intention, I am afraid your paper has 
produced but one good effect. As mo. 
deſty is always the concomitant of me- 
rit, Mr. Ratſey no longer offers health 
to thoſe who: have ſutfered others to 
render their diſeaſes incurable; but leaves 
them to periſh, for the preſervation of 
thoſe that ſurvive. I am, Sir, your 
humble ſervant, 

155 N T. FRIENDLY, 


| As it is the opinion of Mr. F riendly, 


that I have conferred no honow by my 


panegyric, I ſhall now attempt to effeck 
my purpole by cenſure. As Phylic is, 
perhaps, the molt difhcult of all the 
ſciences, no man more honours thole 
who excel in it than mytelf: if I can- 
not, therefore, animate them in the race, 
I may at leaſt clear the way about them, 
and afford merit a fairer chance, by le- 
ſening the number of competitors, wiv 
may ohſtruct others, though they carnot 


run themiclves. | 


It is frequently admitted, among per- 


ſons whole judgment is not otherwile 


contemptible, that a man without parts 


and without literature may practiſe phy- 


ſick with ſuccels; or, in other words, 
that an illiterate blockhead may be 3 
good phyſiciag. But as this maxim ap- 
pears ta me to be little Jets formidable 
than a peſtilence, I think I hall do con- 


It cannot certainly be known, whether by their is meant the gentleman or the 
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ſerable ſervice to mankind if I can 


revent it from ſpreading. 

That the following argument may be 
more eaſily comprehended and remem- 
bered, I have laboured to contract it in- 
to a (mall compaſs, and to expreſs my 
thoughts with the utmoſt plainneſs and 


perlpicuity. 


I. Medicines are not ſpecific antidotes 


— 


for certain diſeaſes, which we hear 


diſtinguiſhed by known and general 


names: For, | 

II. Twenty perſons may be ill of a 
fever; and this fever may be ſo 
much a different diſeaſe in each, 

that an application which would 

certainly cure one of them, would 
certainly kill another: ſo that the 
very efficacy of the medicine, if it is 


. unſkilfully adminiſtered, increaſes. 


the danger. CEE | 
III. The inveſtigation of diſeaſes ; 
the diſcovery of their cauſes by 
their ſymptoms 5. and the adaption 
of the remedy, not to the dijeaſe 
only, with all it's accidental com- 
plications, but to the habits, age, 
lex, and conſtitution of the patient; 


require ſuch ſkill as can reſult only 


from extenſive knowledge, ſound 


judgment, and critical enquiry. 


IV. This {kill cannot be exerted, if 


the patient is not ſeen. | 


V. Grols ignorance of the propriety. 


of language, in a man who pretends 


to have ſtudied phylick, is an in- 
conteſtible proof of inſolence and 


ſtupidity. 
the abſurdity of profeſſing to gure 
incurable diſeaſes, cannot poſſibly 


have acquired ſufficient knowledge . 


to cure any. 4. Edad 
VII. To detect a man in deliberately 
writing and publiſhing graſs non- 

ſenſe, in an advertiſement of his 


medical {kjll, written in his native 


language, is to arrett © the foe of 
© mankind in his walk, and to in- 

tercept the © arrow that flies in 
© darkneſs.” | 


This taſk is at preſent left to the Ad- 
venturer; and this taſk he will continue 
to perform, till the legiſlature ſhall take 
it o of his hands. ts + 
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. CUELO SUPINAS SI TULER1IS MANUS 
 NASCENTE LUNA, RUSTICA PHIDYLE3 . 


NEC PESTILENTEM SEN TIE T AFRICUM_ 


FOECUNDA VITI 


| Hor. 


" IF RUSTIC PRIDYLE HER PRAYER RENEWS, 5 
HER ARTLESS PRAYER, WHEN SACRED HOURS RETURN, 
'- HER VINES SHALL DROOP BENEATH NO BLIGHTING DEWS, 
NOR SUU THERN STORMS HER YELLOW HARVEST BURN. 


THAT .mankind have any natural 
propenſity to ill, or that their 
minds are ſubject to the influence of any 
inviſible and malevolent being, are no- 
tions that of late have been treated with 
the utmoſt contempt and diſdain. And 
. I have'remarked, that men frequent- 
neglect to practiſe thoſe duties of re- 
ligion, without which they believe the 
Divine favour cannot be ſecure l, though 
by ſuch negle& they do not obtain any 
immediate advantage. | 
The miſerable wretches who ſwarm 
in the ſtreets of this metropolis, covered 
with filth and rags, pining with .cold 
and hanger, and rotting with diſeaſes, 
will de found to have a general belief, 


that by going to church men pleaſe 


God, and obtain the pardon of their fins; 
and yet thoſe who expect to he relieved 
by the congregation, will linger at the- 
church door till the ſervice is at an end. 
In this inſtance, ſurely, they become in 
their own opinion the ' ſervants of fin, 
for no other wages than death. To the 
rich, irreligion, as well as vice, ſome- 
times offers immediate pleaſure; and it 
is eaſy to conceive, why they ſhould ra- 
ther ſink in a luxurious flumber on a 


he of down, than kneel at the altar; 


but why does the beggar, in the ſeverity 
of winter, ſhiver at the porch, when he 
might rake ſhelter in the aiſle? If he was 
as near to any other building which he 

2 K 2 - could 
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VI. He, therefore, who does not ſee 


that they ſhould read. 


— — — — 


could as eafly enter, he would not heſi- 


tate a moment; but rather than become 
candidate for the bleſſing of God, he 


will forego the advantage of exciting the 
charity of the'devout, by an appearance 


of devotion.” 


Of the duties and the privileges of re- 
ligion, prayer is generally acknowledged 
to be the chief: and yet I am afraid, 
that there axe a few who will not be able 
to recolle& foe ſeaſons, in which their 


- unwillingneſs te pray has been more 


than in proportion to the labour and the 


time that it required; ſeaſons in which 
they would have been leſs willing to re- 
peat a prayer than any other compoſition ; 


and rather than have ſpent five minutes 
in an addreſs to God, would have de- 


voted an equal ſpace of time wholly to 


the convenience of another, without any 
enjoyment or advantage to themſelves. 
Theſe facts, I believe, will ſcarce be 


controverted by any; and thoſe who 


cannot ſnew that they have adequate na- 
tural cauſes, muſt allow that they have 
ſome other. It alio muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that if men are tempted to neg- 


lect the worſhip of God by any ſpiritual 


enemy, to worſhip God 1s by fuch an 
enemy known to be their intereſt; but 
becauſe I would not reft much upon this 


argument in favour of religion, I ſhall 
only fay, that it has more force than any 


that I have heard againf it. | 
I believe, indeed, there are ſome who, 
with whatever reluctance, punQually 
conform to the rituals of religion, as an 
atonement for an allowed and perpetual 
negle& of virtue; who dream, that by 


going to church on Sunday, they balance 


the account of the week, and may again 
Iye, defraud, ſwear, and be drunken with 
impunity. Theſe wretches, although in 
ſpite of indignation they move my pity, 
J ſhall not here reprove, becauſe their 
condutt does not only imply the groſſeſt 


Ignorance, but the moſt deplorable ſtu- 


pidity; and it is hopeleſs to write for 
thoſe of hom it cannot be expected 


There are others who, believing that 


neither virtue nor religion alone is ſuf- 


ficient to ſecure immortality, neglect 
Religion as uſeleſs, becauſe they cannot 


reſolve to practiſe Virtue: ſo the pur- 


chaſe of a teleſcope would be a ſuperflu- 


ous expence to a man that is blind, 


though all the advantages of fight can- 
not be obtained without it by thoſe who 
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Upon theſe ſlaves of ſenſuality, it is to 
be feared little effect can be produced, 
by an addreſs either to their reaſon or 


their paſſions: for their reaſon is alread 


convinced, and their paſſions alarmed; 
they live in a perpetual violation of the 
dictates of conſcience; purpoſes of 
amendment are every moment formed 
and broken; they look backward with 
remorſe, and forward with terror; and 
they accumulate guilt, even while they 
are anticipating judgment. Nor can [ 
preſs them to put on an appearance of 
religion for mere temporary purpoſes; 
not only becauſe it would be an aggra- 
vation of their wickedneſs, but becau: 
it would conceal their true character, 
and might therefore injure ſociety. 

A man who apparently lives without 
religion, declares to the world, that he is 
without virtue, however he may other. 
wile conceal his vices : for when the ob. 
ſtacles to virtue are ſurmounted, the ob. 
ſtacles to religion are few. What ſhould 
reſtrain him who has broken the bonds 
of appetite, from riſing at the call of 
devotion? Will not he who has accom- 
pliſhed a work of difficulty, ſecure his 
reward at all events, when to ſecure it is 
eaſy? Will not he that has panted in 


the race ſtretch forth his hand to receire 
the prize? | 


It may, perhaps, be expected, that 


from this general cenſure I ſhoul4 ex- 


cept thoſe who believe that all religion 


is the conttivance of tyranny and cun- 
ning; and that every human action 
which has Deity for it's object, is enthu- 
fraltic and abſurd, But of theſe there 
are few who do not give other evidence 
of their want of virtue than their neg- 
left of religion; and even of this few it 
mult be acknowledged, that they have 
not equal motives to virtue, and there- 
fore to ſay that they have not equal vir- 
tue, is only to affirm that effects are pro- 
port ionate to their cauſes; a propoſition 
which, I am confident, no philoſopher 


will deny. | 


Buy theſe motives, I do not mean 
merely the hope and fear of future te- 
ward and puniſhment; but ſuch as ariſe 
from the exereiſe of religious duties, 
both in publick and private, and eſpeci- 
ally of prayer. | 

I know, that concerning the operation 
and effects of prayer, — has been 
much doubtful diſputation, in which 


innumerable metaphyſical ſubtilties have 


been introduced, and the n 
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48 been bewildered in ſophiſtry, and 
F-onted with jargon : thoſe who have 


> other proofs of the fitneſs and advan- 


age of prayer than are to be found 
mong theſe ſpeculations, are but little 


cquainted with the practice. 

| He who has acquired an experimental 
nowledge of this duty, knows that no- 
hing lo forcibly reſtrams from ill, as 


ter having petitioned for power to 
efiit temptation, there is ſo great an in- 
ongruity in not continuing thę ſtrug- 
le, that we bluſh at the thought, and 


erlevere, leſt we loſe all reverence for 


mediate apoltacy : every act of deli- 
crate wickedneſs is then complicated 
ith hypocriſy and ingratitude; it is a 
jockery of the FATHER OF MERCY; 
e forfeiture of that peace in which we 
loſed our addreſs, and a renunciation 
{ the hope that it inſpired. | 

For a proof of this, let every man alk 
imſelf, as in the preſence of Him who 
ſearches the heart, whether he has 
ever been deterred from prayer, by his 
bndneſs for ſome criminal gratification, 
hich he could not with ſincerity profels 
d give up, and which he knew he could 
ot afterwards repeat without greater 
ompunction. If prayer and immorality 
ppear to be thus incompatible, prayer 
ould not ſurely be lightly rejected by 
hoſe who contend that moral virtue is 
he ſummit of human perfection; nor 
ould it be incumbered with ſuch cir- 
miances as muſt incvitably render it 


he remembrance of a recent addreſs to 
-aven for protection and aſſiſtance. 


aſelves. After fervently devoting our 
duls to God, we ftart with horror at 
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leſs eaſy and leſs frequent: it ſhould be 
conſidered as the wings of the foul, and 
ſhould be always ready, when a ſudden 
impulſc prompts her, to ſpring up to 

God. We ſhould not think it always 
neceſſary to be either in a church or in 
our cloſet, to expreſs joy, love, defire, 
truſt, reverence, or complacency, in the 
fervour of a ſilent ejaculation. Adora- 
tion, hope, and even a petition, may be 
conceived in a moment; and the deſire 
of the heart may aſcend, without words, 
to © Him by whom our thoughts are 
* known atar oif.* He who conſiders 
himſelf as perpetually in the preſence of 
the Almighty, need not fear that gra- 
titude or homage can ever be ill-timed, 
or that it is prophane thus to worſhip 
in any circumſtances that are not cri- 
minal. 

There is no preſervative from vice, 
equal to this habitual and conſtant inter- 
courſe with God; neither does any thing 
equally alleviatediſtreſs, or heighten pro- 
ſperity: in diſtreſs, it ſuſtains us with 
hope ; and in proſperity, it adds to every 
other enjoyment the delight of gratitude. 

Let thoſe, therefore, who have reject- 
ed religion, as they have given up in- 


conteltible advantages, try whether they 


cannot yet be recovered ; let them review 


the arguments by which their judgment 


has been determined, and ſee whether 


they compel the aſſent of reaſon ; and let 


thoſe who, upon this recolleCtion, per- 


ceive that, though they have profeſſed 


infidelity, they do indeed believe and 


. tremble, no longer ſacrifice happineſs to 
folly, but purſue that Wiſdom *© whoſe 


ways are pleaſantneſs and peace. 
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IF GAMING DOES AN AGED SIRE ENTICE, 
THIEN MY YOUNG MASTER SWIFTLY LEARNS THE VICE, 
AND SHAKES, IN HANGING SLELVES, THE LITTLE BOX AND pier. 


ro THE ADVENTURER. 
__ 5 
Tis a remark of ſome philoſophers, 
that there is a malignity in human 
ſure, which urges every man to de- 
els him who is already ſinking. The 
Fameſter is a character at which the 


uery of the legiſlature has been long 


DzyDEN. 


levelled: the practice of his profeſſion has 


been rendered extremely difficult, and 
the inſtruments of it have been deſtroy - 


ed wherever they could be found; he has 


been perſecuted by juſtices, conſtables, 
and watchmen ; he has languiſhed in 
Newgate, and toile4 in Bridewell. Un- 


der this accumulated diſtreſs, he is not 
the object of pity but contempt; every 


mouth 


— ——— 
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mouth 1s open againſt him; he is curſed 
by the mechanic and the trader, derided 
by wits, and hooted by the mob. In 
di tence of this injured character, which 
I have long borne, and of which I am 
not yet aſhamed, permit me to appear in 
your paper. OTE > 

In the brit place, Sir, the Gameſter is 
a gentleman: and though he has been 
iniulted by beggars and cits, the polite 
world is ſtill in his interet; and he has 
ſtill friends at Weſtminſter, from the 


grey-headed general to the beardlels fe- 


nator. With the character of a gentle- 
man, there is but one vice which is now 
believed to be wholly incompatiiblez and 
ſuch is the malice of our enemies, that 
we have been degraded by the impufa— 
tion of it, and cur ruling paltion is ſaid 
to be Avarice. | + 
Bt, can he be avaricious who truſts 
| his whole property to chance? who im- 
mclate;y circulates what he wins, with 
A liberality that has been cenſured by 
others as profuſion? Can avarice be his 
motive to play, who, with twenty thou- 
fand pounds in the funds, fits down with 
a man whole hole eſtate he knows to 
be in his pocket, aud to amount to no 
more than ten picces? As the love of 
money appears inconteſtibly not to go- 
vern one of thele perſons, it cannot be 
proved to govern the other: the charge 
Of avarice is, indeed, io ridiculous and 
abiurd, that I am whamed of an attempt 
to confute it. | 5 
This charge might with great juſtice 
be retorted upon trade; Which, when 


put in competition with gaming, muſt 


appear to great difadyantage. Trade 


has beſides introduced alt the tupertlut. 


ties that have encrvated and corrupted. 


mankind : trade has even produced op- 
polite evils ; it has pamperec luxury, and 
wearied labour; but gaming has done 
neither. 8 
Trade, indeed, circulates property; 
but property might with greater advan- 
tage be circulated by gaming. It it be 


aſked, how th: perſons employ«d in this 


delightful ciic lation of property are 
to be furniſhed with the neceſſaries of 


Kfe, when trade is at an end; IT anfwer, 


that the neceſſaries of life, in the eſtima- 
tion of virtue and the gameſter, are few; 
a ſheep-tkin, a hovel, and a dice- box, 
would furniſn the gameſter with ſuth- 
cient apparel, ſhelter, and entertainment; 
and with theſe: he wouid be as happy as 
he is now; for he has no power of ac- 


as at once comprehending all buline 


upon the ground in the ſun, without toll. 


a conſciouſnels that they are wealthy; 
and thoſe who are capable of more ei- 


the miſery of another, the pain of tim 


malice, that it could have had no othel 


inſulted for doing that which has a dl. 
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quiring happineſs that is not exerted jy 
plav, and of other happineſs he has in. 
deed no conception. 

If play then was univerſally purſucſ, 


and all pleafure, one man might not only 
grow rich, and another poor, but the {uns 
perſon might alternately pats through a! 
the viciſſitudes of fortune; while he {it 


ing in the manufaftory, or ſweating t Miſknd im 

the torge, without the perplexity of ac. Hugs w. 
. 1 by 

compts, or the perils of a voyage: and den 

It it he again aſked, when life is re. WWWulfilled 

duced to this {tate of primitive ſimplicity, Miſitcd in; 

what would be the advantage of wealth? ho art 


I anfwer, the fame as it is at prelent to 


twe fat : mong « 
thote who poſſeſs more than they ſpend, 


gaming, 
he will 
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alt: telicity would enjoy, in the acqi. 
{:ti, the tranſport of winning, without 
conndering money to have auy power, 


quality, or uſe, but as a ſtake. This 
Theſe, indeed, are Utopian ſcenes; MilWequires 
and I return, with a ſigh, to vindicatewy Mut ther 
profeſſion from other imputations, wia Wiſemples c 
are equally falſe and injurious. y part! 


our to k 
ſter, beit 
obbery 
uother 


It has been ſaid, that we are ſtrangen 
to reciprocal felicity; and that the hap- 
pineſs of one gameſter is produced by 


who lojes being always proportioned to, 
the pleaſure of the winner. But this 1s 5 
only the cavi] of popular prejudice: it! Ne 
am happy, What is it to me who elle ö 85 
milerable ? Every man, whatever he may 
pretend, is concerned only for himſelf; 

and might, conſiſtent with right reaſon, 

cut any other man's throat if he could 
elcape puniſhment, and ſecure to himcl | 
any advantage by the fact. If anv of 1 
your readers Have ſtill fcruples, and de- : 


fire to fee this doctrine farther illuſtrat. 


ed, -I reter them to the great Dr. Mais 


deville's Fable of the Bees. HO 


Among other enemies, that have been tio 
encouraged to fall upon the Cameiter une part: 
his dittrels, is Bigotry or Religion; for! Molly uf 


conlider both theſe terms as expreſſios Perhaps, 
of the tame idea. Bigotry then accus e upon 
us with ex :rcifing our employment on 4 Wqui! imp, 
Sunday; but this accuſation is the effet tte 
of iuch complicated folly, ignorance, an Bt by my 
f It has 
ich great 
rho mary 
It equality 
tion, 1 


author. Nat to inſitt that a gentlemal 
is under no moral obligation to reger 
one day more than another, is he to! 


rect tendency to deſtroy luxury roo? an 
rag | branch, 
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his profeſſion: it happened unfortunate- 


branch, on a Sunday ? Shall virtue, in 


branch, 
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ted in his colightened age, be given up to ce- ly that he was taken; and though he 

as in- emony, aud patriotiſm be ſtigmatized had great mtereſt with tome perſons that 
bs impiety ? I have, on every other arti- ſhall be nameleſs, yet he was convicted 

fied; Me, been able to keep my temper; but I and hanged. This gentleman's ill- luck 

ulinels an never bear the cant of bigotry with continued all the while he was in gaol; 

t only iſhatience N ſo that he was compelled to diſpoſe or his 

e fune There is, however, another charge, body to the ſurgeons, and loſt the money 

19) 211 nich I hall not ebviate as an inputa- to a friend who viſited him in the cells, 

Te tit Whicn of prophaneneſs, but of folly, Itis the night before execution. He apprar- 

it toil. Nad that we utter the moſt horrid oaths ed, however, the next morning with 

ing it end imprecations; that we invocate be- | great compoſure; no reflection on the 

of 1c. iſhnos whom we do not believe to exit, paſt, no anticipation of the future, cauſ- 

| and denounce curſes that can never be ed him once to change countenance dur- 

is re« fulfilled. This has, indeed, been prac- ing his patlageto the gallows; and though 

licity, WMſeiicd in our aſſemblies, but by thoſe only he was about to receive death from a 

-ealth? Nuo are novices in the profeſſion: ior greatly {coundre], whom he knew once 

lent t among other advantages that arile from to have been a butcher, yet he ſwore but 

ſend, ming, is ſuch, a ſilent acquiclcence in two oaths in the cart; and was fo indife 

altir; Nie will of Fortune, as would do honour ferent as to what ſhould afterwards be- 

re c. ito a ſtoic; or, at leaſt, a calm philoſo- fall him, that he bravely refuſed to ſay 

acqui- Wſphical immutability of countenance, by Amen to the prayers. 

1hout Which all that paſſes in the boſoiu is con- If by your communication of theſe 

pox, Miſketled. | ; hints, the clamours of flander ſhall he 

This acquiſition, it muſt be conteiTed, filenced, and the true character of a. 

cenes; Nequires ſome parts and long practice; Gameſter ſhall be more generally known 

ate my Heut there have been many illuſtrious ex- I have ſecrets which may be commu- 

which iemples of it among us. A. gentleman, nicated entre nous—and the next dead 

y particular friend, who had the ho- ſet you underſtand mel am a man 

angen our to be many years an eminent game- of honour, and you may command, Sir, 

e hap- er, being without money, committed a your's, &c. wel 

cer. by obbery upon the highway, to procure | T1M. Cogppiry 

of bin other ſtake, that he might return tq | | 

ned to, bz | e 

this 18 15 TE | PEE wo | | | 

e: if! h | | | 
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he may 8 N | | 

mſelf; | FELICES TER ET AMPLIUS Wh No os 1 

deaſch _  QV08 IRRUPTA TENET COPULA; NEC MALI1S 

* cul DIVULSUS QUERIMONIIS | 

mak d SUPREMA CIT1US SOLVET AMOR DIE, Hors 

ans WY. THRICE HAPPY THEN, IN PURE DELIGHTS, 

nch de- | WHOM LOVE WITH MUTUAL BONDS UNITES; 

trat. UNBROKEN BY COMPLAINTS OR STRIFE, | 

| Mu AND BINDING EACH TO EACH FOR LIFE, Fx Axels. 

HOUGH I devote this lucubra- truth, deſerve the infelicity they incur ; 
ve heel tion to the Ladies, yet there are Lthal!, therefore, only labour to preſerve 
aber nene parts of it which I hope will not be innocence by detecting error. 

1; for Polly uſcleſs to the Gentlemen: and, With the ladies it 1s a kind of gene- 
refſions erhaps, both may expect to be addrel- ral maxim, that the belt huſband is a 
accused upon a ſubje&t which to both is of “ reformed Rake;' a maxim which they 
it on 1 qual importance;-eſpecially after I have have probably derived from comedies 
2 effect {WPmitted the public recommendation of and novels, in which ſuch a huſband is 
ce, an by my correſpondent Mr. Townly. commonly the reward of female merit. 
» othel It has been univerſally allowed, and But the belief of this maxim is an incon- 
tema ch great reaſon, that between perſons teſtible proof, that with the true charac- 
regart Wo marry there ſhould be ſome degree ter of a Rake the ladies are wholly un- 
e to be equality, with reſpect to age and con- acquainted. They have, indeed, heard 
sien. Thoſe who violate a known of a wild young gentleman, who 
zot-and EA ; | | 6 3 would 
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deter the ladies from 1 hap- 
| _ by marrying the 8 ; 


tual abi 


. ˙ ¾˙iU n ee a re re ee rn a 


would rake about the town, and take 
up his lodging at a bagnio; who had 


told many a girl a pretty ſtory, that 
was fgol enough to believe him; and 


had a right to many a child that did 
not call him father: but that in ſome 
of theſe frolics he thought no harm, 
and for others he had ſufficiently ſuf- 


fered. But let the Adventurer be be. 
lieved, thoſe are words of dreadful im- 
be thus under- 


port, and ſhould always 
ſtood 5 | 

© To rake about town and lodge at a 
© bagnio, is to aſſociate with the vileſt 
and molt abandoned of human beings ; 
it is to become familiar with blaſphe- 
my and lewdneſs, and frequently to 
ſport with the moſt deplorable miſery : 
to tell pretty ſtories to credulous 
girls, is to deceive the ſimplicity of 
innocence by cunning and falſehood. 
To be the flither of a nameleſs pro- 
geny, is to deſert thoſe whoſe tears 
only can implore the protection to 
which, of all others, they have the 
ſtrongeſt and the tendereſt claim; it is 
more than to be a man without affec- 
tion, it is to be a brute without in- 
ſtint. To think no harm in ſome of 
theſe frolicks, is to have worn out all 
ſenſibility of the difference between 
right and wrong; and to have ſuffer. 
1 for others, is to have a body con- 
taminated with diſeaſes, which in ſome 
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ſterity. 0 oy 
It is to be hoped, that the mere exhi- 
bition of this picture will be ſufficient to 


and 
rom diſcouraging. virtue, by — 
vice neceſſary to the character whic 

they prefer. EET 


But they frequently act upon another 
principle, which, though not equally fa- 


tal and abſurd, may yet produce great 
infelicity. | | | 


When the rake is excluded, it will be 


pe ſuppoſed that ſuperior intellec- 


the choice. A man of fine ſenſe,” is 
indeed a character of great dignity ; and 


the ladies have always been adviſed to 


prefer this to any other, as it includes 


a capacity to beſtow * that refined, ex- 


© alted, and permanent felicity, which 
© alone is worthy of a rational being.” 


But I think it probable, that this advice, 
however ſpecious, has been often given 
for no other reaſon, than becauſe to give 
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degree are certainly tranſmitted to po- 


ities ought always to determine 


it flattered the vanity of the writer, who 
fondly believed he was drawing his own 
charaRer, and exciting the enyy and ad. 
miration of his readers. This advice, 
however, the ladies univerſally affect to 


approve, and probably for a ſimilar rea. 


ſon; ſince every one imagines, that to 
hold intellectual excellence in high eſti. 
mation, is to demonſtrate that ſhe poſ. 
ſeſſes it. . | 
As he that would perſuade, ſhould be 
ſcrupulouſly careful not to offend, I will 
not inſinuate that there are any ladies 
by whom the peculiar beauties of an ex. 
alted underitanding cannot be diſcerned, 


and who have not, therefore, a capacity 


for half the pleaſure which it can beſtow, 
And yet, I think, there is another cx. 


cellence which is much more eſſentlal to 


conjugal felicity, Gobd-Nature. 

I know that Goud-Nature has, like 
Socrates, been ridiculed in the habit of 
Folly; and that Folly has been dignific] 
by the name of Good-Nature. But by 
Good-Nature, I do not mean that flexi. 
ble imbecillity of mind which complies 
with every requeſt, and inelines a man at 
once to accompany an acquaintance to a 
brothel at the expence of his health, and 
to keep an equipage for a wife at the 
expence of his eſtate. Perſons of this 
diſpoſition have ſeldom more benevolerce 
than fortitude, and frequently perpetrate 
deliberate cruelty. EY 

In true Good-Nature there is neither 


the acrimony of ſpleen, nor the ſullen- 


neſs of malice; it is neither clamorous 


nor fretful, neither eaſy to be offended, 


nor impatient to revenge; it is a tender 
ſenſibility, a participation of the pains 
and pleaſures of others; and is, there- 
fore, a forcible and conſtant motive to 
communicate happineſs, and alleviate 
miſery, | 

As human nature is, from whatever 
cauſe, in a ſtate of great imperfection, it 
is ſurely to be deſired, that a perſon whom 
it is moſt our intereſt to pleaſe, ſhould not 
ſee more of this imperfection than we do 
ourſelves. EE. * 

I ſhall, perhaps, be told, that * a man 
© of ſenſe can never uſe a woman ill. 
The latter part of this propoſition is 4 
phraſe of very extenſive and various ſig - 
nification; whether a man of ſenſe can 
e uſe a woman ill," I will not enquire; 
but I will endeavour to ſhew that he may 
make her extremely wretched. _ 

\ Perſons of keen penetration, and great 

delicacy of fentiment, as they muſt ve- 
e | Coe ſſarily 
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ceflarily be more frequently offended 
than others ; ſo, as a puniſhment for the 
offence, they can inflict more (exquiſite 
pain, becaule they can wound with more 


- poignant reproach : and by him whom 


Good Nature does not reſtrain from re- 
taliating the paip that he feels, the of- 
fence, whether voluntary or not, will al- 
ways be thus puniſhed. | 

If this puniſhment is ſuffered with ſi- 
lence, confuſion and tears, it is poſſible 
that the tyrant may relent; but this, 
like the remorſe of a murderer, is too 
late; the dread of incurring the fame 
anguiſh by a like fault, will ſubſtitute 
for the ſmile of cheertulnels, that ſun- 
ſhine of beauty, the glooms of doubt, 
ſolicitude, rent anxiety. The offence 
will, notwithſtanding, be again repeat- 


ec; the puniſhment, the diltrefs, and 


the remorſe, will again return; becauſe 
error is involuntary, and anger is not re- 
ſtrained. If the reproach is retorted, and 
whether it was deierved, becomes the 
fubje& of debate; the conſequences are 


yet more dreadful : after a vain attempt 


to ſhew an incongruity, which can no 


more be perceived than founds by the 
deaf, the huſband will be inſulted: for 


cauſeleſs and capricious diſpleaſure, and 
the wife for folly, perverſenels, and ob- 
ſtinacy. In theſe circumſtances, what 
will become of © the refined, the exalted, 
and the permanent felicity, which alone 


is worthy of reaſonable beings, and 
© which elevated genius only can be- 
4 ftow?? | | 


That this conduct is, by a man of 


ſenſe, known to be wrong, I am content 


to allow: but it mutt alſo be granted, 
that the diſcernment of wrong is not al- 
ways a propenſity to right; and that if 
pou was never inflicted, but when it was 

nown to produce ſalutary effects, man- 
kind would be much more happy than 


Good Nature, therefore, if intellec- 


tual excellence cannot atone tor the want 


of it, muſt be admitted as the higheſt 
erſonal merit. If, without it, Wiſdom 


is not kind; without it, Folly muſt be 


brutal, Let it, therefore, be once more 


repeated Thequality moſt eſſential to 
conjugal felicity is Good Nature.“ 
And, ſurely, whatever accidental diffe- 
rence there may happen to be in the con- 


ceptions or judgment of a huſband and 
wite, if neither can give pain or plea- 


fure without feeling it themſelves, it is 


"= 
5 


ſervitude. Is he ever merry at the ex- 
pence of another; or does he ever at- 
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eaſy to perceive which ſenſation they 


will concur to produce. 


It may now be expected, that I ſfiould 


give ſome general rules, by which the 


ladies may. diſcover the diſpoſition of 


thoſe by whom they are addreſſed: but 


it is extremely difficult to detect mak vo- 


lence amidſt the aſſiduities of court hip, 


and to diitinguiſh the man under that 
almoſt inſcrutable diſguiſe, the lover. 
Good Nature, however, is not indicated 
by the tulſome fawning of a perpetual 
grin, the loud Jaughter which almoſt 

ticipates the jeſt, or the conſtant echo 
of every ſentiment; neither is it ſafe to 
tralt the appearance of profuſe liberalitx, 
or buſy officiouſneſs. Let it rather be 


remarked,” how the lover is affected by | 


incidents, in which the lady is not con- 
cerned 3 what is his behaviour to his 
immediate dependants, and whether they 
approach him with a laviſh timidity, or 
with the cheerful reverence of voluntary 


* 


tempt thus to excite mirth in his mil, 
trels? Does he mention the abſent with 
candour, and behave to thoſe who are 
preſent with a manly complacency ? By 
a diligent attendance to theſe circum. 


ſtances, | perhaps a probable judgment 


may be formed of his character. 

To conciude with a general remark, 
Good Nature is not of leis importance to 
ourlelves than to others. The morofe 
and petulant firſt feel the anguiſh that 
they give: reproach, revilings, and in- 
vective, are but the overflowings of their 


own intelicity, and are conltantly again 


forced back upon their ſource. . Sweet- 
nels of temper is not, indeed, an ac- 


* but a natural excellence; and, 


therefore, to recommend it to thoſe who 
have it not, may be deemed rather an 
inſult than advice. But let that which 
in happier natures is inſtinct, in theſe be 


_ reaſon ; let them purſue the ſame con- 
duct, impelled by a nobler motive. As 


the ſourneſs of the crab enhances the ya. 
lae of the graft, ſo that which on ĩt's pa- 


rent plant is Good, Nature, will, on a 


leſs kindly ſtock, be improved into Vir- 

tue. No action by which others receive 

pleaſure or pain, is indifferent: the ſa- 
cred rule Do that to others which ye 

would that others ſhould do to you, 

extends to every deed; and © every word 

© ſhall be brought into judgment. 
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TINVIDIA SICULI NON INVENERE TYRANNI 


MAJUS TORMEN TUV 


NOR COULD SICILIA'S, TYRANTS EVER FIND | 
A GREATER TORMENT THAN AN ENVIOUS MIND. 


Coe after the expiration of that 


golden age, in which perpetual and 
ſpontaneous plenty precluded all temy+ 
tation to violence and fraud, Apolle, 
the god of wildom, of eloquence, and 
muſic, became enamoured of one of the 
nymphs who graced the train of Diana, 


The nymph, whoſe name time has not 


Preſerved with her ſtory, was at firſt in- 

Hexible ; but the ſuit which her chaſtity 
refuſed, her vanity ſtill continued to per- 
mit; and thus, though wiſdom, elo- 
- quence, and muſic, were ineffectual, yet 
perſeverance prevailed, The pride of 
virtue was imperceptibly ſoftened ; and 
the ſenſe of guilt had been ſo often loſt 
in the anticipation of delight, that it did 


not always return: to this delight there 
remained no obſtacle but the fear of 


ſhame; and the fear of ſhame, as deſire 
perpetually increaſed, was at laſt ſur- 
mounted, | PI | 
Apollo perceived and purſued his ad- 
vantage; and the nymph ſilently conlent- 


ed to an aſſignat ion; the place was a 


grotto far ſequeſtered from the path of 
the traveller, and the time was mid- 
night. 0 | | 


bounty upon idleneſs, and the fruits of 
the earth were beſtowed only upon la- 
bour; when the harveſt and the vintage 


ceaſed to be common, and the bounds 


of property were {et up; many yices un- 
der human forms became inhabitants of 
the carth, and aſſociated with mankind; 
Of ſome the external appearance was 

leaſing, and their qualities were not 
immediately diſcovered. © Among thele 
vices was Envy: Envy, indeed, was ne- 
wer lovely ; but ſhe was then young, nor 
was the malignity of her mind yet ex- 
preſſed in her perſon, 5 

As Apollo was enamoured of the 


nymph, Envy was enamoured of Apollo: 


ſhe watched his deſcent, therefore, with 


all the impatience of deſire; and though 


ſhe knew her own 1ſſion to be hopeleſs, 


yet the diſcover) F ais addreſſes to ano- 


When Nature no longer laviſned her 


Hon. 


Fs Ax cis. | 


ther diſtracted her with jealouſy: ſhe 


was always buſted to procure intelli- 
gence which could-only increaſe her tor- 
ment; and was perpetually contemplat- 
ing the . which the diſpaired to 
enjoy, . 8 | 

It happened that the aſſignation of 
the lovers was overheard by Echo, and 
by Echo repeated to Enyy. This intelli- 


2 rouzed her to a yet keener ſenſi- 
ility of miſery ; to intercept the happi- 
neſs of a rival, was the firſt object of 


her wiſh 3 and the next moment ſhe con- 
ceived a deſign of ſecuring that happi- 
neſs to herſelf. To effect both theſe 


Pony a thouſand projects had been 


y turns contrived, examined, and re- 
jected; her mind was more violently 
agitated, in proportion as the time drew 


more near; and after ail the toil of 


thinking had ended in deſpair, an ex- 
pedicnt ſuddenly ſtarted into her mind, 
which ſhe perceived at once to be ſimple 


and eaſy ; ſhe wondered how it had been 


before overlooked, and reſolved imme- 
diately to put it in execution. | 

It was within one hour of midnight, 
when the nymph took her way to the 


grotto, She was now pale with remorſe, 


and now fluſhed with ſhame ; ſhe heſi- 


tated ; her boſom again beat with anti- 
cipated delight ; ſhe trembled, and went 
forward. Envy perceived her at a dif. 


tance z and caſt round her a thick cloud, 
which ſcarce the beams of Phoebus him- 
ſelf could have diſſipated. The nymph 


looked round for the grottqꝰ but ſud- 
denly perceived herſelf to be involved in 


impenetrable darkneſs ; ſhe could diſ- 
cover neither the ſky above her, nor the 


ground on which ſhe ſtood ; the ſtopt 
thart, terrified ant aſtoniſhed ; deſire 


was chilled in her veins, and ſhe ſhud- 
dered at the temerity of the purpoſe. 
In this dreadful moment 


late; and ſhe, therefore, addreſſed this 
prayer to Piana“ Chaſte queen of ir- 


= "Y reproachable 


e had ng 
hope of deliverance, but from the power 
whole laws ſhe had been about to vio- 


tinue 
letec 
him, 
in th 
ſhe 1 
he as 
fie 


the grotto, and was ex pe 


Tue Ane, 
L reproachable delight! who, though 


© my mind had renounced thy influence, 
© halt yet by this omen preſerved me 


from corporal diſhonour; O] guide 


« me in ſafety through the terrors of 
« this guilty night: let me once more 
© be permitted. to purſue the chace at thy 
« fide; and to mingle with the happy vir- 


* gins, whom Cheèerfulneſs, the daugh- 


© ter of Innocence, afſembles at thy 
power!“ As the uttered this prayer, 
The haſtily turned about; and the mo- 
ment ſhe made an effort to go'back, her 
prayer was granted; the gloom that ſur- 


rounded her was diſſipated; and ſhe 


again perceived the mild radiance of her 
queen tremble upon the foliage of the 
trees, and chequer the path before her 
with a ſilver light. She now , ſprang 
forward; impelled by that joy which 
her deliverance had infpired : her ſpeed 
was no longer reſtrained by the timi- 


dity of guilt ; the ſolitary way was re- 


paſſed in a moment; and her deſire to 
return had been lo ardent, that ſhe could 
ſcarce believe it to be accompliſhed. 
In the mean time, Envy had entered 
Aing Apollo: 
ſhe heard him approach with a tumult of 
paſſions, - in which pain was predomi- 
nant; and ſhe received him in filence and 
confuſion, which otherwiſe ſhe would 
have found it difficult to feign. | 
When the momentary tranſport which 
ſhe had thus obtained was at an end, 
ſhe perceived that it had been too dearly 
urchaſed with ſafety: ſhe reflected upon 
+ ſituation with terror; and wiſhed, 


| too late, that the nymph, whoſe plea- 


lure ſhe had intercepted, had received it 
in her ſtead, as it would have been more 
than counterbalanced by a ſmall propor- 
tion of her pain: her pain was not, 
however, produced by regretting the 


lols of innocence, but by anticipating | 


the puniſhment of guilt. 


Apollo who knew not how wretched - 
and malignant a being he had claſped 


to his boſom, whiſpered a thouſand ten- 
der ſentiments, and urged her to reply. 
Buvy was till ſilent; but knowing that 
ſhe could not in theſe circumſtances con- 
tinue Jong undeteRed, ſhe ſuddenly col- 
lected all her forces, and ſprung from 
him, -hoping to have eſcaped * e 
in the darkneſs of the night: but juſt as 
ſhe reached the entrance of the grotto, 


he a in 7 her in his arms. Envy. 


neked in 


anguiſh of deſpair z and 
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'amiable and 


the god himſelf ſtarted back with aſto- 


niſhment : he would not, however, quit 


his hold of the fugitive; and Diana, that 


ſhe might not lole an opportunity to pu- 
niſh incontinence, darted her rays di- 


rectly upon the place. Apollo diſco- 


vered the fertures of Envy, and turned 
from her with abhorrence. After a 
moment's recollection, looking again 
ſternly upon her Loathed and de- 


r teſted as thou art, ſaid he, I cannot 


© deitroy thee, for thou art mmortaltas 
the felicity of Heaven; and I wiſh not 
to deftroy thee, for immortality is thy 
curſe, But may my arms again em- 
brace thee,. and may thy boſom be 
again preſſed to mine, if thy power 
thus to prophane the delights of love 
end not this moment for ever: hence- 
forth thy face ſhall be deformed with 
the charaQeriſtics of want and age, 
and ſnakes inſtead of hair ſhall be the 


be lengthened to thy waiſt, and thy 


ſuddenly contratted; and writhing them- 
ſelves in various contortions, a brood of 
ſerpents hiſſed round her head; her fleſh 
became flaccid, her ſkin appeared ſhrivel- 
led and yellow, and her whole form ex- 


preſſed at once malignity and wretched 


nels. EN 

Thus changed, ſhe fled from the pre- 
ſence of Apollo; but ſhe carried with 
her not a memorial of her crime only, 


but of that pleaſure which her puniſh- _ 


ment had rendered it impoſſible to repeat. 
A child, which ſhe regarded as at once 
her glory and her ſhame, was at length 


born, and afterwards known "among 
mankind by the name of Cunning. 


In Cunning, the qualities both of the 
father and the mother, as far as they are 
compatible, are united. As the pro- 
geny of Envy, he regards whatever is 


end that he propoſes, therefore, is al- 
ways the gratification of vice: but he 


inherits ſo much of his father's wiſdom, 


that he frequently purſues that end b 
the moſt effectual means. E 


All, therefore, whom Wiſdom would 3 
diſdain to counſel, apply to Cunning. 
But of the votaries to Cunning, even 


thoſe who ſucceed are diſappoĩntedꝭ they 
. + "ir 


covering of thy head; thy breaſts ſhall - 


Ikin ſhall be ſuffuſed with gall. While 

| he was yet ſpeaking, the freſhneſs of 
youth faded from her cheeks ; her eyes 
ſunk inward ; her treſſes, that flowed in 
looſe ringlets upon her ſhoulders, were 


with malignity; the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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do, indeed, frequently obtain the im- ſtateſman, after he has gratificd bis 
mediate object of their wiſh; but they ambition, ſtill ſighs in vain for feli- | 
are ſtill reſtleſs and unſatisfied; as the city. 1 | SIE 1 a 
| | | l 
| boa: 4 | a . a bs WEED | "Mi 
No XXXIII. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1753. « pi 
| 1 „ C 1th 
MUNDZ—PARVO SUB LANE PAUPERUM 8 | en 
c O EN, SINE AULAZISET OSTRO, : © th 
SOLLICITAM EXPLICUERE FRONTEM. 6 ar 
. ; Hon. 0 bo 
TO-FRUGAL TREATS AND HUMBLE CELLS, 95 
WITH GRATEFUL CHANGE THE WEALTHY TI, tai 
WHERE HEAL TH-PRESERVING PLAINNESS DWEIILS, © m) 
FAR FROM THE CARPET'S GAUDY DYE. © an 
_ $vcu SCENES HAVE CHARM'D THE PANGS OF CARE, 4 ov 
„ - "6D SMOOTH'D THE CLOUDED FOREHEAD OF DESPAIR» « wh 
| : Tn ad . „ins. « By 
CN MAR, the hermit of the moun- he was diligent to diſpenſe; in the inter- * len 
F tain Aubukabis, which riſes on vals of his devotion, therefore, he went © tio1 
the eaſt of Mecca, and overlooks the city, about the city, relieving diſtreſs and re. tial 
found one evening a man ſitting penſive , training oppreſſion: the widow liniled * iro! 
and alone, within a few paces of his under his protection, and the weaknels rei 
cell. Omar regarded him with atten- of age and infancy was ſuſtained by his * cou 
tion, and perceived that his looks were bounty. I, who dreaded no evil but * thei 
wild and haggard, and that his body ſickneſs, and expected no good beyond © the! 
| was ſeeble and emaciated: the man alto the geward of my labour, was ſinging at toe 
1 ſeemed to gaze ſtedfaſtly on Omar; but my work, when Almalic entered my © plic 
[i ſuch was the abſtraction of his mind, that dwelling. He looked round with a * hap 
| | his eye did not immediately take cog- ſmile of complacency; perceiving that © to 1 
. nizance of it's object. In the moment though it was mean it was neat, and roſe u 
of recollection he ſtarted as from a dream, that though I was poor I appeared to be clole | 
| | he covered his face in confuſion, and content. As his habit was that of a As 
* bowed himſelf to the ground. * Son pilgrim, I haſtened to receive him with fuſion 
| © of affliction," ſaid Omar, Who art ſuch hoſpitality as was in my power; Calipt 
| thou, and what is thy diſtreſs? and my cheerfulneſs was rather increaſed behavi 
My name, replied the ſtranger, © is than reſtrained by his preſence. Af, and at 
© Haſſan, and Tama native of this city: ter he had accepted ſome coffee, he aſked which 
| © the angel of adverſity has laid his hand me many queſtions; and though by my and lal 
1 upon me; and the wretch whom thine anſwers I always endeavoured to excite ſcurit 
| q © eye compaſſionates, thou canſt not de- him to mirth, yet 1 perceived that he inſenſil 
liver. To deliver thee, ſaid Omar, grew thoughtful, and eyed me with a ed m 
© belongs to Him only, from whom placid but fixed attention. I ſuſpected ward ; 
| © we ſhould receive with humility both that he had ſome knowledge of me, and ing ro! 
| © good and evil: yer hide not thy life therefore enquired his country and his advant: 
| « trom me; for the burden which Ican- name. Haſſan,“ faid he, I have night, 
© not remove, I may at leaſt enable-thee © raiſed thy curioſity, and it ſhall be fa- lweet a 
© to ſuſtain.* Haſſan fixed his eyes upon. tisfied ; he who now talks with thee uſed to 
the ground, and remained ſome time © is Almalic, the ſovereign of the faith- nels, at 
ſilent; then fetching a deep ſigh, he ful, whoſe ſeat is the throne of Medi- habits ; 
1 looked up at the hermit, and thus com- * na, and whoſe commiſſion is from dens, p 
| plied with his requeſt. 5 © above.” Theſe words firuck , me Wi Vaked 
4 1 C Aduaumb with aſtoniſhment, though I had bad van 
q 1 T is now fix years, ſince our mighty ſome doubt of their truth: but Almalic, Mpatre. 
1 lord the Caliph Almalic, whoſe me- throwing back his garment, diſcovered I fold a 
mory be bleſſed, firſt came privately to the peculiarity of his veſt, and put the and reſe! 
| worſhip in the temple of the holy city. royal, ſignet upon his finger. I then I ſometi 
| The bleſſings which he petitioned of the ſtarted up, and was about to proftrate der, 
6 Prophet, as the Prophet's vicegerent, myſclt before him, but he 1 me. In th 
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t Haſſan,* ſaid he, forbear; thou art 
greater than I, and from thee I have 
© at once derived humility and wiſdom,” 
I anſwered —* Mock not thy ſervant, 
who is but as a worm before thee: life 
and death are in thy hand, and hap- 
pineſs and miſery are the ea of 
thy will. —“ Haſſan,” he replied, 1 
can no otherwile give life or happineſs 
than by not F765, them away: thou 
art thyſelf beyond the reach of my 
bounty, and poſſeſſed of felicity which 
I can. neither communicate nor ob- 
tain. My influence over others fills 
my boſom with perpetual ſolicitude 
and anxiety; and yet my influence 
over others extends only to their vices, 
whether I would reward or puniſh. 
By the bow-ſtring, 1 can repreſs vio- 
lence and fraud; and by the delega- 
tion of power, 1 can transfer the inſa - 
tiable wiſhes of avarice and ambition 
from one object to another: but with 
reſpect to virtue, I am impotent; if I 
could teward it, I would reward it in 
thee, Thou art content, and haſt 


LS 


appineſs which I have no power either 
© to increafe or to continue.“ He then 
roſe up, and commanding me not to dil- 
clole his ſecret, departed. Z 

As ſoon as I recovered from the con- 
fuſion and aſtoniſtiment in which the 


Caliph left me, I began to regret that my 


behaviour had intercepted his bounty; 


and accuſed that cheerfulneſs of folly, ' 


which was the concomitant of poverty 
and labour. I now repined at the ob- 
ſcurity of my ſtation, which my former 
nſefbility had perpetuated : I neglect- 


el my labour, becauſe I deſpiſed the re- 


ward ; I ſpent the day in idleneſs, form- 
ing romantick projects to recover the 


advantages which I had loſt; and at 


night, inſtead of loſing myſelf in that 
lweet and refreſhing ſleep, from which I 


uſed to riſe with new health, cheerful- 


nels, and vigour, I dreamt of ſplendid 


habits and a numerous retinue, of gar- 


dens, palaces, eunuchs, and women, and 


. waked only to regret the illuſions that 


had vaniſhed. My health was at length 
impaired by the inquietude of my mind; 
I fold all my moveables for ſubſiſtence : 
and reſerved only a mattraſs, upon which 
4 ſometimes lay from one night to ano- 
Er, A 


In the firſt moon of the following 


therefore neither avarice nor ambition: 
© to exalt thee, would deſtroy the ſim- 
: 2 of thy life, and diminiſh that 
c 


year, the Caliph came again to Mecca, 


with the ſame ſecrecy, and for the ſame | 


purpoſes. He was willing once more to 


lee the man, whom he conſidered as de- 


riving felicity from himſelf. But he 
found me, not ſinging at my work, rud- 
dy with health, and vivid with cheerful- 
neſs ; but pale and dejected, fitting on 


the ground, and chewing opium, which 
contributed to ſubſtitute the phantoms of 


imagination for the realities of greatneſs. 
He entered with a kind of joytul impa- 


tience in his countenance z which, the 


moment he beheld me, was changed to 
a mixture of wonder and pity. I had 


often wiſhed for another opportunity to 


addreſs the Caliph ; yet I was confound- 
ed at his preſence, and throwing myſelf 


at his feet, I laid my hand upon my * 


head, and was ſpeechleſs. © Haſſan,” 
ſaid he, © what canſt thou have loſt, 
* whoſe wealth was the labour of thy 
own hand? and what can have made 
thee ſad, the ſpring of whoſe joy was 
in thy own boſom? What evil hath 
befallen thee? Speak, and if I can re- 
move it, thou art happy. I was now 


NA” SA a 


_ encouraged to look up; and I replied— 


Let my lord forgive the preſumption 
© of his ſervant, who rather than utter a 
fal ſnood would be dumb for ever. I 
am become wretched by the. loſs 'of 
that which I never poſſeſſed: thou haſt 
raiſed wiſhes which indeed I am not 
worthy thou fhouldſt ſatisfy ; but why 
ſhould it be thought, that he who was 
bappy in obſcurity and indigence, 
would not have been rendered more 
happy by eminence and wealth?“ 

When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Al- 
malic ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpenſe, 
and I continued proftrate before him. 
« Haſlan,* ſaid he, © I perceive, not with 
indignation but regret, that I miſtook 
thy character; I now difcover avarice 
and ambition in thy heart, which lay 
torpid only becauſe their objects were 
too remote to rouſe them. I cannot, 
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becauſe I would not ſubje& my people 
to oppreſſion; and becauſe I would 
not be compelled: to puniſh / thee for 
crimes which I firſt enabled thee to 
commit. But as I have taken from 
thee that which I cannot reſtore, I will 
at leaſt gratify the withes that I excit- 
cd, left thy heart accuſe me of injuſ- 
tice, and thou continue ſtill a ſtranger 
to thyſelf. Ariſe, therefore, and fol- 
law me. I ſprung from the ground 

as 
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therefore, inveſt thee with authority, 


— — 


can return. 


ru ente. 

as it were with the wings of an eagle: 1 

RERiſſed the hem of his garment in an ex- 
taſy of gratitude and joy; and when I 
went out of my houſe, my heart lea 

as if Ihad eſcaped from the den of a lion. 


I followed Almalic to the caravanſera 


zin which he lodged; and after he had 


fulfilled his vows, he took me with him 
to Medina. He gave me an apartment 
in the ſeraglio: I was attended by his 


own ſervants; my proviſions were ſent. 


from his own table; and I received every 
week a {um from his treaſury, which 


exceeded the moſt romantick of my ex- 


peRations. But I ſoon diſcovered, that 


. nodainty was ſo taſteful, as the food to 
which labour procured an appetite; no 


flumbers ſo {weet, as thoſe which weari- 
nels invited; and no time fo well en- 
Joyed, as that in which diligence is ex- 


pecting it's reward. I remembered thele 
enjoyments with 


ret; and while I 
was ſighing in the miſt of ſuperffuities, 
which though they encumbered life, yet 
I could not give up, they were ſuddenly 
taken away. | | 

Almalic, in the midſt of the glory of 
his kingdom, and in the full vigour of 
his life, expired ſuddenly in the bath: 
ſuch, thou knowelt, was the deſtiny 


_ which the (ALMIGHTY had written 
upon his head. Is | 


His ſon Aububeker, who ſucceeded to 
the throne, was incenſed againſt me, by 
ſome who regarded me at once with con- 
tempt and envy : he ſuddenly withdrew 


my penſion, and commanded that I ſhould | 


be expelled the palace z a command which 
my enemies executed with ſo much ri- 


r, that within twelve hours I found 
mylelf in the ſtreets of Medina, indigent. 
and friendleſs, expoſed to hunger and 


deriſion, with all the habits of luxury, 


and all the ſenſibility of pride. O! let 


not thy heart deſpiſe me, thou whom ex- 


perience has not taught, that it is miſery 
to loſe that which it is not happineſs to 


poſſels. O ! that for me, this leſſon had 
not been written on the tablets of Pro- 
vidence! I have travelled from Medina 
to Mecca; but I cannot fly from myſelf. 


How different are the ſtates in which I 
have been placed! The remembrance of 


both is bitter; for the pleaſure of neither ; 


Fd 


Haſſan, having thus ended his ſtory, 
ſmote his hands together; and, looking 
upward, burſt into tears. 

Qunar, having waited til! this agony 
was paſt, went to him; and, taking him 
by the hand“ My ſony” faid he, © more 
is yet in thy power than Almalic could 


give, or Aububeker take away. The 


* Jeflon of thy life the Prophet has in 
mercy appointed me to explain. 
Thou waſt once content with po. 

* verty, and labour, only becauſe they 
© were become habitual, and eaſe and 
« affluence were placed beyond thy hope; 
* for when eaſe and affluence approach. 
© ed thee, thou wait content with pover. 
<=ty and labour no more. That which 
© then became the obje& was allo the 
© hound of thy hope; and he whoſe nt. 
© moſt hope is 1 mutt ineri- 
© tahly be wretched. If thy ſupreme 
© defire had been the delights of Para- 
© diſe, and thou hadſt believed that by the 
© tenor of thy life theſe delights bad ben 
* ſecured, as more could not have been 
given thee, thou wouldſt not have re. 
« gretted that lefs was not offered. The 

© content which was once enjoyed was 
© but the lethargy of the ſoul; and the 

© diſtreſs which is now ſuffered will but 

© quicken it to action. Depart, there. 

« fore, and be thankful for all things: 

« put thy truit in Him, who alone can 

c gratity the will} of reaſon, and latisfy 

the ſou] with good: fix thy hope upon 

that pardon, in compariton of which 

the world is as the drop of the bucket, 

and the duſt of the balance, Return, 

my fon, to thy labour; thy food ſhall 

be again raſtetul, and thy reſt ſhall be 

{weet: to thy content alſo wil! be 

added ftability, when it depends not 

upon that which is poſſeſſed upon 
earth, but upon that which is expected 
in Heaven.” | | 
Haſſan, upon whoſe mind the Angel of 

inſtruction impreſſed the counſel of Omar, 
haſtened to proſtrate himſelf in the temple 
of the Prophet, Peace dawned upon his 
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mind like the radiance vf the morning: 


he returned to his labour with cheertul- 
neſs; his devotion became fervent and 


-habitnal ; and the latter days of Haſſan 
| were happier than the fiſt, 
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Vis 6. | 


good-breeding, and 
have learned to difruide 
their pathons, an invete- 
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and 
Pl ſhould be the publick good, no foi- 
Ach. 


ble that is prejudieial to ſociety can be 
too trifling to be animadverted upon. I 
ſhall, therefore, without any farther a- 
pology, lay before you one of the great- 
| impediments to the pleafure of con- 
verfation 5 an attful manner of convey- 


ver. 
hich 
the 
e ut. 
jevi- 


reme ing keen reproaches and harſh ſatires, 
Parte under the diſguiſe of diſcourſing on ge- 


y the 
bren 
been 
e Its 
The 


Was 


eral ſubje&s, which ſeem quite foreign 
o any thing that may concern the com- 
zany. Thus, inſtead of 8 
o entertain each other with cheerfu 
rood-humour, moſt converſations are 
arried on, as Hudibras ſays 


d the 1 
| but With words, far bitterer than wormwood, 
here That would in Joh or Oris zel ſtir mood.“ 
ings: | | | 

e can It is an old and a juſt obſervation, that 
atis o ſituation can well be leſs entertain- 


upon 
which 
icket, 
turn, 


pg than that of a third perſon to lovers; 
et while decene is preſerved, which is 
enerally the caſe before marriage, and 
y yur and well-bred people after- 
ards ; 


{ ſhall even in this ſituation, the mind 
all be at is ſtored with any images of it's 
7 be wn, may amuſe itſelf; and the heart 
8 not 


at is fraught with any good-nature, 
ay find ſome ſatisfaction in conſider» 
ds the pleaſure which the fond lovers 
joy in the cqmpany of each other. 


upon 
pected 


gel of ut from the uneaſineſs of being a third 
Omar, erſon to hy nr vp there is no relief; 
temple bur own thoughts are * in upon 
on his the jarring diſcord of your compa- 
la ons; and they will neither contribute 
eerful⸗ 


nt and 


pu to retain the tranquillity of your wn 
Haſſan eee 


lom. | 
Amongſt the vulgar, where the men 
nt their paſſions by ſwearing, and the 


omen by ſeolding or crying, their quar- 
s are generally ſoon made up; nor does 
y danger remajn after reconciliation. 
t in higher life, where ſuch efforts 


(XIII. 


8 the view of publick undertakings 


your entertainment, nor even ſuffer 


ings with each other. 
III 


rate rancour often lies corroding in the 
breaſt, and generally produces all the 
effects of inexorable malice. | 
People contider not, that by family re- 
partees and oblique reflections on each 
ſide, the very inmoſt ſecrets of their lives 
are diſcloſed to their common acquaint - 
ance ; and that they oftentimes inconſ- 
derately lay open to their worſt enemies, 
faults and imperfections in themſelves 
and their relations, which they would 
take pains-to conceal from their deareſt 
friends. ; * . 
To give you. a full idea of what I 
mean, I ſend you a hiſtory of my life and 
adventures for one day; and I wiſh 1 
could ſay it was the only one, in which 
I haye been witneſs to ſuch diſagreeable 
ſcenes as are here repreſented, | 
In the morning I breakfaſted with _ 
two young ladies. Miſs Harriet the el- 
der fiſter was about the age of nineteen, 
and Miſs Fanny the youngeſt not quite 
ſeventeen, Their parents are able am- 
ply to provide for them; and have ſpared 
no colt in maſters of every kind, m arder 
to give them all faſhionable female ac- 
compliſhments. Ever fince they have 
quitted the nurſery, they have been in- 
dulged in ſeeing their own company in 
Miſs Harriet's dreſſing- room, which is 
finiſhed and adorned with great ce 
of taſte and profuſion of expence. They 
are both poſſeſſed of no ſmall ſhare of 
beauty, with ſo much quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion and ready wit, as might, if 
rightly applied, render them extremely 
entertaining. Not one real misfortune 
can they yet have met with, to ſour their 
tempers or ſuppreſs their vivacity: yet I 
could plainly ſee, that they were very ſar 


7 


from being happy, and that their unhap- 


pineſs aroſe from their continual bicker- 
After breakfalt, 

is Fanny took up a volume of 
Shakeſpeare's plays that lay in the win. 
dow; and out of the Midſummer Night's 


Dream, read the iollowing part of x 


ſpesck 


* 


ſpeech which Helena makes to her friend 

Hermia, in the third act —- e 

© Injurious Hermia, moſt ungrateful maid! 

Have you contrived, have you with theſe 

© contrived | | 
To bait me with this foul deriſion? 

s all the counſel that we two have ſhared, 


The fiſters vows, the hours that we have 


© ſpent, | . 
When we have chid the hafty- footed time 
For parting us; O! and is all forgot!“ 
Then laying dow the book, with the 
tears half ftarting from her eyes, ſhe 
looked earneſtly at her ſiſter, and in a 
tone more theatrical than I wiſh to hear 
off the ſtage, cried out Oh! wretched 
Helena, unhappy maid! I wonder not 
that in your circumſtances you ima- 
gined that every word was intended as 
© an inſult; fince no doubt you had often 
_ © experienced ſuch inhuman treatment.” 
Miſs Harriet with ſome warmth anſwer- 
ed You ſhould remember, Siſter, that 
© Helena was a fooliſh weak girl, fond 
-< of a man that defpiſed her; and it was 
© kind of any body to er 
c her of ſuch a'mean-ſpirited paſſion.” ' 
FANNY» © Tis always cruel, Siſter, 
© to inſult the wretched,* t. 


_- HARRIET. © Thole that are miſera- 


© ble by their own folly, Miſs Fanny, 
„ will call every thing inſult and re- 


. encourage them in a filly paſſion.. 
Fax. © If love is a billy paſſion, 
© Miſs Harriet, I know ſome mighty 

© wiſe people that have felt it's power. 

HARRIET. I do not ſay that love 
< is a ſilly paſſion, where it 1s properly 
c placed: but I know, Madam, that a 
> etAfirong young girl will always be 
© angry with every one that adviſes her 

« for her on good.” | 15 

Fax NY. And I know alſo, Ma- 

dam - 1 

As ſoon as the affect ionate name of 

Siſter was dropped, and the ceremony of 
Miss ſupplied it's place, I even then be- 
gan to fear, left ceremon would alſo un 
dergo the fame fate, and that paſſion at laſt 
would introduce open rudeneſs: but the 
word Madam doubly retorted, no ſooner 
reached my ears, than, trembling for 
the event, I interrupted the dialogue by 
taking my leave; and I doubt not but 
any one from this ſketch may eaſily be 
able to paint in what manner theſe young 
lacties paſs moſt x” oa hours together, 

From hence I” went to viſit three 


THE ADVENTURER. | 
couſins, who, although they had mode. 


ſome years lived together as one family, 


good-natured. I took it for granted, 


to endeavour to cure 


proach, that tends not to ſoothe and 
ner, where the family conſiſted of an old 


rate independent ' fortunes, yet had tor 


They were women of an obſcure and 
low education, but commonly cute 


therefore, that I ſhould mcet with {one 


harmony amongſt them ; but by their 


converſation I ſoon found, that they con. 
tinued under the {ame roof, for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe each fancied her} 
obliged to it ſhe knew not 


155 and 
could not tell how to' extric; e herlelf 


from imaginary chains, 


Whatever converſation I began with 
a deſign of amuſing them, was inter. 
rupted by their all talking at once upon 
the ſubject which ſeemed uppermoſt in 
their minds; and proving to a demon- 
ſtration, that one perſon could liye by 
herſelf much cheaper than with a com. 
panion; and each feparately declared, 
that She could live for a mere ti ifle, was 
it not for expenſive connexions. Then 
running through every branch of hou. 
keeping; each inveighed ſtrongly againſt 
ome: article, which either ſhe did not 
like, or from ill health could not enjoy, 


and which the knew alſo to be agrecable 


to her ' companions. This ditcourl: 
was too vulgar as well as diſagrecable ty 
be long endured; I therefore ha{tnel 
off as faſt as poſſible and went to. din- 


gentleman and lady, their two daughters, 
and two young gentlemen, who, I ſoon 
found, were the intended lovers of the 
young ladies. By intended lovers, | 
mean, they were young gentlonen, 
whoſe fort unes and characters were agrec- 
able to the parents, and the deſign of 
this interview was for the young peopte 
to ſee whether they were agreeable to 
each other. I now expected the hightk 
ſcene of cheerfulneſs and good-humour; 
for on ſuch occaſions both. gentlemen 
and ladies generally dreſs themſelves in 
their beſt looks and their beſt humon!, 
as certainly as in their beſt and moſt br 
coming cloaths. The two gentlemen 

ſoon perceived had made a ſeparate choice 
but, unfortunately, the two ladies wel 
botl: bent on the conqueſt of the fant 
man; to compaſs which, their featus 


and perſons, through affectation, vt! 


thrown into a thouſand diftortions. F 
an envious fear of each other”s fuccels 
lowring ſuſpicion fat upon their brows 
and their eyes, which were natursi 
8 | | Cy , piercil 
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THE ADVENTURER, 
of a paltry meanneſs of ſpirit; while he 


piercing, darted forth ſuch malignagt 
glances at each other, thattheyloſt all their 
2 and, from being turned ſo many 
ways at once, looked as if they ſquinted. 
Their whole diſcourſe conſiſted of ſharp 
reflections againſt coquetry; each inſi- 


nuating, in 2 intelligible terms, that 


the other was a finiſhed coquet: and in- 
deed they ſpared not, in an indirect 
manner, to accuſe each other of every ill 
quality in human nature. How this re- 


commended them to their lovers, I know 


not; but it made their company, part! 
throügh compaſſion, and partly throug 


' indignation, ſo unpleaſant to me, that as 


ſoon as I could, conſiſtent with civility, 


I took my leave, and cloſed this agree- 


able day with a married bene the mo- 
tive of whoſe coming together was ſaid 
to be love, for no other could well be 
aſſigned for it. They had been married 
ſome years, but had no children; which 
1 ſoon found was no ſmall grief to the 
huſband, by his taiking in raptures of 
every prattling child he had met with 
abroad; to which the wife always an- 
ſwered, that ſhe was ſick of hearing of 
nothing but the monkey tricks of a par- 
cel of ſenſeleſs brats. As they were both 
people of tolerable underſtanding, and 
were ſaid to be very fond of reading, I 
endeavoured to turn the diſcourſe into 
another channel, which was pretty eaſily 
done, and they with great readineſs en- 
tered into a converſation on plays and 
books of amuſement. But here again 
not a ſingle character could be mention - 
ed, without cauſing a warm diſpute be- 
tween the huſband and wife: ſhe moſt 
outrageouſly inveighed againſt every ex- 


| ample of a kind and obliging wife, 


whoſe behaviour, ſhe ſaid, was the effect 
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burſt out in raptures on the happineſs of 
every libertine, who was not bound wy 
the uneaſy fetters of matrimony. Both 
had ſome poetical paſſage ready to re 

in ſupport-of their deciſions; and their 


eyes were alternately caſt towards me, 


as elaiming my approbation. 
Could I poſſibly want to 
informed of their private hiſtory? Or can 
1 claim to myſelf any peculiar penetra - 
tion, for ſaying that Mr. B is grown 
ſick of his wife, and is a man of plea- 
ſure and intrigue; and that ſhe leads him 
a weary life from ſuſpicion of his a- 
mours, being reſolved not to incur that, 
cenſure of mean - ſpiritedneſs, which ſhe 
caſt on every character that exemplified 
any degree of patience and acquieſcence 
towards 2 huſband? Nay, without the 
leaſt ſpark of divination, I will venture 
to foretel, that Mr. B, driven from 


his own houſe by the petulance and cla- 


mours of his wife, will ſpend moſt of 
his time with ſome favourite courtezan, 
whoſe intereſt itis to engage him bycheer- 
fulneſs and good- humour: and that 
Mrs. B—, piqued at the negle& of 
her charms, may poſlibly revenge the 
inconſtancy of ban by ſacri- 
ficing her own virtue and honour, * 

If, Sir, you can prevail with people 
not to expoſe themſelves in this manner, 


and can perſuade them, that Good- Hu- 


mour would be a more agreeable enter- 
taimment to their gueſts than the moſt 
coltly. proviſions; you will certainly do 
an eſſential piece of ſervice to ſociety, 
and you may command all the aſſiſtance 
in the power of Fug "re WE 
Your moſt obedient, &c. 
992 | MyYRTILLA, 


Jove | 


' BUCK FATE PURSUES THE VOTARIES OF PRAISE» 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


$Itz  PLEET-PRISON, FEB. 24. 


O a benevolent diſpoſition, every 
_ ſtate of life will afford ſome oppor- 
tunities of contributing to the welfare of 
mankind. Opulence and ſpiendor are 
enabled to diſpel. the cloud of adverſity, 
to dry up the tears of the widow and the 
Nphan, and to increaſe the felicity of 


* 


\ 


neſs, may at | 


remediable.cal 


all around them: their example will ani- 
mate virtue, and retard the progreſs of 
vice. And even indigence and obſcurity, \ 
though without power to confer happi- 
prevent miſery, and 
apprize thoſe who are blinded by their 
paſſions that they are on the brink of ir- 
nn n 
Pleaſed, there s thought of 
recovering r 8 that folly which 
has 


be farther | 


= 


— 


bas embittered my own days, I have 
preſumed to addreſs the Adventurer 
| — the dreary manſions of wretched- 
neſs. and deſpair, of which the gates 
are ſo wonderfully conſtructed, as to fly 
open for the reception of - ſtrangers, 
though they are impervious as a rock of 
adamant to fuch as are within them. 
' Facilis deſcenſus Awerniz _ 
| Nees atque dies patet atri janua Ditis ; 
Sed revecare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad 
aura, 5 8 


Hoe epus bic labor eft. 


VII G. 


The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, and eafy is the way: 
But to return and view the cheerful ſkies, 
In this the taſk and mighty Fabour lies. 

3 | Day. 


Fo. | 


Suffer me to acquaint you, Sir, that 
J have glittered at the ball, and ſparkled 
in the circle; that I have had the happi- 
neſs to be the unknown favourite of an 
unknown lady at the maſquerade; have 
been the delight of tables of the firſt fa- 
ſhion, and the envyof my brother heaux; 


and, to deſcend a little lower, it is, T be - 


lieve, ſtill remembered, that Meſſrs. Ve- 
lours and d'Efpagne ſtand indebted for 
a' great part of their preſent influence at 
Guildhall, to the elegance of my ſhape, 
and the graceful freedom of my car- 


riage. 


—Sed gue nee et proſpere tant, 7 
U rebus lætis par fit menjura malorum ! 
e | jan 


I $-e the wild purchaſe of the bold and vain, 
Where every bliſs is bought with equal pain! 


As I entered into the world very 
young, with an elegant perſon, and a 
3 eſtate, it was not long before I diſ- 
entangled myſelf from the ſhackles of 


religion; for I was determined to the 


purluit of pleaſure, which according to 
my notions conſiſted in the unreſtrained 


and unlimited gratifications of every 


paſſion and every appetite ; and as this 
could not be obtained under the frowns 
of a perpetual diftator, I conſidered 
religion as my enemy; and proceed- 
ing to treat her with contempt and de- 
ki non, was not a little delighted, that the 
unfaſhionableneſs of her appearance, and 
the unanimated uniformity of her mo- 
tions, afforded frequent opportunities for 
_ the allies of my imap nation. 


” of. 
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imparted m 


only © the drea 


Conceiving now that I was ſufficient. 


ly qualified to laugh away ſcruples, I 
remarks to thoſe among 
my female favourites, whoſe virtue I in. 
tended to attack; for I was well aſſured, 


that pride would be able to make but a 
weak defence when religion was ſuh- 
verted: nor was my ſucceſs below my 
expectation ; the love of pleaſure is too 
ſtrongly implanted in the female breaſt, 
to ſuffer them {crupulouſly to examine 
the ng of arguments deſigned to 


weaken reſtraint z all are eaſily led to 
believe, that whatever thwarts their in- 
clination muſt be wrong. Little more, 
therefore, was required, than by the ad- 
dition of ſome circumſtances, and the 
exaggeration of others, to make merri- 
ment ſupply the place of demonſtration: 
nor was I ſo ſenſeleſs as to offer arguments 
to ſuch as could not atend to them, and 
with whom a repartee or catch would 


more effectually anſwer the ſame pur- 


poſe. This —_ effected, there remained 

of the world.” But Rox- 
ana ſoared too high, to think the opinion 
of others worthy her notice; Lztitia 
ſeemed to think of itonly to declare, that 
© if all her hairs were worlds, ſhe ſhould 
reckon them * well loſt for love ;* and 
Paſtorella fondly conceived, that ſhe 
could "dwell for ever by the fide of a 


_ bubbling fountain, content with her 


ſwain and fleecy care; without conſider. 


ing that ſtillnels and ſolitude can afford 
ſatis faction only to innocence. 


It is not the deſire of new acquiſitions, 
but the glory of conqueſts, that fires the 
ſoldier's breaſt; as indeed the town is ſel- 
dom worth much when it has ſuffered the 
devaſtations of a ſiege; ſo that though I 


did not openly declare the effects of my 


own prowels, which is forbidden by the 
laws of honour, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that I was very folicitous to bury my 
reputation, or to hinder accidental diſco- 
veries. To have gained one victory, is 
an inducement to hazard a ſecondd en- 
gagement : and though the ſucceſs of 
the general ſhould be a reafon for in- 
creating the ſtrength of the fortification, 
it becomes, with many, a pretence for an 
immediate ſurrender, under the notion 
that no power is able to withſtand ſo for- 
midable an adverſary ; while others brave 
the danger, and think it mean to ſurren- 
der, and daſtardly to fly. Meliſta, in. 


deed, knew better; and though ſhe con! 


not boaſt the apathy, ſteadineſs, and 


inflexibility of a Cato, wanted not the 


mon? 
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more prudent virtue of Scipio, and gain- 
ed the victory by declining the conteſt. 


You mult not, however, imagine that 


J was, during this ſtate of abandoned 
libertiniſm, o fully convinced of the 
fitneſs of my own conduct, as to be free 
from uneaſineſs. I knew very well that 
I might juſtly be deemed the peſt of ſo- 
ciety, and that ſuch proceedings muſt 


terminate in the deſtruction of my health 


and fortune: but to admit thoughts of 
this kind was to live upon the rack; I 
fled, therefore, to the regions of mirth 


and jollity, as they are called, and endea- 


voured with Burgundy, and a continual 
rotation of company, to free myſelf from 
the pangs of reflection. From theſe or- 
gies we frequently ſallied forth in queſt 


of adventures, to the no ſmall terror and 


conſternation of all the ſober ſtragglers 


that came in our way: and though we 


never injured, like our illuſtrious pro- 
genitors the Mohocks, either life or 
Innbs; yet we have in the midſt of Co- 


vent Garden buried a taylor, who had 
been troublefome to ſome of our fine 


gentlemen, beneath a heap of cabbage- 


leaves and ſtalks, with this conceit—-— 


| Satis te caule quem ſemper cupiſti. 


Glut yourſelf with cabbage, of which you 


have always been greedy. PT Io” 


There can be no reaſon for mention 


ing the common exploits of breaking 
windows and bruiſing the watch; un- 
leſs it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the juſtice broken lan- 
thorns, which have been paid for a hun- 
dred times; or their appearances with 
patches on their heads, under pretence 
of being cut by the ſword that was ne- 
ver drawn: nor need I ſay any thing of 
the more formidable attack of ſturdy 
chairmen, armed with poles; by a flight 
ſtroke of which, the pride of Ned Re- 
vel's face was at once laid flat, and 
that effected in an inſtant, which it's. 
moſt mortal foe had for years aſſayed in 
vain, I ſhall paſs over the accidents 
that attend attempts to ſcale windows, 
and endeavòurs to diſlodge ſigns from 
their hooks; there are many hair- 
* breadth ſcapes, beſides thoſe in the 
* imminent. eadly breach: but the 


rake's life, though it be equally hazard- 


ous with that of the ſoldier, is neither 


oy 9 with preſent honour "or | 
and 


vith pleaſing retroſpecdt. Such is, 


/ 


welcomed 


* 
0 
91 
ſuch ought to be, the difference between 
the enemy and the preſerver of his coun- 
; tr 8 


midſt ſuch giddy and thoughtleſs 
extravagance, it will not ſeem ſtrange, 
that I was often the dupe of coarſe flat- 
tery. When Monſ. I Allonge aſſured 
me, that I thruſt quart over arm better 
than any man in England, what could 
J leſs than preſent him with a {word that 
coſt me thirty pieces? I was bound for 
a hundred pounds for Tom Tripper, be- 
cauſe he had declared that he would" - 
dance ''a minuet with any man in the 
three kingdoms except myſelf. But I? 
often parted with money againſt my in- 
clination, either” becauſe T- wail the 
reſolution to refuſe,” or dreaded the ap- 
pellation of a lo pag fellow; and I 
may be truly ſaid to have ſquandered 
my eltate, without honour, without 
friends, and without pleaſure. The laſt 
may, perhaps, appear ſtrange to men 
unacquainted with the maſquerade of life: 
I deceived others, and 1 endeavoured to 
deceive myſelf; and have worn the face 
of pleaſantry and gaiety, while my heart 
ſuffered the moſt exquiſite torture. 
By the inſtigation and eneduragement 
of my friends, I became at length am- 
bitious of a ſeat in pattliamentz and ac- 
cordingly ſet out for the town of Wal- 
lop in the weſt, where my arrival was 
by a thouſand throats,” and I 
was in three days ſure of a majority: but 
after drinking out one hundred and fifty 
hogſheads of wine, and bribing wo- 
thirds of the corporation twice over, 1. 
had the mortification to find, that the 
borough had been before ſold to Mr. 
Courtly. . 
In a life of this kind, my fortune, 
though conſiderable, was preſently diſ- 
ſipated; and as the attraction grows 
more ſtrong the nearer any body ap- 
proaches the earth, when once a man 
begins to fink into poverty, he falls with 


velocity always increaſing; every ſup- 


ply is purchaſed at a higher and higher 
price, and every office of kindneſs ob- 
tained with greater and greater difficulty. 
Having now acquainted” vou with my 
{tate of elevation, I ſhall, if you encou- 
rage the continuance of my correſpond- 
ence, ſhew you by what ſteps I deicend- 
ed from a firſt floor in Pall Mall, to my 
preſent habitation. L 


I am, Sit, your humble Servant, 
T h M1SARGYRUE. ' 
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— cr IIIAIH DOMESTICA TATA. 


WE FIND FIT SUBJECTS FOR OUR VERSE AT HOME, 


ro THE ADVENTURER. 
OR of the improvements of life, 
in which the 2 
celled all that have gone befo 
uick circulation 
faithful and eaſy communication of events 
paſt and future, b 
news- papers which 
to amuſe or inform us. 


ore, is the 


But as theſe 


performances, whether daily or weekly, 


are commonly the productions of induſ- 
trious indigence, unacquainted with the 
higher claſſes of mankind, my cotempo- 
raries have left to me the province of re- 
lating what 3 ses in · the 
faſhionable world. I ſhall, therefore, 


give up to my brother journaliſts the 


dreams of politicians, the diſputes of 
empires, and the fluctuations of com- 
merce; and apply. 


pfineſs of living within the circle of po- 
-ittenefs. "rr 

the lan of a new paper calculated ſolely 
for . life, in which will be contain- 
ed a periodical account of the riſe, pro- 


greſs, and declenſion of faſhions; and a 
faithful recital of every remarkable oc- 
currence among perſons of figure and 


Güſtinction. The uſefulneſs and enter- 


tainment of ſuch a paper are too evi- 


dent to need any obſervation; and, to 


TRE BEAU-MONDE: 


* 


OR, THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY'S _ 8 5 
According to thè lateſt obſervations, 


POLITE INTELLIGENCER, 


Yeſterday arrived a mail from Bath. 
We hear that a certain great lady, 
having complained to a certain great 
lord, that the world was fo ill- natured 
as to ſay her retreat into the country was- 


» > 


have ex- 
intelligence, the 


the multitude of 
ve been contrived 


ſelf entirely to that 
more important buhneſs which claims 
|  evgiy ofie's, attention that has the hap- 


I have accordingly formed 


give you a comprehenſive view of my de- 
| Lt and make it univerſally known, I 
have ſent you the following ſpecimen. 


Hon. 


Ros cou. 


- in order ic lie-in, and that the had even 


been delivered of twins—* Madam,” 
ſaid my lord, © I make it a rule never 
to believe abgve HALF of what the 
world ſays.” es | 


; Advices from Hyde Park bring ac. 
counts of a bloody battle fought the 3d 
inſtant, N. S. between Captain Dread- 
nought and Lieutenant Fury, in which 
both were honourably run through the 


Letters from New- Market aſſure us, 
that the horſe are actually in motion, 
and exerciſe every day; whence it is con- 

jectured, that they will take the field, 

and enter upon action, ſome time in 
April. A liſt of the forces is already 
drawn up by the firſt aĩd- de- camp, the 
Honourable Reginald Heber, Eſq. 


An expreſs arrived yeſterday from 
France, when the privy- council met in 
Taviſtock Street for the diſpatch of 
- faſhions. The Britiſh manufacturers 
had leave to withdraw their petitions, 
and the fan- makers addreſs was ordered 
to lie upon the table. | 


Orders were iſſued from Lady Cham- 
berlain's office, for all Peereſſes, &c. not 
to wear any caps in full dreſs, and to 
make uſe of grey powder. The men to 
wear wire wigs, or their own hair friz- 
zled up to the top, without hats. The 

muffs to expire the firſt of May next. 


On Tueſday laſt a pair of white- 
heeled ſhoes made it's appearance in the 
Park, and the next day was accompanied 


by a pair of ſilver- clocked ſtockings. 


the hoops are found to have increaſed 


_ two-tenths of an inch in diameter, and 


the hats to have decreaſed two- fifths in 
the brim. 6 838 55 


At the laſt maſquerade it was comput- 
ed that there were near ei ghteen hundred 
. | 55 people 
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le, men, women, and children. 
The moſt remarkable were three naked 
ladies repreſenting the Graces, two 
dancing bears, and a bombazeen devil. 
Lady Bubble-Bet loſt ſeven hundred 
guineas, and my Lord Stake is ſaid to 
have won fifteen hundred. The com- 
pany departed in good order at break of 
day. 3 | 
Both playhouſes perform, as uſual, 
every night to crouded audiences. Lady 
Frolick, chuſing to mob it in the galle- 


ry the firſt night of the new play, loſt 


her pink. ſhade, half her petenlair, and 
one ſhoe in getting in. Mrs. Vale and 


ady Stickfort may be heard and ſeen 


every night at one or the other houſe. 


A petition ſigned by 2 -two 


routs, thirty*five drums, fifteen 


majors, and eleven hurricanes, is prepar- 


ed againſt the bill for laying an addi- 
tional daty on the Ace of Spades. And 


we hear that in conſequence of the New 


Stile, a bill is to be brought in for al- 
tering the diurnal calculation of time. 


It is propoſed, that the morning be put 
back twelve hours, and is not to com- 


mence till twelve at noon; noon and 
night to be annihilated, and the evening 
not to end till day-break. This is 
agreeable to the practice of all the fa- 
ſhionable world; and the company of 
Stationers will have orders to prepare a 
new almanack upon the occaſion, in 


order to bind up with future court-ka- - 


lendars. 


By private letters from Bath we are 
informed, that a vaſt concourſe of peo- 


litle or no company. Miſs Suſan Sly, 
who lately went thither for the recovery 
of her health, is ſafely brought to bed of 
a ſon and no heir, to the great grief of 
that noble family. | 


We hear that a treaty of marriage is 


on foot, and will ſpeedily be conſum- 
mated, between Patrick MacLackland, 


Eq. and Miſs Polly Pert, a lady of 


great merit and beauty—in her pocket. 


Laſt Monday died at her ladyſhip's 


houſe in Groſvenor Square, Miſs Cloe, 
1 e of the Counteſs of Fiddle 
addle. N * Ag 


On Sunday laſt a terrible fire broke 


ple are coming in daily, but they have 
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out at Lady Brag's, occaſioned by the 
following accident: Mrs. Overall the 
houſekeeper, having loſt three rubbers 


at whift running, without — * 
ad 


ſwabber, (notwithſtanding the 


changed chairs, furzed the cards, and 


ordered Jemmy the foot - boy to fit croſs- 
legged for good luck) grew out of all 
patience; and taking up the devil's 
books, as ſhe called them, flung them 
into the fire, and the flames — to the 
ſteward's room; but by the timely aſſiſt - 
ance of Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Chambermaid, 
and Mrs. Lady's own Woman, the 
were prevented from doing any conſi- 
derable damage, | | 


. * i 


gy BILL OF MARRIAGES, BURIALS, 


DISEASES, AND CASUALTIES, FOR 


THE LAST WEEE. 


Married fat May F 9 — — 2 


at May Fair) * 11 
at the Fleeet) +» .- - 27 
Buried (in the country) += 142 
DISEASES, 
Abortion - - - - +. = 2 
Ag) 8 
Broken heart (by huſbands) 34 
Child- bed (in privateꝰ 5 
Conſumption (of the pocket) -- 73 
. Colds (caught at places of diver- 
iy” — -  - =- - $00 
Exceſſive gamin - - - = 92 
Bad — | On <6 — Ks 
non 72 - - - - 
Overtlowing of the gal- 52 
Raſh - of S277: 0. 7 
Small-pox (loſs of beauty by it) 23 
Sple-ee nan 11 
Surfeit „% ͤ „ 8 18 
Still- born 3 
Stifled (after birth) - - 19 
Tympanies (alias drums). « «+ 7 
Vapours - s - - 218 
CASUALTIES, 
Teeth (loſs off - - - - - 34 
Stabbed (in the reputation) «= 12 
Horn-mad % TT Oe. 95 
Bit by a mad lap-dog <- - 1 
Turned off a ladder < - - 2 
Killed (in duels) „ 7 
Found dead (drunk) - 31 
Kicked and pulled by the ears 12 
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nutes after T wo. 


Faro bank Stock 3601. 1 half. Ha- 
zard ditto 270l. 3-Sths. Ditto Tallies 
Sol. to 400l. 1-4th. Sinking Fund, no 

ce. Brag circulation, uncertain. 
Opera Subſcription, no price. Aﬀem- 
bly ditto, | 521. 208. Concert ditto, iſt 
Sub. no price. Ditto 2d Sub. ditto. 
Ditto New, 1 Sub. 21. 128. 6d. to 31. 


38. Ditto ad Sub. 10s. 6d. to 4}. 48. 


| Iriſh lottery, Books ſhut. Benefit 
Tickets, 28. to 38. to 5s. to ol. Debts 
of Honour transferrable at White's, no 

price. | TY BOSE 
Thus, Sir, I have explained the me- 
_ thod that I intend to follow, and im- 
_ parted ſome of the materials of which 
my paper will conſiſt: and as I doubt 
not of it's univerſal circulation among 
perſons of quality, I hall, in imitation 


of other papers, give admittance to all 


thoſe advertiſements which are more im- 


mediately connected with my ſcheme, © 


uE ADVENTURER: 
High Mall at st. James's Park, 25 mi- 


ſuch as of plays and pantomimes, maſ. 


querades, ridottos, aſſemblies, oratorios, 
concerts, the animal comedians, Vaux. 


hall, Ranelagh, Ruckholt-houſe, Ken. 
dal-houſe, &c. &c. &c. Auddjons gf 
china, knicknacks, and cockle-ſhells; 


Pinchbeck's repoſitory ; parrots, puppies 


and monkies, loſt, ſtolen, or ſtrayed.— 


Alſo for wives, huſbands, and miſtreſſes; 


maſquerade habits, and maſks— tooth. 
powders, lip-falves, and beautifying lo. 
tions—Mrs. Giles's fine compound at 
Guinea an ounce—the ladies court tick. 
ing plaiſter—and the new-invented pov. 
der for ſhaving. Then among the ar- 


ticles of books, Duke's Art of Dancing, 


for the inſtruction of Grown Gentlemen 
— The Ladies Memorandum Book= 
Hiſtorical Liſt of Horſe Races—Cilcy. 
lation for laying the odds at any Gane 
Hoyle on the Sciences—-New Noyes, 
and other faſhionable Books of Enter. 
tainment. 6 | 

I am, Sir, your-very humble Servant, 
CEC 1 J. TAaTTLE, 

A N | 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME.” 
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' VOLUME THE SECOND. 


Ne XXXVI. SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1753: 


— ä —ASPERA 
 NIGRIS EQUORA VENTIS. 
EMIRABITUR INSOLENS, 3 
dul NuNc TE FRUITUR CREDULUS AUREA, 
QUI SEMPER VACUAM, SEMPER AMABILEM 


SPERAT, NESCIUS AURZ® 


FALLACIS!_ 


F Hon. 


HOW OFTEN SHALL TH' UNPRACTIS'D YOUTH. 
OF ALTER'D GODS AND INJUR'D TRUTH, 
WITH TEARS, ALAS! COMPLAIN? 

HOW $00N BEHOLD WITH WONDERING EYES 
THE BLACKENING WINDS TEMPESTUOUS RISEg 
AND SCOWL ALONG THE MAIN? | 

WHILE RY HIS EASY FAITH BETRAY'Dg 

ME NOW ENJOYS THEE, GOLDEN MAID, 
THUS AMIABLE AND KIND3 

RE FONDLY HOPES THAT YOU SHALL PROVE 
THUS EVER VACANT TO HIS LOVE, 


NOR HEEDS THE FAITHLESS WIND. 


PHE Ladies, to whom I lately ad- 

dreſſed ſome thoughts upon the 
choice of a huſband, I ſhall to-day conſi- 
der as married: and as I am very far from 
thinking, that they may now fit down 
in 8 ſecurity, and remit at once 
their affiduity and circumſpection, I 
ſhall warn them of ſome opinions of 
which this conduct is the conſequence, 
detect ſome errors by which the general 
intention of good-nature may be diſap- 
pointed, and endeavour to put them up- 
on their guard againſt ſome propenſities 
by which it may be overborne. 

It is now neceſſary to remind them, 
that the paſſion which is ſuppoſed to ani- 
mate the lover, the paſſion which is re- 
preſented by flames and darts, which 
ſwells the boſom with 88 rapture, 


and neither changes it's object nor loſes 


its ardour, exiſts only in poetry and ro- 
mance. The real paſſion which wit 


and folly have thus concurred to dif- 


Fx ANCISs 


guiſe, is ſubject to diſguſt and ſatiety, is 
excited by novelty, and frequently ex- 
tinguiſhed by poſſeſſion. . 
It is alſo equally true, that a refined 
and abſtract 
ſons of different ſexes, a union of ſouls 
to which the corporal paſſion is merely 
accidental, is only to be found in the 
writings of thoſe enthuſiaſts who have 
addreſſed the world from a cave or a col- 
lege, and perhaps denied the force of 
deſires which they could not ſubdue; or 
in the profeſſions of inſidious hypocrites, 
who have endeavoured thus to gain a 
confidence, which they intend only to 
abuſe, But there is an eſteem which is 
meliorated by love, and a love that is 
elevate:l by eſteem; a kind of mixed af- 
fection, peculiar to mankind as beings 
compounded of inſtinct and reaſon, or, 
in other words, of body and mind, 


This is that ſpecies of affection upon 
which the ſupreme or peculiar nappies 


friendſhip between per- 


of „ 


0 * 
7 8 
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aof marriage depends, and which can 


ſcarce be preſerved without a conſtant 


attention and perpetual effort s. 
As love without eſteem is volatile and 


capricious; eſteem without love is lan- 


guid and cold. I am afraid that many 
men, whoſe wives have poſſeſſed their 
eſteem, have yet laviſhed their fartune 
and their fondneſs upon a miſtreſs; and 
that the love of others, however ardent, 
has been quickly alienated, becauſe it was 
not dignified and ſupported by eſteem. 


Though good nature does indeed par- 


ticipate the pains and the pleaſures of 


_ others, and may, therefore, be conſi- 


dered as a conſtant and forcible motive 
to communicate happineſs and alleviate 
miſery; yet it is at beſt but the imper- 
fe excellence of imperfe& beings, whoſe 
immediate gratifications are often ſelf- 


iſh, and ſuch as folly or vice render in- 
compatible with the true pon of | 
the individual, and of each ot | 

- As there is not, perhaps, upon earth 


'.- 


any couple, whoſe natural diſpoſitions 
and reliſh of life are ſo perfectly ſimilar, 


as that their wills conſtantly coincide; 


ſo it muſt ſometimes happen, that- the 
immediate pleaſure of indulging oppo- 
ſite inclinations will be greater than a 
participation of that pleaſure, which 
would ariſe to the other if this indulg - 
ence ſhould be forborne : but as to for- 


bear this indulgence can never fail to 


conciliate eſteem, it ſhould always be 
conſidered as a means of happineſs, and 
rather as an advantage than a loſs; eſpe- 


__cially if it be true, that the indulgence 
itſelt, in theſe circumſtances, never gives 
the pleaſure that it promiſes. 


Lady Charlotte prightly, the wife of 


2 young baronet, was dreſſing for an aſ- 


ſembly a few nights ago, when Sir Har- 
ry came in. My dear Charlotte, ſays 


he, I am ſorry that you are going out 
.© to-night; for my couſin George is juſt 


© arrived from the Eaſt Indies: I have 
£ invited him to ſup; and as he has ne- 
© yer ſeen you, I promiſed him your 


5 company. — Nay, dear Sir Harry,“ 
toplied the 8 ' 


lady, do notaſk me to ſtay 
* at home to-night; you know I am 
©. fond of dancing, and now my Wr, 
is ſet upon going, I am ſure you will 
© not diſappoint me. Sir Harry, wha. 
was truly good-natured, would not urge 
her to flay; for to ſtay with apparent re- 


Iuctance would not have. gratified his 
"with. She perceived that he was ſecret - 

ly diſpleaſed; however, away ſhe went. 
But as ſhe had not leſs gvod-nature than 
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_ Sir Harry, ſhe ſuffered ſo much pain by 


Thus ſhe offended the delicacy of his 


This paſſion, which thoug 


proach, an 


alt a vi 


reflecting on the pain ſhe had given hi 
that ſhe often wiſhed herſelf at hs 


affection, by preferring a'dance to the 
wet of his mind; and forfeited part of 
the eſteem which was due to that very 
good-nature by which ſhe loſt the en- 
Joyment of the night. . 
In this inſtance, the pain infficded 
upon the huſband was accidental to the 


private gratification propoſed by the 


wife. But there is a paſſion very diff. 
rent both from malice and rage, to the 


' gratification of which the pain of ano. 


ther is ſometimes eſſential neceſlary, 
4 it's effects 

are often directly oppoſite to good- na- 

ture, is yet perhaps predominant in every 
breaſt, and indulged at whatever riſque, 
18 Vanity. "DP 5 

Jo a gratification of vanity, at the 


expence of reciprocal eſteem, the wife is 
certainly under much ſtronger tempta- 


tion than the huſband; and I warn the 
ladies againſt -it, not only with more 
zeal, but with greater hope of ſucceſs; 
becauſe thoſe only who have ſuperior na- 
tural abilities, or have received uncom- 
mon advantages from education, have 
it in their power. | | 
Succeſsfully to rally a wife, confers 


no honour upon a huſband; the attempt 


is regarded rather as an inſult than a 
conteſt; it is exulting in a maſculine 
ſtrength, to which ſhe makes no preten- 


ſions, and brandiſhing weapons which 


ſhe is not ſuppoſed to have ſkill to 
wield. ; | | 
For the ſame reaſons, to confute or to 
ridicule a huſband with an apparent ſu- 
periority of knowledge or of wit, affords 


all the ee; of triumph to a wifez it is 


to be rong where weakneſs is no re- 
to conquer when it would 

not have been diſhondurable to fly. But 
theſe circumſtances which increaſe the 
force of the temptation, will be found to 
afford proportionate motives to reſiſt itz 
whatever adds to the glory of the vic- 
tor, adds equally to the diſhonour of 
the vanquiſhed; and that which can ex- 
"x only by degrading a huſband, 

will appear upon the whole not to be 
worth the acquiſition, even though it 
could be made. without changing fond- 
neſs to reſentment, or provoking to jea- 
louſy by an implication of contempt. 1 
the ladies do not perceive the force 0 
this argument, I earneſtly requeſt that 
they would for once truſt irbplicity 
my OO” 1 
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which hides truth from them, muſt ne- 


| PHOU GHithe geveraly allowed, 


| ke 23 queſtion, be conſidered only 


pain to a man than to a 
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I ſhall conclude this paper, as I did 


to my judgment; a requeſt which; how - 
ever extraordinary, is not unreaſonable; 
becauſe in this inſtance, the very vanity 
ceſſarily diſcover it to me. IP 
But if good-nature is ſufficiently vi- 
gorous to ſecure the eſteem of reaſon, it 
may yet be too negligent to gratify the 


| delicacy of love: it muſt therefore not 


only be ſteady, but watchful and aſſi- 
duous ; beauty muſt ſuffer no diminu- 
tion by inelegance, but every charm 
muſt contribute to keep the heart which 
it contributed to win ; whatever would 
have been concealed as a defect from 
the lover, muſt with yet greater dili- 
nce be concealed from the huſband. 
he moſt intimate and tender famili- 
arity cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed to ex- 
clude decorum; and there is a delicacy 
in every mind which is diſguſted at the 
breach of it, though every mind is not 
ſufficiently attentive to avoid giving an 
offence which it has often recerved, 


4 


* 


my laſt on the ſame ſubject, with a ge- 


neral remark. As they who poſſeſs leſs 
than they expected cannot be happy, to 
expatiate in chimerical proſpects of fe- 


licity is to inſure the anguiſh of diſap- 
ointment, and to loſe the power of en- 
joyment, whatever may be poſſeſſed. Eet 
not youth, therefore, imagine, that with 
all the advantages of nature and educa- 
tion, marriage will be a conſtant reci- 
procation of delight, over which exter- 
nals will have little influence, and which 
time will rather change than deſtroy. 
There is no perpetual ſource of delight 
but Hope: ſo jmperfe& is the utmoſt 


temporal happinets, that to poſſeſs it all 


is to loſe it. We enjoy that which is 
before us; but when nothing more is 
ſſible, all that is attained is inſipid. 
uch is the condition of this life: but 


let us not, therefore, think it of no va- 


lue; for to be placed in this life, is to be 
a candidate for a better. e 
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C ATUNN IAI $I QUIS AUTEM VOLUERIT, 


 QVOD ARBORES LOQUANTUR, NON TANTUM TENA; 


 FICTIS$ JOCARI NOS MEMINERIT 


LET THOSE WHOM FOLLY PROMPTS TO SNEER, 


BE TOLD WE SPORkT WITH FABL 


FABULIS. PHzDs 
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E HERE 3 


un TOLD THAT BRUTES CAN MORALS TEACH, | 
AND TREES LIKE SOUNDEST CASUISTS PREACH. 


that to communicate happineſs is 
the charaReriftic of virtue, yet his hap- 
ineſseis ſeldom conſidered as extending 
— our on ſpecies; and no man is 
thought to become vicious, by ſacri- 
hicing the life of an animal to the plea. 
{ure of hitting a mark. It is, however, 
certain, that by this act more happineſs 
is 3 than produced; except it be 
ſuppoſed, that happineſs ſhould be eſti- 
mated, not in proportion to it's degree 
only, but to the rank of the being by 
whom it is enjoyed: but this is a ſuppo- 
ition which perhaps cannot eaſily be 
ſupported. — from which alone 
man derives his ſuperiority, ſhould, in 


= 


enſibility: a blow produces more 

— becauſe 
to à man it is aggravated by a ſenſe of 
indignity, and is felt as often as it is 


membered; in the brute it produces 


only corporal pain, which in a ſhort time 


ceaſes for ever. But it may be juſtly af- 
ſerted, that the ſame degree of pain in 


both ſubjeRs, is in the ſame degree an 
evil; and that it cannot he wantonly ins 
flicted without equal violation of right. 
Neither does it follow from the contrary 

poſitions, that man ſhould abſtain from 


animal food; for by him that kills mere- 


ly to eat, life is ſacrificed only to life; 
and if man had lived upon fruits and 


. herbs, the greater part of thoſe animals 
which die to furniſh his table would 


never have lived ;- inſtead of increafin 


the breed as a pledge of plenty, he would 
have been compelled to deſtroy them to 


* 


prevent a famine. 


There ĩs great difference between kill- 
ing for food, and for ſport. To take 
pleaſure in that by which pain 18 inflict-. 


ed, if it is not vicious, is dangerous; ane 


every practice which, if not criminal ir 
wall Jet wears * the N * 


. 
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= 
ſenſibility of a tender mind, muſt render 
human nature proportionably leſs fit for 


ſociety. In my purſuit of this train of 
thought, I conſidered the incquality with 
which happineſs appears to be diſtributed 


among the brute creation, as different 
animals are in a different degree expoled 
to the capricious cruelty of mankind; 
and in the fervor of my imagination, 1 


began to think it poſſible that they might 
participate in a future retribution; eſpe- 
cially as mere matter and motion ap- 


proach no nearer to ſenſibility than to 


thought: and he who will not venture to 
deny that brutes have ſenſibility, ſhould 


not haſtily pronounce, that they have 
only a material exiſtence, While my 
mind was thus buſied, the evening ſtole 


imperceptibly away; and at length morn- 
ing ſucceeded to midnight: my atten- 


tion was remitted by degrees, and I fell 


aſleep in my chair. 

Though the labours of memory and 
judgment were now at an end, yet fan- 
cy was ſtill buſy: by this roving wan- 
ton I was conducted through a dark ave- 


nue, which, after many windings, ter- 
minated in a place which ſhe told me 


was the elyſium of birds and beaſts. 
Here I beheld a great variety of animals, 
whom I perceived to be endowed with 
reaſon and ſpeech: this prodigy, how- 
ever, did not raiſe aſtoniſhment, but 


curioſity. I was impatient to learn hat 
: + 1 . o . 
were the topics of diſcourſe in ſuch an 


aſſembly ; and hoped to gain a valuable 
addition to my remarks upon human 
liſe. For this purpoſe I approached a 
Horſe and an Als, who ſeemed to be en- 
gaged in ſerious converſation: but I ap- 


roached with great caution and humi- | 
ity; for I now conſidered them as in a 


Rate ſuperior to mortality; and I feared 
to incur the contempt and indignation 


which naturally riſe at the ſight of a ty- 


rant who is diveſted of his power. My 


caution was, however, unneceſſary, for 


the ſeemed wholly. to diſregard me; 
ar 1 b 


y degrees I came near enough to 


overhear them. re Jays | 
If. I had periſhed,” ſaid the Aſs, 
© when I was diſmifled from the earth, 
© I think I ſhould have been a loſer by 
© my exiſtence; for, during my whole 


« lifes there was. ſcarce an interval of 


an hour, in which I did not ſuffer 
© the; accumulated miſery. of blows, 
- © hunger, and fatigue... When I'was a 


colt, I was ſtolen by a. gyplie, who | ; 
* pla d two children upon my back in ' : by play, particularly by ng; f 
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2 pair of panniers, before 1 had per- 


fectly acquired the habit of carrying 


my own weight with ſteadineſs and 


dexterity, By hard fare and ill treat- 


ment, 1 quickly became blind; and 


when the family to which I be- 


longed, went into their winter quar- 
tets in Norwood, L was ftaked as 2 
bet againſt a couple of geeſe, which 
had been found by a fellow who came 
by, driving before him two of my 
brethren, whom he had overloaded 
with bags of ſand: a halfpenny was 
thrown up; and to the inexpreſſible in- 
creaſe of my calamity, the dealer in 
ſand was the winner. 
© When I came to town, I was har. 
neſſed with my two wretched affociates 
to a cart, in which my new maſter had 
, up his commodity till it would 
old no more. The load was ſo dil. 
proportionate to our ſtrength, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty and la. 
bous dragged very flowly over the 
rugged pavement. of the ſtreets, in 
which every ſtone was an almoſt in- 
ſuperable obſtacle to our progreſs. One 
morning very early, as we were toil- 
ing up Snow Hill, with repeated ef- 
forts of ſtrength, that was ſtimulated, 
even to agony, by the inceſſant ſtrokes 


of a whip, which had already laid our 


loins bare even to the bane; it hap- 
pened that, being placed in the ſhafts, 
and the weight preſſing hard upon me, 
1 fell down. Our driver regarded my 
misfortune, not with pity but rage; 
and the moment he turned about, he 
threw a ſtick with ſuch violence at 
my head, that it forced out my eye, 
and. paſſing through the ſocket into 
the brain, I was inſtantly | diſmiſſed 
from that miſery, the compariſon of 
which. with my preſent ſtate conſti- 
tutes great part of it's felicity. But 
you, ſurely, if I may judge by your 
ſtature, and the elegance of your make, 
was among the — of man- 
kind; you was placed in a higher and 
a happier ſtation; you was not the ſlave 
of indigence, but the pride of great- 
neſs; your labour was ſport, and your 
reward was triumph, eaſe, plenty and 
attendance.” Yo 

It is true, replied the Steed, I 
was a favourite: but what avails it to 
be the favourite of caprice, ayarice, and 
barbarity? My tyrant was a wretch, 
who had gained a conſiderable fortune 
had 
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© had won him many large ſums ; but 
© being at length excepted out of every 
© match, as having no equal, he regard- 
ed even my excellence with malignity, 


© when it was no longer ſubſervient to 


© his intereſt. Yet I ſtill lived in eaſe 
© and plenty; and as he was able to ſell 
© even my pleaſures, though my labour 


© was become uſeleſs, I had a ſeraglio in 


* which there was a perpetual fucceſſion 
© of new beauties. At laſt, however, 
© another competitor appeared: I enjoy- 
© ed a new triumph by anticipation; I 
© ruſhed into the field, panting for the 
© conqueſt; and the firſt heat I put m 
© maſter in poſſeſſion of the ſtakes, whic 
© amounted to ten thouſand pounds. 
The proprietor of the mare that I had 
© diſtanced, notwithſtanding this diſ- 
C grace, declared with great zeal, that 
* ſhe 


ſhould run the next day againſt 7 ; 
_ *Twas then, amid the vernal throng, 


© any gelding in the world for double 
© the ſum: my maſter immediately ac- 
© cepted the challenge, and told him, 
* that he would the next day produce a 
« gelding that ſhould beat her: but what 
© was my aſtoniſhment and indignation, 
* when I diſcovered that he moſt- cru- 
© elly and fraudulently intended to qua- 
© lify me for this match upon the ſpot; 
and to ſacrifice my life at the very 
© moment in which every nerve ſhould. 
be ſtrained in his ſervice. | 

© As I knew it would be in vain to 
© refiſt, I ſuffered myſelf to be bound: 
the operation was performed, and was 
© inſtantly — 5, and ſpurred on to 
* the goal, Injured as I was, the love 
of glory was ſtill ſuperior to the defire 
' of revenge: I determined to die as I 
had lived, without an equal; and hav- 
ing again won the race, I funk down 


at the poſt in an agony, which ſoon 


after put an end to my life. 155 
When I had heard this horrid narra- 
tive, which indeed I remembered to be 
true, I turned about in honeſt confuſion, 
and bluſhed that T was a man. But 


my reflections were interrupted by the 


notes' of a Blackbird, who was ſinging 
the ſtory of his own fate with a — ot 
that irreſiſtibly compelled my attention. 
By this gentle and harmonious being, 1 


was not treated with equal contempt; he 


perceived that I liſtened with curioſity; 
ind, interrupting his ſong-—* Stranger, 


hays he, though I am, as thou ſeeſt, in 


the fields of Elyſium, yet my happi- 
* neſs is not complete; my mate is ſtill 


' expoſed to the miſeries of mortality, 


© and I am till vulnerable in her. O! 
© ſtranger, to bribe thy friendſhip, if 
« peradventure it may reach my love, I 
«© will gratify the curioſity with which 
© thy looks enquire after me. I fell by 
© the unprovoked enmity of man, in that 
« ſeaſon when the dictates of nature are 
© love. But let not my cenſure be uni- 
« verſal; for as the elegy which I ſing 
© was written by a human being, every 
© human being is not deſtitute of com- 
© paſſion, nor deaf to the language in 


which our joys and fears are expreſſ- 
He then, after a ſweet though 


cf.” 
ſhort prelude, made the grove, again 
eccho with his ſong. 5 
The fun had chac'd the winter's ſnow, 
And kindly luos'd the froſt-bound ſoil; 
The melting ſtreams began to flow, ' 
And plow-men urg'd their annual toil. 


Whom nature wakes to mirth and love, 
A Blackbird rais'd his amorous ſong, 
And thug it echo'd through the grove: : 
© Ol! faireſt of the feather d train, 
For whom I fing, for whom I burn; 
© Attend with pity to my ſtrain, 


And grant my love a kind return. 


©'See, ſee, the winter's ſtorms are flown, 
© And zephyrs gently fan the air! 


Let us the genial influence own, 


Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare, 
© The raven plumes his jetty wing, - 
© To pleaſe his croaking paramour; 
© The larks reſponſive love-tales ſing, 
And tell their paſſions as they ſoar. 


But truſt me, love, the raven's wing 


© Is not to be compar'd with mine; 
Nor can the lark ſo ſweetly ſing 
© As I, who ftrengih with ſweetneſs join. 
With thee I'll prove the ſweets of love, 
© With thee divide the cares of life; 
© No fonder huſband in the grove, - 
© Nor none than thee a happier wife. 
Fil lead thee to the cleareſt rill, " 4 
W hoſe ſtreams among the pebbles ſtray; 
© There will we fit and fip our fill, | 
Or on the flow'ry border play. 
© I'll guide thee to the thickeſt brake, , 
© Impervious to the ſchool - boy's eye: 
For thee the plaſter'd neſt I'll make, 
© Andon thy downy pinions lie. 


LY 


To get thee food I'llrange the fields, | 


And cull the beſt of ev'ry kind; 
Whatever nature's bounty yields, 
Or love's aſſiduous care can find. 
© And when my lovely mate would ſtray, 
© To taſte the ſummer's ſweetat large, 
At home I'll wait the live-'ong day, 
And tend at home our infant charge. 
FO N 2 When 
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When, prompted by a mother's care, 


Sent by an order of the Fates, 


the diligent became rich: Mirza, there- 


from the benefits which he diffuſed; he 


„ 
© With thee the taſk I'll fondly ſhare, 
He ceas'd his ſong, The melting dame 


* 


She felt, ſhe own'd, a mutual flame, 


Next morn he wak'd her with a ſong— 


100 THE ADVENTURER., 
© Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here! . 
Thy warmth ſhall form th' impriſon'd 4 O! ſpare my love, and let me die,” 
At him the gunner took his aim; | 
The aim he took was much too true; 
O! had he choſe ſomeother game, 
Or ſhot as he had us d to do“ 


D: vided pair! forgive the wrong, 5 
While I with tears your fate rehearſe; 
I' join the widow's plaintive ſong, 
And ſave the lover in my verſe. 


Or chear thy labours with my ſong.” | 


With tender pity heard his ſtrain; 


And haſt'ned to relieve his pain. 
He led her to the nuptial bow'r, 
And neftled cloſely to her fide; 
The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 


The emotions which this-ſong produced 
And ſhe the moſt enamour'd bride, { 


in my boſom, awaked me; and I imme. 
diately recolle&ed, that, while I ſlept, 
my imagination had repeated an elegy 

_ © occahoned by ſhooting a Blackbird on 
Z '+ © Valentine's day, which had a few 
Together through the fields they ſiray'd, days before been communicated to me 
And at the verdant riv'let's fide, by agentleman, who is not only eminent 
Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd and play d, for taſte, literature and virtue, but for 
With honeſt joy and decent pride. his zeal in defence of that religion, which 
But O! my muſe with pain relates moſt ſtrongly inculcates compaſſion to 
The mournful ſequel of my tale; inferior natures, by the example of it's 
Divine Author, who gave the mot: ſtu- 
pendous proof of his compaſſion tor 
ours, 


© Ariſe! behold the new-born day 
The lark his mattin peal has rung; 
_ © Aiife, my love, and come away! 


\ A gunner met them in the yale, 


Alarm'd, the lover cry'd—* My dear, 
« Haſte, haſte away; from danger fly 
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A 


IN THE. PERSIAN CHRONICLE OF THE FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH 
| YEAR OF THE HEIGYRA, IT IS THUS WRIT TEN. | 


or THE LETTER OF COSROU THE IMAN» 


IT pleaſed our mighty ſovereign eyes were fixed upon the ground: he ap- 
1 Abbas Earaſcan, from whom t plied to the buſineſs of ſtate with reluc- 
kings of the earth derive honour and tance; and reſolved to relinquiſh the toil 
dommion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant over of government, of which he could no 
the province of Tauris, In the hand longer enjoy the reward, ed 

of Mirza, the balance of diſtribution was He therefore obtained permiſſion to 
ſuſpended with impartiality; and under approach the throne of our ſovereign; 
his adminiſtration the weak were pro- and being aſked what was his requeſt, he 
tected, the learned received honour, and made this reply: May the Lord of the 
„world forgive the ſlave whom he has 
fore, was beheld by every eye with * honoured, if Mirza preſume again to 
complacency, and every tongue pro- lay the bounty of Abbas at his feet. 
nounced bleſſings upon his head. But Thou haſt given me the dominion ofa 
it was abſeryed that he derived no joy country, fruitful as the gardens of Da- 
maſcus; and a city, glorious above all 
others, except that only which reflects 
the ſplendor of thy preſence. But the 
longeſt life is a period ſcarce ſufficient 
to prepare for death; all other bylines 


| ® Never haying killed any thing before or ſince. 


became penſive and melancholy; he ſpent 
his leiſure in ſolitude in his palace he fat 
motionleſs upon a ſofa; and when he 
went out, his walk was flow, and his 
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THE ADVENTURER. 


« is vain and trivial, as the toil of em- 
« mets in the path of the traveller, under 
« whoſe foot they periſh for ever; and all 
« enjoyment 18 unſubſtantial and evaneſ- 
« cent, as the colours of the bow that 
« appears in the interval of a ſtorm. 
« Suffer me, therefore, to gant for 
« the approach of eternity; let me give 


up m ſoul to meditation: let ſolitude 


and filence acquaint me with the myſ- 
« teries of devotion; let me forget the 


world, and by the world be forgotten, 


„till the moment arrives in which the 
© yeil of eternity ſhall fall, and I ſhall 
be found at the bar of the ALMIGH- 
TV.“ Mirza then bowed himſelf to 
the earth, and ſtood: filent. a 

By the command of Abbas it is re- 
corded, that at theſe words he trembled 
upon that throne, at the footſtool of 
which the world pays homage: he look- 
ed round upon his nobles; but every 
countenance was pale, and every eye was 
upon the earth. No man opened his 
mouth; and the king firſt broke ſilence, 


after it had continued near an hour. 


© Mirza, terror and doubt are come 
upon me. I am alarmed, as man 


« who ſuddenly perceives that he is near 


the brink of a precipice, and is 1 
forward by an irreſiſtible force: but 
« yet I know not, whether my danger 


is a reality or a dream. I am as thou 


* art, a reptile of the earth; my life is a 
« moment; and eternity, in which days 
* and years and ages are nothing, eter- 
* nity is before me, for which I alſo 
* ſhould prepare: but by whom then 
* muſt the faithful be governed? by thoſe 


* only who have no fear of judgment? 
* by thoſe only whoſe life is brutal, be- 


* cauſe like brutes they do not conſider 
* that they ſhall die? Or who, indeed, 
* are the faithful? Are the buſy multi- 
* tudes that croud the city, in a ſtate of 
* perdition? and is the cell of the derviſe 
alone the gate of paradiſe? To all, the 
* life of qa Eervile is not poſſible: to all, 
therefore, it cannot be a duty. Depart 
to the houſe which has in this city been 
* prepared for thy reſidence: I will me- 
*ditate the reaſon of thy requeſt; and 
may he who illuminates the mind of 


* the humble, enable me to determine 


with wiſdom!” | 
Mirza departed; and on the third day 


aving received no command, he again 


requeſted an audience, an it was grant- 
ed, When he entered the royal preſence, 


bis countenance appeared more chearful; 
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he drew a letter from his boſom, and hav- 
ing kiſſed it, he preſented it with his right 
hand. My lord, ſaid he, I have 
© learned by this letter, which I receiv- 
ed from Coſrou the Iman who now 
© ſtands before thee, in what manner 
© life may be beſt improved. I am en- 
abled to look back with pleaſure, and 
* forward with hope; and I ſhall now 
© rejoice ſtill to be the ſhadow of th 
power at Tauris, and to keep tho 
* honours which I fo lately withed to 
* reſign,” The king, who had liſtened 
to Mirza with a mixture of ſurprize and 
curioſity, immediately gave the letter to 
Coſrou, and commanded that it ſhould 
be read. The eyes of the court were at 
once turned upon the hoary ſage, whoſe 
countenance was ſuffuſed with an honeſt 
bluſh; and it was not without ſome he- 
ſitation that he read theſe words. 
To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of 
Abbas our mighty lord has honour- 
ed with dominion, be everlaſting health! 
When Lheard thy purpoſe to withdraw 
the bleſſings of thy government from 
the thouſands of Tauris, my heart was 
wounded with the arrow of affliction, 
and my eyes became dim with forrow. 
But who ſhall ſpeak before the king 
when he is troubled? and who all 
boaſt of knowledge, when he is diſtreſ- 
ſed by doubt? To thee I will relate 
the events of my youth, which thou 
hat renewed before me; and thoſe 
truths which they taught me, may the 
Prophet multiply to thee. _ 
n Under the inſtruction of the phyſi- 
_cian Aluzar, Tobtained an early know- 
ledge of his art. To thoſe who were 
ſmitten with diſeaſe, I could admini- 
{ter plants, which the ſun has impreg- 
nated with the ſpirit of health. But 5 
ſcenes of pain, languor, and mortality, 
which were perpetually riſing before 
me, made me often tremble for myſelf. 
I ſaw the grave open at my feet: I de- 
termined, therefore, to contemplate 
only the regions beyond it, and to de- 
ſpite every acquiſition which I could 
not keep, I conceived an opinion, that 
as there was no merit but in volun 
8 and ſilent meditation, thoſe 
who deſired money were not pro 
objects of bounty; and that by all who 
were proper objects of bounty, money 
was defpifed. I, therefore, buried 
mine in the earth; and renouncing ſo- 
ciety, I wandered into a wild and ſe- 
queſtered part of the country: my 
| elling 
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done it in part; thou art ſtill every day 
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© dwelling was a cave by the fide of a 
© hill; J drank the running water from 
the ſpring, and eat ſuch fruits and 
herbs as I could find. To increaſe the 
auſterity of my life, I frequently watch- 
ed all night, ſitting at the entrance of 
the cave with my face to the eaſt, re- 
ſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences 
of the Prophet, and expecting illumi- 
nations from above. One morning 
after my noFurnal vigil, juſt as IL per- 
ceive: the horizon glow at the ap- 
proach of the ſan, the power of ſleep 
became irrehitible, and I ſunk under 
it. I imagined myſelf ſtill fitting at 
the entrance of my cell; that the dawn 
increaſed; and that as I looked eurneſt- 
ly for the firſt beam of day, a dark fpot 
appeared to intercept it. I perceived 
that it was in motion; it increaſed in 
fize as it drew near, and at length I 
diſcovered it to be an eagle. {till 
kept my eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, 
and ſaw it alight at a ſmall diſtance, 
where I no deſcried a fox whoſe two 
fore legs appeared to be broken. Be- 
fore this fox the eagle laid part of a 
kid, which ſhe had brought in her ta- 
lons, and then diſappeared. When I 
awaked I laid my forehead upon the 
ground, and bleſſed the Prophet for the 
inſtruction of the morning. I review- 
© ed my dream, and ſaid thus to myſelf; 
« Cofron, thou haſt done well torenounce 
* the tumult, the buſineſs, and the va- 
<< nities of life: but thou haſt as yet only 


F** buſied-in the ſearch of food, thy mind 
is not -wholly at reſt, neither is this 
*truſt in Providence complete, What 
© art thou taught by this viſion? If thou 
*< haſt ſeen an eagle commiſſioned by 
Heaven to feed a fox that is lame, ſhall 
te not the hand of Heaven alſo ſupply 
te thee with food, when that which pre- 
te vents thee from procuring it for thyſelf 
is not neceſſity but devotion?” I was 
now ſo confident of a miraculous ſup- 
ply, that I neglected to walk out for 
my repaſt, which, after the firſt day, 
J expected with an impatience that left 
me little power of attending to any 
other object: this impatience, how- 
ever, I laboured to ſuppreſs, and per- 
ſiſted in my reſolution; but my eyes at 
length began to fail me, and m Lees 
ſmote each other; I threw myſelf back. 
ward, and hoped my weakneſs would 
ſoon increaſe to inſenſibility. But I 
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was ſuddenly rouzed by the voice f 


* an inviſible being, who pronounce 
© theſe words: “ Coſrou, I am the an. 
hs gel who, by the command of the Al. 
% MIGHTY, have regiſtered the 
** thoughts of thy heart, which I an 
* now commiſſioned to reprove. While 
*© thou waſt attempting to become wiſe 
above that which is revealed, thy folly 
has perverted the inſtruction which 
„ was vouchfafed thee. Art thou 
% difabled as the fox? haſt thou not ra- 
*© ther the powers of the eagle? Ariſe, 
let the eagle be the object of thy emu- 


© lation. To pain and ſickneſs be thou 


again the meſſenger of caſe and health, 


« Virtue is not ref, but action. If thou 
« doſt good to man, as an evidence of 


© thy love to GOD, thy virtue will be 
% exalted from moral to divine; and 


that happineſs which is the pledge of 


“ paradiſe, will be thy reward upon 
* Rn... wy 
At theſe words I was not leſs aſto. 
niſhed than if a mountain had been 
overturned at my feet; I humbled my. 
ſelf in the duſt; I returned to the city; 
I dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, 
yet I became rich. My ſkill in reſtor. 
ing health to the body, gave me fre- 
quent opportunities of curing the dif- 
eaſes of the ſoul. I put on the ſacred 
veſtments; I grew.eminent beyond my 
merit; and it was the pleaſure of the 
king that I ſhould ſtand before him. 
Now, therefore, be not offended; ! 
boaſt of no knowledge that I have not 
received; as the ſands of the deſart 
drink up the drops of rain, or the dew 
of the morning; ſo do I allo, who am 
but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions of 
the Prophet. Believe then that it is 
he who tells thee, all knowledge is 
prophane which terminates in thyſelf; 
and by a life waſted in ſpeculation, ht- 
tle even of this can be gained. When 
the gates of paradiſe are thrown open 
before thee, thy mind ſhall be a+ 
diated in a moment: here thou cank 
little more than pile error upon error; 
there thou ſhalt build truth upon truth, 
Wait, therefore, for the | glorious vi- 
ſion; and in the mean time emulate the 
eagle. Much is in thy power; and, 
therefore, much is expected of thee, 
Though the ALMIGHTY only can 
give virtue, yet; as a prince, thou mayclt 
ſtimulate thoſe to beneficence who ad 
from no higher motive than immediate 
* intereſt: thou canſt not produce the 
principle, but mayeſt enforce the a 
: R dice. 
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= THE ADVENTURER. 
t alas The relief of the poor is equal, 


« whether they receive it from oſtenta- 
6 — or . and the effect of ex- 
« ample is the ſame, whether it be in- 
« tended to obtain the favour of GOD 
or man. Let thy virtue be thus dif- 
« fuſed; and if thou belie veſt with reve- 
© rence, thou ſhalt be accepted above. 
Farewell. May the (mile of Him who 
e reſides in the Heaven of Heavens, be 
« ypon thee! and againſt thy name in the 


Toy 
volume of His will, may happineſs 
« be written! 4-07 

The king, whoſe doubts, like thoſe of 
Mirza were now removed, looked np 
with a ſmile that communicated the joy 
of his mind. He diſmiſſed the prince to 
his government; and commanded theſe 
events to be recorded, to the end that 
polterity may know—* That no life is 
t pleaſing to GOD, but that which is 
* uſeful to MANKIND!” 1 
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w——PALLAS POUR'D SWEET SLUMBERS ON HIS SOULz * 
AND BALMY DREAMS, THE GIFT OF $QFT REPOSE, 


 CALM'D ALL HIS PAINS, AND BANISH'D ALL HIS WOES, 


FF every ny did not produce freſh in- 
ſtances of the ingratitude of man- 
kind, we might, oranges be at a loſs, 
why fo liberal and impartial a benefac- 
tor as Sleep ſhould meet with ſo few 
hiſtoxians or panegyriſts. Writers are 
ſo totally abſorbed by the buſineſs of the 
day, as never to turn their attention to 
that power, whoſe officious hand ſo ſea- 


ſonably ſuſpends the burthen of life; and 


without whoſe interpoſition, man would 
not be able to endure. the fatigue of la- 
bour however rewarded, or the ſtruggle 
with oppoſition: however ſucceſsful. 

Night, 
the longeſt part of life, and to almoſt all 
the moſt innacent and happy, is yet un- 
thankfully negle&cd, except by thoſe 
who pervert her gifts. | 5, 

The aſtronomers, indeed, expect her 
with impatience, and felicitate themſelves 
upon her arrival: Fontenelle has not fail- 
ed to celebrate her praiſes; and to chide 
the ſan” for hiding from his view the 
worlds which he imagines to appear in 
tyery;conſtellation. Nor haye the poets 
been always deficient in her praiſes: 
Milton has obſerved of the night, that 
it is e the pleaſant time, the cool, the 
* bent,” | | 857 

Theſe men may, indeed, well be ex- 
pitted to pay particular homage to night; 


lince they are indebted to her, not only 


for ceſſation of pain, but increaſe of plea- 
lure; not only for flumber, but for know- 
ge, But the greater part of her avow- 


though ſhe divides to mm | 
all 


ſotaries are the ſons of luxury; who | 


. | Por x. 

appropriate to feſtivity the hours defign- 
ed for reſt; who conſider the reign of 
pleaſure as commencing - when day be- 
gins to withdraw her buſy multitudes, 
and ceaſes to diſſipate attention by in- 
truſive and unwelcome variety; who be- 
gin to awake to joy when the reſt of the 
world finks into inſenhbility; and revel 
in the ſoft efluence of flattering and ar- 
tificial lights, which © more ſhadowy ſet 


off the face of things. 


Without touching upon the fatal con- 
ſequences of a cuſtom, which, as Ra- 
mazzint obſerves, will be for ever con- 
demned, and for ever retamed; it may 
be obſerved, that however ſleep may be 
put off from time to time, yet the de- 
mand is of ſo importunate a nature, as 
not to remain long unſatisſied: and if, 


as ſome have done, we conſider it as the 


tax of life, we cannot but obſerve it is 
a tax that muſt be paid, unleſs we could 
ceaſe to be men; for Alexander declared, 


that nothing convinced him that he was 


not a divinity, but his not being able 
to live without ſleep. N 15 
Jo live without ſleep in our preſent - 
fluctuating ſtate, however deſirable it 
might ſeem to the lady in Clelia, can 
ſurely be the wiſh only of the young or 
the ignorant; to every one elſe, a perpe- 
tual vigil will appear to be a ſtate” of 
wretchedneſs, ſecond only to that of the 
miſerable beings, whom Swift has in his 


travels fo elegantly deſeribed, as ſu- 


t premely curſed with immortality.” , 
Sleep is neceſſary to the happy, to = | 
| vent 


* 


vent ſatiety, and to endear life by a ſhort 
abſence; and to the miſerable, to relieve 


them by intervals of quiet. Life is to 
moſt, ſuch as could not be endured with - 


ont frequent intermiſſions of exiſtence: 


Homer, therefore, has thought it an of- 


fice worthy of the goddeſs of wiſdom, to 


lay Ulyſſes afteep when landed on Phæ- 
acia. 8 

It is related of Barretier, whoſe early 
advances in literature ſcarce any human 
mind has equalled, that he ſpent twelve 
hours of the four and twenty in ſleep: 


yet this appears, from the bad ſtate. of 
is health, and the ſhortneſs of his life, 


to have been too ſmall a reſpite for a 
mind ſo vigorouſly and intenſely employ- 
ed: it 1s to be regretted, therefore, that 
he did not exerciſe his mind leſs, and his 
body more; ſince by this means it is high- 


ly probable, that though he would not 
then have aſtoniſhed with the blaze of 
a comet, he would yet have ſhone with 


the permanent radiance gf a fixed ſtar. 


Nor ſhould it be objected, that there 


have been many men who daily ſpent 


fiſteen or ſixteen hours in ſtudy: for by 


fone of whom this is reported, it has 
never been done; others have done it for 
a ſhvrt time only; and of the reſt it ap- 
ars, that they employed their minds 
in ſuch operations as required neither 
celerity por ſtrength, in the low drudg- 
ery of collating copies, comparing au- 
thorities, digeſting dictionaries, or accu- 
mulating compilations. | 


Men of ſtudy and imagination we fre- 
quently upbraided by the induſtrious and 


plodding ſons of care, with paſſing too 
great a part of their life in a ſtate of in- 
action. But theſe defiers of ſleep ſeem 
not to remember, that though ĩt muſt he 
granted them that they are crawling 
about before the break of day, it can ſel- 
dom be ſaid that they are perfectly 
awake; they exhauſt no ſpirits, and re- 
quire no repairs; but lie torpid as a toad 
in marble, or at leaſt are known to live 
only by an inert and ſluggiſh loco- mo- 
tive faculty; and may be ſaid, like a 
wounded ſnake, to © drag their flow 
length along. | 5 
Man has been long known among 
philoſophers by the appellation of the 
microcoſm, or epitome of the world: the 

reſemblance between the great-and little 


world might, by a rational obſerver, be. 
detailed to many particulars; and to 


many more by a fanciful ſpeculatiſt. I 


know not in which of theſe two claſſes I 
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ſhall be ranged for obſerving, that as the 
total quantity of light and darkneſs al. 
lotted in the courſe of the year to every 
region of the earth, is the ſame, though 
diſtributed at various times and in dif. 
ferent portions ; ſo, perhaps, to each in. 
dividual of the human ſpecies, nature 
has ordained the ſame quantity of wake. 


fulneſs and cep though divided by 


ſome into a total quieſcence and vigor. 
ous exertion of their faculties, and blend. 
ed by others in a kind of twilight of exiſt. 
ence, in a ſtate between dreaming and 


reaſoning, in which they either think 


without action, or act without thought, 
The poets are generally well affected 


to ſleep: as men who think with vigour, 
they require reſpite from thought; and 


gladly reſign themſelves to that gentle 
Powe, who not only beſtows reſt, but 
requently leads them to happier re- 
gions, where patrons are always kind, 
and audiences are always candid; where 
they are feaſted in the bowers of imagi- 
nation, and crowned with flowers diveſt- 
ed of their prickles, and laurels of un- 
fading verdure. - 7 
The more refined and penetrating 
part of mankind, who take wide ſurveys 
of the wilds of life, who ſee the innu- 
merable terrors and diſtreſſes that are 
perpetually preying on the heart of 


man, and diſcern with unhappy per- 


ſpicuity calamities yet latent in their 
cauſes, are glad to cloſe their eyes upon 
the gloomy proſpe, and loſe in a ſhort 
inſenſibility the remembrance of others 
miſeries and their own. The hero has 
no higher hope, than that, after having 


routed legions after legions, and added 


kingdom to kingdom, he ſhall retire to 


milder happineſs, and cloſe his days in 
ſocial feſtivity. The wit or the ſage can 
expect no greater eres than that, 


after having harraſſed his reaſon in deep 
reſearches, and fatigued his fancy in 
boundleſs excurſions, he ſhall fink at 
night in the tranquillity of ſleep. 

The poets, among all thoſe that enjoy 
the bleſſings of ſleep, have been leaſt 
aſhamed to acknowledge their benefactor. 


How much Statius conſidered the evils 
of life as aſſwaged and ſoftened by the 


balm of ſlumber, we may. diſcover by 


that pathetic invocation, which he poured | 


out in his waking nights: and that Cow- 
ley; among the other felicities of his dar- 


ling ſolitude, did not forget tonumberthe | 
privilege of ſleeping without diſturbance, 
ve may learn from the rank that he 
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aſſigns among the gifts of nature to the 
poppy 3 Which is ſcattered, ſays he, 
t over the fields of corn, that all the 


needs of man may be eaſily ſatisfied, | 


and that bread and ſleep may be found 
© together,” 3 | 


Si quis inviſum Cereri benignæ 
Me putat germen, vebementer errah 5 
Ilia me in partem recipit libenter 

| | F. rtilis agri. 


Meque frumentumque ſimul per omnes 
Cerſulens mundo dea ſpargit oras; 
Creſcite, O! dixit, duo magna ſuſten— 
N : tacula Viias 


Carpe, mortalis, mea dona l#tus, 
Carpe, nec plantas alias require, 
Sed foray panis, ſatur et ſeparit, 

| Cetera ſperne. 


He wildly errs who thinks I yield 
ÞPrecedence in the well-cloath'd field, 
Tho? mix'd with wheat I grow: 
Indulgent Ceres knew my worth; 
And, to adorn the teeming earth, 
She bade the Poppy blow, 


Nor vainly gay the fight to pleaſe, 


But bleſt with power mankind to caſe, , 


The goddeſs ſaw me rile : 
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© Thrive with the life-ſupporting. grain, 
She ery d, the ſolace of the ſwain, | 
© The cordial of his eyes. | 


© Seize, happy mortal, ſeize the good; 
© My hand ſupplies thy ſleep and food, 
And makes thee truly bleſt: 
With plenteous meals enjoy the day, 
© 1n ſlumbers paſs the night away, 
And leave to fate the reſt,” 
5 S B. 


Sleep, therefore, as the chief of all 


_ earthly bleſſings, is juſtly appropriated 


to induſtry and temperance ; the refreſh- 
ing reſt, and the peaceful night, are the 
portion only of him who lies down weary 
with honeſt labour, and free from the 
fumes of indigeſted luxury; it is the juſt 
doom of lazineſs and gluttony, to be 
inactive without eaſe, and drowſy with- 


out tranquillity. 


Sleep has been often mentioned As 
the image of death; So like it,” ſays 


Sir Thomas Brown, that I dare not 
< truſt it without my prayers: their re- 


ſemblance is, indeed, apparent and ſtrik- 
ing; they both, when they ſeize the 
body, leave the foul at liberty; and wiſe 
is he that remembers of both, that they 
_— be ſafe and happy only by Virtue. 
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 $OLVITE' TANTIS ANIMUM MONSTRIS, 


$OLVITE, SUPERI3 RECTAM IN MELIUS | 


VERTITE MENTEM» 


SEN» | 


0! gave, YE GODS OMNIPOTENT AND KIND, 
FROM SUCH ABHORR'D CHIMERAS SAVE THE MIND! DE 
IN TRUTH'S STRAIT PATH NO HIDEGUS MONSTERS ROARS © 
TO TRUTH'S STRAIT PATH THE WAND'RING MIND REST@RE» 


18 a few days ago to viſit a 


friend, whoſe underſtanding is ſo 
much diſordered by an injudicious appli- 
cation to ſtudy, that he has been fome 
tune confined in a mad-houſe. His ima- 
gination was always remarkably vigo- 
rous, and his judgment far from con- 
temptible: but having reſojved to admit 


no propoſition which he could not de- 3 


monſfrate to be true, and to proceed in 
no inquiry till he had perfectly levelled 
the path before him; bs progreſs was 
preſently Ropped, and his mind continued 


fed upon problems which no human 


abilities can ſolve, till it's object became 


confuſed, and he. miſtook for realities 


ir illuſions of fancy. 


* 


pelled to renounce. 


The unequal diſtribution of good and 
evil, the ſufferings of virtue, and the 
enjoyments of vice, had long buſied and 
perplexed his underſtanding: he could not 
diſcover, why a Being to whom all 
things are poſſible, ſhould leave moral 
agents expoſed to accidental happineſs 
and miſery; why a child often languiſhes 
under diſeaſes which are derived from a 
parent, and a parent ſuffers yet keener 
anguiſh by the rebellious ingratitude of 
a child; why the tendereſt affection is 
often abuſed by the neglect of indif- 


ference, or the inſults of brutality z and 
why vice has external advantages put 
into her power, which virtue is com- 


2 
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He conſidered theſe phenomena as 


blemiſhes in the moral ſyſtem, and could 
not ſuppreſs romantic wiſhes to ſee them 
removed. Theſe wiſhes he now be- 
lieves to be in ſome degree accompliſh- 
ed; for he conceives himſelf tranſported 
to another planet, peopled with beings 
like himſelf, and governed by ſuch laws 
as humam pride has often dictated to 


DivineWiſdom for the government of tlie 


earth; he fancies too, that he is attend- 
ed by a being of a ſuperior order, who 
has been commanded to take charge of 
him during his excurſion ; and he ſays 
the name of this being is Azail. But 
notwithſtanding theſe extravagancies, he 
will ſometimes reaſon with great ſub- 
tilty ; and perfectly comprehends the 
force of any argument that is brought 
againſt him, though the next moment he 
will be wandering in the mazes of phren- 
zy, or buſied to accompliſh ſome trifling 
or ridiculous purpoſe. | 

When I entered his room, he was 
fitting in a contemplative poſture, with 
his eyes fixed upon the ground: he 
juſt glanced them upon me; but as T 
perceived that his imagination was buſy, 
I was not willing to interrupt it by the 
intruſion of foreign ideas: I therefore 
ſeated myſelf near him, without ſpeak - 
ing a word; and after he had continued 
in his reverie near a quarter of an hour, 
he roſe up, and ſeemed by his geſtures 
to take leave of, ſome inviſible gueſt, 
whom with great ceremony he attended 
to the door. When ke returned, he ad- 
dreſſed me with his uſual formality; and 
without expreſſing any curioſity to know 
how I had followed him into a region 
ſo remote and difficult of acceſs, he be- 
gan to acquaint me with all that had 
paſſed in his imagination. 


© Azail,* faid he, © has juſt promiſed, 


metropolis ; where the advantages that 
ariſe fo 

natural and the moral world, will be 
more apparent and ſtriking: he tells me 
that you have been abroad with him 
this morning, and kave made ſome dif- 
coveries, winch you are to communi- 
cate to me. Come, I know that you 
find this world very different from 


fuſtion and deformity ; goochand evil 
{em to be diſtributed not by deſign, 


* but by chance; and religion is not 


that he will to-morrow remove me 
from this ſolitary retirement, to the 


m a perfect coincidence of the 
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founded on reaſon, but faith. Here, 


c 
all is order, harmony, and beauty; 


vice itſelf is only a deep ſhadow thx 
gives ſtrength and elegance to oth« 
figures in the moral picture. Happi. 
neſs does, indeed, in ſome degree de. 
pend upon externals; but even exter- 


virtue: every man ſpontaneouſly he. 
lieves the rectitude which he ſees, and 
rejoices that a blind aſſent to propol. 
tions which contradict his experience 
is not exacted. | 
To this addreſs I was at a loſs hoy 
to reply; but ſome time was happily al. 
lowed me for recollection by my friend, 
who having now exhauſted his ideas, 
lighted a pipe of tobacco, and reſigns 
himſelf again to meditation. In this in- 
terval I determined to accommodate 
myſelf to his conceptions, and try what 
could be effected by decorating ſome u. 
goon with the machinery of his 
ancy.. | 
II Axail, ſaid I, © has referred you 
tome, I will readily gratify your cu- 
rioſity: but, for my own part, I an 
more and more diſguſted with this 
place, and I ſhall rejoice when I re- 
turn to our own world. We have, I 
confeſs, been abroad this morning; 
but though the weather as you ſe » 
fine, and the country pleafant, yet I 
have great reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
with my walk. This, as you hare 
remarked, is a retired p: . © ' 
country: my diſcoveries, 
with reſpect to the people, 
few; and, till to-day, I har 0 
object that has much excited gk 
rioſity, or could much con: 
my information; but juſt lad 
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Tdiſcovered a man lying near the path, 
who ſeemed to be periſhing with di- 
eaſe and want: as we approached, he 


© looked vp at us with an afpedt that 


expreſled the utmoſt diſtreſs, but no 


.© expectation of relief; the ſilent com- 


plaint, which yet ſcarce implied 3 


| TN melted my heart with pity; 


ran to him; and, gently raiſing him 
from the ground, inquired how! 
could be employed to affift him: the 
man gazed at me with aſtoniſhment; 
and while he was making an effort 
to ſpeak, Azail ſuddenly forced me 
from him. © Suppreſs thy pity,” ſaid 
he, for it is impious; and forbear at. 
| | 6 tempt 
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0 tempts of relief, for they are vain. Haſt 


« thou forgot, that happineſs and miſery 
« are here exactly proportioned to vir- 
« tue and vice; and, therefore, that to 
« alleviate the miſery, or increaſe the 
« happineſs, 1s to deſtroy the equipoiſe 
« of the balance, and to counterwork 


| « the deſigns of Heaven?“ 


] felt the force of this reproef; and 
© turning my eyes from an object which 
© Tcould not behold without anguiſh, I 
© ſpon diſcovered another perſon ſtand- 
© ing at ſome diſtance, 5 looking to- 
«© wards us: his features were fixed in 


| © the dead calm of indifference, and ex- 


« preſſed neither pleaſure nor pain. I, 
© therefore, enquired of Azail, to what 
© moral claſs he belonged; what were 
© his virtues, paſſions, enjoyments, and 
expectations. 

« The man, ſaid Azail, “who is 
« the ſubje& of thy enquiry, has not de- 
« ſerved, and therefore does not ſuffer, 
(« PR you either of body or mind: 
* he poſſeſſes eaſe and health, and en- 
« joys the temperate gratification of his 
t natural appetites; this temperance is 
* his virtue, and this enjoyment it's re- 
« ward, He is deſtitute of whatever is 
* diſtinguiſhed upon earth by the name 
* of Kind Affections or Social Virtue: 
* the kind affections would render his 
te happineſs dependent upon others; and 
« the exerciſe of ſocial virtue preſup- 


« poſes the happineſs of others to be de- 


« pendent upon him. Every individual 
* 1s here a Eind of ſeparate ſyſtem: a- 
* mong theſe there can be neither pity 
* nor relief, neither bounty nor grati- 
* tude. To-cloathe the naked, to feed 
the hungry, and to comfort the afflit- 
* ed, can be duties to thoſe only who 
are placed where the account of Pro- 
vidence with vice and virtue is kept 
open, and the mite of human bene vo- 
* lence may be accepted for either; as 


* the balance is deferred till hereafter, 


* and will at laſt be ſtated with the ut - 


* moſt preciſion and impartiality. If 


* theſetheings are intended for a future 
* ſtate, it is not requiſite they ſhould 
„know it; the Drir x would be juſ- 
© tified, if they ſhould loſe exiſtence and 
lite together. Hope and fear are not 


L neceſſary to adjuſt the ſcale of diſtri- 
: butive Juſtice, or to deter them from 
. obtaining private gratifications at the 
expence of others; for over the hap- 
3 pineſs of others they have no power: 
: their expectations, therefore, are 

bounded by the grave; and any calami- 
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ce ty that would afford a probable proof 
of their exiſtence beyond it, would be 
regarded as the moſt fortunate event 
that could befal them. In that of which 
others complain, they would rejoice; 
“ and adore as bounty that which upon 
ce earth has been cenſured as injuſtice.” ' 
© When Azail had vouchſafed me this 
© information, I earneſtly requeſted that 
I might no longer continue where my 
© virtues had no object, where there 
© was no happineſs worthy my com- 
© placency, nor any miſery that I was 
© permitted to relieve.” | 

All this while my friend ſeemed to 
liſten with great attention, and I was 
encouraged to proceed. I could not 
© forbear obſerving to Azail, ſaid I, 
© as we returned, that he had ex- 
© hibited, in a very ſtrong light, the 
« great advantages which are derived 
© from that very conſtitution of the na- 
© tural and moral world, which being 


generally conſidered as defective, 


© ſome have concealed with a view to 
© juſtify Providence, and others have 
«© diſplayed, as an argument, that all 
© things. were produced by chance. 
© But, Sir, ſaid my friend, haſtily in- 
terrupting me, it is not merely the un- 
equal diſtribution, but the exiſtence of 
evil, that the Stoics denied and the Epi- 
cureans admitted, for the purpoſes 
which you ſuppoſe; and I can diſco- 
ver, without the aſſiſtance of Azail, 
that if moral evil had been excluded, 
the ſocial affections would have been 
exerciſed only in the participation of 
happineſs; pity would have been well 
exchanged for complacency, and the 
© allev:ation of evil for the mutual com- 
* munication of good.“ I now con- 
ceived hopes that 1 had engaged him in 
a train of thought, which 8 
grees lead him out of all his difficul- 
ties; I applauded myſelf upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of my project, and believed I had 
nothing to do but to obviate the ob- 
jectioh he had ſtarted, and to recapitu- 
late my other arguments of which he 
had tacitly acknowledged the force. 
My dear friend,* ſaid I, © you talk 
of the excluſion of moral evil; but 
does not the excluſion of moral evil 
from a ſociety of human beings placed 
in a ſtate of probation, appear to be 
as impoſſible as to give à cirele the 
properties of a ſquare? And could 
man, ſuppoſing him to have continu- 
ed impeccable, have lived upon earth 
in perpetual ſecurity from pain? 
Q'xz-- ©: Wwe 
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Would he not have been ftill liable to 
be cruſhed by a fall, or wounded by 
a blow? And 1s it not eaſy to ſhew, 


that theſe evils, which unavoidably 
become probable” the moment our 


produced, are apparently over-ruled 
by the WISE CREATOR, and that 
from theſe he is perpetually educing 
good ? 

'© The ſame act by which man for- 
feited his original immortality, pro- 
duced eventually a proof, that it ſhould 
be reſtored in a future ſtate ; with ſuch 
circumſtances as more forcibly re- 
ſtrained vice by fear, and encouraged 
virtue by hope. Man, therefore, was 
urged by ſtronger motives to rectitude 
of life, and a further deviation to il] 
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. new field was opened for the exerciſe 
of that virtue, which exerciſe only can 
improve. 
us, the relief of diſtreſs was exalted i into 
piety: What ye did to the ſick, and 
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« the priſoner, ſays the AUTHOR of 


© our religion, © ye did to me.“ But the 
© ſufferings of virtue do not only exer- 
© cyſe virtue in others; they are an ear- 
© neſt of everlaſting felicity: and hope, 
© without any temporary enjoyment, 18 
of more worth than all temporary en- 

joyments without hope. The preſent 
« ſyſtem is, indeed, evidently i in a ſtate 
© of progreſſion: in "this view, it will ap- 
< pear to be a work wgrthy of Infinite 
* Wiſdom and Goodneſs; for no one can 


world and it's firſt inhabitants were 


became more difficult than the firſt; a 


When diſtreſs came among 
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complain, that an ear of corn rots in 

the ground, who knows that it cannot 
otherwiſe ſpring up, and produce fir 
the blade, then the ear, and aſter wards 
an increaſe, by which alone it be. 
comes uſeful. 

JI now pauſed, in 8 of his 
reply, with the utmoſt confidence of ſue- 
ceſs: but while I was in fancy congratu- 
lating him on the recov of his under- 
ſtanding „and ee op thanks of his 
fr iends, 0 the utter confuſion of my 
hope, he burſt into a violent fit of laugh. 
ter. At firſt I was not leſs attoniſhed 


" Ow: %* @ @@ @. A 


than diſappointed: but I ſoon diſcover. 


ed, that while I was Jabouring at my 


argument, which wholly engroſſed my 


attention, he had found means miſchier. 
ouſly to ſhake the lighted tobacco from 
his pipe into my coat ocket, which hav- 


ing ſet fire to my handkerchief, was now 


finding it's way through the lining. 
This was ſo learned, rational, and in- 
genious a confutation of all 1 Aid aid, 
that J could not but retra& my error; 
and as a friend to truth and free inquiry, 
I recommend the ſame method of reply 
to thole ingenious gentlemen who have 


diſcovered, that ridicule is the teſt of 


truth; and I am confident, that if they 
manage it with dexterity, it will always 
enable them perfectly to diſconcert an 
antagoniſt who triumphs in the ſtrength 
of his argument, and would otherwil? 
bring contempt upon thoſe who teach 


| Providence to govern the world, 
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— 81 MUTABILE PECTUS 


EST TIBI, CONSILIIS, NON CURRIBUS, UTERE Mos Tn 10, 
DUM POTES, ET SOLIDIS ETIAMNUM SEDIBUS ADSTAS; 
DUMQUE MALE OPTA'T0S NONDUM FREMIS INsc1Vs AXES. 


— TH? ATTEMPT FORSAKE, 


Qvy1v. 


AND NOT MY CHARIOT BUT MY COUNCTL TAKE; 
WHILE YET SECURELY ON THE EARTH YOU STAND; 
NOR TOUCH THE HORSES WITH TOO RAS A HAND, 


TO THE ADVENTURER, 


SIR, FLEET, MARCH 24. 
Now ſend you the ſequel of mv 
ſtory z which had not been fo long 

| FO if I could have brought myſelf 
to imagine, that any real impatience was 
telt for the fate of MISARGYRUS; who 


has traveled no unbeaten track to mi- 


ApprSsO. 


ſery, and condqmntly can preſent the 


reader only with ſuch incidents as occur 
in daily life. 

You have ſeen me, Sit, in the zenith 
of my glory; not diſpenſing the kindly 
warmth of an all-chearing ſur; but, ltke 
another Phacten, ſcorching and hiafting 
every thing round me. I ſhall pave ef, 
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THE ADVENTURER, 


45 rapidly as poſſible through the re- 
maining vicifſitudes of my life. a 

When I firſt began to be in want of 
money, I made no doubt of an imme- 
diate ſupply. The news- papers were 
erpetually offering directions to men, 
who ſeemed to have no other buſineſs 


than to gather heaps of gold for thoſe. 


who place their ſupreme felicity in ſcat- 
tering it. I poſted away, therefore, to one 
of theſe advertiſers, who by his propo- 
fals ſeemed to deal in thouſands; and 
was not a little chagrined to find, that 
this general benefactor would have no- 
thing to do with any larger ſum than 
thirty poynds, nor would venture that 
without a joint note from myſelf and a 
reputable houſe-keeper, or for a longer 


tine than three months. 1 5 


It was not yet ſo bad with me, as tha 
I needed to ſollicit ſurety for 2 
pounds: yet, partly from the greedineſs 
that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a defire of ſeeing the hu- 
mour of a petty uſurer, a character of 
which I had hitherto lived in 1gnorance, 
I condeſcended to liſten to his terms. 
He proceeded to inform me of my great 
felicity in not falling into the hands of 
an extortioner; and aſſured me that I 
ſhould find him extremely moderate in 
his demands: he was not, indeed, cer- 
tain that he could furniſh me with the 
whole ſum, for people were at this par- 
ticular time extremely preſſing and im- 
portunate for money; yet as I had the 
appearance of a gentleman, he would 
try what he could do, and give me his 
anſwer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I call- 
ed upon him again; and was again in- 


formed of the great demand for money, 


and that money was money now: he 
then adviſed me to be punctual in my 
payment, as that might induce him to 
befriend me hereafter; and delivered me 
the money, deducting at the rate of five 
and thirty per cent. with another pane- 
gyric upon his own moderation. 

1 will not tire you with the various 
practices of uſurious oppreſſion; but 
cannot omit my tranſaction with Squeeze 
on Tower Hill, who finding me a young 
man of conſiderable expectations, em- 
ployed an agent to perſuade me to bor- 


rw five hundred pounds, to be refund- 


ed by an annual payment of twenty per 
cent, during the joint lives of his daugh- 
ter Nancy Squeeze and myſelf. The ne- 
Sociator came prepared to inforce his 


109 
propoſal with all his art; but finding 
that I caught his offer with the eagerneſs 
of neceſſity, he grew cold and languid: 
he had mentioned it out of kindneſs; 
he would try to ſerve me; Mr. Squeeze 
was an honeſt man, but extremely cau- 
tious. In three days he came to tell 
me that his endeavours had been ineffec- 
tual, Mr. Squeeze having no good opi- 
nion of my lite: but that there was one 
wy ee remaining; Mrs. Squeeze could 
influence her huſband, and her good will 
might be gained by a compliment. I 


waited that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, 
and pony out before her the flatteries 


which uſually gain acceſs to rank and 
beauty: I did not then know, that there 
are places in which the only compliment 
is a bribe. Having yet credit with a 
jeweller, I afterwards procured a ring 
of thirty guineas, whith I humbly pre- 
ſented, and was ſoon admitted to a trea- 
ty with Mr. Squeeze. He appeared p-ev- 


iſh and backward, and my old friend 


whiſpered me, that he would never make 
a dry bargain: I, therefore, invited him 
to a tavern, Nine times we met on the 
affair; nine times I paid four pounds for 
the ſupper and claret; and nine guineas 
I gave the agent for good offices, I 


then obtained the money, paying ten per 


cent. advance; and at the tenth meetin 
gave another ſupper, and diſburſed fif- 
teen pounds for the writings. 

Others, who ſtiled themſelves brokers, 
would only truſt their - money upon 
goods : that I might, therefore, try every 
art of expenſive folly, I took a houſe and 


furniſhed it. 1 amuſed myſelf with de- 


ſpoiling my moveables of their gloſſy ap- 
pearance, for fear of alarming the lend. 
cr with ſuſpicions; and in this I ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he favoured me 
with one hundred and fixty pounds upon 
that which was rated at ſeven hundred. 


J then found that I was to maintain a 
guardian about me, to prevent the goods 


from being broken or removed. This 
was indeed, an unexpected tax; but it 
was too late to recede; and I comforted 
myſelf, that I might prevent a creditor, 


of whom I had ſome apprehenſions, from 
ſeizing, by having a prior execution al- 


ways in the houſe. 

By ſuch means I had ſo embarraſſed 
myſelf, that my whole attention was en- 
gaged in contriving excuſes, and raifing 
mall ſums to quiet ſuch as words would 
no longer mollify. It coſt me eight 
pounds in preſents to Mr, Leech the at- 

| torney, 


. 
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N torney, for his forbearance of one hun- 
dred, which he ſollicited me to take when 
J had no need. I was perpetually har- 


inſulted by wretches who a few months 
before would not have dared to raiſe 
their eyes from the duſt before me. I 


every noiſe at the door, and terrified at 
the approach of every ſtep quicker than 


common. I never retired to reſt with- 


proverb Let him who ſleeps too much, 
© borrow the pillow of a debtor :* my 
ſollicitude and vexation kept me long 
- waking; and when I had cloſed my 
eyes, I was * or inſulted by vi- 
ſionary bailiffs. | 
When I reflected upon the meanneſs 
of the ſhifts I had reduced myſelf to, I 
could not but curſe the folly and extra- 
vagance that had overwhelmed me in a 


Iy improbable that I ſhould ever emerge. 
1 had ſome time lived in hopes of an 
eſtate at the death of my uncle; but he 
diſappointed me by marrying his houſe- 
keeper; and catchin 
foon after of quarrelling with me, for 


whom I had ſeduced, told me that he 
would take care to prevent his fortune 
from being ſquandered upon proſtitutes. 

Nothing nowremained but the chance 
of extricating myſelf by , a 
ſcheme which, I flattered myſelf, no- 
thing but my preſent diſtreſs would have 
made me think on with patience. I de- 
termined, therefore, to look out for a 
tender novice, with a large fortune at 
| Her own diſpoſal; and accordingly fixed 
my eyes upon Miſs Biddy Simper. I 
Had now paid her ſix or ſeven viſits; and 
ſo fully convinced her of my being a 
_ gentleman and a rake, that I made no 


* 


would be ſoon mine. 1 

At this critical time, Miſs Gripe call- 
ed upon me, in a chariot bought with 
my money, and loaded with trinkets 


raſſed with importunate demands, and 
lived in continual terror, frighted by 
out feeling the juſtneſs of the Spaniſh 


conducted to gaol. 


ſea of troubles, from which it was high- 


an opportunity 


ſettling twenty prongs a year upon a girl 
ed 


doubt that both her perſon and fortune 


OATS - le ere. — 


THE ADVENTURER. 


that I had in my days of affluence h. 
viſhed upon her. Thoſe days were nov 
over, and there was little hope thatthe; 
would ever return. She was not able t 
withſtand the temptation of ten pound 
that Talon the bailiff offered her, but 
brought him into my apartment diſguiſ. 
ed in a livery; and taking my ſword to 
the window, under pretence of admiring 


the workmanthip, beckoned him ty 


ſeize me. | 

Delay would have been expenſe 
without uſe, as the debt was too cond. 
derable for payment or bail: I, there. 
fore, ſuffered myſelf to be immediate) 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum primiſque in faucibu 


orci, 


Luctus et ultrices poſuere cubilia curæ: 


Pallenteſgue babitant morbhi, triſtiſque ſenectis 
Et metus, et maleſuada fames, et turpis cgi. 
55 VIC. 


Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful cares, and ſullen ſorrows duell 
And pale diſeaſes, and repining age; 
Want, fear, and famine's unreſiſted rage. 
CE Da vpxu, 


Confinement of any kind is dreadfuſ 
a priſon is ſometimes able to ſhock thole 
who endure it in a good cauſe: let your 
imagination, therefore, acquaint you 
with what I have not words to expreß; 
and conceive, if poſſible, the horrors of 


impriſonment attended with reproach 
and ignominy, of involuntary aſſocintion 
with the refuſe of mankind, with wretch- 


es who were before too abandoned tor 
ſociety, but ang now freed from ſuame 


or fear, are hourly improving their vices 


by conſorting with each other. 

There are, however, a few whom, 
like myſelf, impriſonment has rather 
mortified than hardened: with theſe only 
I converſe; and of theſe you may per- 
haps hereafter receive ſome account 


from 


0 t Your humble Servant, 
MysARGYRUS. 
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Ne XLIE. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1783. 


Tu — CUTQUE DEUS FIT DIRA CUPITDO, ' 


VI8Ge 


born LUSTS ARE GODS, AND WHAT THEY WILL IS FATE. ' 


I Had the misfortune, ſome time ago, 


to be in company where a gentleman, 


| who has the honour to be a N 
ſpeuker at a diſputing ſociety of the firſt 


claſs, was expected. Till this perſon 
came in, the converſation was carried on 
with the chearful eaſy negligence of 
{niible good- humour: but we ſoon diſ- 
covered, that his diſcourſe was a perpe- 


| tual effort to betray the company into 


attempts to _rove ſelf-evident e 
tions; a practice in which he 

have followed the example of that deep 
philoſopher, who denied motion, be- 
© cauſe,” as he ſaid, * a body muſt move 
© either where it is, or where it is not; 
and both ſuppoſitions are equally ab- 
und.. 


His attempt, however, was totally un- 


ſucceſsful; till at laſt he affirmed, that a 
man had no more power over his own 
actions than a clock; and that the mo- 
tions of the human machine were deter- 
mined hy irreſiſtible propenſities, as a 
clock is kept going by a weight. This 


propoſition was anſwered with à loud 


laugh; every one treated it as an abſur- 
dity which 1t was impoſſible to believe; 
and to expoſe him to the ridicule of the 
company, he was deſired to prove what 
he had advanced, as a fit puniſhment of 
his deſign to engage others to prove the 


contrary, which, though for a different 


reaſon, was yet equally ridiculous. Af- 
ter a long harangue, in which he retai]- 


ech all the ſophiſtry that he remembered, 


and much more than he underſtood, he 
had the mortification to find, that he had 
made no proſelyte, nor was yet become 
of ſufficient conſequence to provoke an 
antagoniſt, 

I fat filent; and as I was indulging 
my ſpeculations on the ſcene which 
chance had exhibited before me, I recol- 
lefted ſeveral incidents which convinced 
me, that moſt of the perſons who were 
preſent had lately profeſſed the opinion 
which they now oppoſed and a#ed up- 
on that very principle which they de- 


ded as abſurd, and appeared to deteſt 


as impious. 


F 


eems to 


The company conſiſted of Mr. Traf- 
fic, a wealthy merchant; Mr. Courtly, 
a commiſſioner of a public office; Mr. 


Gay, a gentleman in whoſe converſation 


there 1s a higher ſtrain of pleaſantry and 
humour, than in any other perſon of my 
acquaintance; and Myrtilla, the wife of 
our friend at whoſe houſe we were afſem- 
bled to dine, and who during this inter- 
val was engaged by ſome unexpected 


buſineſs in another room. 


Thoſe incidents which I then recol- 
lected, I will now relate: nor can any 
of the perſons whom I have thus ventur- 
ed to name, be juſtly offended; becauſe 


that which is declared not to be the ef- 


fect of choice, cannot be conſidered as 
the object of cenſure. | | 
With Mr. Traffic I had contracted 
an intimacy in our younger days, which, 
notwithſtanding the diſparity of our for- 
tune, has continued till now. We had 
both been long acquainted with a gen- 
tleman, who, 3 his extenſive trade 
had contributed to enrich his country, 
was himſelf by ſudden and inevitable 
loſſes become poor: his credit, however, 
was ſtill good; and by the riſque of a 
certain ſum, it was ſtill poſſible to re- 
trieve his fortune. With this gentleman 
we had ſpent many a focial hour; we 
had habitually drank his health when he 
was abſent, and always expreſſed our 
ſentiments of his merit in the higheſt 
terms. In this exigency, therefore, he 
applied to me, and communicated the ſe- 
cret of his diſtreſs; a ſecret, which is al- 
ways concealed by a generous mind till 
it is extorted by torture that can no lon- 
ger be borne: he knew my circumſtances 
too well, to expect the ſum that he want- 
ed from my purſe; but he requeſted that 
I would, to fave him from the pain and 
confuſion of ſuch a converſation, com- 
municate his requeſt, and a true ſtate of 
his affairs, to Mr. Traffic: For, ſays 
he, though I could raiſe double the 
* ſum upon my own perſonal ſecurity, 
yet I would no more borrow of a man 
© without acquainting him atwhat riſque 
© he lends, than I would folhcit the in- 
| | « ſurance 
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© ſyrance of a ſhip at a common premi- 
© um, when I knew, by private intelli- 


© gence, that ſhe could ſwim no longer 
© than every pump was at work. 

I undertock this buſineſs with the ut- 
molt confidence of ſucceſs. Mr. Traffic 


| heard the account of our friend's misfor- 


tunes with great appearance of concern; 
he warmly commended his integrity, and 


lamented the precarious ſituation of a 
trader, whom ceconomy and diligence 


cannot ſecurefrom calamities, which are 


brought upon others only by profuſion 


and riot: but as to the money, he ſaid, 
that I couLD Nor expect him to ven- 


ture it without ſecurity; that my friend 


himſelf couLD Nor wonder that his 
requeſt was refuſed; A requeſt with 
© which indeed,” ſaid he, © I CANNOT 
© PeSSIBLY comply.“ Whatever may be 
thought of the free agency of myſelf and 


my friend which Mr. Traffic had made 


no fcruple to deny in a very intereſting 
particular; I believe every one will rea- 


dily admit, that Mr. Traffic was neither 


fiee in ſpeculation nor fact: for he can 
be little better than a machine actuated 
by avarice, who had not power to ſpare 
one thouſand pounds from two hundred 
times the ſum, to prevent the immediate 
ruin of a man, in whoſe hehalf he had 
been ſo often liberal of praiſe, with 
whom his ſocial enjoyments had been ſo 
long connected, and for whoſe misfor- 


tunes he was ſenſibly touched. | 
Sifpointment> my 
_ unhappy friend became a bankrupt, and 
> Lion, to me once more, to ſollicit Mr. 
0 


Soon after this 


urtly for a place in his office. By 
Mr. Courtly I was received with great 


_ friendſhip; he was much affected with 


the diſtreſſes of my friend; he generouſly 
gave me a hank-note, which he * 
ed me to apply to his immediate relief in 
ſuch à manner as would leaſt wound his 
delicacy; and promiſed that the firſt va- 
cancy he ſhould be provided for: but 
when the vacancy happened, of which T, 
had the earlieſt intelligence, he told me, 
with evident compunction and diſtreſs, 
that he COVLD NOT POSSIBLY fulfil 
his promiſe, for that a very great man 
had recommended one of his domeſtics, 
whoſe ſollicitation for that reaſon it was 
NOT IN HIS POWER to refuſe, This 


gentleman, therefore, had alſo profeſſed 


himſelf a machine; and, indeed, he ap- 


pears to have been no leſs the inſtru- 


ment of ambition, than Mr. Traffic of 
avarice. N : 


wich leſs eſteem upon his preſent oppo 


THE A D VE N TURER. 


Mr. Gay, the wit, beſides that he fa: 
very much the air of a free agent, isa 
man of deep penetration, great delicacy, 
and ſtrong compaſſion: but in direct op. 
pron to all theſe great and good qua. 
ities, he is continually entangled in dif. 
ficulties, and precipitated not only into 
indecency and unkindneſs, but impiety, 
by his love of ridicule. . I remembered, 
that I had lately expoſtulated with him 
about this ſtrange perverſion of his abjl;. 
ties in theſe terms: Dear Charles, it 
© amazes me that you ſhould rather af. 


© fect the character of a merry fellow, 


* than a wiſe man; that you ſhould 
* mortify a friend, whom you not only 
© love but eſteem; wantonly mangle a 
character which you reverence; betray 
© a ſecret, violate truth, and ſport with 
© the doQtrines and the practice of a re- 
© ligion which you believe, merely for 
© the pleaſure of being laughed at.“ [1 
remember too, that when he had heard 
me out, he ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, 
and greatly extending the longitudinal 
dimenſions of his countenance—* Al] 
* this,” ſaid he, © is very true; but if I 
© was tobehanged I COULD NOT HELP 
© IT.” Here was another declaration in 
favour of fatality. Poor Gay profeſſes 
himſelf a ſlave rather to vanity than to 
vice, and patiently ſubmits to the moſt 
ridiculous drudgery without one ſtrug- 
le for freedom. | s 

Of the lady I am unwilling to ſpeak 
with equal plainneſs; but I hope Myrti!ls 
will allow me to plead an IRRES1ST1- 
BLE IMPULSE, when ſhe reflects that [ 
have heard her lament that ſhe is herſelf 


_ urged by an IRRESISTIBLE IMPULSE 


TO PLAY. I remembered, that I had, at 
the requeſt of my friend, taken an o por: 
tunity when we were alone, indirect!y to 
repreſent the pernicious conſequences of 


indulging ſo prepoſterous an inclination. 


She perceived my deſign; and imme- 
diately accuſed herſelf with un honelt ſen- 
ſibility that burſt into tears: but at the 
ſame time told me, that ſhe was Ro 
MORE ABLE to refrain from CARUS 
than to FLY : anda few nights afterwards 
I obſerved her chairmen waiting at the 
daor of a great lady, who ſeldom ſees 
company but on a Sunday, and then has 
always the happineſs of engaging a bril- 
liant aſſembly at cards, 


After I had recollected theſe incidents, 
I looked with leſs contempt upon our 


Neceſſitarian; and, to confeſs a truth, 
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ats. I took for granted, that ehis gen- 
tleman's apinion proceeded from a con- 
neſs, that he was hiinſelf the ſlave of 


cioul 


ſſome or all of theſe vices and folliesz and 


that he was prompted by ſamething"like 
benevolence, to communicate to others 
a diſcovery by which alone he had heen 
able to quiet his own mind, and to re- 
gard himſelf rather as an object of pity 
chan contempt. And indeed no man, 


without, great incongruity, can affirm 


hat he has powers Which he does not 
exert, when to exert them is evident 
his higheſt mtexeſt;-nor ſhould he be per- 
mitted to arrogate the dignity of a tree 
gent, who has once profeſſed himſelf to 
While L was making theſe reflections, 
he huſband of Myrtilla came in; and to 
tone far any diſhonour which cuſtom 


* 
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„ MARCH' 12, 1753. 


HE adulteration of the copper- 


coin, as it is highly pernicious to 
trade in geyeral, fo it more immediately 
affets the itinerate branches of it. A- 
ong theſe, at preſent, are'to be found 


the only eireulators of baſe metal; and, 
perhaps, the only dealers who are ob- 
liged to take in payment ſuch counter- 
feits as will guck 

elſe: and yet they are not allowed to raiſe 


a currency no where 


the price of their commodities, though 
they are abridged of ſo conſiderable a 
portion of their profits. Hh 


A Tyburn execution, a duel, a moſt 


terrible fire, or à horrid, barbarous, 
bloody, cruel and inhuman murder, was 
vont to bring in vaſt revenues to the 
lower claſs 0 pamphleteers, who get 
their livelihood by vending theſe diurnal 
re:ords publicly in the ſtreets: but ſince 
half-pence have been valued at no more 
than five-pence the pound weight, theſe 


occaſional on will hardly anſwer the 
printing and paper; and the 
ſervant maid, who uſed to indulge her & 


expences of 


tate for polite literature, by purchaſing 
ffty new play-houſe ſongs, or a whoſe 
poetical ſheet of the Yorkſhire garland 


er Glouctſterſhire tragedy, for a half- 


| 113 
upon him by che unhappy FATALITY of 
his wife, I thall refer to him as an incon- 


teſtible proof, that though there are ſome 
*who have ſold themſelves to do evil, and 


become the bondmen of iniquity, yet 


there are others who preſerve the birth- 


right ot beings that are placed but a lit- 
tle lower than the angels; and who ma 
without reproach deny the doctrine of 
neceſſity, by which they are degraded to 
an equality with brutes that periſn. 1 
acknowledge, indeed, that my triend has 
-motives from whichhe acts; hut his mo- 
tives receive their force from reaſon illu- 
minated by Revelation, and conſcience 
invigorated by hope. I acknowledge too, 
that he is under ſubjection to- a maſter; 
but let it be remembered, that it is to 
Him only, © whoſe. ſervice is perfect free- 


£5 
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| ; Vigo, 


penny, can now, ſcarcely procure more 
than one ſingle ſlip of © I Love Sue, or 
© the Lover's Complaint.“ . 

Ir is alſo obſervable, that the Park no 


longer echoes with the ſhrill cry of 


© Toothpicks! Take you fix, your ho- 
„ nur, br a half- penny, ' as it did when 
half-pence were half. pence worth. The 
vender contents herſelf with ſilently pre- 
ſenting her little portable ſhop; and 
E againſt the 3 of the buyer, 
y exhibiting a very ſmall parcel of her 
„„ Sos Vo * ry 
But the greateſt ſufferers are undoubt- 
edly the numerous fraternity of beggars; 
for, as things are circumſtanced, it would 
be almoſt as profitable to work as to beg, 


were it not that many more are now in- 


duced to deal out their charity in what 
is of no other uſe to themſelves, in the 
hope af receiving ſeven- fold in return. 
Indeed, ſince the uſual donation has been 
ſo much leſſened in it's value, the beg- 
gars have been obſerved to be more vo- 
citerous and importunate. One of theſe 


orators, who takes his Rand at Spring 


ardens, now enforces his piteous com- 
aint, with— Good Chrittians, one 
G00D half-penny ta the ſtone blind; 
and another, who tells you he has loft the 
uſe of his precious limbs, addreſſes your 
compaſſion by W a had half- pen 


„ 


\ 
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of us through a ſaſh window into the 


7.3 3&:: | | 
ny, and declaring tit he is ready to * nately fell into the poſſeſſion of an mw, 0 lottec 
_ periſh with hunger, having tried it in chin juſt breeched, who received me « (nuff, 
Vain at twenty-three places to buy a bit © as a Chriſtnias-box of his godns. truck 
of bread, Farthings, we are told, were © ther. by My Fan Sweet 
formerly called in by the beggars, as they A love of money is ridiculouſly in 1. 
_- threatened the ruin of their community. “ ſtilled into children fo early, that be. every 
I ſhould not wonder, therefore, if this © fore they can poſſibly comprehend the me, e 
public ſpirited people were alſo to puta * ule of it, they conſider it as of grey differ 
ſtop to the circulation of bad half-pence, value: I loſt, therefore, the very el. nice 0 
by melting them down from time to time *-ſence of my being in the cuſtody d write 
as they come into their hands. The ex- this hopeful diſciple. of avarice ant ' vels. 
eriment is worth making; and I am af- '* folly, and was kept only to be locks my fi 
| ſured, that, tor ſome end or other, orders * at and admired; but a bigger boy af. have 
will be iſſued ont from the king of the © ter a while inatched me from him, aud good 
beggars, to bring all their adulterated * releaſed me from my confinement, mant. 
copper to their mint in the Borough, or 1 now underwent various hat. ſum t. 
their foundery in Moorſields. ſhips among his play-fcllows, and wx my ſh 
I was led to the conſideration of this * kicked about, huſtled, toſſed up, an t the cc 
ſubject by ſome half-pence I had juſt re- chucked into holes; which very much 6 ous lic 
ceived in change; among which one in * battered and impaired me: but I (if. ud 
particular attracted my regard, that ; fered moſt by the pegging of tops, the . bauche 
ſeemed once to have borne the profile of * marks of which 1 have borne about F : have 
_ King William, now ſcarcely viſible, as * me to this day. I was in this (tate the : ioduſt 
it was very much battered, and beſides * ynwitting cauſe of rapacity, ſtrite, en. F of ind; 
other marks of ill uſage had a hole vy, rancour, malice, and revenge, : * 
through the middle. As it happened to * among the little apes of mankind; ard rich, t 
ve the evening of a day of ſome fatigue, became the object and the nurſe of Wi, 1 
my reflections did not much interrupt  * thoſe paſſions which diſgrace bunan . reduce 
my propenſity to ſleep, and I inſenſibly © nature, while I appeared only to en. e 
fell into a Kind of half. ſlumber; when 4 gage children in innocent paſtimes w— 
to imagination the hait-penny. which „ At length I was diſmiſſed from their WW, The 
then lay before me upon the table, erect- © ſervice, by a throw with a barrow. ; conſfit! 
ed itſelf upon it's rim, and from the © woman for an orange. 8 ' obſtrul 
royal lips itamped on it's ſurface arti- From her it is natural to conclule, . though 
culately uttered the following narration. '< I poſted to the gin- ſhop; where, in.. _ 
© Sir! I ſhall not pretend to conceal * deed, it is probable I ſhould have in» . en 
| from you the illegitimacy of my birth, © mediately gone, if her huſband, a WW, _ 
f | © or the baſeneſs of my extraction: and * foot-toldier, had not wreſted me hom . 1 aa 
| though I ſeem' to bear the venerable © her, at the expence of a bloody not, . appy 1 
marks of old age, I rectived my black eye, ſcratched face, and tom Facount 
© being at Birmingham not {ix months * regimentals. By him 1 was carri | 
< ago. From thence I was tranſ- to the Mall in St. James's Park; | 
© ported, with many of my brethren * where=-I am aſhamed ty tell how : 1 
of different dates, characters, and © parted from him Leet it ſuffice, that [ 
. © configurations, to a Jew-pedlar in * was ſoon after ſafely depotited in 1 
« Duke's Place, who paid for us in #* night-cellar, wk Y 
4 ſpecie ſcarce a fifth part of our no-: From thence I got into the coat. 
© minal and extrinſic value. We were © pocket of a Blood, and remained E 8 
« ſoon after ſeparately diſpoſed of, at a * there with ſeveral of my brethren far \ 
© more moderate 'profit, to coffee- * ſome days unnoticed. But one den- | 
_ © houſes, chop-houſes, chandlers-ſhops, ing, as he was reeling home tion 4 
* and gia-ſhops. | | the tavern, he jerked a whole handful 5 
I had not been long in the world, Owe | 


unkno: 


dining-room of a tradeſman, who te 
remembered had been ſo unmannerly 
to him the day before, as to deli 
payment of his bill. We repoled in 
© ſoft eaſe on a fine Turkey carpet til 
© the next morning, ,when the mil 
© {wept us up; and ſome of us 2 al- 
. L loft 


l before an ingenious tranimuter of me- 
4 tals laid violent hands on me; and 

/« obſerving my thin ſhape and flat ſur- 

fact, by the !.-lp of a little quickſil- 
ver, exalted me into a ſtülling. Uſe, 
however, ſoou degraded me again to 

my native low tation; and I unfortu- 


to Mr. P 
0 the Ad 
ſection to 
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© leather; a childiſh ſport, rightly cal- 


TL Jotted to purchaſe tea, ſome to buy 


| Uhe Huff, and I myſelf was immediately 
ime « erucked away at the door for The 
ms « Sweetheart's Delight. | 
1 « It is not my deſign to enumerate 


i every little accident that has befallen 
be « me, or to dwell upon trivial and in- 


* « different circumſtances, as is the prac- 
+ « tice of thoſe important egotiſts, who 
A « write narratives, memoirs, and tra- 
y t vels.. As uſeleſs to the community as 
v. « my ſingle ſelf may appear to be, 1 
ke © have been the inſtrument of much 
4 good and evil in the intercourſe of 


« mankind: I have contributed no ſmall 
. « ſum to the revenues of the crown, by 


. my ſhare in each news- paper; and in up, and carried me with raptures to 
by the conſumption of tobacco, ſpiritu- the next baker's ſhop to purchaſe a 
hs © ous liquors, and other taxable com- roll. The maſter, who was church- 
— © modities. If I have encouraged de- warden, examined me with great at- 
h © bauchery or ſupported extravagance; * tention, and then gryffly threatening 
8 have alſo rewarded the labours of* her with Bridewell for putting off 
* induſtry, and relie ved the neceſſities bad money, knocked a nail throu h 
e (he © of indigence. The poor acknowled my middle, and faſtened me to the 
* me as their conſtant friend; and the counter: but the moment the poor 
, rich, though they affect to flight me, * hungry child was gone, he whipped 
Agr and treat me with contempt, are often me up again, and ſending me away 
: © reduced by their follies to diſtreſſes © with others in change to the next 
umag which it is even in my power to re- © cuſtomer, gave me this opportunity 
ale ( lieve, | 8 5 of relating my adventures to you." _ 
. © The preſent exact ſcrutiny into our When I awaked, I found myſelf fo. 
bes | conſtitution has, indeed, very much much invigorated hy my nap, that I un- 
; ' obſtruſted and embarraſſed my travels; mediately wrote down the ſtrange ſtory 
1 © though 1 could not but rejoice in my which I had juſt heard, and as it is 
„condition laſt Tueſday, as I was de- not totally deſtitute of uſe and enter- 
11 # barred having any ſhare in maiming, tainment, I have ſent it to you, that by 
0 ; WT brufing, and deſtroying, the innocent means of your paper it may be commu - 
bon is of vulgar barbarity: I was nicated to the public. | 
* # happy in being confined to the mock- I am, Str, your humble Servant, 
12 # encounters with feathers and ttuffed A Tinu. TURNPENNY« 
cried „ 4 | hy 5 es / 
ark; 2 IF l | 1 | 3 . 
i e XLIV. SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1753. 
that [ | e N . 
in 2 ' 'ARCANUM NEQUE TU SCRUTABERIS ULLIUS UNQUAMj3 | 
|  COMMISSUMQUE T-EGES, ET VINO TOR TUS, ET IRA» 
1 a ; | : : | | ; 6 Hor. , 
ained \ SERVE NOT. 5 | | 
n for ron PATRON*SM080M TO EXPI.ORE 3 
even AND LET NOT WINE NOR ANGER WhefT 
tron n' INTRUSTED SECRET FROM YOUR BREAST, pry ig, 
;ndful x 78 | "4 Fraxcts, 5 
+ the Owe the following paper to an firſt opportunity to communicate it ts 
tho he unknown correſpondent, who ſent it the public: the ſubject is unqueſtd n 
werly e Mr. Payne a te + days ago, directed ably of great importance: and as 1 
delue e the Adventurer. As I have no oh- think it is far from being exhauſted, it 
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culated to initiate tender minds in arts 
of cruelty, and prepare them for the 
exerciſe of inhumanity on helpleſs ani- 
mals ! - 

31 ſhall conclude, Sir, with inform 
ing you by what means I came to you 
in the condition you ſee. A Choice 
Spirit, a member of the Kill- Care 
Club, broke a link-boy's pate with 
me laſt night, as a reward for light 
ing him acroſs the kennel. The lad 
waſted half his tar · flambeau in look - 
ing for me; but I eſcaped his fearch, 
being lodged ſnugly againſt a poſt. 
This morning a pariſh girl picked me 
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| AMON GST all the beauties and 


excellencies of the: ancient writers, 


of which I profeſs myſelf an admirer, 


there are none which ſtrike me with. 
more veneration, than the precepts they 


have delivered to us for our conduct in 


| ſociety. The fables of the poets, and. 


the narraGons of the hiſtorians, amaze. 


and delight us with their ceſpective qua- 
lifications; but we feel ourlelves parti- 
cularly concerned, when a moral vir- 
tue, or a ſocial obligation, is ſet before 
us, the practice of, which is our indiſ- 
penſible duty: apd, perhaps, we are 


mare ready to obſerve theſe inſtructions, 
or at leaſt acquieſce ſooner in the pro- 
Priety of them, as the authority of the 


teacher is unqueſtionable, the addreſs 
not particularly confined. or levelled, 


and the cenſure conſequently leſs dog- 
matlical,. N 117 | 


Of all the virtues which the ancients 
poſſeſſed, the zeal and fidelity of their 


: 4 appear to me as the higheſt 


liſtinctions of their characters. Private. 
perſons, and particular affinities amongſt 
them, have been long celebrated and ad- 
mired : and if we examine their conduct 


as companlons, we ſhall find, that the 
kites of their region were not more ſa- 
y ratified, or more ſe- 


cred, more ſtron 
verely preſerved, than their laws of lociety, 

The table of friendſhip, and the altar 
of ſacrifice, were equally incontaminat- 
ed: the myſteries of Bacchus were enve- 
loped with as many leaves as thoſe of 
Ceres; and the profanat on of either dei- 
ty excluded the offenders from the aſ- 
ſemblies, of men: the revcaler was judged 
accurled, and impiety was thought to 


© arcompany his ſteps. 


Without inveighing againſt the prac- 


"tice of the preſent times, or comparing 


it with that of the paſt, I ſhall only re- 


mark, that if we cannot meet together up- 


on the hope principles of ſocial beings, 


there is reaſon to fear that we are placed 


in the moſt unfortunate and lamentable 


Era ſince the creation of mankind. It is 


not the increaſe ot vices inſeparable from 
humanity that alarms us, the riots of the 


licentions, or the outrages of the profli- 


gate; but it is the abſence of that inte- 
grity, the neglect of that virtue, the con- 


tempt of that honour, which by connect 


ingandividuals formed ſociety, and with- 


out which ſociety can no longer ſubſiſt. 


Few men are calculated for that cloſe 
connection, which we diſtinguiſh by the 


THE ADVENTURER: 


appellation of friendſhip; and * 


know the difference between a friend au 
an acquaintance: the acquaintance is jn 
a poſt of progreſſion ; and after having 


. paſſed through a courſe of proper expe. 


rience, and given ſufficient” evidence o 
his merit, takes a new title, and ranks 
himſelf higher. He muſt now be cg. 
ſidered as in a place of conſequence; in 
which all the ornaments of our natur 
are neceſſary to ſupporthim. But the gret 
requiſites, thoſe without which all other 
are uſeleſs, are fidelity and taciturnity, 
He muſt not only be ſuperior to loqur. 
cious imbecility, he muſt be well able 
to repreſs the attacks of curioſity, and to 
reſiſt thoſe powerful engines that will be 
employed: againſt him, wine and reſent. 


ment. Such are the powers that he muf 


_ conſtantly exert, after a truſt is repoſe 


in him: and that he. may not overload 
himſelf, let him not add fo his charge, 
by his own' enquiries; let it be a de- 
volved, not an required, commiſſion, 
Thus accoutred= - | 


— S. iin 

2 Sit trabibus, Fei mecum 
Siolvat Phaſelon, _ | 
 ——» They who myſteries reveal, 

Beneath my roof ſhall never live, 

Shall never heiſt with me the donbtful (ul, 

„5 1 Francik 

There are as few. inftigations in this 
country to a breach of chnſnlence, as fin- 
cerity can rejoice under. The betrayer 
is for ever ſnut out from the ways of men, 
and his diſcoveries are deemed the effects 
of malice. We wiſely imagine he mul 
he actuated by other motives than the 
promulgation of truth; and we receive 
his evidence, however we may ule it, 
with contempt. Political exigencies may 
require a ready reception of ſuch private 


advices: but though the neceſſities of 
government admit the intelligence, the 


wiſdom of it but barely encourages tle 
intelligencer. There is no name ſo odious 
to us, as that of an informer. The ve 
alarm in our, ſtreets at the approach of 


one, is à ſufficient proof of the general 


abhorrence of this character. 

Since theſe are the conſequential cone 
ditions upon which men acquire this it 
nomination, it may be aſked what arethe 


inducements to the treachery. I do 


{uppo le it, always proceeds from the had- 
nels of the,mindz and indeed I think if 
is impoſſible that it ſhould: weaknels@- 
covers what malignity propagates, oy 
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hf, confirmation is required, with all 
the ſolemnity of proof, from the firit 
author of the report; who only deſignett 
to gratiſy his on loquacity, or he m- 
o:tunity of his companion. An idle 


vanity inclines' us to enumerate our 


arties uf mirth and friendſhip; and we 

lie ve our importance 1s increaſed, by 
arecapitulation of the diſcourſe, of which 
we wers ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſharers: and 
to ſhew that we were eſteemed fit to be 
entruſted with affairs of great concern 
and privacy, we notably give in our de- 
tail of them. | 20h 
There is, beſides, a very general in- 


dination amongſt us to hear a ſecret, to 


whomſoever it relates, known or un- 
known to us, of whatever import, ſe- 
rious or triffing, fo it be but a ſecret: 
the delight of telling it, and of hearing 
it, are nearly proportionate and equal. 
The poſſeſſor of the valuable treaſure 
appears indeed rather to have the advan- 

; and he ſeems to claim his ſuperi- 
ority. I have diſcovered at once in a large 
company, by am air and deportment that 
is aſſumed upon ſuch occaſions, who it 
is that is concious of this happy charge; 


h + is 
he appears reſtleſs and full of doubt for 
a conſiderable time; has frequent con- 
ſultations with himfelt, like a bee un- 
determined where to ſettle in a variety 
of iweets , till at lat, one happy ear at- 
tracts him more forcibly than the reſt, 
and there he fixes, © ſtealing and- giving 
eee ted eo hey MY 

In a little time it becomes a matter of 
great amazement, that the whole ton is 
as well acquainted with the ſtory as the 
two who were ſo bufily engaged; and the 
conſternation is greater, as each. reporter 
is confident that he only communicated it 
to one perſon. * A report, ſays Strada, 
© thus tranſmitted from one to one, is 
like a drop of water at the top of 'z 
© houſe; itdeſcends but from tile to tile, 
« yet at laſt makes it's way to the gutter, 
and then is involved in the general 
© ſtream.“ AndipI may add to the com- 
pariſon, the drop of water, after it's pro- 
greſs through all the channels of the 
ſtreets, is not more contaminated with 
filth and dirt, than a fiwple ſtory, after 
it has paſſed through the mouths of a 
few modern tale-bearers. 4 ER 
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NULLA FIDES REGNI SOCIIS, OMNISQUE POTESTAS 
IMT ATIENS C@NSORTIS ERIT. | | 
NO FAITH OF PARTNERSHIP DOMINION OWNS3 


Lucan. 


III DISCORD HOVERS O'ER DIVID4D' THRONESs / 


Tris well known, that many things. 
appear plauſible in (peculation, which, 
can never be reduced to practice; and 
that of the numberleſs projets that have 
flattered mankind with theoretical ſpeci- 
ouſneſs, few have ſerved any other pur- 
pole than to ſhew. the ingenuity of their 
contrivers. A voyage to the moon, how- 
ever romantic and abſurd the {cheme 
may now appear, ſince the properties of 
air have been better underſtood, ſecmes 
highly probable to many of the aſpiring 
wits in the laſt century, who began to 
doat upon their gloſſy plumes,-and flut- 
tered with; impatience for the hour of 
JJ IA 
1 wil 
Arte fugam, ab enten Jae Ferit grawis ungula 
4 campum. 1 2 Sk * 


s, vales, and floods, appear already croſt ; 


nd, ere he Rarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 


Pork, 


Among the fallacies which only ex- 
perience can detect, there are ſome of 
which ſcarcely experience itſelf can de- 
ſtroy the ad ee ſome which, by. a 
captivating ſhew of indubitable certain- 
ty, are perpetually gaining upon the hue 
man mind; and which, though every 
trial ends in diſappointment; obtain new 
credit as the ſenſe of miicarriage wears 
gradually away, perſuade us to try again 
what we have tried already, and expoſe 
us by the fame failure to.double vexatione 
Ot this tempting, this delulive kind, 
is the expectation of great performances 
by confederated ſtrength. The ſpecu- 
Iatiſt, when he has carefully obſerved 
bow much may be performed by a ſingle 
hand, calculates by a very ealy opera- 
tion the force of thouſands, and goes on 


accumulating. power till reſiſtance va- 


nithes before it; then rejoices in the ſuc - 
ects of his new ſcheme, and wonders at 


the folly or idleneſs of former ages, who 


: hae 
. *. 


—— . 
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| have lived in want of what might ſo 
' readily be procured, and ſuffered them- 


felves to be debarred from happineſs by 
obſtacles which one united effort would 


have fo eaſily ſurmounted, 


But this gigantic phantom of col- 
lective power vaniſhes at once into air 
and emptineſs, at the firſt attempt to put 
it into action. The different apprehen- 
ons, the diſcordant paſſions, the jarring 
intereſts of men, will ſcarcely permit that 
many ſhould unite in one undertaking. 
Of a great and complicated deſign, 
ſome will never be brought to diſcern the 


end; and of the ſeveral means by which 
it may be accompliſhed, the choice will 


be a perpetual ſubject of dehate, as every 
man is ſwayed in his determination by 
his own knowledge or convenience. In 
à long ſeries of action, ſome will lan- 
gui ſh with fatigue, and ſome be drawn 
off by preſent gratifications; ſome will 
titer becauſe others labour, and ſome 
will ceaſe to labour becauſe others loiter: 
and if once they come within proſpe& of 
ſueceſs and profit, ſome will be greedy 


and others envious; ſome will undertake 


more than they can perform, to enlarge 
their claims of advantage; ſome will 
perform leſs than they undertake, Jeſt 
their labours ſhould chiefly turn to the 


| benefit of others. 


The hiſtory of mankind informs us 
that a ſingle power is very ſeldom broken 
by a confederacy. States of different in- 
tereſts, and aſpects malevolent to each 
other, may be united for a time by com- 


mon diſtreis ; and in the ardour of ſelf- 


preſervation fall unanimoufly upon an 
enemy, by whom they are all equally 
endangered. But if their firſt attack can 
he withſtood, time will never fail to diſ- 
folve their union; ſucceſs and miſcar- 
riage will be equally deſtructive: after 
the conqueſt of a province, they will 
quarrel in the diviſion; after the loſs of 
2 battle, all will be endeavouring to ſe- 
eure themſelves by abandoning the reſt. 
From the impoſſibility of confining 
vumbers to the conſtant and uniform 
proſecution of a common intereſt, ariſes 
rhe difficulty of ſecuring ſubjects againſt 
the encroachment of governors. Power 
is always gradually ftealing away from 
the many to the few, becauſe the few are 
more vigilant and conſiſtent; it ſtill con - 
tracts to a ſmaller number, till in time 
it centers in a ſingle perſon. 


Thus all the forms of government in- 
til uted amonę mankind, perpetually tend 


towards monarchy; and power, however 
diffuſed through the — ——— 
is by negligence or corruption, commo. 
tion or diſtreſs, repoſed at laſt in the 
chief magiſtrate. 


© There never appear, ſays Swift, 


© more than five or ſix men of genius in 


© an age; but if they were united, the 
© world could not ſtaud before them.“ It 
is happy, therefore, for mankind, that of 
this union there is no probability. As 
men take in a wider compaſs of intel. 
lectual ſurvey, they are more likely to 


chuſe different objects of purſuit; as they 


ſee more ways to the ſame end, they will 
be leſs eaſily perſuaded to travel together; 
as each is better qualified to form an in- 
dependent ſcheme of private greatnetz, 
he will reje&t with great obſtinacy the 
proje& of another; as each is more able 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf as the head of a 
party he will leſs readily be made 2 


follower or an aſſociate. 


The reigning philoſophy inform us, 
that the volt bach which conſtitute the 
univerſe, are regulated in their progrets 
through the etherial ſpaces by the per- 
petual agency of contrary forces; by one 


of which they are reſtrained from deſert- 


ing their orbits, and loſing themſelves in 
the immenſity of heayen; and held of by 
the other from ruſhing together, and 
cluſtering round their centre with ever- 
laſting coheſion, | 


The ſame contrariety of impulſe may 
be perhaps diſcovered in the motions of 


men: we are formed for ſociety, not for 
combination; we are equally unqualified 
to live in a cloſe lite with our fel- 
low beings, and in total ſeparation from 
them; we are attrafted towards each 
other by general ſympathy, but kept 
back from contact by private interelts. 
Some philoſophers have been fooliſh 
enough to imagine, that improvements 


— be made in the ſyſtem of the uni · 
e 


verſe, by a different arrangement of the 
orbs of heaven ; and peliticians, equally 
ignorant and equally preſumptuous, may 
eaſily be led to ſuppoſe, that the happi- 
neſs of our world would be promot 

by a different tendency of the human 
mind. It appears, indeed, to a flight 
and ſuperficial obſerver, that many things 
impracticable in our preſent ſtate might 
be eaſily effected, if mankind were bet- 


ter 1 to union and co-operation: 
it 


but a little reflection will diſcover, that 


if confederacies were eaſily formed, they 
would loſe their etficacy, ſince 2 
e | would 


expre 
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| would be oppoſed to numbers, and una- 


ninity to unauimity; and inſtead af the 
preſent petty competitors of individuals 
or lingle families, multitudes would be 


ſupplanting multitudes, and thouſands 


plotting againſt thouſands, 

There Is no claſs of the human ſpe- 
cies, of which the union ſeems to have 
been more expected, than ot the learned: 


the reſt of the world have almoſt always 


agreed to ſhut ſcholars. up together in 


colleges and cloiſters: ſurely not without 


hope, that they would look for that hap- 

ineſs in concord, which they were de- 
85 — from finding in variety; and that 
ſuch conjunctions of intellect would re- 
compenſe the munificence of founders 
and patrons, by performances above the 
reach of any ſingle mind. | 


But Diſcord, who. found means to 


roll her apple into the banqueting cham- 
ber of the goddeſſes, has had the addreſs 
to ſcatter her laurels in the ſeminaries 
of learning. The friendſhip of ſtudents 
and of beauties is for the moſt part equal] 

ſincere, and equally durable: as bo 

depend for happineſs on the regard of 


others, on that of which the value ariſes 
merely from compariſon, they are both 
expoled to perpetual jealouſies, and both 
inceſſantly employed in ſchemes to inter- 
cept the praiſes of each other. 


4 am, however, far from intending ta 
inculcate, that this confinement of ts 


ſtudious to ſtudious companions, has 
been wholly without advantages to the 
public: neighbourhood, where it does not 
conciliate triendthip, incites competition; 
and he that would contentedly reſt in a 
lower degree of excellence, where he had 
no rival to dread, will be urged by his 
impatience of inferiority to inceſſant en- 
deavours after great attamments, 
Theſe ſtimulations of honelt rivalry 
are, perhaps, the chief effects of acade- 
mies and ſocieties; for whatever be the 
bulk of their joint labours, every ſingle 
piece is always the production of an in- 
dividual, that owes nothing to his col- 
leagues but the contagion of diligence, a 
reſolution to write, becauſe the reſt are 
writing, and the ſcorn of obſcurity while 
'the reſt are illuſtrious, / | 
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| FAR FROM MY TABLE BE THE TELL-TALE GUEST. 


T has been remarked, that men are 
generally kind in proportion as they 


are Happy; and it is faid even of the de- 


vil, that he is good-humoured when he 
is pleaſed, Every act, therefore, by 
which another is injured, from what- 
ever motive, contracts more guilt, and 
expreſſes greater malignity, it it is com- 
mitted in thoſe ſeaſons which are ſet 
apart to pleaſantry and good humour, 
and brightened with enjoyments pecu- 
liar to rational and ſocial beings. 
Detraction is among thoſe vices 


which the moſt languid virtue has ſuf- 


ficient force to prevent; becauſe, by de- 
traction, that is not gained which is tak- 
en away: He who filches from me my 


good name, ſays Shakeſpeare, en- 


riches not himſelf, but makes me poor 
indeed. As nothing, therefore, de- 


grades human nature more than detrac- 
tion, nothing more diſgraces converla- 
un. The detractor, as he is the lowelt 
moral character, reflects greater diſho- 


aur upon his company than the hang- 


man; and he whoſe diſpoſition is a 
ſcandal to his ſpecies, ſhould be mcre 
diligently avoided than he who is ſcan- 
dalous only by his office. 125 


But for this practice, however vile, 8 


ſome have dared to apologize, by con- 
tending, that the report, by which they 
injured an abſent character, was true: 


this, however, amounts to no more 


than that they have not complicated ma- 
lice with falſhood, and that there is ſome 
difference between detraction and flan- 
der. To relate all the ill that is true of 
the beſt man in the world, would pro- 
hably render him the object of ſuipicicn 
and diſtruſt; and if. this practice was 
univerſal, mutual confidence and eſteem, 


the comforts of ſociety, and the endear- 
_— of friendſhip, would be at an 
end. OS E 
There is ſomething anſpeakably moe 


hateful in thoſe ſpecies of villainy by 
which the law is evaded, than in thoſe 
by which it is violated and defied. 
Courage has ſometimes prelerved rapa- 

| city 
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city from abhorrence, as beauty has 
been thought to apologize for proſtitu- 
tion; bur the injuſtice of cowardice is 


univerſally abhorred, and, like the Jewd- 
. | nels of detormivty, has no advocate. Thus 


| hateful» are the wretches who detract 
with caution; and while they perpetrate 
the wrong, are ſolicitous to avoid the 
reproach : they do not ſay, that Chloe 
forfeited her honour to Lyſander; but 


they ſay that ſuch a report has been 


ſpread, they know not how true. Thoſe 
who propagate theſe reports frequently 
invent them; and'itas no breach of cha- 
rity to ſuppoſe this to be always the 
cate, becauie no men who ſpreads de- 


traction would ha ve ſcrupled to produce 


it; and he who; ſhould diffuſe potion in a 
brook would ſcarce be acquitted of a ma- 
licious deſign; though he ſhould alledge 
that he received it of another who is do- 
ing the ſame elſewhere. - 
Whatever is incompatible with the 
_ higheſt dignity of our nature, ſhould 
indeed be excluded from our converia- 
tion: as companions, not only that 
wiich we owe to ourſelves but to others, 
is required of us; and they who can in- 
dulge any vice in the preſence of each 
other, are become obdurate in guilt and 
inſenſible to infamy. 1 
REVERENCE THY SELF; is one of 
the ſublime precepts of that amiable 
philoſopher, whole humanity alone was 
an inconteſtible proof of the dignity of 
his mind. Pythagoras, in his idea of 
virtue, comprehended intellectual purity; 
and he ſuppoſed, that by him who reve- 
renced himſelt, thoſe thoughts would be 
ſuppreſſed by which a being capable of 
virtue is degraded.: this divine precept 
_ evidently preſuppoſes a reverence of 
others, by which-men are reſtrained from 
more groſs immoralities; and with which 
he hoped a reverence of ſelf would alſo 
co-operate as an auxiliary motive. 
The great Duke of 1 who 
was perhaps the moſt accompliſhed gen- 
tleman of his age, would never ſuffer 
any approaches to obſcenity in his pre- 
ſience; and it was ſaid by the late Lord 


Cobham, that he did not reprove it as an 


immorality in the ſpeaker, but reſented 

it as an indignity to himſelf: and it is 
evident, that to ſpeak evil of the abſent, 
to utter lewdneſs, blaſphemy or treaſon, 


mutt degrade not * him who ſpeaks, 


but thoſe who bear; for ſurely that dig- 
nity of character which a man ought 
always to ſuſtain,” is in danger when be 


* 
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ings, even by thole who do not ſee with 


does yet imply that general reclitude, 


a law only amopg thoſe who are enemies 


there is ſome degree of obligation to lul- 


and whoſe, guilt is a pledge of his on 
, %s Ev > N 15 


is made the confident of treachery, de. 
traction, impiety, or lyſt: for he who 
in converſation diſplays his own vices, 
imputes them; as he who boaſts to an. 
other of a robbery, preſuppoſes that he 
is a thief. b FT 
It thould. be a general rule, never to 
utter any thing in converſation which 
would juſtly Ae us if it ſhould be 
reported to the world: it this rule could 
be always kept, we ſhould. be ſecure in 
our own innocence againſt the craft of 
knaves and paraſites, the ſtratagems of 
cunning, and the vigilance of envy. 
But atter-all the bounty of nature, and 
all the labour of virtue, many imperfec- 
tions will be ſtill diſcerned in human be. 


all the perſpicacity of human wiſdom: 
and he is guilty of the molt aggravated 
detraction who-reports the weak ue of 
a good mind diſcovered in an unguud- 
ed hour; ſamething which is rather the 
effect of negligence, than deſign; rather 
a folly, than a fault; a fally of vanity, 
rather than an eruption of malevolence. 
It has, therefore, been a maxim invioi- 
bly ſacred among good men, never to 
diſcloſe the ſecrets of private converſ - 
tion; a maxim which, though it ſeems 
to ariſe from the breach of ſome other, 


which is produced by a conſciouinels of 
virtuous dignity, and a regard to that 
reverence which is due to ourſelves and 


rally el. 
knowle 


others: for to conceal any immoral pur- produce 
poſe, which to diſcloſe is to diſappoint; But 
any crime, which to hide is to counte- to the m 


nance; or any character, which to avoid 
is to be ſafe; as it is incompatible with 
virtue, and injurious to ſociety, can be 


to both, 8 
Among ſuch, indeed, it is a law which 


fil; and the ſecrets even of their conver- 
ſation are perhaps ſeldom diſcloſed, 
without an aggravation of their guilt: = 
it is the intereſt of ſociety, that the vel | 
of taciturnity ſhould be drawn over the 
myiteries of drunkenneſs and lewdnels; 


and to hide even the machinations of A 
envy, ambition, or revenge, if they he 
happen to mingle in thele orgies among the lord o. 
the rites. of Bacchus, ſeems to be the i the vol 
duty of the initiated, thougli not of the cuſtom; 
prophane. . | | often abſu 
Is he who, has aſſociated with robbery ples of a 
who has -repoſed. and accepted a trutl It may, 
in theſe in 


— 


ſity, ſhould betray his aſſociates for hire; 
if he is urged to ſecure himſelf, by the 
anxiety of ſuſpicion, or the terrors of 
cowardice, or to puniſh others by the 
importunity of reſentment and revenge; 
though the public receives benefit from, 
his conduR, and may think it expedient 
to reward him, yet he has only added to 
every other ſpecies of guilt, that of 
treachery to his friends: he has demon- 
trated, that he is ſo deſtitute of virtue, 
as not to poſſeſs even thoſe vices which 
reſemble itz and that he ought to be cut 
off as totally unfit for-human ſociety, 
but that, as poiſon is an zntidote to poi- 
ſon, his crimes are a ſecurity againſt the 
crimes of others. 

It is, however, true, that if ſuch an 
offender is ſtung with remorſe, if he feels 
the force of higher obligations than thoſe 
of an iniquitous compact, and if urged 
by a deſire to atone for the injury which 


' he has done to ſociety, he gives in his 
| information, and delivers up his affoci- 


ates, with whatever reluctance, to the 
laws; by this ſacrifice he ratifies his re- 
pentance, he becomes again the friend of 
his country, and deſerves not only pro- 
tection but efteem: for the ſame action 
may be either virtuous or vicious, and 
may deſerve either honour or infamy, as 
it may be performed upon different prin- 
ciples; and indeed no action can be mo- 
rally clafſed or eſtimated, without ſome 
knowledge of the motive by which it is 
produced. * 1 

But as there is ſeldom any other clue 
to the motives of particular actions, than 
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the general tenor of his life by whom 
they are performed; and as the lives of 
thoſe who ſerve their country by bring 
ing on deere. to 1 com- 
monly flagitious in the higheſt degree; 
the {deas of this ſervice — the moſt 
ſordid villainy are ſo connected, that 
they always recur together: if only this 
part of a character is known, we imme- 
diately infer that the whole is infamous; 


and it is therefore no wonder that the 


name by which it is exprefled, _— 
when it is uſed to denominate a profeſ- 
fon, ſhould be odious; or that a good 
manſhould not always have ſufficient for- 
titude to ſtrike away the maſk of diſſimu- 
lation, and direct the ſword of juſtice. 

But whatever might be thought of 
thoſe who diſcharge their obligations 
to the public by treachery to their com- 
panions, it cannot be pretended that he 
to whom an immoral deſign is commu- 
nicated by inadvertence or miſtake, is 
under any private obligation to conceal 
it ; the charge-which devolves upon him 
he muſt inſtantly renounce; for while 
he heſitates, his virtue is ſuſpended: and 
he who communicates ſuch deſign to 
another, not by inadvertence or miſ- 
take, but upon preſumption of concur. 
rence, commits an outrage upon his 
honour, and defies his reſentment, 

Let none, therefore, be encouraged to 

rophane the rites of converſation, much 

25 of fliendſhip, by ſuppoſing there is 
any law which ought to reftrain the in- 
dignation of virtue, or deter repentance 
from reparation. 
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| COMMITTUNT ZADEM DIVERSO CRIMINA FATO0; 


IE CRUCEM PRETIUM SCELERIS TULIT, IC DIA DEMA. 


— 


—IYV RY AGE RELATES) — | 
THAT EQUAL CRIMES UNEQUAL FATES HAVE FOUND; 


Joy. 


AND WHILST ONE VILLAIN SWINGS, ANOTHER'S CROWN'D. / 


AN, though as a rational — | 
he has — fit to ſtile himſel 

the lord of che creation, is yet frequent- 
ly the voluntary ſlave of prejudice and 
cuſtom; the moſt general opinions are 
often abſuvd, and the prevailing prin- 
eiples of action ridiculous. * - 

It may, however, be allowed, that if 
a theſe inſtances reaſon always appear - 


Crnzicn. 


ed to be overborne by the importunity 
of appetite; if the future was ſacrificed 
to 1 reſent, and hope renounced on 
for ſon; there would not be mach 
cauſe for wonder: but that man ſhould 
draw abſurd concluſions, contrary to his 
immediate intereſt; that he ſhould even 
at the riſque of life gratify thoſe vices 
in ſome, which in others he puniſhes 

| W- with 
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with a gibbet or a wheel, is in the higheſt 
degree aſtoniſhing; and is ſuch an in- 
ſtance of the weakneſs of our reaſon, 
and the fallibility of our judgment, as 
ſhould incline us to accept with grati- 
tude of that guidance which is from 
above. | BHS 
But if it is &range, that one man has 
been immortalized as a god, and ano- 
ther put to death as a felon, for actions 
which have the ſame motive and the ſame 
tendency, merely becauſe they were 
_ circumſtantially e it is yet more 
ſtrange, that this difference has always 


been ſuch as increaſes the abſurdity; and 


that the action which expoſes a man to 
infamy and death, wants only greater 
- aggravation of guilt, and more exten- 
_ five and pernicious effects, to render 
him the obje& of veneration and ap- 
lauſe. | : 1 

Bagſhot the robber, having loſt the 
booty of a week among his aſſociates 
at hazard, loaded his piſtols, mounted 
his horſe, and took the Kentiſh road, 
with a reſolution not to return till he had 
recruited his purſe. Within a few miles 
of London, juft as he heard a village 
clock ſtrike nine, he met two gentlemen 
in a poſt-chaiſe, which he ſtopped. One 
of the gentlemen immediately preſented 

a piſtol, and at the ſame time a ſervant 
rode up armed with a blunderbuſs. The 
robber, perceiving that he ſhould be vi- 


gorouſly oppoſed, turned off from the 


_ Chaiſe, and diſcharged a piſtol at the ſer- 
vant, Who inſtantly fell dead from his 
horſe. The gentlemen had now leaped 
from the chaiſe; but the foremoſt re- 
ceiving a blow on his head with the 
ſtock of the piſtol that had been juſt 
fired, reeled back a few paces; the other 
having fired at the murderer without 
ſucceſs, attempted to diſmount him, and 
ſucceeded: but while they were grap- 
pling with each other, the villain drew 
a knife, and ſtabbed his antagoniſt to 


the heart. He then, with the calm intre- 


pidity of a hero whois familiar with dan- 
ger, proceeded to rifle the pockets of 
the dead; and the ſurvivor having re- 
covered from the blow, and being im- 


periouſly commanded to deliver, was 


new obliged to comply. When the 
victor had thus obtained the pecuniary 
reward of his prowels, he determined to 
loſe no part w 4 the glory which as con- 
ueror was now in. his power: turning, 
therefore, to the unhappy gentleman 

whom he had plundered, he conde- 
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ſcended to inſult him with the applauſe» 


of conſcious ſuperiority; he told him, 
that he had never robbed any perſon, 
who behaved better; and as a tribute due 
to the merit of the dead, and as a token 
of his eſteem for the living, he gene. 
rouſly threw him back a ſhilling, to pre. 
vent his being ſtopped at the turnpike, 

He now remounted his horſe, and ſet 
off towards London: but at the turn. 
pike, a coach that was paying the toll 
obſtructed his way; and by the light of 
the flambeau that was behind it, he dif. 
covered that his coat was much ſtained 
with blood: this diſcovery threw hin 
into ſuch confuſion, that x attempted 
to ruſh by; he was however prevented; 
and his appearance giving great reaſon 
to ſuſpect his motive, he was ſeized and 
detained, e ' 

In the coach were two ladies, and x 


little boy about five years old. The la. 


dies were greatly alarmed when they 
heard that a perſon was taken who was 
ſuppoſed to have juſt committed a rob- 


bery and a murder: they aſked many 


queſtions with great eagerneſs; but their 
enquiries were little regarded, till a gen- 
tleman rode up, who ſeeing their dil. 
treſs, offered his aſſiſtance. The elder 
of the two ladies acquainted him, that 
her huſband, Sir Harry Freeman, w3s 
upon theroad in his return from Gravel- 


end, where he had been to receive ar 


only ſon upon his arrival from India, aſter 
an abſence of near ſix years; that herſelf 
and her daughter - in- law were come out 
to meet them, but were terrified with the 
apprehenſion that they might have beer 
{topped by the man who had juſt been 
taken into cuſtody. Their attention wis 
now ſuddenly called to the other fide of 
the coach by the child, who cried out in 3 
tranſport of joy There is my grand. 
papal' This was indeed the ſurvivor af 
the three who had been attacked by 
Bagſhot: he was mounted on his {er 
vant's horſe, and rode ſlowly by the lice 
of the chaiſe in which he had juſt place 
the body of his ſon, whoſe countenance 
was disfigured with blood, and whole 
features were ſtill impreſſed with the 
agonies of death. Who can exprels the 
grief, horror, and deſpair, with which 
a father exhibited this ſpectacle to 2 
mother and a wife, who expected a fol 
and a huſband, with all the tendernels 
and ardour of conjugal and parental a 
fection; who had long regretted his ab- 
ſence, who had anticipated the joy of hi 
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THE ADVENTUR ER. 


zturn, and were impatient to put into 
his arms a pledge of his love which he 
had never ſeen ! | SSI Ba 
| will not attempt to deſcribe that diſ- 
treſs, which tears would not have ſuf- 


| fered me to behold: let it ſuffice, that 


ſuch was it's effect upon thoſe who were 

reſent, that the murderer was not with- 
out difficulty. conducted alive to the pri- 
fon; and I am confident, that few who 
read this ſtory would have heard with 


regret that he was torn to pieces by the 


way. 
But before they congratulate them- 


| ſelves upon a ſenſe, which always diſ- 


tinguiſhes right and p. by ſponta- 


neous approbation and cenſure; let them 


tell me, with what ſentiments they read 
of a youthful monarch, who at the head 
of an army in which every man became 
a hero by his example, paſſed over 


mountains and deſarts, in ſearch of new 


territories to invade, and new potentates 
to conquer; who routed armies which 
could fearce be numbered, and took 
cities which were deemed OE 
Do they not follow him in the path of 
laughter with horrid complacency ? and 
when they ſee him deluge the peaceful 
fields of induſtrious ſimplicity with 
blood, and leave them deſolate to the 
widow and the orphan of the poſſeſſor, 
do they not grow frantic in his praiſe, 
and concur to deify the mortal who could 
conquer only for glory, and to return 
the kingdoms that he won? RY 
Ta theſe queſtions, I am confident 
the greater part of mankind muſt anſwer 
in the affirmative; and yet nothing can 
be more abſurd than their different - 
prehenſions of the Hero and the Thief. 
The condu& of Bagſhot and Alex- 
ander had in general the ſame motives, 
and the ſame tendency; they both ſought 
a ee, gratification at the expence of 
others; and every circumſtance in which 
tbey differ is greatly in favour of Bagſhot. 
Bagſhot, when he had loſt his laſt 
ſtilling, had loſt the power of gratifying 


every appetite whether criminal or in- 


nocent; and the recovery of this power 


was the object of this expedition. 
Alexander, when he ſet out to con- 
quer the world, poſſeſſed all that Bag- 
ſhot hoped to acquire, and more; all his 
appetites and paſſions were gratified, as 
far as the gratification of them was poſ- 
ible; and as the force of temptation is 
Unays ſuppoſed proportionably to ex- 
Enuate guilt, Alexander's guilt was 
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evidently greater than Bagſhot's, be- 
cauſe it cannot be PI that his 
bar js was equal. 
ut though Alexander could not 
equally increaſe the means of his own 
happineſs, yet he produced much more 
dreadful and extenſive evil to ſociety in 
the attempt. Bagſhot killed two men; 
and I have related the murder and it's 
conſequences, with ſuch particulars as 
_— rouze that ſenſibility, which 
often lies torpid during narratives of ge- 
neral calamity. Alexander, perhaps, 
deſtroyed a million: and whoever re- 
flets, that each individual of this num» 
ber had-ſome tender attachments which 
were broken by his death; ſome parent 
or wife, with whom he mingled tears in 
the parting embrace, and who longed 
with fond ſollicitude for his return; or, 
perhaps, fome infant whom his labour 
was to feed, and his vigilance protect; 
will ſee that Alexander was more the peſt 
of ſociety than Bagſhot, and more de- 
ſerved a gibbet in the proportion of a 
million to one. | 8 
It may, perhaps, be thought abſurd, 
to enquire into the virtues of Bagſhot's 
character; and yet virtue has never 
been thought incompatible with that of - 
Alexander. Alexander, we are told, gave 
proof of his greatneſs of mind by his 
contempt of aa, aL but as Bagſhot's 
danger was equally voluntary and im- 
minent, there ought to be no doubt but 
that his mind was equally great. Alexan- 
der, indeed, gave back the kingdoms. that 
he won: but after the conqueſt of a 
kingdom, what remained for Alexander 
to give? To aprince, whole country he 
had invaded with unprovoked hoſtility, 
and from whom he had violently wreſted 
the bleflings of peace, he — a dominion 
over the widows and orphans of thole he 
had ſlain, the tinſel of dependent great- 
neſs, and the badge of royal ſubjection. 
And does not Bagſhot defies equal ho- 9 
nour, for throwing back a ſhilling to the 
man, whoſe perſon he had inſulted, and 
whoſe ſon he had ſtabbed to the heart? 
Alexander did not raviſh or maſſacre . 
the women whom he found in the tents 
of Darius; neither did honeſt Bagſhot 
kill the gentleman whom he had plun- 
dered, when he was no longer able to 
reſiſt. | 535 
If Bagſhot, then, is juſtly dragged to 
priſon, amidſt the tumult of rage, me- 
naces, and exeerations; let Alexander, 
whom the lords of reaſon have extolled 


„„ 
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for ages, be no longer thought worthy . _ 


of a triumph. EN | 
- As the acquiſition of honour is fre- 
quently a motive to the riſque of life, it 
is of great importance to confer it only 
upon virtue; and as honour is conferred 
by the public voice, it is of equal mo- 
ment to ſtrip thoſe vices of their diſguiſe 
which have been miftaken for virtue, 
The wretches who compoſe the army of 
a tyrant, are aſſociated by folly in the 
ſervice of rapine and murder; and that 
men ſhould imagine they were deſerving 
honour by the maſſacre of each other, 
merely to flatter ambition with a new 
title, 1s 
as any that has perplexed reaſon, and as 
_ groſs an abſurdity as any that has dif- 
graced it. It is not, indeed, ſo much to 
unith vice, as to prevent miſery, that I 
wiſh to ſee it always branded with in- 
famy: for even the ſucceſſes of vice ter- 
minate in the anguiſh of diſappointment. 
To Alexander, the fruit of all his con- 
queſts was tears; and whoever goes about 


to gratify intemperate wiſhes, will labour 


to as little purpoſe, as he who ſhould at- 
tempt to fill a fieve with water. 


rhaps as inſcrutable a myſtery 
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I was accidentally led to purſue my 
ſubje& in this train, by the ſight of an 
hiſtorical chart, in which the riſe, the pro. 
greſs, the declenſion, and duration of em. 
pire, are repreſented by the arrangement 
of different colours; and in which, nat 
only extent, but duration is rendered a 
ſenſible object. The Grecian empiie, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by a deep red, js 
a long but narrow line; becauſe, though 


Alexander marked the world with his 


colour from Macedonia to Egypt, yet the 
colours peculiar to the hereditary po- 
tentates whom he diſpoſſeſſed, again took 
place upon his death: and indeed, the 
queſtion whoſe name ſhall be connected 
with a particular country as it's king, 
is to thoſe who hazard life in the deci. 
ſion as trifling as whether a ſmall ſpot 
in-a chart ſhall be ſtained with red or 
yellow. That man ſhould be permitted 
to decide ſuch queſtions by means ſo 
dreadful, is a reflection under which he 


only can rejoice, who believes that GOD 


ONLY REIGNS; and can appropriate 
the promiſe, that ALL THINGS SHALL 
WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD. 
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SUNT QUI ROGATAM RETTULERINT PRECES 
TULISSE CHRISTO, REDDERET UT REO | 


LUMEN JACENTI, TUM INVENIT HALITUM 
VITE INNOYA TUM, VISIBVS INTEGRIS, 


PaypexT. 


AS RESCU'D FROM INTENDED WRONG, 

THE MODEST VIRGIN PAC'D ALONG, 

BY BLASTING HEAV'N DEPRIY'D OF DAY 
BENEATH HER FEET TH" ACCUSER LAY! 
SHE MARK'D, AND SOON THE PRAY'R AROSE. 
TO HIM WHO BADE US LOVE OUR FOES3z „N 

BY FAITH ENFORC'D THE YVIOUS CALL 

AGAIN RELUM'D THE SIGHKTLESS BALL» 


| O LOVE AN ENEMY, is the diſtin- 
1 guiſhing characteriſtic of a reli- 
gion, which is not of man but of GOD. 
It could be delivered as a precept only 
by Him who lived and died to eitabliſh 


it by his example. 2 
At the cloſe of that ſeaſon in which 
human frailty has commemorated ſuf- 


ferings which it could not ſuſtain, a ſea- 
ſon in which the moſt zealous devotion 
can only ſubſtitute a change of food for 
a total abſtinence of forty days; it can- 


not, ſurely, be mcongruous to conſider, 


what approaches we can make to that 
divine love which theſe ſufferings ex- 


Y 


preſſed, and how far man, in imitation 


of his SAVIOUR, can bleſs thoſe who 
curſe him, and return good for evil. 
We cannot, indeed, behold the exam- 
ple but at a diſtance; nor conſider it 
without being ſtruck with a ſenſe of our 
oven debility: every man who compares 
his life with this divine rule, inſtead of 
exulting in his own excellence, wil 
ſmite his breaſt like the publican, and 
cry out God be merciful to me a {in- 
* ner!* Thus to acquaint us with out. 
ſelves may, perhaps, be one uſe of the 


preg ut the precept cannot, ſurely, 
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I know it will be ſaid, that our paſ- 
as are not in our power; and that 


efore a precept to love or to hate 
0 mph for if the gratification of 


our wiſhes was offered us to love a 
2 rangeras we love a child, we could not 
la the condition, however we might 
Were the reward. 


But admitting this to be true, and that 


Je cannot love an enemy as we love a 
end; it is yet equally certain, that we 
Wray perform thoſe actions which are pro- | 
luced by love from a higher principle: 


e may, perhaps, derive moral excellence 


rom natural defects, and exert our rea- 


on inſtead of indulging-a paſſion, If 


ur enemy hungers, we may feed him; 


and if he thirſts, we may give him drink: 
this, if we could love him, would be our 
ondut; and this way ſtill be our con- 
duct, though to love him is impoſſible. 
ie Chnifan will be prompted to re- 
lieve the neceſſities of his enemy, by his 


Ive to God: he will rejoice in an oppor- 


tunity to expreſs the zeal of his gratitude 
and the alacrity of his obedience, at the 
fame time that he appropriates the pro- 
miſes, and anticipates his reward. 

But though he who is beneficent upon 
theſe principles, may in the Scripture 
ſenſe be ſaid to love his enemy; yet 
ſomething more may ſtill be effected: 


WS the paſſion itſelf in ſome degree is in our 


owerz we may riſe to a yet nearer emu- 
. of divine forgiveneſs; we may 
think as well as act with kindneſs, and 
be ſanctified as well in heart as in life. 
Though love and hatred are neceſſarily 
produced in the human breaſt, when the 


proper objects of theſe paſſions occur, as 


the colour of material ſubſtances is ne- 
ceſſarily perceived by an eye before 


which they are exhibited; 2 it is in our 


power to change the paſhon, and to 
cauſe either love or hatred to be excited, 
by placing the ſame object in different 
circumſtances; as a changeable ſilk of 
blue and yellow may be held fo as to 
excite the 1dea either of yellow or blue. 

No a& is deemed more injurious, or 
reſented with greater acrimony, than the 
marriage of a child, eſpecially of a 
daughter, without the conſent of a pa- 
rent: it is frequently conſidered as a 
breach of the ſtrongeſt and tendereſt ob- 
Ugations; as folly and ingratitude, trea- 
chery, and rebellion. the imputa- 
tion of theſe vices, a child becomes the 
obje& of indignation and reſentment; 
ndignation and reſentment in the breaſt, 
therefore, of the parent, are neceſſarily 
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excited; and there can be no doubt but 
that theſe are ſpecies of hatred. But if 
the child is conſidered as ſtill retaining 
the endearing {oftneſs of filial affection, 
as ſtill longing for reconciliation, and 
profaning the rites of marriage with tears; 


as having been driven from the path of 


duty, only by the violence of paiſions 


which none have r reſiſted, and 


which many have indulged with much 


greater turpitude; the ſame object that 


before excited indignation and reſent - 
ment, will now be regarded with pity, 
and pity is a ſpecies of love. | 
Thoſe, indeed, who reſent this breach 
of filial duty with implacability, though 
perhaps it is the only one of which the 
en has been guilty, demonſtrate 
that they are without natural affection 
and that they would have proſtituted 
their offspring, if not to luſt, yet to af- 
fections which are equally vile and ſor- 
did, the thirſt of gold, or the cravings of 
ambition: for he can never be thought to 
be ſincerely intereſted in the felicity of 
his child, who when ſome of the means 
of happineſs are loſt by indiicretion, ſuf- 
fers his reſentment to take away the reſt. 
Among friends, fallies of quick re- 
ſentment are extremely frequent, Friend 
ſhip is a conſtant reciprocation of bene- 
fits, to which the ſacrifice of private in- 
tereſt is ſometimes neceſſary: it is com- 
mon for each to ſet too much value upon 
thoſe which he beſtovys, and too little up- 
on thoſe which he receives; this mutual 
miſtake in ſo important an eſtimation, 
produces mutual charges of unkindneſs 
and ingratitude; each perhaps profeſſes 


himſelf ready to forgive, but neither will 


condeſcend to be forgiven. Pride, there- 
fore, ſtil] increaſes the enmity which it 
began; the friend is conſidered as ſelfiſh, 
aſſuming, injvrious and revengeful; he 
conſequently becomes an obje& of ha- 
tred: and while he is thus conſidered, ta 
love him is impoſſible. But thus to con- 
ſider him, is at once a folly and a fault: 
each ought to reflect, that he is, at leaſt 
in the opinion of the other, incurring the 
crimes that he imputes; that the founda- 
tion of their enmity is no more than a 
miſtake; and that this miſtake is the ef- 
fect of weakneſs or vanity, which is 
common to all mankind: the character 
of both would then aſſume a very dif- 


ferent aſpect, love would again be excit- 


ed ” the return of it's object, and each 
would be impatient ro exchange acknow- 
ledgments, and recover the felicity which 
was ſy near being loſt, N 
| | | But, 


4 
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But, if after we have admitted an ac- 
quaintance to our boſom as a friend, it 
ſhould appear that we had miſtaken his 
character; if he ſhould betray our con- 
fidence, and ufe the knowledge of 
our affairs, which ow he obtained 
by offers of ſervice, to effect our ruin; if 
he defames us to the world, and adds 


perfury to falſhood; if he violates the 


chaſtity of a wife, or ſeduces a daugh- 
ter to proſtitution; we may ſtill conſider 
him mn ſuch circumſtances as will incline 
ns to fulfil the precept, and to regard 
him without the rancour of hatred or the 
fury of revenge. | 


Every character, however it may de- 


ſerve puniſhment, excites hatred only in 
proportion as it appears to be malicious; 
nd pure malice has never been imput- 
ed to human beings. The wretch, who 
has thus deceived and injured us, ſhould 
be conſidered as having ultimately in- 
tended; not evil to us, but good to him- 
ſelf. It ſhould alfo be remembered, that 
he has miſtaken the means; that he has 
forfeited the friendſhip of Him whofe 
favour is better than life, by the ſame 
conduct which forfeited ours; and that 
to whatever view he ſacrifice our tem- 
poral intereſt, to that alſo he ſacrified his 
own hope of immortality; that he is now 
_ feeking felicity which he can never find, 


and incurring puniſhment that will laſt. 


for ever. And how much better than this 


« 


—— 
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wretch is he, in whom the contemplyiy 
of his condition can excite no pity! Su 
ly, if ſuch an enemy hungers, we map, 
without ſuppreſſing any paſhon, givehin 
food; for who that ſees a crimina] drap 

ed to execution, for whatever crime 


would refute him a cup of cold water 


On the contrary, he, whom GOD hx 
forgiven, mult neceſfarily become ama. 
ble to man: to conſider his charate 
without prejudice or partiality, afterj 
has been changed by repentance, is 
love him; and impartially to confideri, 


is not only our duty but our interet, 


Thus may we love our enemies, au 
add a dignity to our nature of which pz 
gan virtue had no conception. But ifty 

ve our enemies is the glory of x 
Chriſtian, to treat »thers with coldneſz 
neglect, and malignity, is rather the re. 
Unpro. 
voked enmity, the frown of unkindnek, 
and the menaces of oppreſſion, ſhould he 
far from thoſe” who profeſs themſelves 
to be followers of Him who in his lie 
went about doing good; who inſtantly 


. proach of a fiend than a man. 


healed a wound that was given in hö 


defence; and who, when he was fainting 


in his laſt agony, and treated with 
mockery and deriſion, conceived at once 
a prayer and an apology for his mur. 
derers; © FATHER, FORGIVE THF; 
* THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THIY 
6 Do. 85 . 
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* THEY LIGHTLY 


Vis. 


SKIM, 


AND GENTLY SIP THE DIMPLY RIVER'S BRIMe 


HE character of the ſcholars of 
| the preſent age will not be much 
injured or miſrepreſented by ſaying, that 
they ſeem to be ſuperficially acquainted 
with a multitude of ſubjects, but to go 
to the bottom of very few. This ap- 
pears in criticiſm and pou learning, 
as well as in the abſtruſer ſciences: by 
the diffuſion of knowledge it's depth is 
abated. 9 | 
Eutyches harangues with wonderful 
plauſibility on the diſtin& merits of all 
the Greek and Roman claſſics, without 
having thoroughly and attentively per- 
uſed, or entered into the ſpirit and ſco 
of one of them. But Eutyches has di- 
ligently digeſted the diſſertations of Ra- 


in, Bouhours, Felton, i ill, and 
Rollin; treatiſes that adminiſter great 


conſolation to the indolent and incuri- 
ous, to thoſe who can tamely reſt fa 
tis fied with ſecond-hand knowledge, as 


they give conciſe accounts of all the 
great heroes of antient literature, and 
enable them to ſpeak of their ſeveral 
characters without the tedious drud- 
gery of peruſing the originals. But the 
characters of writers, as of men, are of 
a very mixed and complicated natuie, 
and are not to be comprehended in 6 
ſmall a compaſs: ſuch objects do not ad- 


mit of being drawn in miniature, with 


accuracy and diſtinctneſs. 
To the preſent prevailing 2 5 
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h_moraliſts and French critics, 
wo imputed the ſuperficial ſhew of 


learning and abilities of which I am 


complaining. And fince theſe alluring 


authors are become not only ſo faſhion- 


able an amuſement of thoſe who call 
themſelves the polite world, but alſo 
engroſs the attention of academical ſtu- 
dents, I am tempted to enquire into the 
merits of the moſt celebrated among 
them of both kinds. e 

That Montagne abounds in native 
wit, in quick penetration, in a perfect 
knowledge of the human heart, and the 
various vanities and vices that lurk in it, 
cannot be juſtly denied. But a man who 


[undertakes to tranſmit his thoughts on 


life and manners to poſterity, with the 
hopes of entertaining »nd amending fu- 
ture ages, muſt be either exceedingly 
rain or exceedingly careleſs, if he ex- 
pects either of theſe effects can be pro- 
duced by wanton ſallies of che imagi- 


nation, by uſeleſs and impertinent di- 


oreſfions, by never forming or follow- 
ing any regular plan, never claſſing or 
confining his thoughts, never changing 
or rejectin 


to him. Vet this appears to have been 


che conduct of our celebrated eflayitt: 


and it has produced many aukward 
imitators, who under the notion of writ- 
ing with the fire and freedom of this live- 
ly old Gaſcon, have fallen into confuſed 
rhapſodies and unintereſting egotiſms. 
But theſe blemiſhes of Montagne are 
tiling and unimportant, compared 
with his vanity, his indecency, and his 


ſcepticiſm, That man muſt totally have 


ſuppreſſed the natural love of honeſt re- 
putation, which is ſo powerfully felt 
by the truly wiſe and good, who can 
calmly fit down to give à catalogue of 
lis private vices, and publiſh his moſt 
ſecret infirmities, with a pretence of ex- 
kibiting a faithful picture of himſelf, 
and of exactly pourtraying the minuteſt 
features of his mind. Surely he de- 
ſerves the cenſure Quintilian beſtows 
on Demetrius, a celebrated Grecian 
fatuary, that he was * nimius in veri- 
tate, et ſunilitudinis quam pulchritu- 
* dinis amantior - more ſtudious of 
* likeneſs than of beauty. 

Though the maxims of the Duke de 


a Rochefoucault, another faſhionable _ 


Philoſopher, are written with expreſ- 
we elegance, and with nervous brevity; 
yet I muſt be pardoned for affirming, 
that he who labours to lefſen the dig- 
uity of human nature, deſtrpys many 


any ſentiment that occurs 
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efficacious motives for practiſing wur- 
thy actions, and deſerves ill of his fel- 
low creatures, whom he paints in dark 


and 9 colours. As the opi- 


nions of men uſually contract a tinc- 


ture from the circumſtances and condi- 


tions of their lives, it is eaſy to diſcern 
the chagrined courtier, in the fatire 
which this polite miſanthrope has com- 
poſed on his own ſpecies. According 
to his gloomy and uncomfortable ſy- 
ſtem, virtue is merely the reſult of tem- 


per and conſtitution, of chance or of va- 


nity, of faſhion or the fear of loſing re- 
putation. Thus humanity is brutal- 
ized; and every high and generous 'priu- 
ciple is repreſented as unaginary, ro- 
mantic, and chimerical; reaſon, whick 
by ſome is too much aggrandized and 
al moſt deified, is here degraded into an 
abject ſlave of appetite and paſſion, and 
deprived even of her juſt and indiſputable 
authority. As a Chriſtian, and as a 
man, I deſpiſe, I deteſt, ſuch debafing 
principles. | | 
Rochefoucault, to give a ſmartneſs and 
ſhortneſs to his ſentences,” frequen 
makes uſe of the antitkeſis, a mode f 
{peaking the moſt tireſome and diſguſt- 
ing of any, by the ſameneſs and ſimila- 
rity of the periods; and ſometimes, in 
order to keep up the point, he neglects 
the propriety and juſtneſs of the ſent- 
ment, and groſsly contradicts himſelf. 
* Happinels,' ſays he, conſiſts in the 
< taſte, and not in the things: and it is by 


© enjoying what a man loves, that he 


© becomes happy; not by having what 
© others think Nabe n 
doctrine contained in this reflection, is 
the great our of imagination with re- 
gard to felicity: but, adds the retlector, 
in a following maxim —* We are 
© never ſo happy or ſo miſerable, as we 
© imagine ourſelves to be: which is 
certainly a plain and palpable contra- 
diction of the foregoing opinion. And 
of ſuch contradictions many inftances 
might be alledged in this admired writ- 
er, which evidently ſhew that he had 


not digeſted his thoughts with phtiloſo- 


hical exactneſs and preciſion. 

But the characters of La Bruyere de- 
ſerve to be ſpoken of in far different 
terms. They are drawn with ſpirit and 

ropriety, without a total departure 

rom nature and reſemblance, as ſome- 

times is the caſe in pretended pictures of 
life. In a few inſtances only he has 
failed, by overcharging his portraits 
with many ridiculous features that can- 
| a 


enn 


— 
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not exiſt together in one ſubject; as in 


the character of Menalcas the abſent 


man, which though applauded by one 


_ of my predeceſſors, is ſurely abſurd 
and falk n ; 


e to nature. This author ap- 

to be a warm admirer of virtue, 

and a ſteady promoter of her intereſt: he 
was neither aſhamed of Chriſtianity, nor 
afraid to defend it: accordingly, few 
have expoſed the folly and abſurdity of 
modiſh infidels, of infidels made by va- 
nity and not by want of conviction, 
with ſo much ſalidity and pleaſantry 
united: he diſdained to ſacrifice truth to 
levity and licentiouſneſs. Many of his 
characters are perſonal, and contain al- 
luſions which cannot now be underſtood. 


It is, indeed, the fate of perſonal ſatire to 
_* periſh with the generation in which it is 


expected from one whopropoſed the diſ- 


written: 3 ſtrokes in Theo- 
phraſtus himſelf, perhaps, appear coarſe 
or inſipid, which the Athenians looked 
wpon - with admiration. A different 
age and different nation render us inca- 


pable of reliſhing ſeveral beauties in the 


Alchymiſt of Johnſon, and in the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes. . 
Saint Evremond is a florid and ver- 


boſe trifler, without novelty or ſolidity 


in his reflections. What more can be 


_ flute and affected Petronius for his 


model in writing and living? 

- As the corruption of ovr taſte is not 
of equal conſequence with the deprava- 
tion of our virtue, I ſhall not ſpend fo 


much time on the critics, as I have done 


* 


on the moraliſts of France. | 


How admirably Rapin, the moſt po⸗ 
lar among them, was qualified to fit 


in judgment upon Homer and Thucy- 
dides, Demoſthenes and Plato, may be 


athered from an anecdote preſerved by 


enage, who affirms upon his own 
knowledge, that Le Fevre of Saumur 
furniſhed this aſſuming critic with the 
Greek paſſages he had occaſion to cite, 
Rapin himſelf ben — — of 


that language. The cenſures and the 


commendations this writer beſtows, are 


eneral and ifidiſcriminate; without ſpe- 
| Seeing the reaſons of his * 


obation or 
diſlike, and without alledging the paſ- 


ſages that may ſupport his opinion: 
wher 


eas juſt criticiſm demands, not on- 


ly that every beauty or blemiſh be mi- 


nutely pointed out in it's different degree 
and kind, but alſo that the reaſon and 
foundation of excellencies and faults 


be accurately aſcertained. 


Boſſu is uſually and juſtly placed at 
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the head of the commentators on Az; 
totle's poetics, which certainly he yy. 
derſtood and explained in a more mz. 
ſterly manner than either Beni or Caſe. 
vetro: but in one or two inſtances he 
has indulged a love of ſubtilty and 
groundleſs refinement. That I may 
not be aceuſed of affecting a kind of 
hatred againſt all the French critics, 
would obſerve, that this learned writer 
merits the attention and diligent peruſil 
of the true ſcholar. What 1 principal. 
ly admire in Boſſu, is the regularity of 


his plan, and the exactneſs of his me. 


thod; which add utility as well as beay. 
ty to his work. * | 
Brumoy has diſplayed tlie excellencie; 
of the Greek t y in a judicious 
and comprehenſive-manner. His tran. 
lations are faithful and elegant; and the 


- analyſis of thoſe plays which, on ac. 


count of ſome circumſtances in antient 
manners, would ſhock the readers of this 


age, and would not therefore bear an 


entire verſion, is perſpicuous and full. 
Of all the French critics, he and the ju. 
dicious Fenelon have had the juſtice to 
confeſs, or perhaps the penetration to per. 


ceive, in what inſtances Corneille and 
Racine have falſified and modernized the 


characters, and over- loaded with unne- 
ceſſary intrigues the ſimple plots of the 
ancients. | . 

Let no one, however, deceive himſelf 


in thinking, that he can gain a compe-, 


tent knowledge either of Ariſtotle or do. 
phocles from Boſſu or Brumoy, how 
excellent ſoever theſe two commentator 
may be. To contemplate theſe exalted 
geniuſes through ſuch mediums, is like 
beholding the orb of the ſun, during an 


eclipſe, in a veſlel of water. But let him 


eagerly preſs forward to the great origi- 
ae Juvet integros — 2 
His be the joy t approach th' untaſted 


* ſprings.* Let him remember that the 


Grecian writers alone, both critics and 
ets, are the beſt maſters to teach, in 
ilton's emphatical ſtyle, What the 


las are of a true epic poem, what af 
a a dramatic, what of a lyric; what de- 


© corum is; which is the grand maſtr- 
© piece to obſerve. This would mak 
© them ſoon perceive, what deſpicable 
© creatures our common rhymers and 
« play-wrights be; and ſhew them, whit 

religious, what glorious and magnif- 

cent uſe might be made of poetry, bot 
in _ and human things. 
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' THE WIr TCH THAT OFTEN HAS DECETV'D, 
"TROUGH TRUTH HE SPEAKS, IS NE'ER BELIEV'D, 


1 . 5. HEN Ariſtotle was once aſked, 
what a man could gain by ut- 
tering falſehoods, he replied “ Not to 
6 ed when he ſhall tell the 


art of @ liar ig at once ſo 
hateful ant contemptible, that even of 
thoſe who have loſt their virtue it might 
be expected, that from the violation of 
truth they ſhould be reſtrained by their 
pride. Almoſt every other vice that fiſ 
graces. human nature may be kept in 
countenance by applahſe and aſſociation: 
the corrupter of virgin innocence _ 
himſelf envied by the men, and at lea 
not deteſted by the women: the drunk - 


ard may cafily unite with beings devot- 


el like himſelf to noily merriments 15 
ſilent inſenſibility, Who will celebrate his: 


5.448 
* 5 
; 


AY 
ot : 4 . 


vices. of in tempe- 


of his proweſs, and tell with rapture of 
the — 


teſted by 
« devils,” 


20 


and ſo ſeverely puniſhed, an adequate 
h would not readily be found. , 
et ſoit is, that in defiance of Calbe, 
and contempt, truth is frequently viglatꝰ 
ed; and ſcarcely the moſt vig iat and 
unremitted circumſpection will” ſecure 
him that mixes with mankind, from 
being hourly deceived by men of whom 
it can ſcarcely be imagined that they 
mean any injury to him profit to 
themſelves; even where the ſubjeEtof con- 
verſation could not have been expected 
to put the paſſions i wotiou, or q have 
excited either hope r fear, or 5 or 
malignit ſufficient to induce an 
to put his reputation in hazard, wer 
little he might value it, or to overpower 
the love of truth, however weak might . 
be it's influence. — 
The eaſuilts have very diligently diſ- 


© tinguifhed lyes into their ſeveral claſſes, 
according te: theifwavious degrees of 
malignitys hut they have, I think, ge- 


rally omitted that which is moſt com- 


mon, and, perhaps not leaſt miſchievous ; 


which, ſince the Moraliſts have not given 


d it name, 1 ſhall diſtinguiſh as the LyE 
VAN. 


nily avoided; at leaſt, that none ſhould are noteafily diſcovered. 


(on; and that to guilt ſo cafily detected, 
* SE al 


"VA ts, indeed, often ſuffered to 


that would watch her motions, can mow ; 


purſued by ſuſpicion; becauſe he 
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his work in manuſcript; if a criminal of 
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be at reſt: fra and malice are bounded® 


in their influene 


agen- 


4,8 5 
abſtracted ane 
= 


oods. 
It is 


8 only in having ſeen what they have not 


Such an accidental advantage, 


one would think ſhould not be 
unterfeited:; 
as it is, 
produces innumerable narratives, all 


equally falſe; but more or leſs credible 


to the {kill or confidence 
How many may a man 


in proporti 
of the re 


of diffuſive converſation count among 
his acquaintances, whoſe lives have been 


eſs eſcapes; who 
ut in a ſtorm, or 
e count without 


ſignali e by numbe 


'-"F . 
mourney into 


Adventures than befel the knight- | 


errants of antient times in pathleſs foreſts 

r enchanted caſtles! How many muſt 
he 1d” prod1- 
urrence and for 


ders inviſible to every-other eye, only to 
ſupply them with Tubje&s off converſa- 
tion! | ng ke” 


Others there are that amuſe them- 


{elves with the diſſemination - of falſe- 
hood, at greater hazard of detection and 


—ecive others without any gain or glory 


diſgrace; men marked out by ſome lucky: 


planet for univerſal confidence and. 
Fendi , who have been conſulted in 


every difficulty, exiſted with every ſe- 
cret, and ſummoned to every tranſac- 
tion: it is the ſupreme felicity af theſe 
men to ſtun all companies with noiſy 
information; to ſtil] doubt, and over- 


or authentic intelligence. A Har of this 
kind, witch fro | 


bear crys pig certain knowledge 


ſcure club, and, till time diſcovers his 
impoſtures, dictates to his heareys with 
uncontrouled authopity; for if a public 


queſtion be ſtarted, he Was preſent at the 7 


debate; if a new faſhiog bs mentioned, 
he was at court the firft day of It's ap- 
pearancez if a new performance f lite- 
rawre draws the attention of the public, 
he has patronized the author, and ſeen 


ves at adif, 


This kind 


„ ſeen.” 
44 4 to neither implies merit, nor confers 
9 igni 


It is apparent, that the inventors of all 
theſe fictions intend ſome exaltation 
of themſelves, and are led off by the 
purſuit of honour from their attendance 
upon truth; their narratives always im- 

pi ſome conſequenee in favour of their 
courage, their ſagacity, or their activity, 
their familiarity with the learncd, or 


their reception among the great; they 


are always bribed bythe preſent pleaſure 
of ſeeing themſelvoß u 
that ſurround them, "and receiving the 


homage of ſilent attention and envious” 


"admiration. __. 
But Fanity is ſometimes excited to 


< fiction by leſs viſible gratifications: the 
 prefent age abounds with a race of liars 


who are content with the conſciouſneſs 
of falſehood, and whole pride is to de. 


*to themſelves. Of this tribe it is the 
lupreme pleaſure to remark a lady in the 
playhouſe or the park and to publiſh, 
under the character of a man ſuddenly 
enamouxed, an advertiſement in the news 
of the next day, containing a minute de- 
ſcription of her perſon and her dreſs. 


From this artifice, however, ho ther. 


effect can be expected, than perturba- 


memory or briſk tions which the writer gan never ſee, and 


imagination, is often the oracle of an vb 


eonjectures of which he ean never be in- 
| ed : ſome miſchief, however, he 


hopes he has done; and to have done 


miſchief is of ſomes importance. He 
ſets his invention c Work again, and 
produces a narrative of 4 robbery or 2 
murder, with all the circumſtances o 


1 and . accurately adjuſted. 
his is a jeſt of ow, 4 effect and longer 


duration: if he fixes his ſcene at a pro- 


per diſtance, he may for ſeveral — 
| — keep 


erior to thoſe. 


keep 
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keep a wife in terror f her huſha: | 
a mother for her ſong Aud plea@himſelf the ſecurity of liter 
with reflecting, that by his abilities and Willi ſhame, | 
audreſs ſome addition is made to the h al | | 
miſcries of lite. 1 awakened to a ſenſe of their crimes, 
There is, I think, an antient law in denuſeiations of a whi pin | 
Scotland, by which EAAstNG-MAK IN pillory: ſince many are ſo inf 
was capitally paniſned. I am, indeed, right and wrong, that th W-, 
far from deſiring to increaſe in this ſtandard of action but the law pap 
kingdom the numher ofiexecutions; yet guilt, but as they dread puniſhment 
I cannot but thin that ey who de- _ | 
ſtroy the confidence; of ſociety, weaken 
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their hands, and 
2 
© their Lord. Ang how doſt thou con · 
| ny. friends te exalted idea of the 
love for the Univerſal preſence'sf the Infinite Mind 
follow- . "van be expreſſed, adequately to the digs 
| followin 
from 
thy preſence? If I elimb up into hea- 
* ' ven, thou art there If I ge down ts 
0U maꝝ remember that in my trea- 6 hell, lo, thou art there alſc Itake 
* tile on the Sublime, I quoted a *« wings and fly toward the morning, or 
Firiking example of it from Moſes the remain in the Uttermoſt parts of the 
ewiſn law=givery Let there be light, © weſtern ocean, even there alſo«-" the 
and there was light.” I have ſince met poet does not ſay A thee," 
nth a large volume tranſlated into Greek but far moref® ibly and emphatic: ly— 
by theorderof Ptolamy, containingallthe thy right«hand ſhall hold Wich 
eligious opinions, ie Civil laws and cuſ- What ajelty and magnificence is the 
toms, of that ſingular and unaceounta- CREATOR of the world, before whom 
ble people And to confeſs the truth, the whole univerſe is repreſented as no- 
þ an greatly aſteniſhed at the incompa- thing, naß leſs than nothing, and va- 


Faich eel the utmoſt efforts of the + the waters. in the hollow of his hand? 

olt exalted genius of Greece. | 

At the appearance of Gov 

nountaing and the foreſts do not only a meaſure, and weighed: the moun- 

emble, as in Homer, buß are melted „ tains in m_ the hills in _ ba- 
| ; A 1 _. © lance?” 


; A * = To 1 i 
nd, or the credit of intelligence and interrupt 
harraſs the celighs 

8 


. * ; rplexthe timorou: 


N the library of the Benedictine ; flying pon the wings. of the wind: 


abie elevation of tes ſtile; and the fu- nit introduced ee the 2 | 
dme grandeur ofit's images, many of ſublime inquiry? Who hath meaſured 


and mated out heaven with a ſpan, and 
+ the # comprehended the duſt of the earth in 


* 


a 
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NK. . 
4 © lance?” Prodfice me, Terentianus, an forwargß the very borders of im- ſuc 
1 ' im e or defcr1 ion in Plato himſelf, fo probah ba Ain this inſtance juſtly Ea 
. der and dike! Where did repreſented Niobe ſitting diſconſolately ſtr! 
= theſe barb s learn Peak of three days together upon the tomb cf the 
EC | in terms that alone appear wo f her children, covered with a veil, and no! 
| kim ? How contemptible and vile he ob ſerving a profound ſilence. Such j- A: 
1 Mities q Homer and Heſiod, in com- lences are Something more affecting, n 
ſon is Jenovan of the illite- and more ſtrongi)y expreſſive of paſſion, tur 
4 teens; before whom, to uſe this than the moſt artfulſpgeches. In So- 2 
1 oe den words, all other gods are phocles, when the unfortunate Deiz- 0 
i * a$ a drop of a bucket, and are counted nira diſcover miſtake in having {ext . 
1 © ag the ſmall duſt of the balance! a poiſoned weltment to her huſband P 
3 4a Bc I !>een acquainted with this won- Hercules, her furprize and forrow at 1 
I *Gerful volume, while I was writing my unſpeakable, and ſhe anſwers not her ſery 
if treatiſ&on the Pathetic, I could have en- ſon, who acquaints her with the diſaſ. whi 
$1 riched my work " may ſtrokes of ter, but goes off the ſtage without ut. that 
{| © eloquence, more irrefiſtiblymoving than tering a fable. A writer unacquainted con 
" any I have borrgged from our three with nature and the heart, would hae this 
1 great tragedians, or even from the ten- put into her mouth twenty florid iambics, Was 
WW. der Si les himſelf. The ſame Mo- in which ſhe would bitterly have be— whe 
| ſes I fofmerly mentioned, relates the walled her misfortunes, and informed the «th 
4 | hiſtory of a youth ſold into captivity by ſpectators that ſhe'was going to die, *m 
is his hagthren, in a manner ſo deeply in- In repreſenting likewiſe the defols- p. 
1 tereffitig, with ſo Many little ſtrokes of tion and deſtruttſon of the cities of Ba. 1 
1 nate and Lun with ſuch penetrat- bylon and Tyre, theſe Jewiſh writers a 
i in®Khnowledge of the human heart, with have afforded many inſtances of tre * th 
| 4 ſuch various and unexpected changes of pathos. One of them expreſſes the er- a ui 
1 Fortune, and with ſuch a ſtriking and treme diſtreſs occaſioned by a faming ſerw 
iis L — diſcoyery, as cannot be read by this moving gireumſtance: © The of t 
is | t aſtoniſſiment ang ears; and t tongue of the Fins child cleaveth "10 
1 >, which, Lam almoſt confident,” Ariſtotle to the roof of his mouth for thick fed 
[| __ would have preferred to the ſtory of his the young children aſk bread, and 110 
1 admired Oedipus, forthe artificial man- no man bigaketh it unto them; the * fu 
| ner in which the recognition, <vayvaglecc, hands of the pitiful women have ſod- * T0 
is is effected, emerging nally from the den their own children.“ Which D 
| | | Incidents and circumiances of the ſtory * tender and affecting ſtroke reminds me pale, 
| | itſelf, and not from things extrinſicaland of the picture of a facked'city by Ari ries : 
11 uneſſential to the fable. 1 1 Theban, on which we have fh and 
| In another part we are preſented with often gazed with inexpreſſible delight: write 
[| VB the picture of a man moſt virtuous and that great artiſt ha prefed the con · PR 
is upright, who, fox the trial and exerciſe gern of a bleeding and dying moth) cth 
is of his fortitude and patience, is hurled "Jeſt her infant, who is creeping to ber F fro 
ifs don fn the ſummits of felicity into „ ſhould lick the blood that flows , 
iS the loweft depths of diſtreſs and deſpair. from her breaſt, and miſtake it for he 
: Mere ever ſorrow ant miſery and com- milk. ö A 
. paſſion expreſſed more forcibly and feel- In the ninth book of the Tliad, Ho. 
FE ingly, than by the behaviour of his mer repreſents the horrors of a con- 
i" friends who when they firſt diſcovered quered city, by ſaying, that her heros 
it him in ns altered condition deſtitute, ſhould be ſlain, helpfialacey overthrow, 
1535 afflited, tormented, * ſat down why er matrons raviſhed, and her whol 
2 © him upon the ground ſeven days, and race enſlaved. But one of theſe Jewilt A 
„ © ſeven nights; and none ſpake a word poets, by a ſingle circumſtance, has far ? 
pi unto him, for they ſaw Nt his grief more emphatically pointed out the ute : 
is „ was very great!t'* Let us tandidly deſolation of Babylon: * J will makes | 
1 | ronfeſs, that this noble paſſlageigequal, if man more precious than fine gold 8 
199 © motſuperior, to that celebratedeſefiption. * even a fingle perſon than the golden : 
| of parental ſorrow in AEſchylus; " © wedge of Ophir.“ FF! ] 
| ; that venerable father of tragedy, whoſe What ſeems = particularly excel. 4 
is fire and enthuſſaſm ſometimes force him lent in theſe g rs, is their Rom ly ex 
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f in. ſuch a hands and circurnflang ; on * 3 travelling ig greatneſs, of 
juſt each ſubjeRt, as are, beſt cul: © his ſtrength? '—lt 1 ist avenging God 
Tone | ſtrike the imagination ande of the pre Jews, whom the r 
wh + their deſcriptions. Thus, they think it n. in holds, and choſe antwer 


not enough to ſay, that Babylon, the 
« olory of kingdoms, ſhall never be 


p more ihabitedzi h t they add a pic- 


| and 
i lis 


— tureſque ſtroke, © neit zer ſhall the Arabi- 
In 0 can pitch his tent there; the wild beaſts 
Deis- « of the iſland Hall cry in their deſolate 
ig ſent C houſes, and eng heir pleaſant 
dba ces. N 

Wn You have heard me frequently ob- 
ot her ſerve, how much viſions, or images by 
diſaſ. Which a writer ſeems to behold objects 
Ut ut. that are abſent, or even non-exiſtent, 


contribute to the true ſublime. For 
this reaſon I have ever admired Miner- 


fainted 


7 'wa's ſpeech in the fifth book of the Iliad, 
ve wy where ſhe tells her favourite Diomede, 
ned the * that ſhe will purge his "bp from the 
lie, : * miſts of mortali an ive him 


leſola- 
of Ba- 


writers „Jans, that he might not be guilt 


F tre © the impiety of wounding any o the 
he er © celeſtial beings, Venus excepted.” Ob- 
amine, the ſuperior ſtrength and livelineſs 


« The of the following image: © h 
leaveth © (the tutelar Go! the Jews) "PS + 
thirkk dec the eyes of the young man, and he 
1. 20 ©faw; and behold, the mountain was 
ys full of horſes, and Fbariots of fire 
0 a 8 him! 

Which Do we ſtart, and tremble, and turn 


ds me pale, when Oreſtes exclaims that the fu- 
y Ariſ- ries are ruſhing N to ſeize him? 
have {0 and ſhall e be.Jeſs a ected with the 
lelight: writer who breaks out into the follows. i 


ng queſtion ; Who is this that come 
« oth from Edem, with dyed garments 
* e 3 that! is n. in * 


1e con- 
nother, 
to het 
» flows 
for het 


, Hos 


4 cons 


"No Ln. 


r clearly to diſcern the 20 that 
were at that time aſſiſting the Tros 
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fo -— a 72 that am mighty to ſave.— 
© Wheretore," reſumes the poet, 

© thou red in thine apparel, and * 
4. garments like him that treageth in the 
© wine-fat?'—" I have troddm 

© preſs alone, anſwers the G 

* of the people there was none with 
c 

( 

6 

c 


Re. 


me: for I will tread them in mine 
er and trample them in my far 

and their blood ſhall be ſprinkled pow 
my garments, and I will ſtain all my 

© raiine 


his country was threatened, cries out 


Ho long ſhall I ee the ſtandard, and 
© hear the ſound f the t ti And 
to repreſent tota Aeſolariiike f ima- 
gines he ſees the univerſe reduced to it's 
primitive chaos: I beheld the earth, 


* and lol it was N 
6 72 the heave „ 


by 014 all, I am Kaare Rruck 
with the beauty and boldneſs. of the 
Proſopopzias, and the rich variety, 


comparuitons _ h "eb every ** 
theſe” "extra ritings et 


by 


theſe to your views all think y 
curioſity will be ſufficiently — 
peruſe the book. itlelf from which they 
are drawn. Ang do not ſuffer yourſelf 
to be prejudiced àgainſt it, by the re- 
N raillery and fatire, which I 
now my friend and diſciple Porphyxy 
is perpetually pouring . the Jews. 


Far ewell ” 


| 3 


TY 


hrown, : IN MALA webt. 5 Ws 25 Hos; i 25 

| whole 4 © | E | | A ths ” F 

Jewiſh . ——— AIT IL rg AS ** DG iy. 

has far ; . TO SERIOUS MISCHIEFS LEAD, a Franen. 

make . | & . Th yila of 

make? cious- e various evils o 
> gold; Fong THE ADVENTURER. diſeaſe and poverty, in and ſorrow, 


F ol den din LY 


excel 
Aion of 
ſiuck 


mities to which all men are equal- 
ly expoſed, yet 12 ſpecies of intellec- 
Ul iltrels are thought to be peculiar 


Tas UGH there are Lo al ſha 


are frequently. derived from others; but 
me and confuſion are ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from ourſelves, and to be incurred 
only by the miſcondu&t which they 
puniſh, This * is indeed ſpe- 

cious ; 
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t. Another writer, full 4 | 
oF that ction with whic 


When I ſhall rd el out a few of 
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 eious; but I am Gnvinced by the ſtrong- that ſhophſ be made me, and adjuſting 


eſt evidence that it is not true: I can 


oo” experience to thee 
ill appear that I fuffer eonfiderable 


and as it 


have the moſt 


_ tion as Widvirtuous, was once my fa- 


vourite inciple: I advanced and de- 


fendedit in all companies; and as the laſt 


effort of my genius in it's behalf, I con- 


ive@ a feries of events by which it was 
Alt and eſtabliſned: and that I 
might ſubſtitute action for narrative, 


rules of the drama, and with great ap- 
plication and labour wrought it into a 
en it was finiſhed, I fat down, 
Uke Hercules after his 1 exulting 
in the paſt, and enjoying the future b 
— 1 — To every friend 
who faveuted me with a viſit, and when 
I went abroad I always put it into my 
pocket. Thus it became known to a 
circle that was always increaſing; and 
was at length mentioned with ſuch 
commendation to 4 very great lady, 
that ſhe was pleaſed to favour me with 


. _ a meſſage, by which I was invited to 


| breakfaſt at nine the next morning, and 
acquainted that a ſele& company would 
then expect the pleaſure of hearing me 
read my play. ke 


The delight that I received from the 
_ contemplation of my performance, the 
L 


. eneominm of my friends, and eſpe- 
_. cially this meſſage, was in my opinion 
an experimental proof of my principles, 
and a reward of my merit. I refleted, 
with great {elf complacence, upon the 
general complaint that genius was with - 
out patronage; and concluded, that all 


who had been neglected were unvror- 


| thy of notice, I believed that my own 
elevation vs not only certain but 
near; and that the repreſentatioꝶ of my 
play would be ſecured by a meſfage*to 
the manager, which would render the 
mortifying drudgery of ſollicitation and 
attendance unneceſſary. A 


Ht WIRE expeRations, Troſe 


early in the morning, and being dreſ- 
ſed long before it was time to ſet dut, 

anuſed myſelf by repeating the favou- 
rite paſſages of my tragedy aloud, form- 


ing Polite anſwers to the compliments 


decorate ſentiment with the beauties 
poetry, I regulated my ſtory by the 


the cereꝶ 


| of my viſit. / 
J obſe 


d the time appointed with 


| aſk foch punRuality, that I knocked at the 
by my teſtimony, it muſt be allowed to 
iſtinguiſhing character- 


. ſincerity. J 
That e man is happy in propor- 


door while the clock was ſtriking. Or. 
ders had been =" for my admuttance; 
and the porter being otherwiſe engaged, 
it happened that the ſervant whoſe place 
it was to introduce me opened the door 
in his ſtead, and upon hearing my 
name advanced directly before me into 
the room; ſo that no diſcovery was 
made of an enormous queue of brown 
pager, which ſome muſchievous brat 
lad with a crooked pin hung between 
the two locks of my major perriwig. 
I followed the yalet into à magnificent 
apartment; where after'T had got within 
a very large Indian ſcreen, I found five 
ladies and a gentleman. 75 
I was a little diſconcerted in my firſt 
addreſs, by the reſpe& that was ſhewn 
me, and the curioſity with which I was 
arded: however, I made my general 
obeiſance; and addrefling myſelf in 
particular to the elder of the ladies, 
whom I conſidered as my patroneſs, I 
expreſſed my ſenſe of the honour ſhe 
had done me in a ſhort ſpeech which 
Ehad preconceived fo che purpoſe; but 
1 was immediately informed, that the 
lady whoſe favour I had acknowledged 
was not yet come down: this miſtake 
increaſed my confuſion; for as I could 
not Again repeat the fame words, I re- 
fleted, that 1 ſhould be at laſt unpre- 
pared for the occaſion on which they 
were to have been uſed. The com- 
| - all this while continued ſtanding: 
therefore haſtily turned about, to re- 
connoitre my chair; but the moment L 
was ſeated, ceived every one la- 
bouring to ſtifſe 4 laugh. I inſtantiy 
ſuſpeRed that I had committed ſome ri- 
diculous indecorum, and I attempted to 
apblogize for I knew not what offence; 
but after ſome heſitation, my extreme 
ſenſibility ſtruck me ſpeechleſs. The 
gentleman, however; Kindly diſcovered 
=the cauſe of their merriment, by ex- 
daiming againſt the rude licentiouf- 
neſs of the vulgar, ard at the ſame time 
taking from behind me the pendulous 
W to the lionours of my head. 
his diſcoyery afforded me inexpreſ- 
fible relief, my paper tamellie was, 
thrown into the fire, and I joined in the 
laugh which it produced: but I was 


ſtill embarraſſed by the conſequences . 
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my miſtake, and expected the Je 
whom I had been invited, nn 
tude and apprehenſion. . ; 

When ſhe came in, the deference with 
which ſhe was treated by perſons who 
were ſo much my ſuperiors, ſtruck me 
with awe; my powers of recollection 
were ſuſpended, and I reſolved to ex- 


preſs my ſentiments only by the lowneſs 


of my bow and the diſtance of my be- 
haviour: 1 therefore haſtily retreated 
backward; and at the ſametime bowing 
witk che moſt profound reverence, un- 
happily overturned'the ſcreen, which in 
it's fall threw down the breakfalt table, 
broke- all the china, and Erippled. the 
ap-dog- In the micht of this ruin 

ſtood torpid in Hence and amazement, 
tunnel with the ſhrieks of the ladies, 
the ling of the dag, and the —_ 


of the china; and while I confidered 


mylelk as the author of ſuch complicat- 
ed miſchief, I believe I felt as keen an- 
guih as he who, with a halter about his 
neck, looks up while the other end of it 
is faſtening to a gibbet. OM ac 

The ſereen, however, was ſoon re- 


paced; and the broken china removed; 


and though the . the Ie! 


obje& of attention, Jet the lady ſome- 
times adverted to me: ſhe politely deſired 


that I would conſider the accident as of 


no conſequiencez the china, ſhe ſajd, was 
a trifle, and ſhe hoped Pompey was more 
fnghted than hurt. I made ſome apo- 
by, but with great confuſion- and in- 
2 at length, however, we were 
again ſeated, and breakfaſt was brought 
m. a 


Iwas extremely mortified to perceive, 
that the diſcourſe turned whollyupon the 
uttues of Pompey, and the conſequences 
of his hurt: it was examined with great 
attention and follicitude, and found to 
bea razure of the ſkin the whole length 
Mone of his fore legs. After ſome to- 
pical application, his cuſhion was placed 
in the corner by his lady, upon which he 
ky down, and. indeed whined piteouſly. 

| was beginning to recover from my 


jo mroduce a new. ſubje& of converſa- 
ton, when caſting: my eye downward I 
vas again thrown into extreme confu- 
bon, by ſeeing ſomerhing hang from the 
fore part of my chair, which I imagined 
be a portion of my ſhirt; though in- 

it was no other than the corner of 


THE ADVENTURER, 


ing the confuſion produced by the fall 
of the ſcreen had been left in the chair. 


pplegity, and had juſt made an attempt 


þropkin on which J fat, and which dur- 


embarraſſment was ſoon diſcover- 
d, though the cauſe was miſtaken; and 
the Iady hoping to remove it, by givi 
me an opportunity to diſpla my * 
ties without the reſtraint . 
requeſted that I would now give 


pected, and read my play. 


My play, therefore, I was obliged to 


+ produce; and having found an oppartu- 


nity haſtily. to button up the corner of 


the napkin 4 the manuſeript hy 
open in my lap, I began to read; and 
though my — was at firſt languid, tre- 
mulous, and irreſvlute, yet my attention 
was at length drawp from my ſituation 
to my ſubject; I pronounced "> great 
er emphaſis and propriety, aud I began 
to watch for the effects which I expect- 
ed to produce upon my auditors: but I 
was extremely * to find, that 
whenever J pauſed to give room for a 
remark or an encomium, the interval 
was filled with an ejaculation of pity for 
the dog, who ſtill continued to whine 


* 


uponchis cuſhion, and was lamented in 


theſe affedtionate and pathetic terms 
Ahl! poor, dear, pretty, little crea - 
© ture. ? 8 

incidents in the fourth act the paſſions 
were apparently intereſted; and I was 
juſt exulting in my ſucceſs, when the 
lady who ſat next me unhappily open- 


ing her ſnuff-box, which was not effect - 
ed without ſome difficulty, the duſt that 


flew up threw me into a fit of ſneezing, 
which inſtantly cauſed. my upper lip ta 
put me again out of countenance: I 


therefore haſtily felt for my handker- 


chief, and it was not with leſs emotion 


than if I hach ſeen a ghoſt, that I diſco- 


vered it had. been picked out of my 
pocket. In the mean time the opprobri- 


dus effuſion deſcended like an iciele to 


my chin; and the eyes of the company, 


which this a&cident had drawn upon me, 
were now turned away with looks which 


ſhewed that their pity was not proof 
againſt the ridicule of my diſtreſs. What 
I ſuffered at this moment, can neither be 
expreſſed nor conceived: I turned my 
head this way and that in the anguiſh of 
my mind, without knowing what I 
ſought; and at laſt holding up my ma- 
nuſcript before my face, I was compelled 
to make uſe of the end of my my 
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pleaſure which ſhe had impatieſſtiy ex- 


It happened, owe that by ſome 2 
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behaviour: 4 
ſays ſhe; © he plays theſe tricks with every 
"2" body; but it 1s his way, and nobody 


After many painful efforts I proceeded 
in my lecture, and again fixed th at- 
tention of my hearers. The fourth a&t 
was finiſhed, and they expreſſed great 
raden to hear the cataſtrophe: I 
therefgre began the fifth with freſh con- 
fidenei and vigour; but before I had 
read a page, I was interrupted by two 


entlemen of great quality, profeſſors of 


uckiſm, who came with a deſign to 


wait upon the ladies to an auction. | 
xroſe up with the reſt of the company 


when they came in; but what was my 


- aſtoniſhment, to perceive the napkin, 
—— had unfortunately ſecured by 


one corner, hang down from my waiſt to 


the ground! From this dilemma, how- 


ever, was delivered by the noble Buck 
who ſtood neareſt me; who ſwearing an 


oath of aſtoniſhment, twitched the nap- 


kin from me, and throwing it to the 
ſervant, told him that he had redeemed 
it from the rats, who were dragging it 
by degrees into a place where he would 


« never have looked for it. The young 


ladies were ſcarce leſs confounded at 
this accident than I; and the noble ma- 
tron herſelf was ſomewhat diſconcerted: 


ſhe ſaw my extreme confuſion, and 


thought fit to apologize fax her couſin's 
He is 4 wild boy, Six, 


© minds it. When we were once more 


ſeated, the Bucks, upon the peremp® 
tory refuſal of the ladies to go out, de- 
clared they would ſtay and hear the laſt 


act of my tragedy; I was therefore re- 
queſted to go on. But my ſpirits were 


quite exhauſted by the violent agitation 


of my mind; and I was intimidated 


by the preſenee of two perſons, who ap- 


peared to conſider me and my perform- 
ance as objects only of merriment and 
ſport. I would gladly have renounced 


all that in the morning had been the ob- 
ject of my hope, to recover the dignity 
which I had already loſt in my own eſ- 
timation; and had ſcarce any wiſh but 


to return without further 1 5 into 
the quiet ſhade of obſcurity. The ladies, 
however, would take no denial, and I 
was at length obliged to comply. 


I was much pleaſed and ſurprized at 


the attention with which my new auditors 
ſeemed to liſten as I went on: the dog 
was now. ſilent; I increaſed the pathos 
of my voice in proportion as I afcended 


the climax of diſtreſs, and flattered my- 


* HE ADVENT URBR. 
which I again buttoned into my boſom. f that 


anguiſh, The laughter into which the 


finiſh the firſt period. 


been ſuſtained by her own dignity, and 


ſelf thaß pgetry and truth would be gin 4 
victorious? but juſt at this criſis, th . 
ae who had diſengaged we Fo 
rom the napkin, deſired me to ſtop half c 
a moment; ſomething, he ſaid, had juf . | 
ſtarted into his mind, which if he did . 
not communicate he might forget: the . 
turning to his companion“ Jack, ſays Sc 


he, there was ſold” in Smithfield ng 
* longer ago than laſt Saturday, the 
© largeſt ox that ever I beheld in n 
© life.” The ridicule of this malicious 
apoſtrophe was ſo ftriking, that pityand 
decorum gave way, and my patronek 
herſelf burſt into laughter: upon me, in. 
deed, it produced a very different effed; 
for if I had been detected in an une. 
ceſsful attempt to pick a pocket, I could 
not have felt more ſhame, confuſion and 


company had been ſurprized, was, how. 
ever, immediately ſuppreſſed, and a ſevere 
cenſure paſſed upon the perſon who pro- 
duced it. To atone for the mortitica- 
tion which I had ſuffered, the ladies ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt impatience to hear the 
concluſibn, and I was encouraged by u- 
peated encomiums to proceed: but 
though I once ee pre to recol- 
le& myſelf, and again began the ſpeech 
in which I had been interruptec, yet 
my thoughts were ſtill diſtracted, my 
voice faltered, and I had ſcarce breath to 


This was remarked by my tormentor 
the Buck, who Tuddenly ſnatched the 
manuſcript out of my hands, declard 


that 1 did not do my play juſtice, and 3 
that he would fail it himſelf. He N. 
then began to read; but the affeched 11 
gravity of his countenance, the unnatu. Sabie 
ral tone of his voice, and the remem- „ 
brance of his late anecdote of the ox, equall 
excited ſenſations that were incompati |-emply 
ble both with pity and terror, and res Parrat 
dered me extremely wretched by 7 Wn 
ing the company perpetually on tif Le 
brink of laughter. 8 nin 


In the action of my play, virtue hal myſelf 
br 


{ 


exulte! in the enjoyment of inte ect 


and independent happineſs, during ak. no long 
ries of external calamities that termin. ſtole +; 
ed in death ; and vice, by thc fucceſsot gloomy 
her on projets, had been betraf ment, . 
into ſhame, perplexity, and confi. my com. 
Theſe events were indeed natural; Syd +: One 
therefore I poetically inferred, with ee 
the confidence of demonſtration, ii! 


f man of 
* the torments of Tartarus, and is | 
| f | | ; feli 


/ 
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. ceity of BIG um, were not neceſſary of the houſe, there was not in the world oY 


e ſtill « to the juſtification of th ges, fince any human being more wretched than 
„ the 4 whatever. in uality gut be pre- myxbelf. Tue de xt morning, when re- 
d me 0 nin in of externals, ; coollypon thoſe events, I would 
p half ce is ſtill the prerogative of virtue, ly ha reconcile my experience = 
d juſt x = 2 miſt be iufliet- my principles, even at the ex 5 | 


e did Fe. od by of my morals. I would haye ſuppoſed [ 
then N OS intel lery which I that — deſire of approbail} 1 1 
„ ſays ” ſuffered at they bry moment when this dinate, and that a virtuous e = 
Id no favourite ſenti Was read, produced about the opinion of others d have | 
„ the an irreſiſtible  convieala# that it was prevented all my diſtreſs; but 1 was = 
in m ge; becauſe, ex We dread of that compelled to acknowledge, that to ac- 1 
icious Jagiſhment which hac ingirectly de- quire this indifference was not poſſible, | 
y and I felt all the torment that could be and that no man becomes vicioſ by | 
ronels In the proſecution not etfecting. impoſſibilities: there may 1 
e, in- ch jeved to be be rote virtue. beyond Fenz; 1 
effectz iven from but to icious, we muſt either 15 | 
ntye- Mc of acci- ſomething from which we have power 

could wes of others; and the to abitain, or i ct benshg which f 
n and ry that I fuffered ſuddenly propa; we have power to To one, | 
ch the itlelf : for natgynly enjoy meat of therefore, . no expcdiint toTecov.r any | | 
how- as now at al ad lott, but ſetting __ | 


3 my play en n part of the credit 
uINs- 


ſevere both had d ed, was overt a truth, which 1 newly Gitzovered i 
o pro- el from it's found enz and I was ſo by means ſo ex 4 
tifica- much affected, that I 0 my leave with light; th this ar 'I 
es ex 2 57 haſte of diſtreſs and perplexity. date ar e in the Adventurer: 4 "x 
ar the i concern about what ſhonld be | m, Sir, you's, &c. 3 i 
by re- dls ** was departed ; , Res Drama FICUS.. 33 9 
but 25 lap t when [ wentWr ? * _ —— | 
recol- N ..4 1 / . 87 | 4 
ſpeech 5 . * | 
* No Jam Ar VE 8 | 
| | a | 


is "wy 


* GY 


Clared | . 

N 7 nn, * Js . 6. Would not have age 8 Ned 
Pr N conſequ of . or born to a ſmall eſtate, which he de- 

ied 1 addreſs g 17 "noe. termined to deln, therefore, as 
Natl 8 t . ſoon as he became age, tgag- 
mem⸗ Jon ig oh . ed part o his land to buy Fog and 

e yy K h — aftallion, a orſes for the courſe. - 
1 ke Was ucceſsful, and gain- 
reg ed ſeve Wide — 8 plates, as he is 


L eee *. zerhon is to hear the 
arratives of eakylother, I might 
Woner have d material f. a 


exponce 
lett - I not 4 to have 


9 more © . their 


now eve 
Mot very 


leg 
n the 


u 


* min but ſince ne .A#laſt, however, he diſcovered 
5 nd 2 WW 4 2 „s of ob! that iftary Den ht him more honour 
or . am- no lels neglebted bse that dg refolving, therefore, to be 
gal, 5 of mankind, I reſolved rich # #1111 Cious, he repleniſhied 

i * 1 5 * 7 lichation,, bat his 2 155 + mori gage, be- 
ui ſtole early th {from between can * a ſudden I daring better, and 
1 0 gloomy ſulſennefs and Frioto 500 not to tralt a jockey with liis 
uin. i "aps 'an eden rode his horſe himſelf, diſtanced 
> 1 1 Is competitors the rt hear, and 
ny | he of the mot ent bmi of at fo won the race, by i his * le 
; - th club is Mr. Ed er, a on a deſcent to full ipeed a* the hazard 


4 the 


Man of whole name tune O. * heroes of his neck, His eſtate was thus ro- 
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paired; and ſome friends that had no 


| fotls adviſed him to give over: but Ned 


now knew the way to riches, and there- 
fore without caution increaſed his ex- 
pences. From this hour he talked and 
dreamed of nothing but a horſe race; 


and riſing ſoon to the ſummit of equeſ- 


trian reputation, he was conſtantly ex- 


pectel- on every coprle, divided all his 


ti ne between lords and jockies, and as 
the unexperienced regulated their betts 
by his example, gained a great deal of 
money by laying openly on one horſe 
and ſecretly on the cther. Ned was now 
ſo ſure of growing rich, that he involv- 
ed his' eſtate in'a third mortgage, bor- 
rowed money of all his friends, and 
riſqued his whole fortune upon Bay- 
Lincoln. He mounted with beating 
Heart, ſtarted fair, and won the firſt heat; 
but in the ſecond, as he was puſhing 
againſt the foremoſt of his rivals, his 


girth broke, his ſhoulder was diſlocated, 


and before he was difmiſſed by the ſur- 
geon two bailiffs faſtened upon him, and 
be ſaw Newmarket no more. His daily 
amuſement for four years has beeh to 


blow the ſignal for ſtarting, to make 


imaginary matches, to repeat the pedi- 
eree of Bay-Lincoln, and to form reſo- 
luticns againſt truſting another groom 
with the choice of his girtb. | 

The next in ſeniofity is Mr. Timothy 
 Snugg, a man of deep contrivance and 
impenetrable ſecrecy, His father died 


of pedlars and 


— 
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was, theiefore, taught to read and writ 


by the butler; and when this acquiſition 
was made, was left to paſs his days in 
the kitchen and the ſtable, where he 
heard no crime cenſured but covetouſ. 
neſs and diſtruſt of poor honeſt ſervants, 
and where all the praiſe was beſtowed 
on good houſe- keeping and a free heart. 
At the death of his father, Jack ſet him. 
{elf to retrieve the honour of his family; 
he abandoned his cellar to the butler, 
ordered his groom to provide hay and 
corn at diſcretion, took his houſe-keep. 
er's word for the expences of the kitek. 
en, allowed all his ſervants to do their 
work by deputies, permitted his doraeſ. 
tics to keep his houſe open to their rela- 
tions and acquaintance, and in ten yeary 
was conveyed hither, without having 
purchaſed, by the loſs of his patrimony 
either honour or pleaſure, or obtained 
any other gratification than that of hay- 
ing corrupted the — villagers 
by luxury and idleneſs. 

Nick Serge was a draper in Cornhil}, 


and paſſed eight years in proſperous di. 


ligence, without any care but to keep 
his books, or any ambition but-to be in 
time an alderman ;- but then, by ſons 
unaccountable revolution in his under- 
ſtanding, he became enamoured of yt 
and humour, deſpiſed the conyerſatidn 
ockjobbers, and ram- 
bled every night to the regions of gaiety - 
in queſt of company ſuited to his tatt, 


With the reputation of more wealth than The wits at firit flocked about him fer 
he poſſeſſed. Tim, therefore, entered the ſport, .and"afterwards for intereſt; ſome 


world with a reputed fortune of ten 
pounds. Of this he very well into his pockets; the man of adventure 


_ thouſand poun 
knew that eight thouſand was imagina- 
ry: but being a man of refined policy, 
and knowing how much honour is an- 
nexed to riches, he reſolved never to de- 


tect his own poverty; but furniſhed his 


houſe with elegance, ſcattered, his mo- 
ney with profuſion, encouraged every 
icheme of coſtly pleaſure, ſpoke of petty 


found their way into his books, and ſome 


was equipped from his ſhop for the pur- 
ſuit of a förtune; and be had ſometimes 


the honour to have Big ſecurity accepted 


when hig friends were in diſtreſs. Elated 
with theſe aſſociations, he ſoon learned 
to veglect his ſnop; and having dram 
his money out of the funds to avoid the 
neteflity of teazing men of honour for 


loſſes with negligence, and on the day Strifling debts, he has been forced at [al 


efore an execution entered his doors, 


ad proclaimed at a public table his 


zackney gag. | 
Another of my gompanions is the 
magnaninnous Jack Scatter, the fon of a, 
country gentieman, who having no other 
o 1 D x 7 5 Sir dns * _— g 
cart than to leave him rich, conſidered 


reſolution to be jolted no longer in a 
1 . 


that literature could not be had without 


expence; maſters would not teach for 
nothing; and when à book was bought 


aud zead, it u ould fell for little, Jack 


to retire hither till his friends cau pro- 
Cure him a poſt at court. 

Another that joins in the ſame mels 
is Bob Cornice, whole life has been 
ſpent in fitting wp a howſe. About ben 
years ago Bob purchaſcd the county 
habitation of a bankrupt; the mere ſhell 
of à buſaing Bob holds no-great wat. 
ter, the inſide is the teſt of - Ay ot 
this houſe he was no ſooner maſter that 
he ſummoned twenty workmen to his 
aſſiſtance, tore up the floers and ” 

een ee 995 
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pew. form. | 
cielings painted, his pannels gilt, and 
his chimney· pieces carved, Everything 
as executed by the ableſt hands. Bob's 
buſineſs was to follow the workmen with 
a mieroſcope, and call upon them to re- 
touch their performances, and heighten 


 cruning 
known to render a man much more in- 
famous and eontemptible; for he who 
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them anew, ſtripped. off the wainſcot, 
drew the windows from their frames, 
altered the diſpoſition of doors and fire- 


places, and calt the whole fabric into a 
| His next care was to have his 


excellence to perfection. The reputation 


of his houſe now brings round him a 


daily. confluence of viſitants; and every 
one tells him of ſome elegance which he 


| has. hitherto overiooked, ſome conveni- 
ence not yet procured, or ſome new 


mode in ornament. or furniture. Bob, 


who had no wilh but to be admired,.nor 
any guide but the faſhion, - thought 


every thing. beautiful in proportion as 


it was new, and conſidered, his work as 


unfiniſned, while any obſerver, could 
ſuggeſt an addition; ſome alteration 


was therefore every day made, with- 
out any gther metſve than the charms 
of; novelty.. „A traveller at laſt-ſug- 
e him the convenience of a grotto. 


ob immegtately ordered the mount of 
his garden to be excavated; and having 
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laid out a large ſum in ſhells and mine- 
rals, was buly in regulating the diſpo- 
ſition of the colours and luſtres, when 


two gentlemen, who had aſked per- 
miſſion to ſee his gardens, preſented him 
a writ, and led him to leſs elegant 


apartments, | 

I know not, Sir, whether 4mong this 
fraternity of ſorrow you will think any 
much to be pitiedz nor indeed do many 


of them appear to iolicit compaſſion, for 


they generally applaud their own con- 
duct, and delpiſe thoſe whom want of 
taſte or ſpirits ſuffers to grow rich, It 
were happy, if the ron of the kingdom 
were filled only wich characters like theſe, 


men whom proſerity could not make ule- 


ful, and whom ruin, cannot make wiſe: 
but there are among us many who raiſe 
different ſenſations, many that owe their 
preſent miſery to the ſeductions of trea- 
chery, the ſtrokes of caſualty, or the 
tenderneſs of pity; many whole ſuffer- 
iygs diſgrace ſociety, p22) whole virtues 
would adorn it : of theſe, when familia- 
rity ſhall, have *enabled me to recount 


their tories without horror, you may ex- 
pect another narrative from, Sir, | 


Four mot humble fervant,.. 
1 MISARAGTAVUsS. 
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1 cloyſter, ould fuppoſe every prac- 


tiſe to be infamous in proportion as it is 


allowed to be criminal, no man would 
wonder; but every man who is ac- 
28 with life, and is able to ſub- 
kitute the diſcoveries of experience for 


tie deduRions of reaſon, knows that he 
would be:miftakem 2 os! 


Lying is generally allowed to be leſs 
than aclultery; and yet it is 


would modeſtly acquieſce in an-imputa- 
tion of adultery as a compliment, would 


reſent that of a lye as an inſult for which 
life only could atone, Thus are men 


tamely led hood: winked” by cuſtom the 
creature of their own” folly, and while 
imaginary ghd flaſhes under the ban» 


3 
* 
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a recluſe moraliſt who ſpeculates in dage which excludes the reality, 


- ſome natural ſuperiority; but 
on the contrary, always an implication — 
Slander is.the 


1 WOE” 
5 — = 


they 


% 


fondly believe that they behold the ſun. 
Lying, however, does not-incur more 
infamy than it deſerves, though other 
vices incur leſs, I have before remarked, 


that there are ſome practices, which, 


though they degrade a man to the loweſt 


claſs of moral characters, do yet imply 


of weakneſs and defect. 
revenge of a coward, and diffimulatich 
his detenee*: lying boaſts are the ſtigma 
of impotent ambition, of oblcurity with- 
out merit; and pride totally deſtitute of 
intellectual dignity: and even lyes of 


apology imply indiſeretion or ruſticity, _ 


ignorance, folly, or indecorums . 
But there is equal turpitude, and yet 


greater weanneſs, in thoſe forms of 
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lying is, 
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ff pcech which deceive without direct falſe- 


hood. The crime is committed with 
greater deliberation, as it requires more 
contrivance; and by the offenders the ure 
of Jangunge is totally perverted : they 
- cunceal a meaning oppotite to that which 
they exprels ; their ſpeech is a kind of 
' riddle propounded for an evil purpoſe ; 
and as they may, therefore, be properly 
- diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sphinxes, 
there would not perhaps be much cauſe 
for regret, if, like the ft monſter of the 


name, they ſhould break their necks 


upon the ſolution of their enigmas. 
Indire&t lyes, more effectualy than 


_ others, deſtroy that mutual confidence 


which is ſaid to be the band of ſociety: 
they are more frequently repeated, be- 
cauſe they are not prevented by the dread 
of detection; and he who has obtained a 


_ virtuous character is not always belie- 


ed, becauſe we know not but that he may 
dave been perſuaded by the ſophiſtry of 
folly, that to deceive is not to lye, and 
that there is a certain manner in which 
truth may be violated without incurring 
either guilt or ſhame, 5 


But lying, however practiſed, does, | 


like every other vice, ultimately diſape 
point it's own pur pole A lying tongue 
is but for a moment.“ Detraòt ion, 
when it is diſcovered to be falſe, confers 
honours, and difhhnulition provokes re- 
fentment; the falſe boaſt incurs con- 


tempt, and the falle apology aggravates , 


the offcace, 


Is it not, therefore, aſtoniſhing that a 


practice, for whatever rraſon, ſo univer- 
filly infamous and untucceſstul, ſhould 
not be more generally and ſcrupulouſly 
Fvoidded? To think, is to renqunce it: 
and that I may fix the attention of my 
readers a little longer upon the ſubject, 
I ſhall relate a ſtory, which, perhaps, by 
_ thote who have much ſenübility, will nat 
oon be forgotten. IT 
_ - Charlotte and Maris. were educated. 
together at an eminent boarding- chool 
near London. There was little difference 
in their age, and their perſonal accom- 
liſhments were equal: but though their 


| Families were of che lame rank, yet ay” 


Charlotte was an only child, ſhe was 
- conſiderably ſuperior in fortune. 


Soon after they were taken hame, 


| Charlotte was addieſled by Captain 


Freeman, who belides his commiſſion in 


the guards bad a ſmall paternal eſtate: 
but as her frierds boped for a more ad- 


varta zeous match, the Captain was de- 


— 


/ 


with his company; her vanity, if not her 


Miſs Charlotte was married, immedi- 


ſoon after married her. 


| tween a lover and his miſtreſs, whom 


man of her huſband, 
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| fired to forhear hie viſits, and the lay 
to think of him no more. After ſom 
fruitleſs ſtruggles they acquieſced; but th; 


diſcontent ot bot 
it was thought expedient to remove Mii; 


th was fo apparent, that 


into the country. She was ſent to her 
aunt, the Lady Meadows, who with her 


daughter lived retired at the family. ſet, 


more than one hundred miles d'ſtant 
from the metropolis. After ſhe had re. 
pined in this dreary ſolitude from April 
to Auguſt, ſhe was ſurprized with a viſt 
from her father, who brought with hin 
Sir James Forreft, a young gentleman 
who had juſt ſucceeded to a baronet's 
title, and a very wy eſtate in the ſine 
county. Sir James had good nature and 
good ſenſe, an ene 

eaſy addreſs: Mi 


rſon and an 
s was inſenſibly pleaſed 


love, had a new object; a deſire to be de. 
livered from a ſtate of dependance and 
obſcurity had almoſt abſorbed all the 
reſt; and it is no wonder that this defire 
was gratified, when ſcarce any other was 
felt; or that in compliance with the unit. 
ed ſolicitations of her friends and her 
lover, ſhe ſuffered herfelf within a few 
weeks to become a lady and a wife, 
They continued in the conntry till the 
beginning of October, and then came up 
to London, having prevailed upon her 
aunt to accoinpany them, that Miſs Mes- 
dows, with whom the bride had con- 
trated an intimate friendihip, might be 
eee, with the diverſions of the town 
uring the winter. | 
Captain Freeman, when he heard that 


ately made propoſals of marriage to 
Maria, with whom he became acqualat- 
ed during his viſits to her friend, and 


| Thefrieudſhip of the two young ladit 
ſeemed to be rather increaſed than dimi- 
niſhed hy their marriage; they were d 
ways of the ſame party both in the pi- 
vat and public 2 of the ſeaſon, 
and viſited each other without the tc: 
walities of meſſages and dreſs. 
But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Free- 
man could reflect without uneaſinc“ 
upon the frequent interviews which this 
familiarity and confidence produced be- 


force only had divided ; and though ot 
theſe interviews they were themſelles 
witneſſes, yet Sir James inſenſibly be. 
came jealous of his lady, and N.. Fier 
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It happened in the May following, 
hat Sir James went about ten miles out 
e town to be preſent at the election of 


ind was not expected to return till th 


ook a chair, and viſited Mrs. Freeman: 
he reſt of the compayy went away 
karly, the Captain was upon guard, Sir 
ames was out of town, and the two 
ladies after ſupper ſat down to piquet, 

1 the game without once 
refle&ting upon the hour till three in the 
norning» Lady Forreſt would then 
have gone home; but Mrs, Freeman, 
perhaps chiefly to conceal a contrary de- 
lire, importuned her to ſtay till the Cap- 
tain came in, and at length with ſome 
relutance ſhe conſented. 

About five the Captain came home, 
and Lady Forreſt immediately ſent 
out for a chair: a chair; as it hap- 
pened, could not be procured ; but a 
hackney-coach being brought in it's 
fead, the Captain inſiſted upon waiting 
on her ladyſhip home. This ſhe re- 
ſuled with ſome emotion; it is proba- 
ble, that the {till regarded the Captain 
with leſs indifference than ſhe wiſhed, 


impropriety of his offer; but her reaſons 
for reject ing it, however forcible, being 
ſuch as ſhe could not alledge, he per- 
ſiſted, and her reſolution was overborne. 
By this importunate complaiſance the 


relt into confuſion, but diſpleaſed his 
wife: ſhe could not, however, without 
a a6 oppoſe it; and leſt her un- 
ruſmeſs ſhould be diſcovered, ſhe at- 
feed a negligence which in ſome de- 
pre revenged it: ſhe defired that when 


member of parliament for the county, 


ext day. In the evening his lady 


and was therefore more ſenſible of the 


Captain had not only thrown Lady For- 


e came back, he would not diſturb 
ker, for that ſhe ſhould go directly to bed; 
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and added with a kind of drowſy inſen · 


ſibility— I am more tban half aſleep 


. © already.” -- 
Lady Forreſt and the Captain were to 
£0 from the Haymarket to Groſvenor 


quare. It was about half an hour af- 
ter five when they got into the coach; 
the morning was remarkably fine, the 
late conteſt had ſhaken off all diſpo- 


ſition to ſleep, and Lady Forreſt could 
not help ſaying, that ſhe had much ra- 


ther take a walk in the Park than go 


home to bed. The captain zealoufly ex- _ 
preſſed the ſame ſentiment, and propoſed 


that the coach ſhould ſet them down at 
St, James's Gate. The lady, however, 


had nearly the ſame objections: againſt 


being ſeen the Mall without my 
other company than the captain, that 
ſhe had againſt it's being — that 
they were alone together in a hackne 

coach : ſhe therefore, to extricate herſelf 
from this ſecond difficulty, propoſed 
that they ſhould- call at her father's 
in Bond Street, and take her couſin 


Meadows, whom ſhe knew to be an 
early riſer, with them. This project was 


immediately put in execution; but Lad 
Forreſt found her couſin indiſpoſed with 
a cold. When ſhe had communicated 


the deſign of this early viſit, Miſs Mea 


dows intreated her to give up her walk 
in the Park, to ftay till the family roſe, 


and go home after break faſ. No, re- 
plied Lady Forreſt, I am determined 


« upon a walk; but as I muſt firſt get 
© rid of Captain Freeman, I will fend 


© down word that I will take your ad- 


« vice.* A ſervant was accordingly dif. 


_ patched to acquaint the captain, who 


was waiting below, that Miſs Meadows 


was indiſpoſed, and had engaged Lady 


Forreſt to breakfaſt, 
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the fine morn 
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No LV. TUESDAY, MAY 15,1783. 


"CAUTUM,EST IN HORAS, 


J 


WHILE DANGERS HOURLY-ROUND US RISE, 
n TION GUARDS us FROM SURPRIZE« 


L AE Captain diſcharged the coach; 


1 but being piqued at the behavi- 
out of his: wife, and feeling that; flow 


of ſpirits vchich uſually returns with 
the morning even to thoſe who have not 
'MNecxt in the night, he had no deſire to go 
bome, and therefore refolved to enjoy 
in the Park alone. 
Lady Forreſt, not doubting but that 


the C ptain would immediately return 


home, congratulated herſeif upon her 
deliverance; but. at the ſame time, to in- 
- dulge her deſire of a walk, followed him 


into the Park. 


The captain had reached the top of the 
Mall; and, turning back, met her before 
He had advanced two hundred yards be- 


yon the palace. The moment the perceiv- 


7. 


— 


ed him, the remembrance of her meſſa ge, 
the motives that produced it, the detection 


of it's falſhood, and diſcavery of ids de- 


ſign, her diſappointment and conſciout- 


neſs of that very ſituation which ſhe had 


jo much reaſon to avoid, all concurred 


to cover her with confuſion which it 


- was.impoſtible to hide: pride and good- 


breecling were, however, ſtill -predomi- 


nant over truth and prudence ; ſhe was 
mill zealous to remove from the cap- 
-t1in's mind any ſuſpicion of à dehgn 
to ſhun him, and thezefoge with an ef- 
fort perhaps equal to that of à hero who 
ſmiles upon the rack, the affeded an air 
of gaicty, laid ſhe was glad to ſce him, 
and as an excule for her meſſage and her 
conduct,  prattled ſomething about the 
fickleneis of a woman's mind, and con- 
cluded with obſerving that ſhe changed 
"hers too often ever to be mad. By this 
canduQt a retreat was rendered impoſ- 


_ ble, and they walked togetker till be- 
' tween eight and nine: but the clouds 


having inſenſibly gathered, and à lud- 
den thower falling juſt as they reached 
Sing Gardens, they went out juſtead 
of going back; and the Captain having 
put the lady into a chair, took his leave, 

AK happened that Su Jaines, contrary 


* 


QUID QUISQUE VITE T, NUNQUAM HOMINT SATTS 


a Hon. 


FAN eis. 


. to his arſt purpoſe, had | returned fron 


his journey at night. He learnt from 


the ſexvants, that his lady was gone fu 
Captain Freeman's, and was ſecrctly i 
. pleated that ſhe had made this viſit when 
he was abſent; an incident-which, hog. 
ever trifling in itſelf, was by the magic 


of j alouſy ſwelled into importance: Yet 


upon recollection he reproved him!!! 
for this diſpleaſure, ſince the preſencecf 


the Captain lady would ſufficienti {: 
cure the honour of his own, While he 
was | {ſtruggling with theſe ſulpicicnz 


they increaſal both in m aimber api 


firength in proportion as the night war 
away. At one he went to bed; but je 
paſted the night in agonies of terror and 


reſentment, doubting whether the ab. 


ſence of his lady was the effect of acti 


dent or deſign, liſtening to every noif, 


and bewildering himſelf in a multitude 


of extravagant ſuppoſitions. He roi 
again at break of day; aul after ſere- 
ral hours of ſuſpenſe and irreſolution, 


whether to wait the iſſue, or go out for 


e ben the reſtleſſneſs of curiokty 
prevailed, and about eight be (er out for 
Captain Freeman's; but left word with 


his ſervants that he was gone to a neigt 


bouring coffee-bwuſe, 


Mrs. Freeman, whole affected indi 
ference and diſſimulation of a dclgn to 
go immediately: to. bed, contributcd, to 


| 5 the Captain's return, tad during 


ris abſence {uffered inexpreſſible di- 
quiet: ſhe had, indeed, neither intention 
to go to bed, nor inclination to {ij 
ſhe walked backward and forward 11 
her chamber, diſtracted with je:loulf 
and ſuſpenſe, till ſhe was informed that 
Sir James was below, and deſired to le 
her. When the game down, he diic0: 
vered that the had been in tears; A 


fear was now more alarmed than his fe. 
-Jouſy, and he-conclided that tone fatal 


accident had befallen his wife; but he 


ſoon learnt that ihe and the Captain had 
gone from thence at fiye in the morning 
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Land that he was not yet returned, Mrs. 


Freeman, by Sir James's enquiry, 
knew that his lady had-not beenat home: 
her ſuſpicions, therefore, were confirm- 
ed; and in her jealouſy, which to pre- 
vent a duel ſhe Iaboured to- conceal, Sir 
James found new cauſe for his own.” He 
determined, however, to wait with as 
much decency as'poſfible, till the Cap- 
tain came in; and perhaps two perſons 
were never more embarraſſed by the pre- 
ſence of each other. While breakfaſt 
was getting ready, Dr. Tattle came to 
pay Mrs. Freeman a morning viſit; and, 
to the unſpeakable grief both of the lady 
and her gueſt, was immediately admitted. 
Dr. Tattle- is one of thoſe male goſſips 
who, in the common opinion, are the molt 
diverting company in the world. The 
Doctor ſaw that Mrs, Freeman was low- 
ſpirited, and made ſeveral efforts to di- 
vert her, but without ſucceſs, At laſt he 


declared, with an alr of ironical import- 


ance, that he could tell her ſuch news 
23 would make her look grave for ſome- 
thing The Captain,* ſays he, has 
© juſt huddled à lady into a chair at the 
door of a bagnio near Spring Gar- 
dens.“ He ſoon perceived, that this 
ſpeech was received with emotions very 
different from thoſe he intended to pro- 


due; and therefore added — that ſhe 


need not, however, be jealous; for not- 
withſtanding the manner in which he 
had related the incident, the lady was 


certainly a woman of character, as he 
| inſtantly diſeovered by her mien and 


3 This particular confirmed 
tk 


e ſuſpicion it was intended to remove; 


and the Doctor finding that he was not 
lo good company as uſual, took his leave; 
but was met at the door by the Captain, 
who brought him back. His preſence, 


however inſignificant, impoſed ſome re- 


ſtraint upon the reſt of the company; 
and Sir James, with as good an appear- 
ance of jocularity as he could affume, 
aſked the Captain 'what he had done 
win bis wife. The Captain with 
ſome irre ſolution replied; that he had 
left her early in the morning at her 
father's; and that having made a point 


'of waiting on her home, ſhe fent word 
down that her couſin Meadows was in- 


diſpoſed, and had engaged her to break- 
falt. The Captain, who knew, no- 
thing of the anecdote that had been 
communicated by the Doctor, judged 


by appesrances that it was prudent thus 


indire&ly to lye, by concealing the truth 
both from Sir James and his wife: he 
ſuppoſed, indeed, that Sir James would 


immediately enquire after his wife at 


her father's, and learn that ſhe did 
not {tay there to breakfaſt ;. but as it 
would not follow that they had been to- 
gether, he left her to account for her 
abſence as ſhe thought fit, taking tor 
granted that what he had concealed ſhe 
alſo would conceal for the fame reafons z 


or if ſhe did not, as he had affirmed no- 


thing contrary. to truth, he might pre- 
tend to have concealed it in jeſt. Sir 
James, as ſoon as he had received this 
intelligence, took his leave with ſome 


appearance of ſatisfaction, and was fol- 


lowed by the doctor. | 
As ſoon as Mrs. Freeman and the 


Captain were alone, ſhe queſtioned him 


with 22 earneſtneſs about the lady 
whom | 

When he had heard that this incident 
had been related in the preſence of Sir 
James, he was greatly alarmed leſt Lady 
Forreſt ſhould increaſe his ſuſpicions, 


by attempting to conceal that which, by 
a ſeries of enquiry to which he was now _ 


ſtimulated, he would probably diſcover: 
he condemned this conduct in himſelf; 
and as the molt effectual means at once 
to quiet the mind of his wife, and ob- 


tain her aſſiſtance, he told her all that 


had happened, and his apprehenſion of 
the conſequences: he alſo urged her to go 
directly to Miis Meadows, by whom his 
account would be confirmed, and of 
whom. ſhe might learn farther inte}li- 
gence of Sir James; and to find ſome 
way to acquaint Lady Forreſt with her 
danger, and admoniſh her to conceal 
nothing. ö | 

Mrs. Freeman was convinced of the 


Captain's ſincerity, not only by the ad-. 
vice which he urged her to give to Lady 
For reſt, but by the conſiſtency of the 


{tory and the manner in which he was 
affected. Her jealouſy was changed into 

ity for her friend, and apprehenſion 
bor her huſband, She haſted to Mits 
Meadows, and learnt that Sir James had 
enquired of the ſervant for his lady, and 
was told that ſhe had been there early 


with Captain Freeman, but went awa 


ſoon aiter him: ſlie related to-Mits Meg- 
dows all that had happened; and think. 
ing it at leaſt poſſible that Sir James 
might not go directly home, ſhe wrote 
the following letter to his lady, * | 

| 15 My 


e had been ſeen to put into a chair. 
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MY DEAR LADY FORREST, 


| 1 Am in the utmoſt diſtreſs for you. Sir 
James has iuſpicions which truth only 
can remove, and of which my indiſcre- 


tion ĩs the cauſe. If I had not concealed 
my deſire of the Captain s return, your 


deſign to diſengage yourſelf from him, 
Which I learn from Miſs Meadows, would 
have been effected. Sir James break - 


fatted with me in the Haymarket; and 
Has ſince called at your father's, from 
vrhence I write: he knows that your ſtay 
here was ſhort, and has reaſon to believe 
the Captain put you into a chair ſome 
Hours afterwards at Spring Gardens. T 


| Hope therefore, my dear lady, that this 


will reach your hands time enough to 
prevent your concealing any thing. It 
would have been better if Sir James had 


known nothing, for then you would 50 
have been ſuſpected; but now he mu 
know all, or you cannot be juſtify, 
2 the freedom with which I writ 
and believe me moſt affectionately your, 

Ws MARIA FREeway, 


P. 8. I have ordered the bearer to ſi 
he came from Mrs. Faſhion, the mil. 
liner. 9 5 5 

This letter was given to a chairman, 
and he was ordered to ſay he brought i 
from the milliner's; becauſe if it ſhoult 
be known to come from Mrs. Freeman, 
and ſhould fall by accident into di 
James's hands, his curioſitymight prom 
him to read it, and his jealouſy to que. 
tion the lady without communicating 


the contents. 


| NCLVI. SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1753: 


— 7 I UMA YERCULA MIT 
VENTURI TIMOR IPSE MALI. | © 


 Lucaxny, 


© NOW OFT TAE FEAR OF JILL TOILL BETRAYS! 


5 8 IR James being convinced that nis 


lady and the Captain had paſſed-the 


morning at a bagnio, by the antwer 
vrhich he received at her father's, went 


directly home. His lady was juſt ar- 


rived before him, and had not recovered 


from the confution and dread which 


_ $&1xee her when the heard that Sir James 


came to town the night before, and at 
the ſame inſtant anticipated the conſe- 


quences of her own indiſcretion. She 


was told he was then at the coffee · houle, 
and in a few minutes was thrown into 
an univerſal tremor upon hearing him 


knock at the door. He perceived her 


d iſtreſs not with compaſſion but rage, 
heeaule be believed- it to proceed from 
the eonſciouſneſs of guilt: he turned pale, 


and his lips quivered ; but he fo far re- 


ſtrained his paſſion as to aſk her without 
invective, where, and how ſhe had paſſed 
the night. She replied, at Captain Free- 
man's; that the Captain was upon guard, 


| that ſhe ſat up with his lady till he came 


in, and that then inſiſting te fee her 
home, ſhe would ſuffer the coach to go 


no farther than her father's, where 


left her early in che morning : ſhe had 
not fortitude to relate the ſequel, but 


2 hoppet with ſome apprarance of irreſo- 
ion and terror. S James then aflewed, 


if ſhe came directly from her father 
home. This queltion, and the manner 
in which it was aſked, increaſed her con. 
fuſion: to appear to have ſtopped ſhort in 
her narrative, ſhe thought would be an 
implication of guilt, as it would betray 
a deſire of concealment : but the pat 
could not be recalled, and ſhe was im. 
pelled by equivocation to falſehood; from 
which, however, ſhe would have been 
kept back by fear, if Sir James had not 
deceived her into a beliet that he had 
been no farther than the neighbourhood. 
After theſe tumultuous reflections, which 
paſſed in a moment, the ventured to a. 
firm, that ſhe ſtaid with Miſs Meadows 
till eight, and then came home: but ſhe 
uttered this falſhood with ſuch matks0t 
guilt and ſhame, which ſhe had indeet 
no otherwiſe than by-this falſhood incur- 
red or deſerved, that Sir James no more 


' doubted her infidelity than her exiſtence, 


As her ſtory was the fame with that df 


the Captain's, and as one had concealed 


the truth and the other denied it, be 
concluded there was a confederacy be-. 
tween them; and determining firſt to 
bring the Captain to account, he turned 
from her abru ptly, and immediately leſt 
the houie, 7 5 

At the door he met the chainnan 


had ! 
to hit 
him \ 
duced 
been 

Mrs, 
him, 

conte: 


dad been diſpatched by Mrs. Freeman 
to his lady; and fiercely interrogating 
him what was his buſineſs, the man pro- 
duced the letter; and ſaying, as he had 
been ordered, that he brought it from 
Mrs, Faſhion, Sir James ſnatched it from 


contempt and reſentment, thruſt it into 
| his pocket. $30; 
It happened that Sir James did not 

find the Captain at home; he therefore 
left a billet, in which he requeſted to ſee 
him at a neighbouring tavern, and added 
that he had put on his ſword, 

In the mean time, his lady, dreading 
a diſcovery of the falſhood which ſhe had 
aſſerted, diſpatched a billet to Captain 
Freeman, in which ſhe conjured him, as 
a man of honour, for particular reaſons, 
not to own to Sir James, or any other 

rſon, that he had ſeen her after he had 
eft her at her father's: ſhe alſo wrote to 
her couſin Meadows, intreating, that if 
ſhe was queſtioned by Sir James, he might 
be told that ſhe ſtaid with her till eight 
o'clock, an hour at which only herlelf 
and the ſervants were up. of 
The billet to Miſs Meadows came ſoan 
ither's after the chairman had returned with an 
anner account of what had happened to the let. 
con. ter; and Mrs. Freeman was juſt gone in 
ort in great haſte to relate the accident to the 
Captain, as it was of importance that he 
ſhould know it before his next interview 
with Sir James: but the Captain had 
been at home before her, and had received 
both Sir James's billet and that of his 
lady, He went. immediately to the ta- 
vern; and, inquiring for Sir James For- 
reſt, was ſhewn into. a back room one 
pair of ſtairs: Sir James received his- 
ſalutstion without reply, ang inſtantly 
bolted the door, His jealouſy was com- 
plicated with that indignation and con- 
tempt, which. à ſenſe of injury from a 
perſon of inferior rank never fails to 
produce ; he therefore demanded of the 
Captain, in a haughty tone, whether he 
had not that morni in company 
vith his wiſe, after he had left her at her 
Father's, , The Captain, who was in- 
cenſed at Sir James's manner, and deemed 
himſc}f en in honour to keep the 
N anſwered, that, after what 
he had faid in the morning, no man had 
a ſight to ſuppoſe he had ſeen the lady 


ANUS, 


ary; was obliquely to charge him with 
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him, and muttering ſome expreſſions of 


afterwards ; that to infinuate the con- 


a falſhood ; that he was bound to anſwer 
no ſuch 1 till they were properly 
explained; 

was prepared to vindicate his honour. 
Sir James juftly deemed this reply an 
equivocation and an inſult; and being 
ne longer able to reſtrain bis rage, he 


- curſed the Captain as a lian and a ſcouns 
drel, and at the ſame time ftriking him 
a violent blow with his fiſt, drew his 
ſword, and put himſelf in a poſture of 


defence, Whatever deſign the Captain 


might have had to bring his friend to 


temper, and reconcile him to his wife, 
when he firſt entered the room, he was 
now i enraged, and indeed had 
ſuffered equal indignity; he therefore 


drew at the ſame inſtant, and after a few 


deſperate paſſes on both ſides, he received 
a wound in his breaſt, and reeling back- 


ward a few paces, fell down. 


The noiſe had brought many people 
to the door of the room, and iy was forced 
open juſt as the Captain received his 
wound: Sir James was ſecured, and a 
meſſenger was diſpatched for a ſurgeon. 
In the mean time the Captain perceived 
himſelf to be dying; and whatever might 
before have been his opinion of right 
and wrong, and honour and ſhame, he 


now thought all diſſimulation criminal, 
and that his murderer had a right to that 
truth which he thought it meritorious 


to deny him when he was his friend: he 
therefore earneſtly defired to ſpeak a few 
words to him in private, This requeſt 
was immediately granted; the perſons 


who had ruſhed in withdrew, contenting 
at the door 


themſelves to kee 
and the Captain, beckoning Sir James 
to kneel down by him, then told him, 


that however his 1 might have been 


ſurprized or betrayed by pride or fear 
into diſſimulation or falſhood, ſhe was 
innocent of the crime which he ſuppoſed 
her ſolicitous to conceal: he then briefly 
related all the events as they had haps 
pened ; and at laſt, 
urged him to eſcape from the window 


that he might be a friend to his widow - 
and to his child, if it's birth ſhould not 


evented 3 death of it's father. 
ames yielded to the force of this mo- 
tive, and eſca 
rected. In his way to Dover he read 


be 
Sir 


the letter which he had taken from the 


chairman, and the next poſt inclaſed is 
in the following to 5 lady. 
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and that, as a gentleman, he 


ping his hand, 


as the Captain had di- 


r 


— 


14 
"MY DFAR CHARLOTTE, | 

1 Am the moſt wretched of all men; but 

* Þ<&+ T'do not upbraid you as the cauſe: 


would to God that I werenot more guilty 
than you! We are the martyrs of diſſi- 


mulation. By diſſimulation dear Captain 


Freeman was induced to waſte thoſe hours 
with you, which he would otherwiſe have 


enjoyed with the poor unhappy diſſembler 


his wife. Truſting in the ſucceſs of diſ- 
ſimulation, you was tempted to venture 
into the Park, where you met him whom 
you wiſhed to nun. By detecting diſ- 
fimulation in the Captain, my ſuſpici- 
ons were increaſed; and by diſſimula- 
tion and falſhood you confirmed them. 
But your diſſimulation and falſhood 
were the effects of mine; your's were 
ineffectual, mine ſucceeded : for I left 
word that I was gone uo farther than 
the coffee-houſe, that you might not ſu- 
" ſpe& 1 had learned too much to be de- 
ceived. By the ſucreſs of a lye put into 
the mouth of a chairman, I was prevent- 
ed from reading a letter which at lait 


would have undeceived me; and by per- 
Vu. TUBSDAY, MAY 22, 1755. 
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ON GIN Us proceeds to addreſs 

L his friend Terentianus iu the fol- 

louvi — — | Os = | 

It is thepecubar privilege af PF 

not only 3 material — in che 

moſt amiable attitudes, and to clothe 

them in the moſt graceful dreſs, but alſo 

to give life and motion to immaterial be. 

_ ings; and form, and colour, and action, 

even to abſtract ideas; to embody the 

Virtues, the Vices, and the Paſſians; and 

to bring before our eyes, as on a ſtage, 
every faculty of the human mind. 

Proſopopœia, therefore, or perſonifi - 

cation, conducted with dignity and pro- 

_ - priefy, =w_ be juſtly eſteemed one of the 

__ greatelt efforts of the creative power of 

z warm and lively imagination. O\ this 


| figure many illuſtrious examples may be 


produced from the Jewiſls writers 1 have 
bren ſo earneſtly recommending to your 
perulal s among whom has, part and 
© oþjet of nature is animated, and en- 


14 


made his friend a fugitive, and his yi, 


is diſappointed. O my dear Chariots 


as in the ſtrait path of truth alone they 


truth alone they can purſue felicity with 


Within a few weeks after the receipt 
- of this letter, the _— lady heard 


ſiting in diſimulation, the Captain ky 


a Widow. Thus does infincerity term. 
nate in miſery and contuſion, whether 
in it's immediate purpoſe it ſucceed; q 


if ever we meet again to meet again iq 
peace is impoſſible - but if ever we me: 
again, let us reſolve to ho fincere; tohy 
ſincere is to be wiſe, innocent, and fit. 
We venture to commit faults which 
ſname or fear would prevent, if we gil 
not hope to conceal them by a lye. But 
in the labyrinth of falſhood, men me 
thole evils which they ſeek to avoid; an 


can ſee before them, in the trait paths 
ſucceſs. Adieu! I am—dreadful!] 


can ſubſcribe nothing that does not re. 
proach and torment me—Adieu! 


tiant 
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that her huſband was caſt away in hi; 
pallage to France. 


language. PEE.” WI 
To o that the lightning obeyed the ſeendi 
commands of God, would of itſelf be anger, 
ſufficiently ſublime; hut a Hebrew bart the! 
expreſſes this idea with far greater energy rant 
and life: Canſt thou fend lightning, t h 
© that they may go, and fay unto the, . ui 
Here we are!“ — Aud again, Gol e felle 
© ſendeth forth light, and it goeth; he t the 
« calleth it again, and it obeyeth kin Pampa 
© with fear. How animated, how em. lang 
phatical, is this unexpected anſwel ollow! 
© Here we are!” LE ts motio 
Plato, with a divine boldneſs, intro. 0 th 
duces in his Crito, the Laws of Athens will! 
prong with Socrates, and difſuading thyſe 
im from an attempt to eſcape from the flent 
riton in which he was confined; and the NSUed 
oman rival of Demoſthenes has made nguiſh 
his country-tenderly expoſtulate with Ca- N o 
tiline, on the dreadful miſeries which his ke inf 
rebellion would dgvolveon her head. But Befo 
will à eandid eritie prefer either of theſe canno 
admired perſonĩfications to thoſe paſſages ukah 
in the Jewiſh poets where Babylon, cr The 
| 9 Au tw 


Jeruſalem, 


un bu N 

is wißz ee War) Fogg ; | 
termi Jruſalem, or Tyre, are repreſented as 
vhether ſitting in the duſt, covered with ſack- 


cloth, ſtretching out their hands in vain, 
and loudly lamenting their deſolation? 
Nay, farther, will he reckon them even 


eeds or 
Iriotte 
gain ig 
ve mert | 4 | 

is introduced, ſaying of herſelf When 


id . God prepared the heavens, I was there; 

Which « when he ſet a circle upon the face of the 
we dil deep, when he gave to the ſea his decree 
„ But that the waters ſhould not paſs his com- 


N meet 


id; and foundations of the earth, then was I 


ne they © by him as one 1 up with him; 
path of © and I was 2 light, playing al- 
ty with ways before him.“ here, Teren- 
full] tianus, ſhall, we find our Minerva ſpeak- 
not re ing with ſuch dignity and elevation? The 


goddeſs of the Hebrew bard is not only 


! 
the patroneſs and inventreſs of arts and 


receipt learning, the nt of felicity and fame; 
y yr the — — of human 
in his life; but the is painted as immortal and 
195 eternal; the conſtant companion of the 
great CREATOR Himſelf, and the par- 
taker of his counſels and deſigns. Still 
bolder is the other Profapopceia : De- 
ſtruction and Death ſay (ot Wiſdom) 
' we have heard the fame thereof with 
our ears. If pretenders to taſte and 
judgment cenfure ſuch a fiction as ex- 
1 85 travagant and wild, I deſpiſe their fri- 
nd with gility and groſs inſenſibility. 
| When JEHOYAH is repreſented as de- 
ed the Tending to puniſh the earth in his juſt 
itſelf be anger, it is added Before him went 
ew bard the Peſtilence.” When the Babylonian 
renergy N yrant is deſtroyed, © the fir-trees rejoice 
htnings, at his fall, and the cedars of Lebanon, 
ito thee,  ſaying=* Since thou art laid down, no 
| © Gfeller is come up againſt us. And 
eth; he t the captivity of Jeruſalem the very 
eth hin {WWewparts and the walls. lament, they 
how ew. BF langviſh together. Read likewiſe the 
nſwel following addreſs, and tell me what 


motion you feel at the time of pres 
O thou ſword of the Lord, how long 


, intro- 


Athens will it be ere thou be quiet? Put up 
funding thyſelf into thy ſcabbard, reſt and be 
from the ſilent.“ Art thou not amazed and de- 
; and the ighted, my friend, to behold joy and 
12s made WP "puſh, and revenge, aſcribed to the 
with Ca- ſees of the forelt, to walls, and war- 
vhich his e inſtruments? . 

ead. But Before I conclude theſe obſervations, 
x of theſe cannot forbear taking notice of two re- 

; paſſages ukable paſſages in the Hebrew writers, 
ylon, or ecanſe they bear a clöſe reſemhlance 
erulalem h two in our own tragedians, 
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equal to the following fictions? Wiſdom , 


mandments, when he appointed the 
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Sophocles, by a noble proſopopeeia, 
thus aggravates the miſery of the The- 
bans, viſited by a dreadful plague— 
Hell is enriched with groans and la- 
© mentations.* This image is heightened: 
by a Jewith author, who deſcribes Hell, 
or Hades, as an enormous monſter, 
© who hath extended and enlarged him- 

« ſelf,” and opened his inſatiable mouth 
© without meaſure.” - 8 

Caſſandra, in Æſchylus, ſtruck with 
the treachery and barbarity of Clytem- 
neſtra, who is murdering her huſband 
Agamemnon, ſuddenly exclaims in a 
prophetic. fury—* Shall I call her the 
© direfu} mother of hell!* To repreſent 
the moſt terrible ſpecies of deſtruction, 
the Jewifh'poet fays—* The firſt- born of 
death ſhall devour his ſtrength.” | 

Beſides the attribution of perſon and 
action to objects immaterial or mani- 
mate, there is {til} another ſpecies of the 
gr no leſs lively and beauti- 
ul than the former, when a real perſun 
is introduced ſpeaking with propriety 
and decor um. The ſpeeches which the 
Jewiſh poets have put into the mouth of 
their JEHOVAN, are worthy the great- 


nels and incomprehenſible majetty” of 


the All-perfect Being. Hear him aſk- 


ing one of his creatures, with a lofty ©. 


kind of irony “ Where waſt thou, when 


I laid the foundations of the earth? 
declare, if thou laſt underſtanding. 


Who hath laid'the meaſures thereof, 

© if thou knoweſt? or who hath ſtretch- 

© ed the line upon it? Whereon are the 
foundations thereof faſtened, or who 
© laid the corner ſtone? When the 
morning ſtars ſang together, and all 
the ſons of Gop ſhouted for joy? Or 
* who ſhut up the fea with doors, When 
« it brake forth as if it bad iſſued out 
of the womb? When I brake up for 

© it my decreed place, and ſet bars and 
doors, and ſaid - Hitherto ſhalt thou 
«© come, but no further, and here ſhall ©. 
«« the pride of thy waves be {tayed.” * 


How ean we reply to theie ſublime en- 


quiries, but in the words that follow - ? 
© Behold, Lam vile; what ſhall I an- 
« {wer thee? I will lay mine hand upon 
© my mouth. > 

I. have in a former treatiſe obſerved to 


ou, that Homer has degraded his gods 


into men: - theſe writers alone have not 
violated the Divine MajEs Y by ina- 
dequate andindecent repreientations, hut 


have made the great CREATOR act and 


T 2 | ſpeak - 
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ſpeak in a manner ſuitable to the ſupreme 
x Fo of his nature, as far as the groſſ- 
nels of mortal conceptions will permit. 
From the ſublimity and ſpirituality of 
their notions, ſo different in degree and 
won mo thoſe of the mow ex — phi- 
oſophers, one may, in- 
lined to think their. * inks in- 
ſpiration reaſonable and juſt, ſince Gop 
alone can deſcribe himſelf to man. 

I had written thus far, when I re- 
ecived diſpatches from the Empreſs Ze- 
nobia, with orders to attend her inſtant! 
at Palmyra; but am reſolved, before 
ſet out, to add to this letter a few re- 


marks on the beautiful compariſons of 
the Hebrew poets. 
The uſe of ſimilies in general conſiſts 


in the illuſtration or amplification of any 


ſubject, or in preſenting pleaſing pic 
tures to the * by the laggelfien of 


new images. Homer and the Hebrew 
bards diſtain 
ſeek not an exact correſpondence with 
every feature of the object they intro- 
duce, Provided a general likeneſs © 4 
pear, they think it ſokcient. Not ſoli- 
citous exactneſs, which in every 
work is the ſure criterion of a cold and 
' creeping genius, they introduce many 


crcumttances that perhaps have no di- 


rect affinity to the ſubject, but taken 
all together, contribute to the variety 
and beauty of the piece. | 

The pleaſures of friendſhip and bene- 
volence are compared to the perfumes 
that flow from the ointments uſually 
poured on the prieſt's head, which run 
down to his beard, and even to the ſkirts 


of his cloathing. The ſun riſing and 
breaking in upon the ſhades of night, is 


compared to a bridegroom iſſuing out of 
his chamber; in alluſion to the Jewiſh 
guſtom of uſhering the bridegroom from 
his. chamber at midnight with great ſo- 
lemnity and ſplendor, preceded by the 
light of innymerable lamps and torches. 


How amiably is the tenderneſs and foli- 


-. citude of Gon fur his favourites ex- 
preſſed? As, the eagle firreth up her 
* neſt, fluttereth over her young, ſpread- 
eth abroad her wings, taketh them 
s beareth them op her wings, ſo the Lo 
tb alone did lead them!* On the other 
hand, how dreadful{y is his indignation 
deſcribed! © I will be unto them as a 
lion, as a leqpard by the way will } 


s obſerve them. I will meet them as 4 
c bear that is bereaved of her whelps, 


4 


change 


minute reſemblances, and 


far to thoſe ſpies which the above · mel 
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and I will rent the eaul of their heart. 
A little afterwards the ſcene ſuddenly 
s, and divine favour is painted by 
the following ſimilitudes—* I will be u 
© the dew unto Judzaz he ſhall grow y 
c the lilyz his branches ſhall ſpread, and 
© his beauty ſhall be as the olive tree, 
© and his ſmell like Mount Libanus. 
Menander himſelf, that juſt characteriter 


of human life, has not given us a mort 


apt and lively compariſon than the fol. 
lowing" As the climbing a ſandy va 
« is to the feet of the aged, & is a wiſe 


© full of words to a quiet man. Nor 


has one of our Grecian poets ſpoken ſo 
feelingly, ſo eloquently, or ſo elegantly 
of beauty, as the Emperor Solomon of 
his miſtreſs or bride, in images perſedl 
original and new "al bop fays he, 
© is as a flock of goats that appear fron 
© Mount Gilead; thy teeth are like a 
© flock of that are even ſhom, 
« whick come up from the waſhing:' by 
which ſimilitude their exact equality, 
evenneſs, and whiteneſs, are juſtly re. 
preſented, * Thy neck is like the tower 
© of David, builded for an armouy, 
© whereon there hang a thouſand buck. 
© lers, all Mields of mighty men: that 
is, ſtrait and tall, adorned with golden 
chains, and the richeſt jewels of the eaſt, 
© Thy two breaſts are like two young 
© roes that are twins, which feed among 
« the lilies ;* the exquiſite elegance and 
1 of which ſimilitude need not 
e pointed out, and cannot be excelled. 
have purpoſely reſerved one com- 
riſon for a concluſion, not only for 
the ſake of it's beauty and juſtneſs, but 
becauſe it deſcribes a friendſhip ſo dif- 
ferent from the conſtancy which I hope 
will ever be the character of yours and 
mine. My brethren,” ſays the writer, 
© have dealt deceitfully with me. They 


© are like torrents, which, when ſwoln 


© and increaſed with winter ſhowers and 
© the meltings of ice, promiſe great ani 
© unfailing plenty of waters; but in the 
6 times of violent heats, ſuddenly ar 


parched up and diſappear. The ta- 


b veller in the deſerts of Arabia {ks 
for them in vain; the troops of Sheba 
f looked, the caravans of Tema wait 

f for them: they came to the accuſtomed 
© ſprings for relief; they were confound- 


* ed, they periſhed with thirſt. 


In giving you theſe ſhort ſpecimens af 
7. y, I think I may compare my- 


tione 
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toned Moſes diſpatched to diſcover the 


ry he intended to uerz-and who 
brought from thence, . — of it's 


ittulneſs, the moſt delicious figs and 
"enegranatess and a branch with one 
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cluſter of grapes, * ſo Lunge and weigh 
ty, ſays — « that they bare 
© it between two upon a ſtaff,” Fare · 
. 
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 PAMNANT ve NON INTELLIGUNT:: 


Cie. 


THEY CONDBMN WHAT TKEY DO NOT UNDERSTAND: 


RIPIDES, having preſented 
1 with the 3 He- 


raclitus, a philoſopher famed for invo- 


lution and obſcurity, enquired after- 
wards his opinion of their merit. What 
* I underſtand,” ſaid Socrates, * I find 
© to be excellent; and, therefore, believe 
* that to be of equal value which I ean- 
4 not underſtand. . * i 
The reflection of every man who reads 
this paſſage will ſuggeſt to him the diffe- 
rence between the practice of Socrates 
and that of modern critics : Socrates, 
who had by long obſervation upon him. 
ſelf and others, diſcovered the weakneſs 
of the ſtrongeſt, and the dimneſs of the 
moſt enlightened intellect, was afraid to 
gecide haſtily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an author had written 
without meaning, becauſe he could not 
immediately catch his ideas: he knew 
that the faults of books are often more 
juitly imputable to the. reader, who 
ſometimes wants attention, and ſome- 
times penetration; whoſe underſtandin 
is often obſtrukted by prejudice, and o- 
ten diſſipated by remilſneſs z who comes 
ſometimes to a new ſtudy, unfurniſhed 
with knowled viouſly 2 
and finds diffcu ties inſuperable, for 
_ of ardour ſufficient to encounter 


r and clearneſs are relative 
terms: to ſome readers ſcarce any book 
6 eaſy, to others not many are difficult: 
and ſurely. they whom neither any ex- 
uberant praiſe beſtowed by others, nor 
any eminent conqueſts over ſtubborn 
problems, have entitled to exalt them- 
lelves above the common orders of man- 
kind, might condeſcend to imitate the 
190 88 l 
nd inconteſtible s of ſuperior ge- 
Nis, be content ink 5 13 


jultneſs in the connection which they 


Socrates; and where they 


cannot trace, and cogency in the reaſou- | 


| fn, for they cannot comprehend. 


This diffidence is never more reaſon- 
able, than in the ſal of the authors 
of antiquity; of thoſe whoſe works have 
been the delight of ages, and tranſmitted 
as the great inheritance of mankind from 
one generation to another: ſurely, no 


man can, without the utmoſt arrogance, 


imagine, that he _ any ſuperiority 
of underſtanding to th parulal of the 
books which have been preſerved in the 
devaſtation of cities, and ſnatched up 
from the wreck of nations; which thote 
who fled before barbarians have beem 
careful to carry off in the hurry of mi- 
gration, and of which barbarians have 
repented the deſtruction. If in books 
thus made venerable by the uniform at- 
teſtation of ſucceſſive ages, 1 
ſhall appear unworthy of that praiſe 
which they have formerly received; let 
us not immediately determine, that they 
owed their reputation to dulneſs or bi- 
gotry ; but ſuſpect at leaſt that our an- 
ceſtors had ſome reaſans for their opi- 
nions, and that our ignorance of thoſe 
reaſons make us differ from them, * 
It often happens, that an author's re- 


putation 1s endangered in ſucceeding 


times, by that which raiſed the loude 

auſe among his cotemporaries: no- 
thing is read with greater pleaſure than 
alluſions to recent facts, reigning opi- 
nions, or preſent controv but 
when facts are „and contro - 
verſies extinguiſhed, theſe favourite 
touches loſe all their graces; and the 


author in his deſcent to poſterity muſt 
be left to the mercy of chance, with- 
.out any power of aſcertaining the me- 


mory of thoſe things to which he owed 
his luckieft thoughts and his kindeſt re- 

ception, 
On ſuch occahons, every reader ſhould 
. MDs PCT, remember 
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remember the diſndence of Socrates, and and therefore mofe intereſting for a tine WM 4 


repair by his ©andour the injuries of than the conqueſts of Philip, Of the 
time; he ſhould impute the ſeeming de» like kind may be reckoned another an 
ſects of his anthor to ſome chaſm of in the ſame book | 
intelligence, and ſuppoſe, that the ſenſe 

which is now weak was once forcible, 

and the exprefſion which is now dubious 
formerly determinate, 


Scrideris 
Victor, 


; Varius, 
Shall bs, 


271. coram non fine eonſcis 
Curgit marito, ſeu wocat inſtitor 
Seu navis Hiſpane magiſter 


efficacy with it's influence over naval 


commanders, had he not alluded to ſome 


tact then eurrent in the mouths of men, 


words that produced it. 

Two lines which have exerciſed the 
ingenuity of modern critics, wy 
. | | thx, 


= 


How much the mutilation of ancient Dedecorum pretioſus empror, % g 
. 1 3 muy from the _ ber rife,” 3 
ee a Þ pr ar ren ger e When ſome rich fuctor courts ber | wi 
conjectured from the light which a lucky Who calls the wanton to bis arr modern e: 
commentator ſometimes effuſes, by-the And, prodigal of wealth and fame. (text has | 
recovery of an incident that had been Profuſely buys the coſtly ſhame. * learning e 
long forgotten: thus in the third boka Fzxcis, ago oblite 
of Horace, Juno's denunciations againſt . 8 bunſelf a 
thoſe that ſhould preſume to raiſe again He has little knowledge of Horace who which he 
the walls of Troy, could for many ages "imagines that the Factor, or the Spaniſh imagine t 
pleaſe only by ſplendid images and ſwell, Merchant, are mentioned by chance: dis cotem 
ing language, of which no man diſco- . there was undoubtedly ſome popular tho. appellatio 
vered the ule or propriety; till Le Ferre, ry of an intrigue, which thoſe names re- of the M 
dy ſhewing on what occahon the Ode, called to the memory of his reader. becomes; 
was written, changed wonder to rational The flame of his genius in other parts, ſuch 2.09 
delight, Many paſſages, yet undoubt- though ſomewhat dimmed, by time, is we Know 
edly remain in the ſame author which an not totally eclipſed : his addreſs and ed by Ho 
exacter knowledge of the incidents of judgment yet appear, though much of Then 
| | his time would clear from objections. the ſpirit and vigour of his ſentiment is paid to g 
| Among theſe I have always numbered loſt. This has happened to his twentieth periſhable 
| the following lines: Ou of the firlt book: | ; 
1 | E | | When pan 
Aurum per medios 8 x Vile potabis medicis Sabinum You broug 
| Et berrumpere amat jax9, potentius | - Cantbaris Greecd quod ego ipſe tat 3 
Jets fulmineo. Concidit Auguris Conditum lewi, datus in theatro Theſe lit 
| _- Argini demus ob lucrum | Cam tibi plauſuss ag under 
Demerſa excidio. Diffidit urbium — Cbare Maæcends eques. Ut! paterni 1 
5 Pertas wir Macedo, et ſubruit æmulos Fluminis ripe, fimul et Pa 
E.. Reges muneribus, Munera navium - Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
| Sæ vos illaqueant duces. Montis imago. ; 
| Stronger than thunder's winged force, A poet's beverage humbly cheap, N 
| All powerful gold can ſpread it's courſe,  - (Should great Macenas be my gueſt) 
| Through watchful guards it's paſſage make, The vintage of the Sabine grape, '# 
And loves through ſolid walls to breax: But yet in ſober cups thall crown the feaſt! 1 
From gold the overwhelming woes, *Twas rack'd into a Græcian caſk, - 
That eruſh'd the Grecian augur roſe; It's rougher juice to melt away; | 
Philip with gold through cities broke, I ſcabd it too a pleaſing taſk ! 1 
And rival monarchs felt his yoke; Wich annual joy to mark the glorious day, 
Captains of ſpivs to geld ave flaver, When in applauſive ſhouts thy name 
Theugh fierce as their awn winds and waver, Spread from the theatre around, 
, | . \ Frxancie. Floating on thy own Tiber's ſtream, | 
| 8 5 And Echo, playful nymph, return'd the = 
The cloſe of this paſſage, by which eve- fourtd. * | FRANCS 2 
ry reader is now diſappointed and offene. | | HE 
ed, was probably the delight of the Ro- We here rafily remark the intertextu!e tict 
man court :: it cannot be imagined, that of a happy compliment with an humble the object 
Horace, after having given to gold the igvitation; but certainly are leſs de- of compal 
force of thunder, and told of it's power lighted than thoſe to whom the mention It has 
to ſtorm cities and to conquer kings, of the applauſe beſtowed upon Mæcenas Vourite of 
would have concluded his account of it's gave occaſion to recount the actions or Wart | 
Jon, w 


„ _ VUCY _ Www WW .T 


A Varius, a Tan of Homer coin 5 : 
Shall brave Agrippa's conqueſts ting. | 
: 1 F FRANCIS. 


That Varius ſhould be called © A bird 
« of Homeric fong,” appears fo harſh to 
modern ears, that an emendation of the 
text has been propoſed: but ſurely the 
learning of the antients had been long 
390 obliterated, had every man thought 
humſelf at liberty to corrupt the lines 
which he did not underſtand. If we 
imagine that Varius had been by any of 
dis cotemporaries celebrated under the 
ippellation of Muſarum Ales, the ſwan 
of the Muſes, the language of Horace 
becomes graceſul and famiſiar; and that 
ſuch a compliment was at leaſt poſſible, 
we know from the transformation feign, 
ed by Horace of himſelf. tf mou 
The moſt elegant compliment that was 
paid to Addiſon, is of this 6bſcure and 
periſhable kind e: OG 


>. 


When panting Virtue her laſt efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 


Theſe lines muſt- pleaſe as long as they” 
ae underttood ; but can be underftood = 


+ FT VENDAS YOTIUS, COMMISSA 


 RALCYONEM Accu, THERAS, 


Fg 


WITH CHINA CRACK'D THE GRE 
' WETX SPURTOUS PICTURES AND 


GR ZNGLLASH-IEERS FOR DEBTS 


T HE indigence of authors, and par- 
ticularly” of poets, has long been 

the object of -lamentation and ridicule, 

of compaſſion and contempt. 

It has been obſerved, that not one fa- 

vourite of the Muſes has ever been able 
to build a houſe ſince the days of Am- 
Pon, whoſe art it would be fortundie 
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by hink, be reconciled to the judgment, by 
Wn caly ſuppoſition: Horace thus ad- 
7 Ureſles Agrippa 0 ns 2 74 
Scribesis Vario fortin, ef boſtium 

Victor, Mæonii carminis alite. 


GO MOUNT THE ROSTRUM AND TURN AUCTIONEER; 
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only by thoſe that have obſerved Addi- 
ſon's ſignatures in the Spectator. 
The nicety of theſe minute alluſions 
I ſhall exemplify by another inſtance, 
which I take this occaſion to mention, 


becauſe, as I am told, the commenta- 


* 


Cynthia in this manner: 


tors have omitted it. Tibullus addreſſes 


Te ſpeftem, ſuprema mibi cùm venerit Bora, 


Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 


Before my cloſing eyes, dear Cynthia, ſtand, 


Held weakly by my fainting trembling hand. 


To theſe lines Ovid thus refert in his 
elegy on the death of Tibullus : 


Cynthia decedens, felicius, inguirp amata 
Sum tibi; vixiſti dum tuus ignis eram, 


Cai Nemeſis, quid, aity tibi ſunt mea damna 
x une 5 9 
Ale tenuit moriens deficiente manu. 


Bleſt was my reign, retiring Cynthia cryd: 
Not till he left my breaſt, Pibullus dv'd, 
Forhear, ſaid. Nemeſis, my loſs-to moan, 

The fainting trembling hand was mine alone, 


The beauty of this paſſage, which con- 
fiſts in the appropriation made by Ne- 
meſis of the line, originally directed to 
Cynthia, had been wholly imperceptible 
to ſucceeding ages, had chance, which 


has deſtroyed ſo many greater volumes, 


deprived..us likewiſe of the poems of 
Tihullus. | 


Fl 
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" $TANTIBUS O0ENOPHOKUM, TRIPODES, ARMARIA, CiISTAS, 


f 


EDY CAOWD TREPAN, '/ 
WITH FALSE JAPANj 


SELL THE+COLLECTED STORES OF MISERS DIAD, 


— 


TO GAMLIA Aro 
L 


for them if they poſſeſſed ; and that the 
greateſt puniſhment that can poſſibly be 
inflited on them; is to oblige them to 
ſup in their own lodgings. 


Ai ubi reddunt ou culumbæ. 
When figs „ 
Boileau 


2 —̃ —u——y—ÿ2M . — 
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8 nunc ſe nobis ille aureus erbore ramus 


o in this ample 
Ine tree that grows with vegetable gold. 


Boilegu introduces Damon, whoſe 
writings entertained. and inftrufted the 
city and the court, as having paſt the 


ſummer without a ſhirt, and the winter 


without a cloak; and reſolving at laſt to 


Þ — la vertu n's plus ni Feu ni Liewy |, 


Where ſaiv ring worth no longer finds a home. 


and to ind out a retreat in ſome diſtant 


9 N 
D's jamais ni Þ Huiſſier, # le Serjent & op- 
Safe, where no critics damn, nor duns male ſt. 
8 2 Por &+ 


The rich comedian, ſays Bruyere, 


© |olling in his gilt chariot, beſpatters 
„ the of Corneille walking afoot: 


and Juvenal remarks, that his 8 
rary bards generally qualified themſelves 
by their diet, to make excellent buſtos; 
that they were compelled ſometimes to 
hire lodgings at a baker's, in order to 

warm themſelves for nothing; and that 


it was the common fate of the frater- 


o pine, 


Look pale, and all December taſte no wine. 


DavpDaNn 


Virgil himſelf is ftrongly ſuſpeRed to 
have lain in the ſtreets, or on ſome Ro- 


man bulk, when he ſpeaks ſo foglingly or their own happy genius, was worth f 


of a rainy and tempeſtuous night in 
well known epigram. | 
« There ought to be an hoſpital found- 


ed for decayed wits, faid a lively 


Frenchman, * and it might be called an 
« hoſpital of incurables, 

Few, * wander among the lau- 
rels of Parna 


ZEntas, but without the hero's good 
Oftendet nemore in tanto! . 
grove could 1 behold 


Pir r. 


Tbe patronage of Lelius and Scipio 


did not en erence to rent a houſe. 


Taſſo, in a humorous ſonnet addreſſed 


* 


of Port 


8, but who have reaſon 
Ardently to wiſn and to exclaim with 


to his favourite cat, earneſtly entreats ho 


to lend him the light of her eyes during 
his midnight ſtudies, not being himſel 
to purchaſe a candle to write by, 
Dante the Homer of ro + and Camoey 
impriſoned. Cervantes, perhaps the mo 
original genius the world ever beheld 
iſhed by want in the ſtreets of Mz. 
id, as did our own Spencer at Dublin, 
And a writer little inferior to the S. 
niard in the exquiſiteneſs of his humoy 
and raillery, I mean Eraſinus, after the 
tedious wanderings of many years, fron 
city to city, and from patron to patron, 


praiſed and promiſed, and 4 by 
all, obtained no ſettlement but with hi 


ger At laſt, ſays he, in one of 


is epiſtles, I ſhould have been ad. 
* vanced to a cardinalſhip, if there had 
© not been a decree in my way, by which 
6. thoſe are ſecluded from this honou, 
« whoſe income amounts not to three 

© thouſand ducats. | ; 
I remember. to have read a ſatire in 


Latin proſe, intitled—* A Poet hith 


© bought a houſe. The poet having 
purchaſed a houſe, the. matter was in- 
mediately laid before the parliament of 
poets, aſſembled on that important oc. 
cahon, as a thing unheard of, as a very 

,precedent, and of moſt perniciou 
conſequence; and accordingly a very ſe. 
vere ſentence was mens, againſt the 
buyer. When the members came to gin 
their votes, it appeared there was not 2 


ſingle perſon in the afſembly who, 


through the fayour of powerful patrun, 


much as to be proprietor of a houſe, 
either by inheritance or purchaſe: allot 
them neglecting their private fortuncs, 
confeſſed and boaſted, that they lived in 


lodgings. The poet was therefore or- 
| — ſell his hou 


e immediately, to 
buy wine with the money for their en- 
tertainment, in order to make ſome ex- 

iation for his enormous, crime, and to 


teach him to live unſettled and without 
care like a true poet. 
Brauch are the ridiculous, and fuch tie 
pitiable ſtories related, to expoſe the po. 
verty of poets | 
tions; but which, I am inclined to thint, 
are rather the boundleſs exaggerate 
of ſatire and fancy, than the 


in different ages and - 


r reſult 
of experience, and the determination 0 
truth and judgment: for the general po. 
ſition may be contradicted by numero 
examples; and it may, perhaps, 1 


on refle 
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carpente 
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| Aman v 


Auguita 
of mode; 

Many 
Who hay 
econom 
families 
$ularity 


on reflection and examination, that the 
is not chargeable with the faults and 


rin 
by fulings of it's peculiar profeſſors, that it 
by, has no peculiar tendency to make men 
delt either rakes or ſpendthrifts, and that 
and thoſe who are indigent poets would have 
noſ been indigent merchants and mechanics. 
eld The negle& of ceconomy, in which 
Ma. eat geniuſes are ſuppoſed to have in- 
lin dig themſelves, has unfortunately 
Pas ven ſo much authority and juſtification 
out to careleſſneſs and extravagance, that 
the many a minute rhymer has fallen into 
on diſſipation and drunkenneſs, becauſe 
on, Butler and Otway lived and died in an 
by alchouſe. As a certain blockhead wore 
hy his gown on one ſhoulder to mimic the 
of negligence of Sir Thomas More, ſo theſe 
0. ſervile imitators follow their maſters in 
lad all that diſgraced them; contract immo- 
ich derate debts, becauſe Dryden died inſol- 
lr, vent; and neglect to change their linen, 
ſet becauſe Smith was a ſloven. If I 


© ſhould happen to look pale, ſays Ho- 
race, all the hackney writers in Rome 
« would immediately drink cummin to 
e gain the {ſame complexion,” And I 
myſelf am eee with a witling 
who uſes a glaſs, only becauſe Pope was 
e | 


cupied and overwhelmed with the weight 
and immenſity of it's own conceptions, 
glancing with aſtoniſhing rapidity from 
heaven to earth, and from earth to hea- 
yen, cannot willingly ſubmit to the dull 
| drudgery of examining the juſtneis and 
accuracy of a butchers bill. To deſcend 
from the wideſt and moſt comprebenfive 
views of nature, and weigh out hops 
for a brewing, muſt be invincibly diſ- 
gulting to a true genius; to be able to 
een, . palaces of the moſt ex- 
quilite architecture, but yet not to pay a 
carpenter's bill, is a cutting mortifica- 
tion and diſgrace; to be ruined by pur- 
fung the precepts of Virgilian agricul- 
ture, and hy plowing claſieally, without 
attending to the wholeſome monitions of 
low Britiſh farmers, is a circumſtance 
that aggravates' the failure of a crop, to 
| aman who wiſhes to have lived in the 
Augultan age, and deſpiſes the ſyſtem 
of modern huſbandry. 7 
Many poets, however, may be found, 
Who have condeſcended to the cares of 
| &nomy, and who have conducted their 
families with all the parſimony and re- 


I can eaſily conceive, that a mind oc- 


$uarity of an alderman of the laſt cen- 
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tury ; who have not ſuperciliouſly diſ- 
dained to enter into the concerns of com- 


mon life, and to ſubſcribe to and ſtudy” 


certain neceſſary dogmas of the vulgar, 
convinced of their utility and expedi- 
ency, and well knowing that becauſe 
they are vulgar, they are therefore both 
* and true. | 

f we look backwards on antiquity, 


or ſurvey ages nearer our on, we ſhall - 


find ſeveral of the greateſt geniuſes fo 
far from being ſunk in indigence, that 


many of them enjoyed ſplendor and ho- 


nours, or at leaſt were ſecured againſt 
the anxieties of poverty, by a decent 
competence and plenty of the conve- 
niences of life. | 

Indeed, to purſue riches farther than 
to attain a decent competence, is too low 
and illiberal an occupation for a real ge- 
nius to deſcend to: and Horace wiſely 


aſcribes the manifeſt inferiority of the 


Roman literature to the Grecian, to an' 
immoderate love of money, which neceſ- 
ſarily contracts and ruſts the mind, and 
diſqualifies it for noble and generous 
undertakings. 3 

Zichylus was an officer of no (mall 


rank in the Athenian army at the cele - 


brated battle of Marathon; and Sopho- 
cles was an accompliſhed general, who 
commanded his countrymen in ſeveral 
molt important expeditions: Theocritus 
was careſſed and enriched by Ptolomy; 
and the gaiety of Anacreon was the re- 
ſult of eaſe and plenty: Pindar was bet - 
ter rewarded for many of his odes, than 
any other bard ancient or modern, ex- 
cept perhaps Boilzau for his celebrated 
iece of flattery on the taking of Namur: 


Virgil at laſt poſſeſſed a fine houſe at 


Rome, and a villa at Naples: Horace, 
ſays Swift in one of his lectures on ceco- 
nomy to Gay, I am ſure kept his coach: 
Lucan and Silius Italicus dwelt in mar- 
ble palaces, and had their gardens adorned 
with the moſt exquiſite capital ſtatues of 
Greece : Milton was fond of a domeſtic 
life, and lived with exemplary frugality 
and order: Corneille and Racine were 
both admirable maſters of their families, 
faithful huſbands, and prudent cecono- 


miſts: Bbvileau, by the liberalities of 


Lewis, was enabled to purchaſe a de- 


lightful privacy at Auteuil, was emi- 


nently ſkilled in the management of his 
finances, and deſpiſed that affectation 
which arrogantly aims to place itſelf 
aboye the neceſſary 8 and rules 

| | 0 
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of civil life: in all which particulars 


they were equalled by Addiſon, Swift, 
and Pope. 
jt ongl t not, therefore, to be con- 


"eluded from a few examples to the con- 


trary, that poetry and prudence are in- 
compatible; a concluſion that ſeems to 
have ariſen in this Kingdom, from the 
diſſolute behaviour of the detpicable de- 
hauchees, that diſgraced the Mules and 
the court of Charles the Second, by their 
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lives and by their writings. Let thok 
who are bleſt with genius recollect, thy 


of cONOMx is the parent of 1nT&Gp. 
T, of LIBERTY, and of EK ASE; ay 
the beauteous ſiſter of TEMPER axcy, 
of CHEARFULNESS, and HEALTH: an 


that PROFUSENESS is a cruel and craf 
demon, that gradually involves her fol. 
lowers in dependance and dehts; tha 
is, fetters them with © irons that enter 
% into their ſouls.“ 


Ne LX. SATURDAY, JUNE », 1753. 


Jus EST ET AB HOSTE DOCERT. 


our FOES MAY TEACH, THE WISE BY FOES ARE TAUGHT. 


| O have delayed the publication of 
the fallowing letter would have 
been ſurely inexcuſable, as it is ſublcrib- 
[ed by the name of a very great perſon- 
age; who has bcen long celebrated for 
his ſuperiority of genius and knowledge; 
and whoſe abilities will not appear to 
have been exagoerated by ſervility or 
faction, when his genuine productions 
ſhall be better known. He has, indeed, 
been ſuſpected of ſome attempts againſt 
Revealed Religion ; but the letter which 
1 have the honour to publiſh will do 
juſtice to his charaòter, and {et his prin- 
Ciples in a new light. pers ley 


TO THE ADVENTURER, 
SIR, | 


| As Your principal deſign is to revive 


the practice of virtue, by eltabliſh- 
ing the Chriſtian Religion; you will na- 
turally cosclude, that your views and 
mine are dired ly oppolite: and my at- 
tempt to ſhew, that it is your intereſt 
to admit my correſpondence, will, there- 
fore, be conſidered as a proof of the con- 
trary. You will, however, ſoon diſco- 
ver, that by promoting your intereit I 
ſeck my own 3 and when you have read 


my letter, you will be far from ſuſpect- 


ing, that under a Ipecious ſhow of con- 
cvrience in your undertaking, I have 


concealed an attempt to render it inet- 


feciual, 22 — | 

Never to give up the preſent for the 
* future,” is g eim which 1 have al- 
ways taught both by precept and exam- 
ple: I conlider the ROW as the whole of 


my exe, e , and therefore to improve 


11 1s Las 5 wiivis of wy Rudy, And, in- d 


deed, happinefs, like virtue, conſiſts not 
in reſt, but in action; it is tound rather 
in the purſuit than the attainment of an 
end: for though the death of the fag is 
the purpoſe of the chace, yet the moment 
this purpoſe is accompliſhed, the ſport 
is at an end. Virtue aud Rcligion alone 
can atford me employment : without 


them, I muſt inevitably be idle; aud to 


be idle is to be wretched. I ſhould there. 
fore, inſtead of attempting to deſtroy the 
prongs upon which I was reſiſted, 
have been content to furmount them: tor 
he who ſhould hamftring the game kf 
any of them ſhould eſcape, would be 
juſtly diſappointed of the pleature of 
running them down. Such, indeed, is 
my preſent condition: and as it will at 
once anſwer your purpoſe and mine, l 
ſhall exhibit an account of my conduct, 
and ſhew how my diſappointment was 
produced. 


My principal buſineſs has always been, 


to counterwork the effects of Revealed 


Religion: I have, therefore, had little te 


do, except among Jews and Chriltans, 


In the early ages of the world, when Re- 


velation was frequently repeated with 
ſenſible and-miraculous circumſtances, 
was far from being idle; and till think it 
an inconteſtible proof of my abilities, 
that even then my labour was not always 
unſucceſsful, I applied not ſo much to 


the underitanging as to the ſenſes, till 


after the promulgation of Chrittian'ty 


but J ſoon diſcovered, that Chriſtianity 
afforded motives to Virtue and Pity, 


which were ſcarce to be overpowered by 


temptation: I was therefore obliged 
now to exert my power, not upon the 
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ſenſes but the underſtanding. As I 


l. 
a ou not ſuſpend the force of theſe 
et, motives, I laboured to direct them to- 
aud wards other objects; and in the eighth 
afty century I had ſo far ſucceeded, as to pro- 
fol. duce à prevailing opinion, that © the 


ment than moral rectitude. It was de- 
creed by a pope and council, that to ſpeak 
of them with irreverence was a forfeit 
of (alvation, and that the offender ſhould, 
herefore, be excommunicated; thoſe who 
oppoſed this decree were perſecuted with 
fre and (word; and I had the ſatisfaction 
wt only of ſupplanting virtue, but of 
propagating miſery by a zeal for reli- 
gon. mult not, however, arrogate all 
th: honour of an event which fo much 


not exceeded my hopes; for many arguments 
ther in favour of images were drawn from a 
f an book entitled Pratum Spirituale, in 


hich it is affirmed, that having long 
tempted a hermit to incontinence, I ot- 
Fred to deſilt if he would ceaſe to wor- 
ſhip an image of the Virgin; and that 
the hermit having conſulted an abbot, 
whether to accept or refuſe the condi- 
toy, was told, that it was more eligible 
to commit incontinence, than to neglect 
be worſhip of images: and I declare, 
pon my honour, that the facts, as far 
s they relate to me, did never happen, 
but are wholly invented by the ingenious 
kuithor, That ſal vation had very little 
vinetion with virtue, war indeed an 
pinion which I propagated with great 
lligence; and with ſuch ſucceſs, that Bo- 
ice, the apoſtle of Germany, declared 


le qualifications of thoſe. by whom t 

fee adminiſtered; and that a Baverian 
nonk having, ignorantly baptiz 4 in 
hele words . Baptizo te in nomine pa- 
tra filia et ſpiritua ſancta, all ſuch 
ptilns were invalid. £ 
ge, however, I never failed to oppvle 
el: and whenVigilius aſſerted, that the 


k it auh being a ſphere, there were people 
ies, don it the ſoles of whole-feet were di- 
oh y oppoſite to each other; the {ſame 
hto 


tier Boniface repreſented him to the 
pe as a corruptor of the Chriſtian 
wh; and the pope concurring with Bo- 
ace, (oon after excommunicated a bi- 
Wh tor adopting ſo dangerous an opi- 
Wn, declaring him a heretic, and a blal- 
Memcr againſt, „51 and his own tou . 
I thefe inſtane ; y ſucceſs was the 
ae remarkable, as I verily believe Bo- 


till 
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« worſhip of images was of more mo- 


de benefit of ſacraments to depend _ | 
ey 


Againſt know- 


_ 
niface himſelf intended well, becauſe he 
dicd a martyr with great conſtancy. 

I tound, however, that while the Goſ- 
pels were publicly read, rhe ſuperſtrue- 
ture which I had butit upon them was 
in perpetual danger: I therefore exerted 
all my influence to diſcontinue the prac- 
tice, and at length ſucceeded, though 
Ariſtotle's Ethics were ſubſtituted for 
them in fome northern churches; but 


againſt Ariſtotle's Ethics I had not equal 


objections; ; 

During this period, therefore, my 
powers were neither diſſipated by unfuc- 
ceſsful labour, nor rendered utclets by 
neceſſary idleneſs: I had perpiexed and 
confounded the moſt ſimpie and ſalutary 
doGrines, with abſurd ſubtilties and ex- 
travagant conceits; and T had armed with 
the weapons of ſuper ſtit ion, and dilguiſed 


_ with the tinſel of ceremony, that Relj- 


ion which comprehended every precept 


in Love to GOD, AND To Man; 


which gave no die&ion about divine 
worſhip, but that it thould he pertorm- 
ed IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH ; or 
about SOCIAL VIRTUE, but that love 
of SFLF ſhould be the meature of boun- 
ty to others. But there was ſtill per- 
ſonal ſanctity, though the doctrine and 
the d.(cipl:ne of the church were become 


corrupt and ridiculous: zeal was {till 


animated by integrity, though it was no 
longer directed by knowledge; the ſer- 
vice and the honour of GOD were ti!l 
intended, though the means were mit- 
taken. Many, indeed, gladly ſubſtitut- 
ed gain for godlineſs; and committed 
every ſpecies of wickedneſs, becauſe they 
hoped to appropriate works of ſuperero- 
gation that were performed by others: 
but there were ſome who practiſed all the 
ſeverities of erroneous piety, and ſuffer- 
ed the mortification which they recoms 
mended; fo that I had ſtill ſomething to 
do, and was (till encouraged to diligence 


by tuccels.. 


But all theſe advantages depended upon 
ignorance; for the ſecurity of ignorance, 
theretore, I affirmed, that ſhe was the 
mother of devotion: a lye fo ſuccelsful, 
that it paſſed into a proverb. 

The period, however, arrived, when 
Ke could be no longer ſuppreſss- 
ed; and I was under the moſt drcadtul 
apprehenſions that all the abſurdiries, dy 
which I had diminiſhed the influenc and 


the beauty of Chriitianity, would now 


I could not concene that 


be removed: 
| U 2 | thoie 
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thoſe motives which had produced abſti- 
nence and ſolitude, vigils, ſcourgings, 
and the mortification of every appetite 
and every paſſion, would fail to produce 
a more reaſonable ſervice; or become in- 
effectual, when the paths of duty appear- 
ed to be not only peaceful but pleaſant. 
J did not, however, ſit down in deſpair; 
but the knowledge which I could not re- 
preſs, I hboured to pervert. As the hu- 


man intellect is finite, and can compre- - 


hend only finite objects, I knew that if 
all was rejected as incredible which was 
not comprehended, I ſhould have little 
to fear ne a religion founded in In- 
finite Perfection, and connected with re- 
velations which an Infinite Being had 
vouchſafed of himſelf. I, therefore, 
immediately oppoſed reaſon to faith: I 
threw out ſubjects of debate which T 
knew could never be diſcuſſed ; the aſ- 
ſent of many was ſuſpended, in expeCta- 
tion that impoſſibilities would be effect- 
ed; and at laſt refuſed in the fretfulneſs 
of diſappointment. Thus infidelity gra- 
dually ſucceeded to ſuperſtition: the hope 
and fear, the love, reverence, and grati- 
tude, which had been excited by Chrif- 
tianity, and produced ſuch aſtoniſhing 
effects, were now felt no more; and as 
the moſt forcible motives to piety and 
virtue were again wanting, piety was 
wholly neglected, and vutue rendered 
more eaſy and commodious : the bounds | 
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QUEASITUM MERIT I&— 


"BACK INLY MURM'RING AT TH” UNEQUAL MEE D, 
EINES THAT MERIT SHOULD REWARD SUCCEED, 


 DERHAPS there is not any word. 

in the language lefs underſtood than 
Honour; and but few that might not 
have been equally miſtaken, without 
producing equal miſchief, - 


Honour is both a motive and an end: as 
a principle oi action it differs from virtue 


only in degree, and therefore neceſſa- 


rily includes it, as generoſity includes 
juſtice: and as a reward, it can be de- 
jerved only by thoſe 2 Kions which no 
other principle can produce. To ſay of 
another that he is a Man of Honour, is 
at once to attribute the principle aud to 
confer the reward. But in the common 
nucceptation of the wor, Honour, as a 


- without my influence, and have left no 


vant, 


THE ADVENTURER. 


of moral obligation included every day 


hv 

leſs and leſs; and crimes were conmit. ex 
ted without compunction, becaule they of 
were not ſuppoſed to incur puniſhment, ter 
Theſe evils, Mr. Adventurer, evils ſen 
both in your eſtimation and mine, I am in 
afraid will continue if they cannot in. mil 
creaſe, Diſputation and ſcepticiſm flouriſh dif 


e le for me to counteract: the num. 
r of my vaſſals is indeed greatly in. 
creaſed by the unſolicited wickedneſs of 
the preſent time; but this increaſe is not 
equivalent to the pleaſure of ſeduction, 

If the inportance, therefore, of Chriſ. 
tianity to mankind, ſhall appear from 
it's having bufied me to ſubvert it, and 
from the miſery which I ſuffer in idle. 
neſs, now my purpoſe is unhappily ef. 
fefted ; I hope they are not yet ſo ob. 
durate in ill, as to perſiſt in rejecting it 
merely in ſpite to me; and deſtroy them. 
ſelves, only that I may not be amuſed 
by attempting their deſtruction. You 
ſee, that I have ſufficient benevolence to 
requeſt, that they would d their own 
intereſt, at leaſt as far as it is conſiſtent 
with mine; and if they refuſe me, I an 
confident you will think they treat ne 
with more ſeverity than I deſerve. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
moſt obedient and very humble Ser. 


SATAN, 


| Hon. ; 


| | {ted 
principle, does not include virtue; aud, Mp 
therefore, as a reward, is frequently be. eq 
ſtowed upon vice. Such, indeed, 15 he 1 
blindneſs and vaſſalage of human realen, 4 Fw 
that men are diſcouraged from virtue « 22 
by the fear of ſhame, and incited to vi! 0 1555 | 
by the hope of honour. tus 
Honour, indecd, is always claimed in CI 
ſpecious terms; but the facts up" 0 Fr 
which the claim is founded, are of'*" « wick 
 flagitiouſly wicked. Lothario arrog3'ts 67 nk 
the character of a man of honour, ' 0 hm 
having defended a lady who had fe e 
herſelf under his protection from 11! 80 
at the riſque of life; and Alrater ddt > 


* * 4 * . F E lu | 
fulfilling an engagement, Wan W 


% 


hu would not have obliged him, at the 
expence of liberty. But the champion 
of the lady had firſt ſeduced her to adul« 
tery ; ay to preſerve her from thè re- 


|  ſentment of her buſband, had killed him 
in a duel: and the martyr to his 
miſe had paid a ſum, which ſhould have 


ro- 


diſcharged the bill of a neceſſitous tradeſ- 
man, to a gameſter ny who had 
iven him credit at cards. | £ 


Such, in the common opinion, are 


men of honour z and he who in certain 
circumſtances ſhould abſtain from mur- 
der, perfidy, or ingratitude, would be 
avoided as reflecting infamy upon his 
company. . 

In theſe ſpeculations I exhauſted my 
waking powers a few nights ago; and 
at length ſinking into lumber, I was im- 
mediately tranſported into the regions 
of fancy. : 

As I was ſitting penſive and alone at 
the foot of a hill, a man, whoſe appear- 
ance was extremely venerable, adyanced 
towards me with great ſpeed; and, 
beckoning me to follow him, began ha- 


ſtily to climb the hill, My mind fud- 


denly ſuggeſted that this was the Genius 
of Inſtruction; I, therefore, inſtantly 
roſe up, and obeyed the ſilent intimation 
of his will; but not being able to aſcend 
with equal I 7rd he caught hold of 
my hand 

the hour of illumination be at an end. 
We now aſcended together, and when 
we had gained the ſummit be ſtood till, 
Survey the proſpect, faid he, and 


© tell me what thou ſeeſt.'—" To the 


© right,” replied I, ©. is a long valley, 
© and on the left a boundleſs plain: at 


* the end of the valley is a mountain 


* that reaches to the clouds; and on the 
„ ſummit a brightneſs which I cannot 
„ {telfaſtly behold. “ In that valley,” 
yet laid he, © the diſciples of virtue preſs 
* forward; and the votaries of vice wan- 
* der on the plain. In the path of vir- 
tue are many aſperities: the foot is 


inger not, ſaid he, © teſt 


* ſometimes wounded by thorns, and 


* ſometimes bruiſed againſt a ſtone; but 
the ſky over it is always ſerene; the 
traveller is refreſhed by the breezes of 
health, and invigorated by the ray of 
* cheartulneſs,. The plain is adorned 
* with flowers, which gratify the ſenſe 
with fragrance and beauty; but the 
© beauty is tranſient, and the fragrance 


* hurtful : the ground is ſoft and level; 


* and the paths are ſo various, that the 


* turf is no where wofn away; but 
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57 
above is perpetual gloom ; the ſun is 
not ſeen, nor the breeze felt; the air 
Fg vans and peſtilential vapours dif- 
e drowſineſs, laſſitude, and anxiety. 
At the foot of the mountain are t 
bowers of Peace, and on the ſummit 
is the temple of Honour. - 
But all the diſciples of Virtue do 
not aſcend the mountain; her path, in- 
deed, is continued beyond the bowers; 
and the laſt tage is the aſcent of the 
2 : to climb, is the volunta 
bour of the vigorous and the ; 
to deſiſt, is the irreproachable repoſe of 
the timid and the weary. To thoſe, 
however, who «have ſurmounted the 
difficulties of the way, the gates of the 
temple have not always been opened; 
nor againſt thoſe by whom it has never 
been trodden, have they always been 
ſhut: the declivity of the mountain on 
the other fide is gradual and eaſy; 
and by the appointment of Fate, the 
entrance of the temple of Honour hag 
been always kept by Opinion. Opi- 
nion, indeed, ought to have acted un- 
der the influence of Truth, but was 


ſoon perverted by Prejudice and Cuſ- 


tom; ſhe admitted many who aſcended 
the mountain without labour from the 
plain, and rejected ſome who had toiled 
up the precipice in the path of Virtue. 
Theſe, however, were not clamorous 
for admittance j but either repined in 
fence, or, exulting with honeſt pride 
in the conſciouſnels of their own dig- 
nity, turned from Opinion with con- 
tempt and diſdain ; and ſimiled upon 
the world which they had left heneath 
them, the witneſs of that labour of 
which they had been refuſed the re- 
ward. | aha” | 
© But the crowd within the temple 


became diſcontented and tumultuous: 
the diſciples of Virtue, jealous of an 


eminence. which they had obtained by 
the utmoſt efforts of human power, 
made fome attempts to expel thoſe wh 
had ſtrolled negligently up the flope, 
and been admitted by Opinion to po!. 
Jute the temple and Grace the aſſem · 
bly: thoſe whoſe right was diſputed 
were, however, all ready to decide 
the controverſy by the ſword; and as 
they dreaded ſcarce any mputation but 
cowardice, they treated thoſe with 
great inſolener who declined this de- 
ciſion, and yet would not admit their 
claim. i | | * | ; 
« This confulion and uproar was be. 
e Ws held 
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_ © held by the Goddeſs with indignation | 
and regret : ſhe flew to the throne of 


Jupiter; and, caſting herſelf at his feet 
— Great ruler of the world, ſaidſhe, 
if J have erected a temple to fulfil the 
purpoſes of thy wiſdom and thy love, 
to allyre mortals up the ſteep of Vir- 
tue, and animate them to communi- 
cate happineſs at the expence of life; 
let it not be perverted to render vice 
preſumptuous, not poſſeſſed by thoſe 
who dare to periſh in the violation of 
thy laws, and the diffuſion of cala- 
mity.“ Jupiter graciouſly touched 
the Goddeſs with his ſceptre, and re- 

ers that the appointment of fate 
e 


could not reverſe; that admiſſion to 


her temple muſt ſtill depend upon 
Opinion; but that he would depute 
Reaſon to examine her conduct, and, 


if poſſible, 2 her again under the in- 


fluence of Truth. + | 

© Reaſon, therefore, in obedience to 
the command of Jupiter, deſcended 
upon the mountain of Honour, and en- 
tered the temple. At the firſt appear- 
ance of Reaſon contention was ſuſpend- 
ed, and the whole affembly became 


filent with expectation: but the mo- 


ment ſhe revealed her commiſſion, the 


tumult was renewed with yet greater 


violence. All were equally confident, 
that Reaſon would eftabliſh the deter- 
mination of Opinion in their favour ; 
and he that ſpoke loudeſt hoped to be 
firit heard. Reaſon knew, that thoſe 
only had a right to enter the temple 
who aſcended by the path of Virtue; 
to determine, therefore, who ſhould be 
expelled or received,, nothing more 


ſeemed neceſſary than to diſcover by 


which avenue they had acceſs : but 


Reaſon herſelf found this diſcovery, 


however eaſy in ſpeculation, very dif- 
ficult in effect.. 


© The moſt flagitious affirmed, that 


if they had not walked the whole 
length of the valley, they came intoitat 
the foot of the mountain ; and that at 
leaſt the path by which they had aſ- 


ſcended it, was the pathof Virtue. This 
was eagerly contradicted by others ; 
labour of 


and to prevent the tedious 
deducing truth from a great variety of 


circumſtances, Opinion was called to 


decide the queſtion. | 
But it ſoon appeared, that Opinion 
ſcarce knew one path from the other; 


and that ſhe neither determined to ad- 
mit or refuſe upon certain principles, 
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or with diſeriminating knowle'ge, 


Reafon, however, ſtill continued to 
examine her; and that ſhe might judge 


of the eredibility of her evidence by 
the account ſhe would give of a known 
character, aſked her, which fide of the 
mountain was aſcended by the Mace. 


donian who deluged the world with 
blood: ſhe anſwered without heſita- 
tion, the fide of Virtue; that ſhe knew 


ſhe was not miſtaken, becauſe the 
ſaw him in the path at a great di. 
tance, and remarked that no man had 
ever aſcended with ſuch impetuous 
ſpeed. As Reaſon knew this ac- 


count to be falſe, ſhe ordered Opinion 


to be diſmiſſed, and proceeded to a 
more particular examination of the 
parties themſelves. | | 
© Reaſon found the accounts of many 
to be in the higheſt degree extravagant 
and abſurd; ſome, as a proof of their 


having climbed the path of Virtue, de- 
ſcribed proſpects that appeared from 
the oppoſite ſide of the mountain; and 


others affirmed, that the path was 
ſmooth and level, and that many had 
walked it without ſtumbling when they 


were ſcarce awake, and others when 


they were intoxicated with wine. 
© Upon the toreheads of all thee 


Reaſon impreſſed a mark of reproba- 


tion; and as ſhe could not expel them 
without the concurrence of Opinion, 
ſhe delivered them over to Time, to 
whom ſhe knew Opinion had always 
paid great deference, and who had ge- 
nerally been a friend to Truth. 


„„Time was commanded to uſe his 
influence to procure their expulſion, 
and to perſuade Opinion to regulate 
her determination by the judgment ot 


Truth. Juſtice alſo decreed, that if 
ſhe perſiſted to execute her office with 
neghgence and caprice, under the in- 
fluence of Prejudice, and in concur- 
rence with the abſurdities of Cuſtom, 
ſhe ſhould be given up to Ridicule, a 
remorſeleſs being who rejoices in the 
anguiſh which he infliQs : by him a- 
lone Opinion can be puniſhed ; at thc 
ſound of his ſcourge ſhe trembles with 
apprehenſion; and whenever it has 


been applied by the direction of Juſ- 


tice, Opinion has always become obe- 
dient to Truth. _ | 

Time, continued my inſtructor, 
fill labours to ſulfil the command o 
Reaſon : but though he has procured 
many to be expelled who had been ad- 


s mitted, 
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| the miſeries of another. 


and Opinion ſtill continues negligent 
and perverſe; for as ſhe has often felt 
« the ſcourge of Ridicule when it has 


not been deſerved, the dread of it has 


© no otherwiſe influenced her conduct, 
than by throwing her into ſuch con- 
« fuſion, that the purpoſes of Reaſon are 
« ſometimes involuntarily defeated.” 
How then, faid I, © ſhall Honour 
« diſtinguiſh thoſe whom ſhe wiſhes to 


« reward?'—* They ſhall be diſtinguiſh-- 


THE ADVENTURER, 


a; "116d yet he has gained admiſſion | 
c for but few who had been rejected; 


159 
ed,” replied the viſionary ſage, * in the 
regions of Immortality; to which they 
will at length be conducted by Time, 
who will not ſuffer them to be finally 
diſappointed,* _ 

While I was liſtening to this reply, 
with my eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly upon the 
temple, it ſuddenly diſappeared: the 
black clouds that hovered over the plain 


a R K K Xa 


of Vice burſt in thunder; the hill on 


which I ſtood began to fink under me; 
and the ſtart of ſudden terror as I de- - 


* 


ſcended awaked me. ä 
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 CAPRICIOVS FOR TUNE EVER JOYS, 4 
WITH PARTIAL HAND TO DEAL THE PRIZF, 
TO CRUSH THE BRAVE AND CHEAT THE WISE. 


GR EAN | 
TO THE ADVENTURER. 

71a mr, JUNE 6. 
O the account of ſuch of my com- 
panions as are impriſoned without 
being miſerable, op are miſerable with- 
out any claim to compaſſion; I promited 
to add the hiſtories of thoſe whoſe vir- 
tue has made them unhappy, or whoſe 
misfortunes are at lcalt without a crime. 
That this catalogue ſhould be very nu- 
merous, neither you nor your readcrs 


onght to expe&; '* rari quippe boni— 
N 


other places. 


Let in theſe gloomy regions is to be 
found the tenderneſs, the generoſity, the 


philanthropy, of Serenus, who might 
have lived in competence and eaſe, if he 
could have looked without emotion on 
Serenus was 
one of thoſe exalted minds, whom 
knowledge and ſagacity could not make 
lufpicions z who poured out his foul in 
boundleſs intimacy, and thought com- 
munity of poſſeſſions the law of triend- 
ſip. The friend of Serenus was arreſt- 
ed for debt; and after many endeavours 
to ſoften his creditor, ſent his wite to 
ſolicit that aſſiſtance which nevex was 
refuſed, The tears and importunity of 
female diſtreſs were more than was ne- 
tary to move the heart of Srrenus; he 


Virtue is un- 
common in all the claſſes of humanity; 
and I ſuppoſe it will ſcarcely be imagin- 
ed more frequent in a priſon than in 


SENECA. 


8 | 


haſted immediately away, and confer- 
ring a long time with his friend, found 
him confident that if the preſſure was 
taken off, he ſhould ſoon be able to re- 
eltabliſh his affairs. Serenus, accuftom- 
ed to believe, and afraid to aggravate 
diſtreſs, did not attempt to detect the 
fallacies of hope, nor reflect that every 
man overwhelmed with calamity be- 
heves, that if that was removed he ſhall 
immediately be happy: he, therefore, 
with little heſitation, offered himſelf as 
ſurety. % - 

In the firſt raptures of eſcape all was 
joy, gratitude and confidence; the friend 
of Serenus diſplayed his proſpects, and 
counted over the ſums of which he 
ſhould infallibly be maſter before the day 
of payment. Serenus in a ſhort time. 
began to find his danger, but could not 
prevail with himſelf to repent of benefi- 
cence; and therefore ſuffered himſelf ſtill 
to be amuſed with projects which he 
durſt not conſider, for fear of finding 
them impracticable. The debtor, after he 
ts tried every method of raiſing money 


6 ©. ns - vu 1 
which art or indigence could prompt, 


wanted either fidelity or retolution to 
ſurrender himſelf to prifon, and left Se- 


renus to take his place, 


Serenus has often propoſed to the cre. 


ditor, to pay him whatever he ſhall ap- 


pear to have loft by" the flight of his 
friend; but huwever rzalonahie this pro- 
poſal may be thought, avarice and bru- 
tality have been hitherto in-xcrable, and 
18 ES Sectenus“ 
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Serenus ſtill continues to languiſh in 
In this place, however, where want 
makes almoſt every man ſelfiſh, or deſ- 


peration gloomy, it is the good fortune 


of Serenus not to live without a friend: 
he paſſes moſt of his hours in the con- 


verſation of Candidus, a man whom the 


fame virtuous ductility has with ſome 
difference of circumſtances made equally 
unhappy. Candidus, when he was 


young, helplets, and ignorant, found a 


patron that educated, protected, and 
ſupported him: his patron being more 
vigilant for others than himſel?, left at 
his death an only. fon, deftitute and 
friendleſs. Candidus was eager to re- 


y the benefits he had received; and 
tr maintained the youth for a few 


years at his own houte, | afterwards 


placed him with a merchant of emi- 


nence, and gave bonds to a great value 
as a ſecurity for his conduct. 


The young man, removed too early 


from the only eye of which liz dreaded 
the ob{ervation, and deprived of the only 


initruction which he heard with reve- 


rence, ſoon learned to conſider virtue as 
reſtraint, and reſtraint as oppreſſion; and 
to look with a longing eye at every ex- 
pence to which he could not reach, and 
every pleafure which he could not par- 


take: by degrees he deviated from lis 


firſt regularity, and unhappily mingling 
among youn buſy in diftpating 
the Ro of ofa fathers induſtry, he 
forgot the precepts. of Candidus, ſpent 
the evening in parties of pleaſure, and 
the morning in exped:ents to ſupport his 
riots. | He was, however, dextrous and 


_ aGive in buſineſs; and his maſter, being 


ſecured againſt any We of di- 
honeſty, was very little ſolicitous to in- 


ſpe& his manners, or to enquire how he. 


paſſed thoſe hours which were not im- 


_mediately devoted to the bulinels of his 


profeſſion :* when he was informed of the 
young man's extra vagunce or debauch - 


ery— Let his bondſman look to that, 


{aid he, I have taken care of myſelf. 
Thus the unhappy ſpendthrift pro- 


ceeded from folly to folly, and from vice 
to vice, with the connivance if not the 


encouragement of his maſter; till in the 
heat of a nocturnal revel he committed 


ſuch violences in the ſtreet as drew upon 
him a criminal proſecution. Guilty and 
| unexperienced, he knew not what courſe 
to take; to confels his crime to Can- 
dlidus, and ſolicit his interpoſition, was 
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little leſs dreadful than ta ſtand before 
the frown of a court of juſtice. Having, 
therefore, paſſed the day with anguiſh in 
his heart and diſtraction in his looks, he 
ſeized at night a very large ſum of mo. 
ney in the counting-houte, and ſetting 
out he knew not whither, was heard of 
no more. 


The conſequence of his flight was 
the ruin of Candidus; ruin ſurely un- 


deſerved and irreproachable, and ſuch as 
the laws of a juſt government ought 
either to prevent or repair: nothing is 
more inequitable than that one man 
mould ſuffer for the crimes of another, 
for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he ould neither 
foreſee nor prevent. When we conſider 
the weaknets of human relolution and the 
inconſiſtency of human conduct, it muſt 
appear abſurd that one man thall engage 
tor another, that he will not change his 
opinions or alter his conduct. 3, 

It is, I think, worthy of- conſtdera- 


tion, wliether, ſince no wager is binding 


without a poſſibility of loſs on each fide, 
it is not equally reaſonable, that no con- 
tract ſhould be valid without reciprocal 
ſtipulations: but in this cafe, and others 
of the fame kind, what is ſtipulated on 
his fide to whom the bond is given? he 
takes advantage of the ſecurity, neg- 
lects his affairs, omits his duty, ſuffers 
timorous wickedneſs to grow daring by 


degrees, permits appetite to call for new 
perhaps, fecretly | 


Ay na and, 
ougs tor the time in which he ſhall have 
power to ſeize the forfeiture: and if vir- 
tue or gratitude ſhould prove too ſtrong 
for temptation, and a young man perl. 
in honeſty, however inſtigated by his 
paſlions, what can ſecure him at ail 
againſt a falſe accuſatian ? I for my part 


always ſhall ſuſpect, that he who can 
ods 


by ſuch meth (ſecure his property, 
will go one ſtep farther to increate 3t: 
nor can I thivk that man ſafely truſted 


with the means of miſchief, who by bis 


deſire to have them in his hands, gives an 


_ Evident proof how much leſs he values 


his neighbour's happineſs than his ow! 
Another of our companions is Len- 
tulus, a man whoſe dignity of birth was 


very ill ſupported: by his fortune. As 


ſome of the. firſt offices in the Kingdom 
were filled by his relations, he was cr- 
ly invited to court, and encouraged by 
careſſes and promites to attendance an 
ſolicitation; a conſtant _—_— in 
ſplendid company neceſſarily required 
% e mag nificence 


berate on his propoſal; a 
mined, that, as he could not offer more 
than five ſhillings in the pound, it would 
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be more prudent to keep him in priſon, 


magnificence of dreſs; and a frequent 
participation of faſhionable amuſements 
forced him into expence: but theſe mea- 
ſures were requiſite to his ſucceſs; ſince 
every body knows, that to be loſt to 
ſight is to be loit to remembrance, and 
that he who deſites to fill a vacancy muſt 
be always at hand, leſt ſome man of 
e vigilance ſhould ſtep in before 
im. 4 : 

By this courſe of life his little fortune 
was every day made leſs : but he receiy- 
ed ſo many diſtinctions in publick, and 
was known to reſort ſo familiarly to the 


| houſes of the great, that every man look- 


ed on his preferment as certain, and be- 
lieved that it's value would compenſate 
for it's ſlowneſs :. he therefore found no 
difficulty in obtaining credit for all that 
his rank or his vanity made neceſſary ; 
and as ready payment was not expect- 
ed, the bills were proportionably en- 
larged, and the value of the hazard or 
delay were adjuſted ſolely by the equity 


of the creditor. At length death de- 
prived Lentulus of one of his patrons, 


and a revolution in the miniſtry, of an- 
other; ſo that all his proſpects vaniſhed 
at once, and thoſe that had before en- 
2 his expences began to perceive 
that their money was in danger: there 
was now no other contention but who 
ſhould firſt ſeize upon his perſpn, and, 
by forcing immediate payment, deliver 
him up naked to the vengeance of the 
reſt, In purſuance of this ſcheme, one 
of them invited him to a tavern, and pro- 
cured him to be arreſted at the door; but 
Lentulus, inſtead of endeavouring ſeeret- 
ly to pacify him by payment, gave notice 
to the reſt, and offered to divide amongtt 
them the remnant of his fortune: they 
feaſted ſix hours at his expence, to deli- 
at laſt deter- 


till he could procure from his relations 


the payment of his debts. 


Lentulus is not the only man confin- 


ed within theſe walls, on the ſame ac- 


count : the like procedure, upon the like 
motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to-partake- the uſe of 
fire and water with the compaſſionate 


and the juſt; who frequent the aſſent. 
blies of commerce in open day, and talk 


with deteſtation and contempt of high- 
waymen or houſebreakers: but, ſurely, 
that man muſt be confeſſedly robbed 


who is compelled, by whatever means, 


to pay the debts which he does not owe; 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon 
him who, at the hazard of his life, 
holds out his piſtol and demands my 
2 as on him who plunders under 

elter of the law, and, by detaining my 
ſon or my friend in priſon, extorts from 
me the price of their liberty. No man 


can be more an enemy to ſociety than he 
by whoſe machinations our virtues are 


turned to our diſadvantage; he is lefs 


deſtructive to mankind that plunders 


cowardice, than he that preys upon 
2 1 5 
I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will 


readily confeſs, that though not one of 
thele, if tried before a commercial judi- 


cature, can be wholly acquitted from 
imprudence ox temerity ; yet that, in the 
eye of all who can conſider virtue as diſ- 
tint from wealth, the fault of two of 
them, at leaſt, is -out-weighed by the 
merit; and that of the third is fo much 
extenuated by the circumſtances of his 


life, as not to deſerve a perpetual priſon: 


= muſt thefe, with multitudes equall 
lameleſs, languiſh in confinement, till 
malevolence ſhall relent, or the law be 


changed. I am, Sir, 


Four humble ſervant, 
NY | MISARGYRVS, 
Tp £ Ne LXIII, 
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- PEREANT, QUI ANTE NOS NOSTRA DIXERUNT! . 


DoxaTvs Aru JERoM, 


- PERISH THOSE WHO HAVE SAID OUR GOOD THINGS BEFORE vs! 


; wh 8 HE number of original writers, of 
8 writers who diſcover any traces of 
native thought, or veins of new expreſ- 
fion, is found to be extremely ſmall in 
every branch of literature. Few poſſeſs 
ability or courage to think for themſelves, 


to truſt to their own powers, to rely on 


their own ſtock ; and therefore the ge- 
nerality creep tamely and cautiouſly in 
the track of their predeceſſors. The 
quinteſſence of the largeſt libraries might 
be reduced to the compaſs of a few vo- 
lumes, if all uſeleſs repetitions and ac- 
knowledged truths were to be omitted 
in this proceſs of critical chemiſtry. A 
learned Frenchman informs us, that he 
intended to compile a treatiſe, © . r 
© ana elen,j]im= concerning things that 
© had been ſaid but once, which cer- 
tainly would have been contained in a 
very ſmall pamphlet. 
It happens unfortunately in poetry, 


which principally claims the merit of 


novelty and invention, that this want of 
originality ariſes frequently, not from a 
barrenneſs and timidity & genius, but 
from invincible neceſſity, and the nature 
of things. The works of thoſe who pro- 
feſs an art whoſe eſſence is imitation, 
muſt needs be ſtamped with a cloſe re- 
ſemblance to each other; ſince the objects 
material or animate, extraneous or in- 
ternal, which they all imitate, lie equal - 
Iy open to the obſervation of all, and are 
perfectly ſimilar. Deſcriptions, there- 
fore, that are faithful and juſt, muſt be 
uniform and alike: the firſt copier muſt 
be, perhaps, entitled to the praiſe of 
priority; but a ſucceeding one ought not 
certainly to be condemned for plagiariſm. 


I am inclined to think, that notwithj- 
ſtanding the manifold alterations dif. 


fuſed in modern times over the face of 
nature, by the invention of arts and ma- 
nufactures, by the extent of commerce, 


by the improvements of philoſophy and 


mathematics, by the manner of fortify- 
ing and fighting, by the important diſ- 


covery ↄf both the Indies, and, above 


all, by the total change of religion; yet 
an epic or dramatic writer, though ſur- 


the Second; 


rounded with ſuch a multitude of no. 


velties, would find it difficult or impoſſ. 
ble to be totally original, and eſſentially 


different from Homer and Sophocles, 


The cauſes that excite, and the opera- 
-tions that exemplify, the greater paſſions, 
will always have an exact coincidence, 


though perhaps a little diverſified by cli. 


mate or cuſtom: every exaſperated hero 
muſt rage like Achilles, and every af. 
flicted widow mourn like Andromache: 
an abandoned Armida will make uſe of 


| Dido's execrations; and a Jew will near- 


ly reſemble a Grecian, when almoſt placed 
in the ſame ſituation; that is, the Jöns 
of Racine, in his incomparable Athalia, 
will be very like the Ton of Euripides. 

Boileau obſerves, that a new and ex- 
traordinary thought is by no means 1 
thought which no perſon ever conceived 
before, or could poſſibly conceive; on the 
contrary, it is ſuch a thought as muſt 
have occurred to every man in the like 
caſe, and have been one of the firit in any 
perſon's mind upon the ſame occaſon: 
and it is a maxim of Pope, that whatever 
is very good ſenſe, muſt have been com- 


mon ſenſe at all times. 


But if, from the foregoing refleQions, 
it may appear difficult to diſtinguiſh imi- 
tation and plagiariſm from neceſſary re- 
ſemblance and unavoidable analogy, vet 
the following paſſages of Pope, which, 
becauſe they have never been taken no- 
tice of, may poſſibly entertain curious 
and critical readers, ſeem evidently to be 
borrowed, though they are improved. 

The dying Chriſtian addrefles his foul 
with a fine ſpirit of poetical enthuſiaſm: 


Vital ſpark of heavenly flame! 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame! 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
O! the pain, the bliſs of dying! 

Fark, they whiſper! Angels ſay— 
5 Siſter ſpirit, come away! 


I was ſurprized to find this animated 


B cloſely copied from one of the vile 
2;ndaric writers in the time of Chaules 


When 


Wh: 
Full 
Fain 
Pant 
Met! 
© Be 


- Pali 
him wi 
the Efl 

Supe! 

A me 

Adm 

And 


ä Utqu 


Sic nc 
Vento 
And a; 
Simia 


Tunc 
— 81 Bi 
Aldit 


While m 


© See ma 


we conf 
When th 


h 
Shall gra 
Or ſome 
For Chat 


If a goo 
Ing, 
be ez 
force 
order 


Chaos of 


Still by h 
Created | 
Great lo! 
Sole judg 
The Sor. 


Chaos of chou 
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When on my fick bed I languiſh, 

Full of ſorrow, full of anguiſh, _ 

Fainting, gaſping, trembling, crying, 

Panting, groaning, ſpeechlels, dying 

Methinks I hear ſome gentle ſpirit ſay 

Be not fearful, come away!“ 
| 8 FLATMAN. 


- Palingenius and Charron furniſhed 


him with the two following thoughts in 


the Eſſay on Man: 
Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law; 
Admir d ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
And ſh:w'd a Newton as we ſhew an ape. 
| PoPE. 
| Urque movet nobis imitarrix fimia riſum, 
Sic nos caelicolis, quoties Cervice ſuperba 
Ventofi. gradimur o— 
And again, 


Simia ceelicoliim, riſuſque jocuſque deorum eſt 


Tunc homo, quum temere ingenio confidit, et 

___audet 9235 | 
Aldita nature ſcrutari, arcanaque divim. 
| PALINGENIUS, 


While man exclaims——* See all things for my 
© uſe!? | : 

See man for mine l' replies a pamper d gooſe. 

Je oak PoPE. 

Man ſerupſes not to ſay, that he enjoyeth 

the heavens and the elements; as if all 

had been made, and ſtill move, only for 

him. In this ſenſe a goſling may ſay as 

much, and perhaps with more truth and 

juſtneſs. ] CHARRON« 


That he hath borrowed not only ſen- 
timents, but even expreſſions, from Wol- 


laſton and Paſcal, cannot be doubted, if | p 5. 
is taken from that tale in Fontaine, which 
ends 


we conſider two more paſſages: 


When the !ooſe mountain trembles from on 


| high, | 
Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by ? 
Or ſome old temple, nodding to it's fall, 


For Chartres“ head reſerve the hanging wall? | 


| Por x. 
If a good man be paſſing by an infirm build- 
Ing, juſt in the article of falling, can it 
be expected that Go ſhould ſuſpend the 
force of gravitation till he is gone by, in 
order to his deliverance ? | 4 
a n WoL LASTON. 
ht and paſſion all confus'd, 
Still by himſelf abus 'd, or diſabus' d; 
Created half to riſe, and half to fall, 
Great lord ot all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truck, in endleſs error hurl'd, 
The g'ory, jetty and riddle of the world. 
2 | 5 Porz. 
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What a chimera then is man! what a con- 
fuſed chaos! what a ſ bject of contradia 
tion! a profeſſed judge of all things, and 
yet a feeble worm of the earth! the great 
depoſitary and guardian of truth, and yet 
a mere huddle of uncertainty! the glory 
and the ſcandal of the univerſe?” 
9 8 M PASCAL. 


The witty alluſion to the puniſhment 


of avarice, in the Epiſtle on Riches 


Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 


The ſlave that digs it, and the ſlave that hides; 


is plainly taken from © The Cauſes of 
the Decay of Chriſtian Piety; where that 
excellent and neglected writer fays—* It 


has always been held the ſevereſt treat- 
ment of ſlaves and malefactors, ** dam- 


© nare ad metalla - to force them to dig 
© inthe mines. Now this is the covetous 
man's lot, from which he is never to 
expect a releaſe. Cowley has alſo 
uſed the ſame alluſion. The celebrated 
reflection with which Chartres's epitaph, 
in the ſame epiſtle, concludes, is the pro- 
perty of Bruyere. . 


To rock the cradle of repoſing age, 
is a tender and elegant image of filial 
piety, for which Pope is indebted to 

ontagne, who wiſhes, in one of his 
eſſays, to find a ſon-in-law that ma 
© kindly cheriſh his old age, and rock it 
© aſleep.” And the character of Helluo 
the glutton, introduced to exemplify the 
force and continuance of the ruling paſ- 
ſfiong who in the agonies of death ex- 
claimed _ 

| Then bring the Jowl! _ 


— Pais guiil faut que je meure 
Sans faire tant de fagon, * | 
Qu on mapporte tout à Pheure 


| Le reſte de mon poiſſon. 
The concluſion of the epitaph on Gay, 


where he obſerves that his honour con- 
ſiſts not in being entomb'd among kings 
and heroes 

But that the worthy and the good may ſay, 


Striking their penfive boſoms—* Here lies 


Gay, 


is adopted from an old Latin elegy on 
the death of Prince Henry. 

Inn ſeveral parts of his writings, Pope 

ſeems to have formed himſelf on the mo- 


del of Boileau; = ER 8 ow a 
large deduRtion of particul; ges 
1 x: "Rn 


* 
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Happily to ſteer 


F rom grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. | 


| OP'E, 


Dune vox legere 


Paſſer du grave au deux, du plaiſant an ſevere! | 


B 0oIIEAu. 


Pride, madneſs, folly; againſt Dryden roſe, 
In various ſhapes of parſons, critics, beaus. 
| a ; Por 2. 


L'ignorance, et I erreur a ſes naiſſantes pieces, 
En babits de marquis, en robbes de comteſſes, 


Venoient pour diffamer ſen chef-d-euwre nou- 
veau. Borr xa. 


While Lam tranſeribing theſe ſimi- 
larities, I feel great uneaſineſs, leſt I 


ſhould be accuſed of vainly and impo- 


tently endeavouring to caſt clouds over 


the reputation of this exalted and wy | 


original genius, whoſe memory, to uſe 


_ an expreſſion of Ben Johnſon, I do ho- 
nour on this ſide idolatry, as much as 
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_ almoſt literall tranſlated from that ner- 
vous and ſenſible ſatyriſt. 


any z' and left the reader ſhould he 


cloyed and diſguſted with a cluſter of 


.. quotations: it happens, however, for- 


tunately, that each paſſage I have pro- 


_ duced, contains ſome important moral 


truth, or conveys ſome pleaſing image 


to the mind. 


Critics ſeem agreed in giving greater 
latitude to the imitation of the ancients, 
than of later writers. To enrich a com- 
poſition with the ſentiments and images 
of Greece and Rome, is ever eſteemed 
not. only lawtul, but meritorious. We 
adorn our writings with their ideas, with 


as little ſcruple as our houſes with their 


ſtatues. And Pouſſin is not accuſed of 
plagiariſm, for having painted Agrip- 
pp covering her face with both her 
ands at the death of Germanicus;though 
Timanthes had repreſented Agamemnon 
cloſely veiled at the ſacrifice of his daugh- 
ter, judiciouſly leaving the ſpectator to 
gueſs at a ſorrow inexpreſſible, and that 
mocked the power of the pencil. 


Oi 
— 


—— 
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ACQUAINTANCE GREW,/TH” ACQUAINTANCE THEY IMPROVE, 


© TO FRIENDSHIP, FRIENDSHIP RIPEN'D INTO LOVEs 


* 7 
3 


10 TAE ADVENTURER, - 

SIR, | | | J 8 
| OUR paper of laſt Tueſday ſeven- 
& night, Which 1 did not read till 


to-day, determined me to ſend you an 


account of my friend Eugenio, by whoſe 


diſtreſs my mind has been long kept in 
perpetual agitation: and, ' a ws. ax | 
u 


narrative may not only illuſtrate your 


allegory, but contribute to recover opi- 


nion from her defection. 


As Orgilio, the father of Eugenio, 
had no principles but thoſe of a. man of 
honour, he avoided alike both the virtues: 
and, the vices. which are incompatible. 


with that charaGer: religion he ſuppoſed. 


to be a contrivance of prieſts and politi- 


cians, to keep the vulgar in awe; and 
uſcd by thoſe in the rank of gentlemen, 


who pretend to acknowledge it's obli- 


ations, only as an expedient to conceal 


their want of ſpirit. By a conduct re- 


gulated upon theſe principles he gradual - 
ly reduced a paternal eſtate of two thou - 


Eus bx. 


ſand pounds per annum to five hundred, 
Beſides Eugenio, he had only one child, 


à daughter: his wife died while they 


were infants. His younger brother, who 
had acquired a very conſiderable fortune 
in trade, retired unmarried into the coun- 
try: he knew that the paternal eſtate was 
greatly reduced; and therefore took the 
expence of his nephew's education upon 
himſelf. After ſome years had been ſpent 
at Weſtminſter ſchool, he ſent him to the 
univerſity, and ſupparted him by a ve 
, fo 
Eugenio, though his temper was te- 
markably warm and ſprightiy, had yet 
a high reliſh of literature, and inſenſib 
acquired a ſtrong attachment to a college 
life. His apartment adjoined to mine, 
and our acquaintance was ſoon improve! 
into friendſhip. I found in him great 
ardour of benevolence, and a ſenſe o 
generoſity and honour which I had con- 
ceived to conſiſt only in romance. Wit 
reſpect to Chriſtianity, indeed, he was 
as yet a ſceptic; but I found it 2055 
„ | | obi 


ineff 
and 


had great penetration and ſagacity, was 
ee, and habituated to 


no vice which he wiſhed to countenance 


by infidelity, he began to believe as ſoon 
as he began to- enquire: the evidence for 
Revelation at length appeared inconteſti- 


ble; and without buſying himſelf with 


the cavils of ſubtilty againtt particular 
doctrines, he determined to adhere in- 
violably to the precepts as a rule of life, 


and to truſt in the promiſes as the foun- 


dation of hope. he ſame ardour and 
firmneſs, the fame generoſity and ho- 
nour, were now exerciſed with more ex- 
alted views, and upon a more perfect 
plan, He conſidered me as his preceptor, 
and I confidered him as my example: 
our friendſhip increafed every day; and 
| believe he had conceived a deſign to 
follow me into orders. But when he 
had continued at college about two years, 


he received a command from his father 
to come immediately ta town ; for that 
his earneſt defire to place him in the ar- 


my was now accompliſhed, and he had 
procured him a captain's commiſſion, By 
the ſame poſt he received a letter from 
his uncle, in which he was ſtronglyurged 
to continue at college, with promiſes of 
ſneceeding to his whole eſtate; his fa- 
ther's projet was zealouſty condemned, 
and his _negle& of a brother's concur- 
rence reſented. Eugenio, though it was 


greatly his deſire to continue at college, 


and his intereſt to oblige his uncle, yet 


obeyed his father without the leatt heſi- 
tation. | ; | | 
When he came to town, he diſcovered 
that a warm altercation had been carried 
on between his uncle and his father upon 
this ſubject: his uncle, not being able 
to produce any effect upon the father, as 
a laſt effort had written to the ſon; and 
being equally offended with both, when 
his application to both had been equally 
ineffectual, he reproached him with folly 
and ingratitude; and dying ſoon after 
by a fall from his horſe, it appeared that 
in the height of his reſentment he had 
left his whole fortune to a diſtant rela- 


tion in Ireland, whom he had never ſeen. 


Under this misfortune Eugenio com- 


forted himſelf by reflecting, that he had 
incurred it by obedience to his father; 


and thougli it precluded hdpes that were 

dearer than life, yet he never expreſſed: 

bis diſpleaſure either by inve&iye- or 
aint; - 8 


obyiate general objections; and, as he 


165 

Orgilio had very early in life con- 
tracted an intimacy with Agreſtis, a gen- 
tleman whoſe character and principles 
were very different from his own. Agreſ- 
tis had very juſt notions of right and 
wrong, by which he regulated his con- 
duct without any regard to the opinion 
of others: his integrity was univerſal 


and inflexible, and his temper ardent and 


open; he abhorred whatever had the ap- 
5 of diſingenuity, he was extreme- 
y jealous of his authority, and there 
was a rough- ſimplicity in his manner 
which many circumſtances of his life had 
contributed} to produce, His father left 
him a fortune of two hundred thouſand 
pounds; but as the parſimony which en- 
abled him to amaſs it, extended to the 
education of his ſon, by whom it was to 
be poſſeſted, he had been taught neither 
liteneſs nor literature. He married a 
ady, whoſe influence would have po- 
liſhed the rough diamond by degrees; 
but ſhe died within the firſt year of her 
marriage, leaving him a daughter to 
whom he gave her name Amelia, and 
transferred all his affection: he, there- 
fore, continued to live in great privacy; 
and being uſed to have only ſervants and 


dependents about him, he indulged the 
peculiarities of his humour without that 


complaiſance which becomes inſenſibly 
habitual to thoſe who mix in the com- 
pany of perſons whom it is their appa- 
rent intereſt to pleaſe, and whoſe preſence 


1s a perpetual reftraint upon ſuch irre- 


gular ſtarts of temper as would incur 


contempt, by arrogating a rape 4 - 
G 


which none would acknowledge. 

this diſpoſition his daughter accommo- 
dated herſelf as ſhe grew up, from mo- 

tives both of affection and duty: as he 
knew and regretted the defect of his own 

education, he ſpared no coſt to complete 

her's; and ſhe is indeed the moſt accoms - 
pliſhed character I ever knew: her obe. 
dience is chearful and implicit, her af 

fection tender and without parade; her 

looks expreſs the utmoſt ſweetneſs and 

ſenſibility, and yet there is a dignity in 


her manner which commands reſpe&. 
The intimacy between the father of 
Eugenio and Agreſtis produced a tender 


friendſhip between his ſiſter and Amelia, 
which began in their infancy, and in- 
creaſed with their years. 


Such chene 26; ein a Tin. 


genio could not be long familiarly 


known to each other, without exciting 


mutual 


Fd 
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mutual efteem: the tranſition from eſ- 


teem to love, between perſons of diffe- 


rent ſexes, is oftcn imperceptible even 


to themſelves; and, yore , was not 


diſcovered till long after it had happen- 
ed, cither by Eugenio or Amelia. When 


be returned from the univerſity, ſhe was 


about eighteen: as her ſtature and her 
beauty were greatly increaſed during 
this interval, their firſt effect upon Eu- 
genio was proportionably greater; and 
he perceived, from whatever cauſe, a 
more ſenſible emotion in her. He had 


too much diſcernment not to diſcover 


that ſhe loved him; and too much gene- 
roſity not to conceal his love of her, 
becauſe he was ſo much her inferior in 
fortune: fometimes he reflected upon 
her partiality with pleaſure, and ſome- 
times with regret. But while they 
were thus mutually conſcious to deſires 


which they mutually ſuppreſſed, the 
late rebellion broke out, and Euge- 
nio was commanded into Scotland. In 


this expedition he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
equally by his courage and humanity : 
and though he had not much money, 
and * could but ſeldom diſplay 
his bounty, yet his concern for the real 
intereſt of his men was ſo apparent, as 
well in ſuch acts of kindneſs as were in 
his power, as in the ſtrict diſcipline which 


| he maintained among them, that his 


perſonal influence was very powerful and 
extenſive. During this abſence, though 
he felt his paſſion for Amelia increaſe, 
notwithſtanding all his attempts to ſup- 
preſs it; yet he never wrote to her, but 
contented. himſelf with mentioning her 
in general terms, and including her in 
| his remembrance of other friends, when 
he wrote to his father and his ſiſter. 
When he returned, as his ſiſter's in- 
timacy with Amelia till continued, his 
portunities to ſee her were equally 

| Gets but the pleaſure of thoſe in- 
terviewys were become yet more tumul- 
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change her conduQ, 


tuous and confuſed; and the lovers were 


both conicious, that their ſentiments 
were every moment involuntarily diſco- 
vered to each other. gs. 


Amelia had diſmiſſed many uit. 


ors who were no leſs diftinguiſhel 
by their merit than. their rank, be— 
cauſe ſhe ſtill hoped to enrich Eugenio 
with her fortune; and Eugenio perſiſted 


in a conduct by which this hope was 


diſappointed, becauſe he would not de- 
grade Amelia by an alliance with de- 
pendance and poverty. The objections 
of duty might, indeed, have been remoy- 
ed by obtaining the conſent of Agreſ- 


tis; but thoſe of honour would ſtill have 


remained: he was not, however, abſo- 


lutely without hope; for though he had 


loſt his uncle's fortune by obedience to 
his father, yet as he had greatly recom- 
mended himſelf to his commanding offi- 
cer, who was of the higheſt rank, he 
believed it poſſible that he might be ad- 
vanced to.a poſt in the army, which 
would juſtify his pretenſions to Amelia, 
and remove all his difficulties at once. 


Agreſtis wondered at the conduct of - 
his daughter, but neither aſked nor ſu- 


ſpected her motives: for he had always 
declared, that as he believed ſhe would 
never. marry againſt his conſent, he 


would never urge her to marry againit 
her own inclination, | 


Amelia, therefore, continued to de- 
cline every ofer, and Eugenio to {ce her 


almoſt every day, without the leaſt inti-- 


mation of his love, till fhe beginning of 
the laſt winter, when he loſt his ſiſter by 
the ſmall-pox. His interviews with 
Amelia were now leſs frequent, and 
therefore more intereſting: he feared, 
that as he would be ſeldom in her fight, 
the aſſiduities of ſome fortunate rival 
might at length exclude him from her 
remembrance: he did not, however, fal- 
ter in his reſolution, nor did Aniclia 
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ET FURIIS AGITATUS AMOR 


I: happened that about this time ſhe 
was addreſſed by Ventoſus, the eld- 
eſt ſon of a noble family; who, beſides 


2 large eſtate, had great expectations 
from his father's influence at court. 


Amclia: he was ſurprized, mortified, 


— © 5 Vins. 


| LOVE, WHICH THF FURIES IRRITATE TO RAGE. © 


Ventoſus, though he was ſtrongly te- 
commended by Agreſtis, and was te- 


markable for perſonal accompliſhments, 
was yet received with great coldneſs by 


and 


4 diſappointed; yet he continued his 


vifits, and was very diligent to diſcover 
what had prevented his ſucceſs. One 


evening, faſt as he was about to take his 


leave, after much ineffectual entreaty 
and complaint, Eugenio unexpectedly 
entered the room. Ventoſus inſtantly re- 
marked the embarraſſment both of his 
miſtreſs and the ſtranger, whom he there- 
fore ſuppoſed to be a rival, and no longer 
wondered at his own diſappointment : 
theſe ſuſpicions were every moment con- 
firmed and encreaſed; for his preſence 
produced emotions which could neither 
be concealed nor miſtaken; though by a 
leſs penetrating eye than that of jealou- 
ſy, they might have been overlooked. 
Hewas now fired with reſentment and 
indignation; and having left the room 


ſomewhat abruptly, he was met upon 
the ſtairs by Agreftis, with whom he 


defired to ſpeak a few words in private. 
Agreſtis turned back into another apart- 
ment, and Ventoſus told him with ſome 
warmth, that he did not expect to have 
found his daughter pre-engaged; and 
that he could not help thinking himſelf 
ill treated. Agreſtis, with equal warmth, 
required him to explain his meaning; 
and after ſome time had been ſpent in 
eager altercation, they parted in better 
temper; Agreſtis perſuaded that a clan- 
deſtine love had been carried on be- 
tween his daughter and Eugenio, and 
Ventoſus convinced that Agreſtis had 


never encouraged the pretenſions of his 
ka | 


rival. FE: 
Agreſtis immediately ſent for Ame- 
lia, and ſternly urged her with many 
queſtions, which ſhe could only anſwer 
with bluſhes and tears: her filence and 


confuſion convinced him that Ventoſus 


was not miſtaken; and therefore, de- 
ſiſting from enquiry, he ſeverely repre- 
hended hex for the paſt, and enjoined her 
never to converſe with Eugenio again; 
to whom he alſo ſignined his diſpleaſure, 
and requeſted that, tv prevent further 
uneaſineſs, he would come no more to 
_ houſe till Amelia ſhould be mar- 
ried, EATON ee 

Eugenio, though his love was almoſt 


| hopeleſs before, was yet greatly afflict- 


ed by this meſſage; becauſe he feared 
that Amelia had fallen under her fa- 
ther's diſpleaſure, and that now he was 
become jealous of his authority, he might 
be tempted to abuſe it. As to ſecure 


ber peace was the principal object of his 


wiſh, he concealed what had happened 
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ſtill ſuppoſed he ha 


from his father, left a quarrel ſhould be 
produced between him and Agreftis, in 
which Amelia's delicacy and tender- 
neſs would be yet more deeply wound- 


ed. When a viſit was intended to Agreſ- 


tis, he always took care to have ſome 
engagement at another place: Agreſtis, 
however, as he had no conception of the 


principles upon which Eugenio ated, 


did not doubt but that he had commu- 
nicated the reaſon of his abſence to his 
father, and that his father was ſecretly 
offended; but as he expreſſed no reſent- 


ment, he believed that his ambition had - 


for once reſtrained the petulance of his 
pride, that he diſſembled to prevent an 
open rupture, and had ſtill hopes of ef- 
fecting the purpoſe which he had con- 
certed with his ſon. | | 

- A ſuſpicion of ill-will always pro- 


duces it; but beſides this cauſe of alien- 


ation, Agreſtis had unjuſtly imputed a 
conduct to his friend, which rendered 
him the obſect of his contempt and aver- 
ſion; he therefore treated him with cold- 
neſs and reſerve, ſuppofing that he well 
knew the cauſe, al neglected to return 
his viſits without thinking it neceſſary to 
aſſign any reaſon. This conduct was at 
length remarked by Orgilio, who con- 
ſidered it as the caprice of a character 
which he always deſpiſed; he therefore 
retorted the neglect without expoſtula- 


tion: and thus all intercourſe between 


the families was at an end. | 
Eugenio, in the mean time, was in- 


flexible in his purpoſe ; and Amelia, in 
her next interview with Ventoſus, ac- 
quainted him that ſhe would ſee him no 


more,* Ventoſus again appealed to her 
father: but the old gentleman was ſtea- 


dy in his principles, notwithſtanding his 


reſentment; and told him, that he had 
exerted all the authority which GOD 


and nature had given him in his favour ; 
and that, however provoked, he would 


never proſtitute his child, by compelling 


her to-marry a perſon who was not the 


object of her choice. 1 
Ventoſus, who was extremely morti- 


Hed at this diſappointment, was very 


inquiſitive about Eugenio, for whom he 
| 1 been rejected: he 
ſoon learned his ſituation and circum- 
ſtances, and his long intimacy with 
Amelia; he reflected upon the confu- 
ſion which both had expreſſed in the ac- 
cidental interview at which he was pre- 
ſent; and was willing to believe, that 


his rival, however contemptihle, had 
| | been 
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been too ſueceſsful to be ſupplanted 


* 


with honour by a huſband: this, how- 
ever, if he did not believe, he was very 
diligent to propagate; and to remove the 


' diſgrace of a refuſal, hinted that for this 


reaſon he had abruptly diſcontinued his 
addreſſes, and congratulated himſelf 


upon his eſcape. 


It happened that about ſix weeks a o, | 
Ventoſus, as he was walking in the Mall 


with a young officer of diſtinction, met 


Amelia in company of ſeveral ladies and 


a gentleman. He thought fit to bow to 


Amelia with a ſupercilious reſpect, which 
Had greatly the air of an inſult. Of this 


compliment Amelia, though ſhe looked 
him in the face, took no notice: by this 
calm diſdain he was at once diſappointed 
and confounded; he was ſtung by an 
effort of his own malignity, and his 
breaſt ſwelled with paſſion which he 
could not vent. In this agitation of 
mind he haſtily turned back, and deter- 
mined, for whatever reaſon, to follow 
her. After he had advanced about fifty 
paces, he ſaw Eugenio coming forward, 
who, the moment he perceived Amelia, 


turned into another walk. This was ob- 


ſerved by Ventoſus, whoſe contempt and 
indignation had now another pbject, 
upon which they might without violence 
to the laws of honour be gratified: he 


communicated his purpoſe to his com- 


8 and haſtily followed Eugenio. 
When they had overtaken him, they 
burſt. into a horſe- laugh, and puſhed ſo 
rudely by him that he could ſcarce re- 
cover his ſtep: they did not, howeyer, 
go on; but ſtopping ſuddenly, turned 
about as if to apologize for the accident, 


and affected great ſurprize at diſcover- 


ing to whom it had happened. Vento- 
ſus bowed very low, and with much 
contemptuous ceremony begged his par- 


don, telling him at the ſame time, that 
there was a lady in the next walk who 


would be very glad of his company. 
To this inſult Eugenio anſwered, that 
he was not willing to ſuppoſe chat an 
affroat- was intended, and that if the 
lady he meant was a woman of honour, 


me ought always to be mentioned with 
reſpect. Ventoſus replied, that whether 


the lady he meant was a woman of 
honour, he would not determine; but 
he believed ſhe had been very kind; 
and was pleaſed to fee that her favours 
were not forgotten, though they were 
no longer e . Eugenio was not 
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s temper, but turning 


fuddenly upon Ventoſus, ſtruck himwith 
ſuch violence that he fell at his feet ; he 
roſe, however, in an inſtant, and laid 
his hand upon his ſword, but was pre- 
vented from drawing it by his compa. 
nion; and the crowd beginning to 
gather about them, they parted with 
mutual expreſſions of contempt and 
. | | 

In the morning the officer who had 
been in company with Ventoſus at the 
quarrel, delivered a challenge to Euge. 


nio, which he anſwered by the follow. 


ing billet. 


SIR, i | 
* OUR behaviour laſt night has con- 

vinced me that you are a ſcoundrel; 
and your letter this morning that you are 
a fool. If.I ſhould accept your chal- 
lenge, I ſhould myſelf be both. I owe 
a duty to Gop and to my country, 
which. I deem it infamous to violate; 
and J am intruſted with a life, which I 
think cannot without folly be faked 
againſt yours. I believe you have ruin- 
ed, but you cannot degrade me. You 
may poſſibly, while you ſneer over this 
letter, ſecretly exult in your own ſafety; 
but remember, that to prevent aſſaſſina- 
tion I have a ſword, and to chaſtiſe in- 
ſolence a cane, 


With this letter the captain returned 
to Ventoſus, who read it with all the 
extravagancies of rage and diſdain: the 


captain, however, endeavoured to footh » 


and e him; he repreſented Eu- 
genio as a poltroon and a beggar, whom 
he ought no otherwiſe to puniſh than by 
removing him from the rank into whic 

he had intruded; and this, he ſaid, would 
be very eaſily acecompliſhed. Ventoſus 
at length acquieſced in the ſentiments of 
his friend; and it was ſoon induſtriouſſy 
reported that Eugenio had ſtruck a per- 
ſon of high rank, and refuſed him the 
ſatis faction of a gentleman which he had 
condeſcended to-aſk. For not accepting 
a. challenge, Eugenio could not be le: 
gally puniſhed, becauſe it was made his 
duty as a ſoldier by the articles of war; 
but it drew upon him the contempt of 
his ſuperior officers, and made them 
very ſollicitous to find ſome pretence to 
diſmiſs him. The friends of Ventoſus 
immediately intimated, that the act of 
violence to which Eugenio had been pro- 
voked, was committed within the verge 


of the court, and was therefore a ſuf. 
1 | b ficient 
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feient cauſe to break him; as for that expedient was eagerly adopted, and 
Eugenio was. accordingly deprived of 


offence he was liable to be puniſhed with 
the Joſs of his hand, by a law which 
though diſuſed was ſtil] in force, This 


his commiſſion. 


\ 
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noc voro, LAUDARI QI 


Nor HIM-1 PRIZE WHO POORLY GAINS ' 


1 


NOLO VIRUM, FACILI-REDIMIT QUT SANGUINE FAMAM: 


SINE MORTE POTEST. 
| MART. 


_ _ FROM DEATH THE PALM WHICH BLOOD DIS TAINS; 
BUT HIM WHO WINS WITH NOBLER STRIFE T 
AN UNPOLLUTED WREATH FROM LIFE. : 


b E had l his quarret with 
H Ventoſus from his father, who 


was then at the family. ſeat about twenty 


miles from London, becauſe he was not 
willing to acquaint him with the cauſe: 


but the effect was ſuch as could not be 


hidden; and it was now become neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould anticipate the report 
of others. He therefore ſet out imme- 
diately for the country; but his father 
about the ſame time arrived in London : 
ſome imperfe& account had been ſent 
-him of the proceedings againſt Eugenio; 
and though he concluded from his ſilence 
that he had been guilty of ſome. indiſcre- 
tion, yet he did not ſuſpe& an imputation 
of cowardice; and hoped by his intereſt 


to ſupport him againſt private reſent- 


ment. When he found that he had 
miſſed Eugenio in ſome of the avenues 
to town, he went immediately to the 
gentleman who had ured his com- 
miſſion, from whom he learned all the 
circumſtances of the affair. The mo- 
ment he heard that his ſon had refuſed a 
challenge, he was ſeized with rage ſo vio- 
lent, that it had the appearance of diſ- 
traction: he uttered innumerable oaths 
and execrations in a voice that was ſcarce 


human, declared his ſon to be unworthy. 


of his name, and ſolemnly renounced 
him for exer.. | 

Eugenio returned to: London the ſame 
day, but ft was late before he arrived. 
The ſervant that opened the door told 
bim, with tears in his eyes, that his fa- 
ther was gone to bed much diſordered, 
and had commanded that he ſhould no 
more be admitted into that houſe. He 
22 motionleſs a few gp and 
then departing without reply, came 
directly to me "ils looks tag dF his 
countenance” pale, and his eyes ſwim- 
{Mg in tears: the moment he ſaw, nie, 


he threw himſelf into a chair; and put- 


ting a copy of his anſwer to Vent 


oſus's 


challenge into my hand, anticipated my 


enquiries by relating all that had hap- 


pened. 


ſolation as I coujd, I prevailed 


awake all the night; and it was eaſy to 


After having adminiſtered ſuch con- 


u 

him with much difficulty to go to bed. 
I fat up the reſt of the night, deviſing 
various arguments to convince-Orgilio, 
that his ſon had added new dignity to 
his character. In the morning I went 
to his houſe 3 and after much ſolicita- 
tion was admitted to his chamber. I 
found him in bed, where he had lain 


ſee that his mind was in great agitation. 
I hoped that his tumult was produced 


by the ſtruggles of parentaltenderneſs: - 


but the moment I mentioned his ſon, he 
fell into an agony of rage that rendered 
him ſpeechleſs ; and I came away, con- 


vinced that the eloquence of an 


angel 


upon the ſame ſubje& would have been 
without effect. I did not, however, re- 
late theſe diſcouraging circumftances to 
Eugenio: I. told him that it would be 
proper to wait a few days before any” 
farther application was made; not only 


becauſe his father's reſentment would 


en ſubſide, but becauſe he was 


„now indiſpoſed. 


Eugenio, when he heard that his fa- 


ther was ill, changed colour and 


burſt 


into tears. He went every evening, and 
knocking ſoftly at the ſervant's win- 


dow, enquired how he did; and 


when 


he found that his fever was become dan- 
gerous, he intreated me to go yet once 
more and intercede for him, that he might 
at leaſt be permitted to ſee his father, if 
he might not bope to be forgiven. I 
went; but when Orgilio heard my name, 
rage, © 
Which 


he fell into a freſh {por of 


170 


which ended in a delirlum. The effect 
which: this incident produced upon Eu- 
genio, who waited at the end of the ſtreet 
tor my return, cannot be deſcribed; I 
revailed upon him to go back to my 
houſe, where he ſometimes haſtily tra- 
verſed the room, and ſometimes fat fixed 
in a kind of ſtupid inſenũbility upon the 
floor. While he was in one of. theſe 


fits, news was brought that his father 
was dead, and had the morning after 


he was taken ill diſinherited him, de- 

claring that by the infamy of his con- 
Auct he had broke his heart. 

Eugenio heard this account without 
any apparent urprize or emation, but 

could not be, perſuaded to change his 
| E receive any food; till his ſpirits 


being quite exhaulted, ſleep relieved him 
a few hours from the agony of his mind. 
The night on which his father was 


buried, he wrapped himſelf up in a 
horſeman's coat that belonged to my 
ſervant, and followed the proceffion at a 


"diſtance on foot. When the ceremony 


was over, and the company departed, he 
threw himſelf on the grave; and hiding 
his face in the duſt, wept over it in ſilence 
that was interrupted only by groans. I, 
who had followed him unperceived, did 
not think it prudent to intrude upon the 
ſolemnity of his ſorrow, till the moxn- 
ing dawned: he was ſurprized, and 1 
thought ſomewhat confounded to ſee me; 
he ſuffered me, however, to lead him 


away, but neither of us uttered a word. . 


He told me the next day, that he 


would trouble'me a few nights longer for, 
a lodging, and in the mean time think 


of ſome means by which he might obtain 
a ſubſiſtence: he was, indeed, totally de- 
ſtitute, without money and withouta pro- 
feſſion; but he made no complaint, and 
obſtinately reſuſed all peconiary aſſiſt- 
ance, - | | 
In leſs than a week afterwards, 'hav- 
ing converted, his watch, his ſword; a 
Mmuſf-box, and ring, into money, he en- 
gaged as à common ſailor in a private 
undertaking to diſcover the north-weſt 
„ page eee 8 
When he communicated this deſperate 


enterprize, he appeared perfectly com- 


poſed—* My dear friend, ſaid he, it 
I bas been always my point.of honour 
* to obey the commands of Gop, the 


Prime Author of my being and the ul- 
© timate object of my hope, at whatever 


_*« riſque; and I do not repent that I have 


<P ſteadily adhered to this principle at the 8 
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earth: I have ſuffered the loſs of for. 
© tune, of love, and of fame; but I hay 
« prelerved my integrity, and I knoy 
© that I ſhall not loſe my reward, To 
© theſe I would, indeed, add the eftcem, 
© though not the love of Amelia. She 
© will hear of me as degraded aud dif. 
inherited, a coward, a vagabond, and 
« a fugitivez.and her eſteem, I think, [ 
© haye ſufficient reaſon to give up: grief 
will wound her deeper than contempt; 
© jt is, therefore, beſt that ſhe ſhould 
deſpiſe me. Some of thoſe by whom 
„ ſhe is addreſſed, deſerve her; and I 
© ought not to withhold a felicity which 
I cannot enjoy. I ſhall embark to. 
© moxrowz and your friendly embrace 
© is all the good that T expect to receive 
from this country, when I depart in 
„ ſearch of others which are unknown.“ 
To this addreſs I was not in a condi. 
tion to reply; and perceiving that] was 
overwhelmed with grief, he left me, per. 
haps, left his purpoſe ſhould be ſhaken, 
and my weakneſs ſhould prove conta- 
gious. | . 
On the morrow T attended him to the 
ſhip. "He talked to me of indifferent 
things; and when we parted wrung 
'my hand, and turned from me abruptly 
without ſpeaking. I haſted into the boat 
which waited to bring me on ſhore, and 
would not again feel the pangs of yeſter- 
day for all the kingdoms of the world, 
Such is the friend I have Joſt! ſuch is 
the man, whom the world has diſgraced 
for refuſing a challenge! But none who 
are touched with pity at his misfortunes, 
wiſh that he had avoided them by ano- 
ther conduct and not to pity Eugenio, is 
- ſurely to bea monſter rather than a man, 
It may, perhaps, be queſtioned, whe- 
ther T ought thus to have exhibited bis 
_ ory under feigned names; or have 3 
right to attempt that which he forbore, 
My love'to him, is, indeed, my motive: 
dut 1 think my conduct is juſt, when 1 
conſider, that though it is poſſible that 
Amelia may by the peruſal of thele pas 
pers ſuffer the moſt tender, and there- 
fore the moſt exquiſite diſtreſs, by the 
re-eftabliſhment of her efteem for him 
who moſt deſerves it; yet the world may 
derive new virtue from the dignity which 
the character of Eugenio reflects upon 
his conduct : his example is truly illul⸗ 
trious; and as it can ſcarce fail to excite 
emulation, it ought not to be concealed. 
J am, Sir, your humble Servant, 
NL TE EINE | ACA 
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INVENTAS ————TAM EXCOLUERE PER ARTES, 


VII SO. 


THEY POLISH LIFE BY USEFUL ARTS: 


HAT familiarity produces neg- 
lect, has been long obſerved. The 
effe& of all external objects, however 
preat or ſplendid, ceaſes with the novel- 
ty: the courtier ſtands without emotion 
in the royal preſence; the ruſtick tram- 
les under his foot the beauties of the 
— — with little attention to their co- 
lour or their fragrance; and the inhabi - 
tant of the coaſt darts his eye upon the 
immenſe diffuſion of waters, without 
awe, wonder, or terror. 

Thoſe who have paſſed much of their 
lives in this great city, look upon it's 
opulence and it's multitudes, it's extent 
and variety, with cold indifference; but 
an inhabitant of the remoter parts of the 
kingdom is immediately diſtinguiſhed by 
a kind of diſſipated curioſity, a buſy en- 
deavour to divide his attention amongſt 
a thouſand objects, and a wild contu- 
ſion of aſtoniſhment and alarm. 

The attention of a new-comer is ge- 
nerally firſt ſtruck by the multiplicity of 
cries that ſtun him in the ſtreets, and the 
variety of merchandize and manufactures 
which the ſhopkeepers expoſe on every 
hand; and he is apt, by unwary burſts 
of admiration, to.excite the merriment 
and contempt of thoſe, ho miſtake the 
ule of their eyes for effetts- of their un- 
derſtanding, and confound accidental 
knowledge with juſt reaſoning. , 

But, ſurely, theſe are fubjes on which 
any man may without reproach employ 
his meditations: the innumerable occu- 
pations among which. the thouſands that 
ſwarm in the ſtreets of London are diſ- 
tributed, may furniſh employment to 
minds of every caſt, and capacities of 
every degree. He that contemplates the 
extent of this wonderful city, finds it dif- 
hcult to conceive, by what method plen- 
ty is maintained in our markets, and how 
the inhabitants are regularly ſupplied 
with the neceſſaries of life; but when he 

examines the ſhops and warehouſes, ſees 
the immenſe ſtores of every kind of mer- 
chandize piled up for ſale, and runs over 
all the manufactures of art and products 
of nature, which are every where attract- 


ug his eye and ſoliciting his purſe, he 


will be inclined to conclude, that ſuck 
quantities cannot eaſily be e | 


and that part of mankind muſt ſoon ſtan 
ſtill for want of employment, till the 
wares already provided ſhall be worn 
out and deſtroyed. 5 | 

As Socrates was paſſing through the 
fair at Athens; and caſting his eyes over 
the ſhops and cuſtomers—* How many 
© things are here, ſays he, that I ds 
«© not want!* The ſame ſentiment is every 


7 


moment riſing in the mind of him that 


walks the ſtreets of London, however 
inferior in philoſophy to Socrates ; he 
beholds a thouſand ſhops crouded with 


goods, of which he can ſcarcely tell the 


uſe, and which therefore he is apt to 
conſider as of no value; and, indeed, 
many of the arts by which famiTies are 
ſupported, and wealth is heaped. toge- 


ther, are of that minute and ſupetfluous 


kind, which nothing but experience 
could evince poſſible to be profecuted 


with advantage, and which, as the world 


might eaſily want, it could ſcarcely be 
_— to encourage. | 


ut ſo it is, that cuſtom, curioſity, or 


wantonneſs, ſupplies every art with pa- 
trons, and 2 purchaſers for every 
manufacture. The world is ſo adjuſted, 
that not only bread, but riches, may be 
obtained without great abilities, or ar- 


duous performances: the moſt unſkilful 


hand and unenlightened mind have ſuf. 


ficient incitements to induſtry; for be 


that is reſolutely buſy, can ſcarcely be in 
want. There is, indeed, noemployment, 
howeyer deſpicable, from which a man 
may not promiſe himſelf more than com- 
petence, when he ſees thouſands and 


myriads raiſed to dignity by no other 


merit than that of contributing to ſupply 
their neighbours with the means of ſuck- 
ing ſmoke through a tube of clay; and 
others railing contributions upon thoſe 


whoſe elegance diſdains the groſſneſs of 


ſmoky luxury, by grinding the ſame ma- 


. terials into a powder that may at once 


gratify and impair the ſmell; 
Not only by theſe popular and modiſh 


trifles; but by a thouſand vnheeded and 


evaneſcent kinds of buſineſs, are the 
pe . Ya multitudes 


* 
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multitudes of this city preſerved from 
idleneſs, and conſequently from want, 


In the endleſs variety of taſtes and cir- 
cumſtances that diverſify mankind, no- 


thing 15 ſuperfluous, but that ſome one 
deſires it; or ſo common, but that ſome 
one is compelled to buy it. As nothing 
is uüſeleſs but becauſe it is in improper 
hands, what is thrown away by one is 
gathered up by another; and the refuſe 


of part of mankind furniſhes a ſubordi- 


nate claſs with the materials neceſſary to 
their ſupport. 2 WES 
When I look round upon thoſe who 


are thus variouſly exerting their qualifi- 


cations, I cannot but admire the ſecret 
concatenation of ſociety, that links to- 


| gether the great and the mean, the illuſ- 


trious and the obſcure; and conſider 
with benevolent ſatis faction, that no 
man, unleſs his body or mind be totally 


diſabled, has need to ſuffer the mortifica- 


tion of ſeeing himſelf uſeleſs or burden- 
ſome to the community: he that will di- 
tly labour, in whatever occupation, 


will deſerve the ſuſtenance which he 


obtains, and the protection which he en- 


Joys; and may lie down every night with 
the pleaſing conſciouſneſs, of havin 


_ contributed ſomething to the happineſs. 


Contempt and admiration are equally 
incident to narroœẽ minds: he whoſe com- 
prehenſion can take in the whole ſubor- 
dination of mankind, and whoſe perſpi- 
eacity can pierce to the real ſtare of things 
through the thin veils of fortune or of 
faſhion, will diſcover meanneſt in the 
Higheſt ſtations, and dignity in the mean - 
eſt; and find that no man can become ve- 


nerable but by virtue, or contemptible 


but by wickedneſs. 

In the midſt of this univerſal hurry, 
no man ought to be ſo little influenced by 
example, or ſo void of honeſt emulation, 
as to ſtand a lazy ſpectator of inceſſant 


labour; or pleaſe himſelf with the mean 


happineſs of a drone, while the active 
ſwarms are buzzing about him: no man 
is without ſome quality, by the due ap- 
plication of which he might deſerve well 
of the world; and whoever he be that 
has but little in his power, ſnhould be in 
haſte to do that little, leſt he be con- 
founded with him that can do nothing. 
By. this general concurrence of endea- 
vours, arts of every kind have been fo 
long cultivated, that all the wants of 


man may be immediately ſupplied; Idle- 
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neſs can ſcarcely form a wiſh which ſte 
may not gratify oy the toil of others, or 
Curioſity dream of a toy, whichthe thopg 


are not ready to afford her. | 


Happineſs is enjoyed only in propor. 
tion as it is known; and ſuch is the {tate 
or folly of man, that it is known only 
by experience of it's contrary: we why 
have E amidſt the conveniences 
of a town immenſely populous, have 
ſcarce an idea of a place where deſre 
cannot be gratified by money. In order 
to have a juſt ſenſe of this artificial plen. 
ty, it is neceſſary to have paſſed ſome 


time in a diſtant colony, or thoſe parts 


of our iſland which are thinly inhabited; 
he that has once known how many trades 
every man in ſuch ſituations is compel. 
led to exerciſe, with how much labour the 
products of nature muſt be accommo- 
dated to human uſe, how long the loſs or 
defect of any common utenſil mutt be 
endured, or by what aukward expedients 
it mult be ſupplied, how far men may 
wander with money in their hands be- 
fore any can ſell them what they wiſh to 
buy, will know how to rate at it's pro- 
per value the plenty and eaſe of a great 
city. 8 

| But that the happineſs of man may 
{till remain imperfe&, as wants in this 


place are eaſily ſupplied, new wants like- 


wile are eaſily created; every man, in 
ſurveying the ſhops of London, ſees 
numberleſs inſtruments and convenien- 
ces, of which, while he did not know 
them, he never felt the need; and yet, 


when he has made them familiar, won- 


ders how life could be ſupported with- 
out them. Thus it comes to pals, that 
our defires always increafe with our poſ- 
ſeſſions z the knowledge that ſomething 
remains yet unenjoyed, impairs our en- 
joyment of the good before us, 

They who have been accuſtomed to 
the refinement of ſcience, and multipli- 
cations of contrivance, ſoon loſe thei? 
confidence in the unaſſiſted powers of 
nature, forget the paucity of our real 
neceſſities, and oyerlook the eaſy me · 
thods by which they may be ſupplied. 
It were a ſpeculation worthy of a philo- 
ſophical mind, to examine how much 15 
taken away from our native abilities, 43 
well as added to them by artificial expe- 
dients. We are fo accuſtomed to give: 


and receive aſſiſtance, that each of us 


ſingly can do little for himſelf; and there 


is ſcarce any one among us, however 


contracted 
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: contraſted may be his form of life, who 


does not enjoy the labour of a thouſand 


| 

But a ſurvey of the various nations 
that inhabit the earth will inform us, 
that life may be ſupported with leſs aſ- 
fiſtancez and that the dexterity which 
ractice enforced” by neceffity produces, 
is able to effect much by very ſcanty 
means. The nations of Mexico and 
Peru erected cities and temples without 
the uſe of iron; and at this day the rude 
Indian ſupplies himſelf with all the ne- 
eeſſaries of life: ſent, like the reſt of man- 
kind, naked into the world, as ſoon 
as his parents have nurſed him up to 
frength, he is to provide by his own 
labour for his own ſupport. His firſt 
care is to find a ſharp- flint among the 


rocks; with this he undertakes to fell 


the trees of the foreſt; he ſhapes his bow, 
heads his arrows, builds his cottage, and 
hollows his canoe, and from that time 
lives in a ſtate of plenty and proſperity; 
he is ſheltered from' the ſtorms, he is for- 
tified againſt beaſts of Preys he is ena- 
bled to purſue the fiſh of the ſea, and the 
deer of the mountains; and as he does 
not know, does not envy the happineſs 
of poliſhed nations, where gold can ſup- 
ply the want of fortitude and fkil}, and 


he whoſe laborious anceſtors have made 


him rich, may lie ſtretched upon a couch, 
and fee all 
ments poured down before him. 

This picture of a ſavage life, if it ſhews 


how much individuals may perform, 


ſhews likewiſe how much ſociety is to 
de deſired. Though the perſeverance 


e treaſures of all the ele- 


173 
an addreſs of the Indian excite our ad- 
miration, they nevertheleſs cannot pro- 
cure him the conveniences which are en- 
joyed by the vagrant beggar of a civi- 
lized country: he hunts hke a wild beaſt 
to ſatisfy his hunger; and when he lies 
down to reft after a ſucceſsful chace, 
cannot pronounce himſelf ſecure againſt 
the danger of periſhing in a few days; 
he is, perhaps, content with his condi- 
tion, becauſe he knows not that a better 
is attainable by man; as he that is born 
blind does not long, for the perception 
of light, becauſe he cannot conceive the 
advantages which light would afford 
him: but hunger, wounds, and weari- 
neſs, are real evils, thongh he believes 
them equally incident to all! his fellow 
creatures; and when a tempeſt compels 
him to lie ſtarving in his hut, he cannot 
juſtly be concluded equally happy with 
thoſe whom art as exempted from the 
power of chance, and who make the fore- 
going year provide for the following. 
* Toreceive and to communicate aſſiſf. 
ance, conſtitutes the happineſs of humary 
life: man may indeed preſerve his exiſt- 
ence in folitude, but can enjoy it only 
in ſociety r the greateſt underſtanding of 
an individual, doomed to procure 

and cloathing for himſelf, will barely 
ſupply him with wy on) to keep off 
death from day to day; but as one of a 
larger community, performing only his 
ſhare to the common buſineſs, he gains. 
leiſure for intellectual pleaſures, and en- 
joys the happineſs of reaſon and te- 
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NOCET EMPTA DOLORE YOLUP TAS, 


Ovin. 


now VAIN THE JOY FOR WHIGH OUR PAIN MYST BAY. 


12 has been remarked, that the play of 
brutes is always a mock fight; and, 
rhaps, this is equally true of all the 
jor that have been invented by reaſon 
or the amuſement of mankind. The ce: 
lebrated games of antiquity were ſome- 
& wag often fatal, 

and the pleaſure of the ſpectators ſeems 
to have bop proportioned to. the danger 


of the combatants» nor does it appear 
that any ſport has been ſince contrived, 
which can gratify pure benevolence, or 
entertain without producing an oppoſi- 


tion of intereſt. There are, indeed, many _ 
external adyantages* which it has never 
been thought immoral to acquire, though. 
an oppolition of intereſt is neceſſarily im- 
plied ; advantages which, like a ſtake at 
cards,, one party can only gain by the 
loſs of the 8 for wealth and poverty, 
obſcurity and diſtinction, command and 
ſervitude, are mutually relative, and the 
exiſtence of each is by each reciprocally 
derived and given. : 

Play, therefore, is not unlawful, mere- 
ly as conteſt; nor can the PO of 

| em 


bg 


7”, 


them that win, be imputed to a crimina] 
want of benevolence in this ſtate of im- 


perfection, merely becauſe: it is enjoyed 
at the expence of thoſe who loſe. But 
as in buſineſs, it has never been held 

lawful to circumvent thoſe whom we de- 
fire to excel; ſo in play, the chance of 
Joſs and gain ought to be always equal; 
at leaſt, each party ſhould be apprized 
of the force employed againſt him; and 
jf then he plays againſt odds, no man 
has a right to enquire his motive, though 


k good man would decline to engage 


There is, however, one ſpecies of di- 
verſion which has not 3 
condemned, though it is as uced by 
an attack upon thoſe who have not vo- 
luntarily entered the liſts; who find them- 
ſelves buffeted in the dark, and have nei- 
ther means of defence nor poſſibility of 
_ advantage. 5 N 
Theſe feats areatchieved by the knights 
errant of mirth, and known by the name 
of Frolics: under this, name, indeed, 
many ſpecies of wanton cruelty have 
been practiſed, without incurring the 
infamy, or raifing the indignation, which 
they deſerve; and it is extremely difh- 
cult to fix upon any certain criterion, by 
which frolics may be diſtinguiſhed into 
criminal and innocent. It we could 
diſcern effects while they are involved in 


their cauſes, and aſcertain every remote 


conſequence of our own actions, Fa: 
theſe allies might be allowed under the 
ſame reſtriftions as raillery: the falie 
alarms and ridiculous diſtreſs into which 
others are betrayed to make us ſport, 
ſhould be ſuck only as will be ſubjects 
of merriment even to the ſufferer when 
they are paſt, and remembered neither 
With reſentment nor regret: but as eve 

- ation may produce effects over hic! 


human power has no influence, and 


which human ſagacity cannot fore ſee; 
we ſhould not ſrohtly venture to the 
verge of evil, nor ſtrike at others, though 
with a reed, left, like the rod of Moſes, 
it become a ſerpent in our hands. 
During the hard froft in the year 
KM Dec XL, four young gentlemen of con. 


\. fGiderable rank rode into an inn, near one 


of the principal avenues to this city, at 
eleven o'clock at night, without any at- 
tendant ; and having expreſſed uncom- 
mon concern about their horſes, and 
overlooked the proviſion that was made 
For them, call 


/ 


TUR abvinTurnt. 


worth while to go to bed. 


for a room; ordering 


wine and tobacco to be brought in, and 


13 
declaring, that as they were to ſet out 
very early in the morning, it was not 


waiter returned, each of them had laid 
a pocket piſtol upon the table, which 
when he entered they apprared to be very 
ſolicitous to conceal, and ſhewed fome 
confuſion at the ſurprize. They per. 
ceived with great ſatisfaction, that the 
fellow was alarmed at his diſcovery ; and 
having upon various pretences called 
him often into the room, one of them 
contrived to pull out a maſk with his 
handkerchief from the pocket of a horſe- 
man's coat. They diſcourſed in dark 


and ambiguous terms, affected a buly 


and anxious circumſpection, urged the 
man often to drink, and ſeemed defirous 


to render him ſubſervient to ſome pur. 


poſe which they were unwilling to diſ. 
cover. They endeavoured-to conciliate 
his good will, by extravagant commen- 
dations of his dexterity and diligence, 
and encouraged him to familiarity by 
aſking him many queſtions : he was, 


however, till cautious and reſerved; one 


of them, therefore, pretending to have 
known his mother, put a crown into his 
hand, and ſoon after took an opportunity 


to aſk him at what hour a ſtage-coach, | 


the paſſengers of which they intended 
to HUMBUG, ſet out in the morning, 
whether it was full, and if it was at- 
tended with a guard. 5 
The man was now confirmed in his 
ſuſpicions ; and though he had accepted 
the bribe, reſolved to diſcover the ſecret. 
Having evaded. the queſtions with as 
much art as he could, he went to his 
maſter, Mr. Spiggot, who was then in 
bed, and acquainted him with what he 


had obſerved. 


Mr. Spiggot immediately got up, and 


held a confultation with his wife what 


was to-be done, She adviſed him im- 
marry © to ſend for the conſtable with 
ſtants, and ſecure them: but 


2 a 
He conſidered, that as this would proba- 


bly prevent a robbery, it would deprive 


him of an opportunity to gain a very 


confiderable ſum, which he would be- 
come entitled to upon their conviction, 
if he could apprehend them after the 
fat; he tbere de very prudently called 


up four or five of the ,oftlers that be · 


longed to the yard, and having com- 


municated his ſuſpicions and deſign, 


engaged them to enliſt under his com- 
mand as an eſcort to the coach, and to 
watch the motions of the highwaymen 
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as he ſuduld direct. But mine hoſt alſo 
wiſely conſidering, that this expedition 
would be attended with certain expence, 
and that the profit which he hoped was 
contingent, acquainted the paſſengers 
with their danger, and propoſed that a 

guard ſhould 7 
contribution; a propoſal, to which, upon 
a ſight of the robbers e the win- 
dow, they readily agreed. Spiggot was 
now ſecured againit pecuniary loſs at 
all events, and about three o'clock the 
knights of the frolic with infinite ſatiſ- 
faction beheld five paſſengers, among 
whom there was but one gentleman, ſtep 
into the coach with the aſpect of crimi- 
nals going to execution; and enjoved 
the ſignificant ſigns which paſſed be- 
tween them and the landlord, concern - 
ing the precautions taken for their de- 
fence, | Z 

As ſoon as the coach was gone, the 
ſuppoſed highwaymen paid their reckon- 
ing in great haſte, and called for their 
horſes: care had already been taken to 
ſaddle them; for it was not Mr. Spig- 

ot's deſire that the adventurers thould 
go far before they executed their pur- 
poſe; and as ſoon as they departed, He 

repared to follow them with his poſſe. 
te was, indeed, greatly ſurprized to ſee 
that they turned the cantrary way when 
they went out of the inn- yard; but he 
ſuppoſed they might chuſe to take a ſmall 
circuit to prevent ſuſpiciohi, as they might 
eaſily overtake the coach whenever they 
would: he determined, however, to keep 
behind them; and, therefore, inſtead of 
going after the coach, followed them at 
a diſtance, till, to his utter diſappoint- 
ment, he ſaw them perſiſt in a different 
rout, and at length turn into an inn in 
Piccadilly, where ſeveral ſervants in li- 
very appeared to have been waiting for 
them, and where his curioſity was ſoon 
gratified with their characters and their 
names, 

In the mean time, the coach proceeded 
in it's journey, The panic of the paſ- 
ſengers increaſed upon perceiving that 
the guard which they had hired did not 
come up; and they began to accuſe Spig- 
got of having betraye them to the = 4 

rs for a ſhare of the booty: they could 
not help looking every moment from the 
window, ts it was ſo dark that a 
waggon could not haye been ſeen at the 
lliſtance of twenty yards : every tree was 
miſtaken for a man and horſe, the noiſe 


| of the vehicle in which they rode was 
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to ſee a piſtol thruſt in among them with 


hired by a voluntary 


her diftreſs, and fo inceiiſed again the 


and condemned, 


roved by a an, who, though + 
Nn ſometimes 


| 475 
believed to be the trampling of purſuers, 
and they expected every moment to hear 
the coachman, commanded to ſtop, and 


the dreadful injunction—* Deliver your 
money. 

Thus far the diſtreſs, however great 
and unmerited, will be deemed ridicu- 
lous; the ſufferers will appear to have 
ingeniouſly tormented themlclves, by 
the ſagacity with which they reatoned 
from appearances intended to deceive 
them, and their ſolicitude to prevent 
miſchiefs which none would attempt. 

But it happened that when the coach 
had got abour two miles out of town, it 
was overtaken by a horſeman who rode 
very hard, and called out with great ca- 
gerneſs to the driver to ſt p: this inci- 
dent among perſons who had tuffered 
perpetual apprehenſion and alarm from 
the moment they ſet out, produced a 
proporionate effect. The wife of the 
gentleman was ſo terrified, that ſhe ſunk 
down from her eat; and he was fo much 
convinced of his danger, ſo touched at 


ruffian who had produced it, that with. _ 
out uttering a word, he drew a piſtol 
from his pocket, and ſeeing the man 
8 with the coachman, who had now 
opped his horſes, he ſhot him dead 
upon the ſpot. ow 135 
The man, however, who had thus 
fallen the victim of a frolic, was ſoon 
known to be the ſervant of a lady who 
had paid earneſt for the vacant. place in 
the (tage; and having by ſome accident 
been delayed till it was ſet out, had fol- 
lowed it in a hackney-coach, and ſent him 
before her to detain it till ſhe came up, 
Here the ridicule is at an end ; and we 
are ſurprized that we did not ſooner re- 
fle& that the company had ſufficient 
cauſe for their fear and their precaution, 
and that the frolic was nothing more 
than a lye, which it would have been 
folly not to believe, and preſumption ta 
diſregard, _ h 
The next day, while the bucks were 
entertaining a polite circle at White's 
with an account of the farce they had 
played the night before, news arrived of 
the e 4 A ſudden confuſion 
covered every countenance z and they 
remained ſome time filent, looking upa 
each other, mutually accuſed, reproact 


This favourable moment was im- 


— 0 —— ͤů1 ng r 


$76 3 
ſometimes ſeen in that aſſembly, is yet 


eminent for his humanity and his wiſ- 
© A man, ſaid he, © who found 


dom. „Who f 
< himſelf bewildered in the intricacies of 
< a labyrinth, when the ſun was going 
4 down, would think himſelf happy, if 
© a clue ſhould be put into his hand by 
-< which he might be led out in ſafety; 
he would not, ſurely, quit it for a mo- 


2 ment, becauſe it might poſſibly be 


* recovered; and, if he did, would he 
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© in perpetual danger of ſtumbling vpen 


« ſome other wanderer, and bringing a 
common calamity-upon both. In the 
© maze of life we are often bewildered, 
© and darkneſs and danger ſurround us: 


but every one may at leaſt ſecure con-. 


* ſcience againſt the power of accident, 
© by adhering inviolably to that rule, 
© by which we are enjoined to abſtain 
© even from the APPEARANCES oF 
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| FERE LIBENTER HOMINES ID QUOD VOLUNT CREDUN 


MEN WILLINGLY BELIEVE WHAT THEY WISH TO BE TROE- 


of Jes has long ago obſerved, 


that no man, however weakened 


by long life, is ſo conſcious of his own 


Aecrepitude, as not to ima ine that he 
may yet hold his ſtation in the world for 
another year. , ; 

Of the truth of this remark every day 


Furniſhes new confirmation: there is no 


every funeral that paſſes before their e 


ther year they cannot arrive. Though 
es 


time of life in which men for the moſt 
part ſeem eſs to exp: the ſtroke of 
death, than when every other eye ſees, it 
impending; or are more buſy in provid- 
ing for another year, than when-it is 
ꝓlaim to. all but themſelves, that at ano- 


— 


evinces the deceitfulneſs of ſuch expe 
tions, ſince every man who is borne to 
the grave thought himſelf equally cer- 
tain of living at leaſt to the next year; 
the ſurvivor till continues to flatter him- 
Felf, and is never at a loſs for ſome rea- 
ſon why his life mould he protracted, 
and the voracity of death continue to be 
pacified with ſome other prey. 

But this is on 8 a 
ble artifices practiſed in the univerſal 
conſpiracy of mankind againſt them- 


ſelves: every age and every condition 


Audulges ſome darling fallacy ; eve 


man amuſes himſclf with projects whict 


be knows to be improbable, and which, 
therefore, he reſolves to purſue withbut 


daring to examine them. Whatever 


. any man ardently deſires, he very readily 


- believes that Ve ſhall ſome time attain; 


he whoſe intemperance has overwhelmed 


| him with diſeaſes, while he languiſhes 


in the ſpring, expects vigour and reco- 
poo — the 9 ſun; and while 
he melts away in the ſummer, transfers 


one of the innumera- 


. 
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his hopes to the froſts of winter: he that 


.gazes upon elegance or pleaſure, which 


want of money hinders him from imi- 
tating or partaking, comforts himſelf 
that the time of diſtreſs will ſoon be at 


an end, and that every day brings him 


nearer to a ſtate of happineſs ; though he 
knows it has paſſed not only without 
acquiſition of advantage, but perhaps 
without endeavours after it, in the for. 
mation of ſchemes that cannot be exe- 
cuted, and in the contemplation of pro- 
ſpects which cannot be approached. 
Such is the general dream in which 
we all ſlumber out our time: every man 
thinks the day coming, in which he ſhall 
be gratified with all his wiſhes, in which 


he ſhall leave all thoſe competitors be- 


'hind,' who are now rejoicing like hin. 
ſelf in the expectation of victory; the 
day is always coming to the ſervile in 
which they ſhall be powerful, to the ob- 
ſcure in which they ſhall be eminent, 
and to the deformed in which they ſhall 
be beautiful. | 5 
If any of my readers has looked with 
ſo little attention on the world about 
him, as to imagine this repreſentation 
exaggerated beyond probability, let him 


reflect a little upon his own life; let hint 


conſider what were his hopes and pro- 
ſpekts ten years ago, and what addi- 
tions he then expected to be made by ten 
years to his happineſs: thoſe years are 
now elapſed ; have they made good the 
miſe that was extorted. from them, 
ave they advanced his fortune, enlarged 
bis knowledge, or reformed his condudt, 
to the degree that was once expected? I 


am afraid, every man that recollects his 


| hopes, muſt c 


onfefs his 1 
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and owns tat day has glided, unproſit · 
«rf as day, and that he is ſtill at the 


lame diſtaner from the point of happi- 
62 With what conſolatious can thoſe 
" who have thus miſcarried in their chi 
le, delign;: elude the memory of their” il 
in ſuccels? with what amuſements can they 


pacify their diſeoptent, after the loſs of 
ſo large a portion of liſe; they can give 
themlelyes up again to the tame delu- 
ſons, they can form new ſchemes of 
airy. gratifications, and fix another pe · 
noch of felicity ; they can again reſolve 
to truſt che promiſe which they know 


ce with their eyes ſhut, and perſuade 


Of every great and complicated event, 
part depends upon cauſes. out of our 
power, and part muſt be effected by 
vigour and perſeverance. With regard 
to that Which is ſtiled in common lan- 
guage the work of chance, men will al- 
ways find reaſons fur confidence or diſ- 
trult, according to their different tem- 
pers or inclinations; and he that has 
been long accuſtomed: to pleaſe himſelf 
with polſibilities of fortuitous happi- 
nels, will not enſily or willingly be re- 
claimed from his miſtake. But the ef- 
feds of human induſtry and fill are 
mote-. eaſily ſuhjected to calculation: 
whatever can be compleated in a year 
is diviſible into parts, of which each 


day; he therefore that has paſſed the 
day without attention to the taſk aſ- 
hgned him, may be certain that the 
lapſe of life has brought him no 
nearer to his object; for whatever 
idleneſs may expect from time, it's pro- 
duce will be only in proportion to the 
diligence with which it has been uſed. 
He that floats lazily down the ſtream, 
in purſuit of ſomething borne along by 
the ſame current, will find himſelf in- 
deed move forward; but unleſs he lays 
Bf his hand to the oar, and increaſes his 
5. ſpeed by his own labour, muſt be al- 


en ways at the ſame diſtance from that 
ne which he is following. | 
the There have happened in every age 
m, WI ſome contingencies of unexpected and 
5 undeſerved ſucceſs, by which thoſe who 
A, are determined to believe whatever fa- 
1 vours their inclinations, have been en- 
his couraged to delight themſelves with fu- 
nt; ture advantages; they ſupport confi- 
ud 
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will be broken, they can walk in a cir- 


themſelyes to think that they go forward. 


may be performed in the compaſs of a 


himſelf what 
dence by conſiderations, of which the 


only proper uſe is to chaſe away deſpair z 
it is equally abſurd to fit down in idle- 
nets becauſe ſome have been enriched 
without labour, as to leap a precipice 
becauſe ſome have fallen and eſcaped 


with life, or to put to ſea in a ſtorm be- 


cauſe ſome have been driven from a 
wreck. upon the coaſt to which they are 


bound. 


We are all ready to confeſs, that be- 
lief ought to be proportioned to evi- 
dence or probability: let any man, there- 


fore, compare the number of thoſe who - 
have been thus favoured by fortune, 


and of thaſe who have failed of their 
Qations, and he will eaſily deter- 
mine, with what juſtneſs he has regiſ- 
tered himſelf in the lucky. catalogue. | 
But there is no need on theſe occas 


| ſions for deep enquiries or laborious cal- 


culations ; there is a far eaſier method of 
diſtinguiſhing the hopes of folly from 


thole of realon, of finding the difference 


between prolpeRs that exiſt before the 
eyes, and thoſe that are only painted on 
a fond imagination. Tom Drowſy had 
accuſtomed himſelf to compute the pro- 
fit of a darling project, till he had no 
longer any doubt of it's ſucceſs; it was 
at laſt matured by cloſe confiderationy 
all the meaſures were accurately adjuſt- 
ed, and he wanted only five hundred 
pounds to become maſter of a fortune 
that might be envied by a director of a 
trading company. Tom was generous 
and | grateful, and was reſolved to re- 
compence this ſmall aſſtſtance with an 
ample fortune: he therefore deliberated 
for a time, to whom amongſt his friends 
he ſhould declare his neceſſities z not that 
he ſuſpected a refuſal, but becauſe he 
could not ſuddenly determine which of + 
them would make the beſt uſe of riches, 
and was, therefore, moſt worthy of his 
favour. At laſt his choice was ſettled x 
and knowing that in order to borroy he 
muſt ſhew the probability of repayment, 
he prepared for a minute and copious ex- 
planation of his project. But here the 
gen dream was at an end: he ſoon 

iſcovered the impoſſibility of impoſing 
upon others the notions by which he had 


ſo long impoſed upon himſelf; which 


way ſoever he turned his thoughts, im- 
poſſibility and abſurdity aroſe in oppo- 

ſition, on every ſide; even credulity and 
prejudice were at laſt forced to give 
way, and he grew aſhamed of crediting 
ame would not ſuffer him 
to communicate to another, 

ea 2 


173. 
To this teſt let every man bring his 
imaginations, before they have been too 
long predominant in his mind. What- 
ever is true will bear to be related, what- 
ever is rational will endure to be ex- 


lained : but when we delight to brood - 


in ſecret over future happineſs, and ſi- 
lently to employ our meditations upon 
ſchemes of which we are conſcious that 


the bare mention would expoſe us to de- 


rifion and contempt z we ſhould then re- 
member, that we are cheating ourſelves 
by voluntary deluſions ; and giving u 


to the unreal mockeries of fancy, thoſe 


hours in which ſolid advantages might 
be attained by ſober thought and rational 
_ zſſiduvity. gle 
| There is, indeed, ſo little certainty in 
human affairs, that the moſt cautious and 
ſevere examiner may be allowed to in- 
dulge fome hopes, which he cannot 
rove to be much favoured by probabi- 
ley ; ſinde after his utmoſt endeavours 
to aſcertain events, he muſt often leave 
the iſſue in the hands of chance. And 


ſo ſeanty is our preſent allowance of = : en 
wiſe to hope, bi t ground a 


pineſs, that in many ſituations life cou 

ſcarcely be ſupported; if hope were not 

allowed to relieve the preſent hour by 
eaſures borrowed from futurity; and 


reanimate the langour of deject ion tonew - 


efforts, by pointing to diſtant regions 


of felicity, which yet no reſolution or 


perſeverance ſhall ever reach. 

But theſe, like all other cordials, 
though they may invigorate in a ſmall 
quantity, ifitoxicate in a greater; theſe 
pleaſures, like the reſt, are lawful only 
in certain circumſtances, and to certain 
degrees; they may be uſeful in a due 
ſubſerviency to nobler purpoſes, but be- 


come dangerous and deſtructive When 


- 
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poor and deſpicable. 


at's effects are totally different: the mag 


of ſome revolution in the ſtate that ſhall 


that the time of action is paſt, and that 
he can now ſhew his wiſdom only by re- 
8 A 02: ie Th 


once they gain the aſcendant in the 
heart: to ſoothe the mind to tranquillity 
by hope, even when that hope is likely 
to deceive us, may be ſometimes ulefyl; 
but to lull our faculties in a lethargy, is 


Vices and errors are differently mo- 
dified, according to the ſtate of the mind 
to which they àre incident. To indulge 
hope beyond the warrant of reaſon, is 
the failure alike of mean and elevated 
underſtandings; but it's foundation and 


of high courage and great abilities, i 
apt to place too much confidence in 
himſelf, and to expect from a vigorous 
exertion of his powers more than ſpirit 
or diligence can attain; between him and 
his wiſh he ſees obſtacles indeed, but he 
expects to overleap or break them; bis 
miſtaken ardour hurries him forward; 
and though perhaps he miſſes his end, he 
nevertheleſs obtains ſome colateral good, 
and performs ſomething uſeful to man- 
kind and honourable to himſelf. 
The drone of timidity preſumes like. 


without conſequence; the bliſs with 
which he ſolaces his hours, he always 
expects from others, though very often 
he knows not from whom; he folds his 
arms about him, and ſits in expectation 


raiſe him to greatneſs, or ſome golden 
ſhower that ſhall load him with wealth; 
he dozes away the day on muſing upon 
the morrow; and at the end of life is 
rouzed from his dream only to diſcover 
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Ve Lxx. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1153: 


ein ros, REPULS® NESCTA SORDIDZ®, - 
INTAMINATIS FULGET HONORIBUS 3 


NEC SUMIT AUT PONIT SECURES, 
ARBITRIEO POPULARIS AURZ®, 


/ gTRANGER TO FOLLY AND 


" Hon. 


TO EAR, 


Irn PURE UNTAINTED HONOUR BRIGHT) 
VIRTUE DISDAINS TO LEND AN EAR © 
T0 THE MAD PEOPLE'S SENSE OF RIGHT, 


MR, ADVENTURER, | 
12 the perſon whom your correſ- 


pondent Benevolius has thought fit 
a good child; and inſtantly ordering my 
coach, I went directly to Benevolus, of 


to mention by the name of Agreſtis. 
There are ſome particulars in my cha- 
racter, which, perhaps, he has miſtaken: 
but I love plain dealing; and as he did 
not intend to flatter me, I forgive him. 
Perhaps my heart is as warm as ano- 
ther's, and I am no ſtranger to any 

rinciples that would lead a man to a 
— thing, But to the point. I 
approve your publiſhing the tory of 
Eugenio; and TI am determined the world 
fall not loſe the ſequel of it, in which 
you are more concerned than perhaps 
you may imagine. ; : 

| You muſt know, Sir, that I had ob- 
ſerved my girl to go moping about of 
late more than common; though in 
truth ſhe has been ſomewhat grave ever 
fince ſhe diſmiſſed Ventoſus. I was de- 
termined-to keep an eye upon her; and 


ſo watching her pretty cloſely, I catched 


her laſt Saturday was ſev*night almoſt 


drowned in tears with your paper in her 


hand, I laid hold of it in an inſtant; 
and, putting on my ſpectacles, began to 
read, with a ſhrewd ſuſpicion. that 1 
ſhould find out a ſecret, Her paſſion of 
crying (till increaſed ; and when I had 
looked here and there in the paper, I 
was convinced that ſhe was by ſome 
means deeply intereſted in 'the ſtory, 
which, indeed, appeared to me to be full 
of misfartune. In ſhort, I preſſed her 
ſo home upon the ſubje&, that ſhe put 
the other two papers into my hand, and 
telling me who were .meant by the 
names, I began to read with great eager- 
neſs; though, to confeſs a truth, I could 
ſcarce ſee the three laſt pages. Odds my 
life, thinks I, what an honeſt fellow | 
this Eugenio is l' and, leering up at my 


girl, I thought I neyt r law her look ſo 


like her mother before. I took her 


about the neck and kiſſed her; but I did 
not tell her what I had in my head: 
however, to encourage her, I bid her be 


whom I enquired the ſhip's name on 
board of which Eugenio was embarked, 
and when ſhe ſailed. The doctor, whe- 
ther he gueſſed at my intention or not, 
looked as if he would have leaped out of 
his ſkin; and told me, with a kind of 
wild eagerneſs, that the veſſel having 
met with an accident in going out, was 


put back, and then lay in the river near 


Graveſend. | | | 
With this intelligence I returned to 
my daughter, and told her my mind. 
Emmy, fays I, © the Captain was 
always in my opinion a worthy man; 
© and when I had reaſon to believe you 
© liked him, I did not reſolve to part 
© you becauſe he was without a title or 
© an eſtate, but becauſe I could not be 
© reconciled to his profeſſion, I was 


cockade, and carry a knapſack; and 
if he had been a general officer, I 
would have preferred an honeſt citi- 


gation, before him, Beſides, I was 
- angry that you ſhould hold a private 
correſpondence, and think to carry 
your point without me: but you were 
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aptain. He has gallantly removed all 


© to ſubvert my authority; he is a true 


heart, and I feel that I love him as my 
© fon, He is ſtill within reach, and you + 
© ſhall this moment write to him, with 


© your own hand, and tell him that I ſay 
c be ſnall be your huſband. I have mo- 


© neyenough for ye both; and if Ipleaſe, | 
I can make him a lord.“ The pave | 
| 7 2 child 


Z 2 


determined you ſhould never marry a 


zen, who encourages trade and navi- 


8 miſrepreſented; fo was the 


my objections at once; he is not no- 
in the army, nor has he ever attempted 
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child ſat with her handkerchief up to her 

eyes while I was ſpeaking, and I did 
not immediately perceive, that, upon 
hearing the Captain was not gone, ſhe 
had fainted, We could ſcarce keep life 


jn her for above two hours; but at laft 


the a little recovered her ſpirits, and 
brought me the following billet 


TO EUGENIO.' 
. | | | 
V Y dear papa commands me to in- 

treat, that you would immediately 
come on ſhore, and from this hour con- 
fider his houſe as your own, He is 
greatly affected with the ſtory of your 


3 and diſtreſs, which he has juſt 


to, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


earnt by an accident which I cannot 
now communicate; and he is determined 
to make you his heir, without prejudice 
AMELIA. 


When 1 had peruſed this epiſtle— 


& Pſhaw, ſays 15 put Affectionate at 


the end of it, or elſe he won't come 


< now. 


This made her ſmile. I was 
glad to fee her look chearful ; and, hav- 
ing with ſome difficulty procured the 

roper addition, I diſpatched the letter 


inſtantly by my own ſervant on horſe- 
back, and ordered a light chariot and 


5 


four to follow him, and take up Euge- 


nio's friend the doctor by the way. I 
will not tell you, Sir, how Eugenio, as 


he is called, behaved upon the receipt of 


this letter; it is enough, that in about 
eight hours he arrived with his friend at 


my houſe; neither will I tell you how 
the lovers behaved when they met; it is 
enough, that they are to be married next 
Thurſday. I add ſome particulars for 


your private inſpection in the poſtſcript, 


that you may give us your company at 
the wedding. I dare fay you will Ge 
the er” ee of which you have been 


the inſtrument; and I aſſure you that you 
w ill be extremely welcome to the com- 
pany, but to none more than to 


Poours heartily, 
© eds AGRESTIS, 


I am extremely obliged to Agreſtis 
Tor his poſtſeript, but yet more tor his 
letter; Which, if I may be allowed 
to judge by it's effect, is the molt elo- 
quent performance I have read: it's ex- 
- cellence, I am perſuaded, will be uni- 


_ rerſally acknowledged, becauſe it will 


THE ADVENTURER: 
be felt. I ſhall, however, add ſome re; 


9 


marks, which perhaps: may not occur to 
every mind, as every mind has not ac. 
quired a habit of ſpeculation, 

Eugenio's heroic perſeverance in vir. 


tue, though it appeared to preclude al 


his hopes of temporal advantage, yet 


eventually fulfilled them. If he had 


with leſs generoſity engaged in a clan. 


- deftine love, either he would have for. 


feited the eſteem of Amelia, or ſhe would 
have incurred the reſentment of her fa. 


ther; if he had ſueceeded to the remain 


of his paternal eſtate, he might ſtill have 
been ſuſpected by Agreſtis; and if he 
had continued in the army, however 
preferred, he would Kill. have been dif. 
approved. | eee 

Thus, perhaps, if remote conſequences 
could be diſcovered by human foreſight, 


we ſhould ſee the wiſdom and the kind. 


neſs of Divine PRESCRIPTION ; we 
ſhould ſee, that the precepts which we 
are now urged to negle& by our defire 
of happineſs, were given to prevent our 
being precipitated by error into miſery; 
at leaſt, it would appear, that if fome 
immediate advantage is gained by the 
individual, an equivalent loſs is ſuſtain- 
ed by ſociety ; and as ſociety is only an 
aggregation of individuals, he who ſeeks 
his own advantage at the expence of ſo- 


ciety, cannot long be exempted from the 


8 calamity which he contributes to 
uce. 

Such is the neceſſary imperfection of 
human laws, that many private injuries 
are perpetrated of which they take no 
cognizancez but if theſe were allowed 
to be puniſhed by the individual againk 
whom they are committed, every man 
would be judge and executioner in his 
own cauſe, and univerſal anarchy would 
immediately follow. The laws, there- 
fore, by which this practice is prohibit- 
ed, ought to be held more ſacred than 
any other: and the violation of them 1s 
ſo far from being neceſſary to prevent 


an imputation of ' cowardice, that they 


are enforced, even among thoſe in whom 
cowardice is puniſhed with death, by 


the following clauſe in the nineteenth 


Article of War. 


Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier up- 
© braid another for Refuſing a Chal- 
© Jenge; ſince, according to theſe our 


'© orders, they do put the Duty of Sol- 
_ © diers, who ought to ſubject themſelves 
to difcipline ; and we do 


acquit 


« diſcharge 


* diſcharge all men who have quarrels 
offered, or challenges ſent to them, 
© of all diſgrace or opinion of diſadvan- 
tage in their obedience hereunto: and 
« whoever ſhall upbraid them, or offend 
# in this caſe, ſhall be puniſhed as a 
yet Challenger. MF 


* 


— 
— 
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no gentleman in the army is ignorant; 
and thoſe who by the arrogance of their 
folly labour to 
ſhould, as enemies to their country, be 
driven out of it with deteſtation and 
contempt, Ss. 


. 
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WE STRIVE TO PAINT THE MANNERS AND THE MIND. 


| ETTERS written from the heart 


4 and on real occaſions, though not 
always decorated with the flowers of elo- 
quence, muſt be far more uſeful and in- 
tereſting than the ſtudied paragraphs of 
Pliny, or the pompous declamations 0 
Balſac; as they contain juſt pictures of 
life and manners, and are the genuine 
emanations of nature. Of this kind I 
ſhall ſelect a few from the heap I have 
received from my correſpondents ; each 
of which exhibits a different character, 


not exaggerated and heightened by cir- 


eumſtances that paſs the bounds of 
C 5 | 
ro THE ADVENTURER. 

sia, SOMBRE-HALL, JUNE 18. 
| Am arrived with Sir Nicholas at this 

melancholy moated manſion, Would 
I could be annihilated during the inſup- 
portable tediouſneſs of ſummer! We are 
to ſup this evening, after having fiſhed 
the whole afternoon, by day-light, think 
of that, in the new arbour. My uncle, 
poor man, imagines he has a finer and 
richer proſpe& trom thence, than the il- 
luminated viſtas at Vauxhall afford, only 
becauſe he ſees a parcel of woods and 
meadows, and blue hills, and corn-fields. 


We have been viſited by our only neigh- 
bour, Mrs, Thrifty, who entertained us 


with a dull hiſtory of the children ſhe - „ | * 
| | ] Arp!y to you, as a perſon of prudence 

founding, and Who values herſelf for * an 

not having been in town theſe ten years, 


has educated at a little ſchool of her own 


and for not knowing what a drum means. 
Fry „ r 48 TH ep 6 2. 223 
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expect to hear again from 


My ſiſter and I have laid a ſcheme to 
plague her, for we have ſent her a card, 
entreating her to make one at Brag next 
Sunday. For heaven's ſake ſend us 


your paper weekly, but do not give us ſo 


many grave ones; for we want to be di- 


verted after ſtudying Hoyle, which we 


do for three hours. every afternoon with 
great attention, that the time may not paſs 


away totally uſeleſs, and that we may 
be a match for Lady Shuffle next win- 
ter. Let us know what is done at the 
next Jubilee Maſquerade, How ſhall I 
have patience to ſupport my abſence from. 
it! And if Madam de Pompadour comes. 
over, as was reported when I left town, 


impart to us a minute account of the 
complexion ſhe now wears, and of ev 


article of her dreſs: any milliner will 
explain the terms to you. I do not ſee 
that you have yet. publiſhed the little 


novel I ſent you; I aſſure you it was. 
written by a right honourable: but you, 


I ſuppoſe, think the ſtyle colloquial as 
you call it, and the moral trite, or tri- 
fling. Colonel Caper's Pindaric Ode pn 
the E O table muſt abſolutely be inſert= 
ed in your very next paper, or elſe never 
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- SIR, 


knowledge of the world, for di- 


rections how to extricate 897 out of a 
great and uncommon difficulty. To 


_ | enable 


LETITIA. | 


—_ oe 4 4 , 
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play, bein | 


family on a ſmall preferment, I have been 
adviſed to indulge my natural propenſi- 
ty for poetry, and to write atragedy: my. 
deſign is to apprentice my eldeſt fon to 
a reputable tradeſman, with the profits I 


ſhall acquie py the repreſentatipn of my 


etexrgd by the inosdinata 
expences of an univerſity education from 
making him a ſcholar. An old gentle- 


woman in my pariſh, a great reader 0 
religious controverſy, whom celibacy + 


and the reduction of intereſt have made 
moroſely devout, accidentally hearing of 


my performance, undertook to cenſure 
me in all companies with, acrimony and 


zeal, as acting inconfiſtently with the 
dignity of my public character, and as 

a promoter of debauchery and lewdneſs. 
She has informed my church-wardens, 


that theplay-houſeis the temple of Satan, 
and that the firſt Chriſtians were ſtrictiy 


forbidden to enter the theatres, as places 
impure and contagious: My _— 
tions grow thin; my clerk ſhakes his 
head, and fears his maſter is not ſoſforind 
as he qught to be. I was lately diſcourf- 
ing on the beautiful parade of the pro- 
_ fon, and moſt unfortunately quot- 


raſmus's obſervation on it— en quo 
© quidem argumento poſfet non inele- 


guns texi comedian which ſubject 
© a moſt elegant comedy might be com- 
4 'poſed ;* which has ruined me for ever, 

and deſtroyed all the little reſpect re- 
maining for me in the minds of my pa- 

riſhioners. * What! cried they, would 
© the parſon put the Bible into verſe? 
4 wouki he make ftage-plays out of the 


* 


9 8 Scriptures ?* How, Sir, am I to a&? 


Aft me with your advice. Am 1 for 


ever to bear unreaſonable obloquy, and 


undeſerved reproach? or muſt I, to re- 


gain the good opinion of my people, re- 


inquiſh' all hopes of the five hundred 
pounds T was to gain by my es and 
nerouſly burn my tragedy in my 
Hour ye, in the face of my whole 
congregation? Yours, e. 
8 Jacos THoMAs0N. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
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I Had almoſt finiſhed a view of the 5 


4 lids; of St. Peter's at Rome in Bur- 
TERFLY-WORK, when my cruel par- 


roquet accidentally trod upon the PUR- 


PLE EMPEROR, of which the high al- 


tar was to have been made. This is the 


a 


Trab g 


ſpeedy an 
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ful loſs; and it is to deſire you to put an 
advertiſement at the end of your next 
er, ſignifying, that whoever has any 


: purple emperors or ſwallow-tails' to 
irchaſer at 


145 e 5 may hear of a 
Lady Whim's 8 (oh Street. 
. Eh | 4 Err &c. 
ro THE ADVENTURER. 
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F you wil pay off my milk · ſcore and 


lodging, ſtop my taylor from arreſt- 
ing me, and ou twenty pieces in my 
all immediately ſet out for 

ons on foot, and ſtay there till [ have 
tranſlated into Engliſh the manuſcript of 


Longinus which vou talk of in your | 


fifty-firſt 1 Favour me with 2 
wer, directed to Mr. Quillit, 

at the cork-cutter's in Wych Street, 
oo 
P. 8. Seven bgokſcllers have already 
applied to me, and offer to pay me very 
generouſly for my tranſlation, eſpecially 


as there is no French one for me to 


pate. 


\ 1 TQ THE ADYENTURER, 
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>" fibility whenever you ſpeak of the 
ladies, I have always deſpiſed them as 
trifling and expenſive animals; and have 
therefore enjoyed the delicious liberty of 
what they idly and opprobrioully call an 
old batchglor. I confider love in no other 
light, than as the parent of miſery and 
folly, and the ſon of idleneſs and caſe, 
I am, therefore, inexpreſſibly delighted 
with a paſſage of uncommon ſenſe. and 
penetration, which 1 lately met with in 
the works of the celebrated Huet; and 
which, becauſe, no Engliſh writer has 
taken notice of it, I beg you would pub- 
liſh for the uſe of my countrymen, as it 


will impart to them a method Fark 


ing the deſpicable lot of living under 


male tyranny. 


Love, ſays this judicious prelate, 
is not only a paſſion of the foul like 
hatred and envy, but is alſo a malady 
of the body like a fever, It is ſituated 
in the blood. and the animal ſpirits, 
which are extraordinarily inflamed and 
agitated z and it ought to be treated 
metbodically, by the rules of medicine, 
in order to effect a cure. I am of 

8 | 1 opinion, 


Yo U affect great tenderneſs and ſen- 
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« opinion, that this diſorder may eaſily 
« be ſubdued by plentiful ſweats and 
« copious bleedings, which would carry 
6 "the peccant humours and thele vio- 
« lent inflammations, would purge the 
© blood, calm it's emotion, and re- 
« eſtabliſh it in it's former natural Cate, 
This is not merely groundleſs con- 
« jefture, it is an opinion founded on 
« experience, A great prince, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted, 
having conceived a violent paſſion for 
« 2 young lady of exalted merit, was 


© obliged to leave her, and to take the 


« field with the army, During this ab- 
« ſence, his love was cheriſhed and kept 
alive by a my frequent and regular 
« intercourſe of letters to the end of the 
campaign, When a dangerous ſickneſs 
reduced him to extremity. - By ap- 
« plying to the molt. powerful and eff 

cacious drugs phy ſic could bpaſt of, 
he recovered his 3 but loſt his 
$ paſſion, which the great evacuations 
che had uſed had entirely carried off 
unknown to him. For imagining that 
© he was as much in love as ever, he 
© found himſelf une xpectedly cold and 
indifferent, the firſt time he beheld 


# again the lady of whom he had been 


© ſo paſſionately fond, The like acci- 
dent befel one of my moſt intimate 
friends, who recovering from a long 
and ſtubborn. fever by falling into 
F copious {weats, perceived at the ſame 


K a K „ 


* 


© time that he was cured of a paſſion 


that for ſome time before had conti- 
nually teized and grievouſly torment- 


for the object he formerly adored, at- 


AKALOS, 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 
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I one of your late farmons: I am in- 


formed, for I never read myſelf, that 


you have preſumed to ſpeak with ridi- 
cule and contempt of the noble order of 
Bucks. Seven of us agreed laſt night 
at the King's Arms, that if you dared 
to be guilty of the like impudence a ſe- 
- cond time, we would come in a body 
and untile your garret, burn your pocket - 
book of hints, throw your papers ready 
written for the preſs into a jakes, and 
drive you out into the Strand in your 
tattered night-gown and flippers: and 


you may gueſs what a fine ſpeRacle the 
mob will think an animal that fo ſeldom 
ſees the ſan as you do. I aſſure you, 
that next to a day at Broughton's, or 


the damnation of a new play, the trueſt 


joy of our fraternity is, to hunt an au- 
6 thor.*: Four, | | 
Z | BoB WHIPCLEAN» 
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MANY THINGS HAPPEN BETWEEN THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


THE following narrative is by an 
eaſtern tradition attributed to one 
Heli Ben Hamet, a woraliſt of Arabia, 


| whois ſaid to have delivered his precepts 


in public and periodical orations. This 
tradition correſponds with the mahner 
in which the narrative is introduced 
and, indeed, it may poſſibly have no 
other foundation : but the tradition it- 
ſelf, however founded, is ſufficient au- 
thority to conſider Heli as the literary 
Adventurer of à remote age and na- 
tion; and as only one number of his 
work is extaat, I ſhall not ſeruple to in- 
corporate it with n.y own« 


Dos T thn aſk a torch to diſcover 
the brig itneſ of the morning? doſt 


Divine Perfection? Look down to the 
earth on which thou ſtandeſt, and lift up 


. thine eyes to the worlds that roll above 


thee. Thou beholdeſt ſplendor, abun- 


dance, and beauty; is not He who pro- 


duced them Mighty ? Thou conſidereſt; 
is not He who formed thy underſtanding, 
Wiſe? Thou enjoyeſt; is not He who 
gratifies thy ſenſes, Good? Can aught 
have limited his bounty but his wiſdom ? 
or can defects in bis ſagacity be diſco- 
vered by thine? To Heli, the preacher 
of humility and reſignation, let thine ear 


be again attentive, thou whoſe heart 
has rebelled in ſecret, and whoſe wiſh - 
has ſilently accuſed thy Maker. N 
I roſe early in the morning to medi- 
tate, that I might without preſumption 
thou appeal to argument for proofs of hope to be a my Ys 


ed him. He had no longer any taſte | 


tempted in vain to renew. his pms . 
© tries, and found that inſenſibility and 
© diſlike had baniſhed tenderneſs and 
reſpect. I am your's, 
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and, turning from the beaten path, 1 
wandered without remarking my way, 
or regarding any object that I paſſed, 
till the extreme heat of the ſun, which 
now approached the meridian, com- 


pelled my attention. The wearineſs 


' which I had infenſibly contracted by the 


length of my walk, became in a moment 
inſupportable; and looking round for 
ſhelter, I ſuddenly perceived that I was 
not far from the wood in which Rhedi 


the hermit inveſtigates the ſecrets of na- 


ture, and aſcribes glory to Gop. The 


hope of improving my meditation by his 


wiſdom, gave me new vigour; I ſoon 
reached the wood, I was retreſhed by 

the ſhade, and I walked forward til 
I reached the cell. I entered, but Rhedi 
was abſent. I had not, however, waited 
long, before I diſcovered him through + 


the trees at ſome diſtance, advaneing to- 


wards me with a perſon whoſe appear- 


ance was, if poſſible, yet more venerable, 


and whom before I had never ſeen. 
When they came near I roſe up, and, 

laying my hand upon my lips, I bowed 

mylelf with reverence ' before them. 


Rhedi ſaluted me by my name, and pre- 


ſented me to his companion, before whom 
I again bowed myſelf to the ground. 
Having looked ſtedfaſtly in my counte- 


nance, he laid his hand upon my head, 


4 
Cc 
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| thou mayeſt derive inſti ud ion.“ 


and hleſſed me: * Heli,* ſaid he, © thoſe 
« who defire Knowledge that they may + 
reach Virtue, ſhall not be diſappointed: 
ſit down, I will relate events which 
vet thou knoweſt but in part, and diſ- 
cloſd ſecrets of Providence from which 
Wwe 
fat down, and J liſtened as to the coun- 
iel of an-#ngel, or the muſic of paradiſe. 


— 


Amana, the daughter of Sanbad the 


— 


_ thepherd, was drawing water at the wells 


of Adail, when a caravan which had 


"paſſed the deſart arrived, and the driver 
of the camels aligh: ed to giye them drink: 


thoſe which came firſt to the wells be⸗ 
longeq; to Nouraddin the merchant, who 
had brought fine linen and other mer- 
chandize of great value from Egypt. 
Amana, when the caravan drew neat, 
had covered herfelf with her veil, which 
ihe fervant of Nouraddin, to gratify a 
brutal curiofity, attempted to withdraw, 
Amana, proveked by the indignity, 


and encouraged by the preſence of others, 


truck him with the ſtaff of the bucket ; 
and he was abcut to-retaliatc the vios 


lence, when Nouraddin, who was him- 


lelf with the caravan, called out to him 
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to forbear, and immediately haſted ty 
the well. The veil of Amara had fallen 


off in the ſtruggle, and Nouraddin was 
captivated with her beauty : the lovely 


confulion of offended modeſty that gloy. 
ed upon her cheek, the diſdain that 
ſwelled her boſom, and the reſentment 
that ſparkled in her eyes, expreſied a con- 
ſciouſneſs of her ſex, which warmed and 
animated her beauty: they were graces 
which Nouraddin had never ſeen, and 


eee a tumult in his breaſt which 


e had never felt; for Nouraddin, though 
he had now great poſſeſſions, was yeta 
youth, and a ſtranger to woman, The 
merchandize which he was tranſporting 
had been purchaſed by his father, whom 
the angel of death had intercepted in the 
journey, and the ſudden accetlian of in- 
dependence and wealth did not dilpole 
him to reſtrain the impetuoſity of defire; 
he therefore demanded Amana of her 
parents; his meſſage was received with 
gratitude and joy; and Nouraddin, after 
a ſhort time, carried her back to Egypt, 
having -firt puniſhed the ſervant, by 
whom ſhe had been inſulted at the well, 
with his own hand. . 
But he delayed the ſolempities of mar. 
riage till the time of mourning for hit 
father ſhould expire; and the gratiffca- 
tion of a paſiion which he could not ſup- 
preſs, was without much difficulty ſu- 
ſpended now it's object was in his power, 
He anticipated the happineſs which he 
believed to be ſecured ; and ſuppoſed that 


it would incrgaſe by expectation, like: 


treaſure by ufury, of which more is fil 


poſſe ſſed, as polſeſſion is langer delayed, 


During this interval Amana reco- 
vered from the tumultuous joy of ſudden 
elevation; her ambition was at an end, 
and ſhe became ſuſceptible of love. 
Novraddin, who regretted the obicurity 
of her birth only becauſe it had pre- 
vented the cultivation of her mind, la- 
boured inceſſantly to ſupply the defect: 


ſhe received his ipftruftion not only witd 


gratitude but delight; while he ſpoke 
the gazed upon him with eſteem and re. 
verence, and had no wiſh but to rewn 
the happineſs which he was impatient io 
beſtow. © *© e 

At this time Oſmin the caliph was 
upon the throne of Egypt. The paſhons 
of Oiſmin, thou knoweſt, were impe. 
tuous as the torrents of Alargd, and 


Fatal as the whirlwind of the defart : to 


excite and to gratity, was the whole pu 
poſe of his mind; but his wiſh was - 
unſatisfied, and his life Was a 
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len Mis feraglio was filled with beauty > but 
vas the power of beauty he had exhauſted : 
ap he became outrageous to revive deſire 


* by a new object, Which he demanded of 
Nardic the eunuch, whom he had not 


2 only ſet over his women but his king- 
ws dom, with menaces and execration. 
and Nardic, therefore, cauſed a proclamation 
* to be made, that whoever fHould pro- 
and duce the moſt beautiful virgin within 
ich two days, ſhould ſtand in the prelence 
Ugh of the Caliph, and be deemed the third 
78 in his kingdom. 3 1 ; 
4 Caled, the ſervant who had been beaten 
ing by Nouraddin, returned with him to 
2 Egypt: the ſullen ferocity of his tem- 
the per was increaſed by the deſire of re- 
* venge, and the gloom of diſcontent was 
ole deepened by deſpair: but when he heard 
hos the proclamation of Nardic, joy kindled 
1 in his aſpect like lightning in the dar- 
nh nels of a ſtorm; the offence which he 
te had committed againſt Amana, enabled 
40 him to revenge 55 puniſhment which it 
2 produced. He knew that ſhe was yet a 
ell virgin, and that her marriags was near: 
he therefore haſted to the palace, and 
Fu demanded to be brought before Nardic, 
” who in the midſt, of magniticence and 
e. eervility, the flattery of dependent am- 
po bition, and the zeal of unlimited obe- 


dience, was fitting pale and ſilent, his 
brow contracted with anxiety, and his 


ie breaſt throbbing with apprehenſion. 

_ When Caled was brought into his 
qi preſence, he fell proſtrate before him 
2 Zy the ſmile of my lord, faid he, let 
. another be diſtinguiſhed from the ſlaves 
re * who mingle in . and let his 
6 * favour elevate another from the duſt ; 
1 but let my ſervice be accepted, and let 
13 the deſire of Oſmin be fatisfied with 
1 beauty, Amana will ſhortly be 
Y * eſpouſed by Nouraddin; but of Amana 
8 the ſovereign of Egypt only is wor- 
' thy. Haſte, theretore, to demand her; 
* lhe is now with him in the houſe, to 
g's which I will conduct the meſſenger of 
tt thy will,” ye Tre 

* Nardic received this intelligence with 
it 0 anſports of joy; a mandate was in- 
5 antly written to Nouraddin; it was 
WA ealed with the royal fignet, and deli- 
= cre to Caled, who returned with a 
ga | ce ſufficient to compel obedience. * 
2 5 On this day the mourning of Nourad- 
5 im expired: he had changed his apparel, 
oy pd perfumed his perſon ; his features 
ow Pere brightened with the gladneſs of his 
His peart; he had invited his friends to the 


Eitival of his marriage, and the evening 
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was to accompliſh his wiſhes, The even- 


ing alſo was expected by Amana, wich 
a joy which the did not labour to ſup- 
preſs; and ſhe was hiding her bluſhes in 
the breaſt of Nouraddin, when Caled 
arrived with the mandate and the guard. 
The domeftics were alarmed and ter- 
rified ; and. Nouraddin, being inſtantly 
acquainted with the event, ruſhed out 
of the apartment of Amana with diſor- 


der and trepidation. When he ſaw Ca- 
led, he was moved with anger and diſ- 


dain; but he was intimidated by the 
appearance of the guard,  Caled imme- 
diately advanced, and, with looks of in- 


ſolence and triumph, preſented the man- 


date. Nouraddin ſeeing the royal ſig- 
net, kneeled to receive it; and having 
gazed a moment at the ſuperſcription, 
preſſed it upon his forehead in an agony 
of ſulpence and terror. "The wretch 
who had betrayed him enjoyed the an- 
guiſh which he ſuffered ; and perceiving 
that he was fainting, and had,not forti- 


\ tude to reul the paper, acquainted him 


with. the contents: at the name of 
Amana he ttarted, as if he had felt the 
ſting of a ſcorpion, and immediately fell 
to the ground. 7 
Caled proceeded to execute his com 
million without remorſe; he was not to 
be moved by ſwooning, expoſtulation, 
entreaty, or tears; but having conduct 
ed Amana to the ſeraglio, preſented her 
to Nardic, with exultation and hope. 
Nardic, whoſe wiſh was flattered by her - 
ſtature and her ſhape, lifted up her veil - 
with impatience, timidity, and ſolici- 
tude: but the moment he beheld her 
face, his doubts were at an end; he pro- 
ſtrated himſelf before her, as a perſon 
on whole pleaſure his life would from 
that moment depend. She was con- 
ducted to the chamber of the women; 
and Caled was the fame hour inveſted - 
with his new dignity ;z an apartment was 
aſſigned him in the palace, and he was 
made captain of the guard that kept the . _ 
gates. 3 
Nouraddin, when he recovered his 
ſenſibility, and found that Amana had 
been conducted to the ſeraglio, was 
ſeized by turns with diſtraction and ſtu- 
idity : he paſſed the night in agitatious, 
by which the powers of nature were ex- 


| hauſted, and in the morning he locked 


himſelf into the chamber of Amana, 
and threw himſelf on a ſofa, determined 
to admit no comforter, and to receive no 


ſuſtenance. 88 
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'IT7HILE Nouraddin was thus 
abandoned to deſpair, Nardic's 


deſcription of Amana had rouzed Oſmin 
his apathy. He commanded that 


and ſoon after went alone into her apart- 
ment. Familiar as he was with beauty, 


and ſatiated with enjoyment, he could 


not behold Amana without emotion : 
he perceived, indeed, that ſhe was in 


tears, and that his preſence covered her 

with, confuſion; yet he believed that her 
terrors would be eaſily removed, that by 
kindneſs - ſhe might be ſoothed to fami- 


liarity, and by careſſes excited to dal- 


liance; but the moment he approached 


her, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, and en- 


treated to be heard, with an importunity 


which he rather choſe to indulge than 
reſiſt ; he thereſore raiſed, her from the 


| ground ; and, eee Iome- in his 


arms, encouraged her to proceed Let 


« my lord,” ſaid ſhe, © diſmiſs a wretch 


compaſſionate the diftreſs which is not 
ſuſceptible of delight. I am the daugh- 
ter of a ſhepherd, betrothed to the 


body has been forced by the perfidy 


united by indifſſoluble bonds. O] let 
not the terrors of thy frown be upon 
* me! Shall the ſovereign of Egypt 
© ſtoop to a reptile of the duſt? ſhall the 
judge of nations retain the worthleſs 


© © theft of treachery and revenge? or 
„ ſhall he, for whom ten thouſand lan- 
"EB 2 with deſire, rejoice in the fuf- 


© ferance of one alienated mind?* OC- 
min, whoſe breaſt had by turns been in- 


| flamed with deſire and indignation, while 


he gazed _ the beauties of Amana 
and liſtened to her voice, now ſuddenly 


threw her from him, and departed with- 
out reply. I. | 
When he was alone, he remained a 
few moments in ſuſpence: but the paſ- 
ſions which eloquence had repreſſed ſoon 


became again predominant ; and he com- 
manded Amana to be tol!, that if with- 


7 


of a ſlave, and to whom my ſoul is 


who is not worthy of his preſence, and 


merchant Nouraddin, from whom my 


to gratify his wiſhes, he would caſt the 


head of the ſlave for whom he was tc. 
jected at her feet. | 
The eunuch by whom this meſſige 
was delivered, and the woman who had 
returned to Amana when the Caliph re. 
tired, were touched with pity at her dif. 
treſs, and trembled at her . the 
evils which they could ſcarce hope to 
revent, they were yet ſolicitous to de. 
E z and therefore adviſed her to requeſt 
three days of preparation, that ſhe might 
ſufficiently recover the tranquillity of 
her mind, to make a juſt eſtimate of her 
own happineſs; and with this requeſt to 
ſend, as a pledge of her obedience, a 


| bowl of ſherbet, in which a pearl had 
been diffolved, and of which ſhe had 
firſt drank herſelf. | 


To this advice, after ſome throbs of 


_ deſperation, ſhe at length conſented, 1 


prepared to put it in execution. 
At the time when this reſolution was 
taken, Nouraddin ſuddenly ſtarted from 


a reſtleſs ſlumber; he was again ſtung 


by an inſtantaneous reflection upon his 
own miſery, and indulged the diſcon- 
tent of his mind in this exclamation» 
© If wiſdom and goodneſs do indeed 
* preſide over the works of Omnipo- 
« tence, whence is oppreſſion, injuſtice, 
and cruelty? As Nouraddin alone has 


© right to Amana, why is Amana in 


© the power of Oſmin? O that now the 


_ © juſtice of Heaven would appear in my 


© behalf! O that from this hour I was 
© Oſmin, and Oſmin Nouraddin!“ The 
moment he had uttered this wiſh, bis 
chamber was darkened as with a thick 
cloud, which was at length diſſipated by 
a burſt of thunder; and a being, or 
appearance was more than human, ſtood 
before him. * Nouraddin,* faid the 
viſion, I am of the region above thee: 
but my buſineſs is with the children 
© of the earth. 
© Oſmin; and as far as this wiſh is poſ- 
© ſible it ſhall be accompliſhed; tho! 
© ſhalt be enabled to aſſume his appear? 


© © ance, and to exerciſe his power. 
in three hours ſhe did not ceme prepared * know not yet whether I am perwitte 


3 


Thou haſt wiſhed to be | 


\ 


| 189 
appetite being the only object of his at- 
« of Nouraddin; but till to-morrow he tention, he haſted inſtantly to the pa- 
: ſhall not interrupt thee.* _ | lace, without reflecting that, as he would 
Nouraddin, who had been held mo- not be known, he would be refuſed ad- 
- tionleſs by aſtoniſhment and terror, now mittance. At the door, to which he 
” recovered his fortitude as in the preſence advanced with eagerneſs and precipita- 
of a friend; and was about to expreſs tion, he was ſtopped by a party of the 
his gratitude and joy, when the Genius guard, that was now commanded by 
bound a taliſman on his left-arm, and Caled: a tumult enſued, and Caled be- 
acquainted him with it's power“ As ing haſtily called, believed that Nourad- 
« often as this bracelet; ſaid he, ſhall din, in the phrenzy of deſperation, had 
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ge be applied to the region of thy heart, ſcaled the walls of the garden to recover 
ad « thou ſhalt be alternately changed in Amana; and rejoicing in an opportu- 
5 « appearance from Nouraddin to Oſmin, nity of revenge that exceeded his hope, 
ſe | «+ and from Oſmin to Nouraddin.“ The inftantly ftabbed him with his poniard, 
le Genius then fuddenly diſappeared, and but at the ſame time received that of the 
85 Nouraddin, impatient to recover the poſ- Caliph in his heart. Thus fell at once 
r ſeſon of Amana, inſtantly applied the the tyrant and the traitor; the tyrant by 
ſt ſud of the. bracelet to his breaſt, and the hand which had been armed to ſup- 
ht the next moment found himſelf alone in port him in. oppreſſion, and the traitor 
of an apartment of the . any | bs the fury of the appetite which his per- 
1 D.uring this interval, the Caliph, who fidy had excited. . 
* was expecting the iſſue of his meſſage In the mean time, the man who was 
No to Amana, became reſtleſs and impa- believed to be ſlain, repoſed in ſecurity 
ad tient: he quitted his apartment, and upon a ſofa; and Amana, by the direc- 
ad went into the gardens, where he walked tion of her women, had prepared the 
backward and forward with a violent meſſage and the bowl. They were now 
of but interrupted pace; and at length Rood diſpatched to the Caliph, and received 
pd ſtill, frowning and penſive, with his by Nouraddin. He underſtood by the 


eyes fixed on the clear ſurface of a foun- meſſage that Amana was yet inviolate s 


as ' tain in the middle of the walk, The in the joy of his heart, therefore, he 
” agitation of his mind continued, and at took the bowl, which having emptied, 
5 length broke out into this ſoliloquy— he returned by the eunuch, and com- 
his © What is my felicity, and what is my manded that Amana ſhould be brought 
1 © power? I am wretched by the want into his preſence. 

” © of that which the caprice of women In obedience to this command, the 
ed © has beſtowed upon my ſlave. I can was conducted by her women to the 
10 © gratify revenge, but not deſire; I can door, but ſhe entered alone pale and 
wy * withold felicity from him, but I can- trembling; and though her lips were 
5 not procure it to myſelf. Why have forced into a ſmile, the characters which 


© I not power to afſume the form in 
* which I might enjoy my wiſhes? I 
mf will at leaſt enjoy them in thought. 
© If Iwas Nouraddin, I ſhould be claſped 


rrief, dread, and averſion, had written 

in her countenance,- were not effaced. 
Nouraddin, who beheld her diforder, 
exulted in the fidelity of her love; and, 


he . © with tranſport to the boſom of Ama- ſpringing forward, threw his arms about 
his * na,” He then reſigned himſelf to the her in an extaſy of tenderneſs and joy 
ick power of imagination, and was again which was ſtill heightened when he per- 
by lent : but the moment his wiſh was ut- ceived that, in the character of Oſmin, 
ol tered, he became ſubject to the Genius thoſe embraces were ſuffered with re- 
ovd who had juſt tranſported Nouraddin to luctance, which in his own were re- 
the his palace. This wiſh, therefore, was turned with ardour: he therefore re- 
ee inſhantly fulfilled ;, and his eyes being treating backward a few paces, applied 
- ſtill fixed upon the water, he perceived, the taliſman again to his breaſt, and 
) 4 | with ſudden wonder and delight, that having recovered his own form, would 
i his figure had been changed in a mo- have ruſhed again into her arms; but 
hou ment, and that the mirror reflected an - ſhe ſtarted from him in confuſion and 
wi other image. His fancy had beer warm- terror. He ſmiled at the effect of 
Ir ed with the ideal careſſes of Amana the the prodigy; and ſuſtaining her on his 
= tumult of his mind was increaſed by boſom, repeated- ſome tender incidents 


the prodigy; and the gratification of lus 


which were known to no other; told her 


* 


by 


by what means he had intercepted her 


meſſage; and urged her immediately to 
eſcape, that they might poſſeſs all their 


deſires in each other, and leave the in- 
cumbrance of royalty to the wretch 


: whoſe likeneſs he had been enabled to 


aſſume, and was now impatient to re- 
nounce. Amana gazed at him with a 


fixed attention, till her ſuſpicion and 
doubts were removed; then ſuddenly 


turned from him, tore her garment, and 
looking up to heaven, imprecated curſes 


upon her head, till her voice faltered, 


and ſhe burſt into tears. Ge 


Of this agony, which Nouraddin be- 


held with unutterable diſtreſs, the broken 
exclamations of Amana at length ac- 
quainted him with the cauſe. * In the 
£ bowl,” ſaid ſhe, * which thou haſt in- 
| © tercepted, there was death. I wiſhed, 
. © when I took it from my lips, that the 
- © draught which remained might be 
' © poiſon: a powder was immediatel 


' 4 ſhaken into it by an inviſible hand, 


and a voice whiſpered me, that him 
who drank the potion it would inevi- 
© tably deſtroy.” * 
Nouraddin, to whoſe heart the fatal 
malignity had now ſpread, perceived 


that his diſſolution would be ſudden: 


his legs already trembled, and his eyes 
became dim: he ſtretched out his arms 


towards Amana, and his countenance 


was diſtorted by an ineffectual effort to 
ſpeak; impenetrable darkneſs came upon 
him, he groaned and fell backwards. 
In his fall the taliſman again ſmote his 
breaſt ; his form was again cha 
the horrors of death were impreſſed upon 
the features of Olmin. Amana, who 
ran to ſupport him, when ſhe perceived 
the laſt transformation, ruſhed out of 
the apartment with the wild impetuoſity 
of diſtraction and deſpair. The ſerag- 
lio was alarmed in a moment: the body, 
which was miſtaken for that of Otmin, 


was examined by the phy ſicians; the et- jo: 


 INSANIENTIS DUM SAPIENTIA 


CONSUL TUS ERRO, 


d, and- 
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fets of -poiſon were evident; Aman 
was immediately ſuſpected; and by the 
command of Shomar, who tucceeded his 


father, ſhe was put to death. 


+ Such,” ſaid the companion of Rhe. 


di, was the end of Nouraddin and 
© Amana, of Oſmin and Caled, from 
© whoſe deſtiny I have withdrawn the 
© veil, Let the world conſider it, and be 
© wile. Be thou ſtill the meſſenger of 
inſtruction, and let increaſe of know. 
c pr cloath thee with humility.” 
While mine eye was fixed upon the 
hoary ſage, who had tiius vouchſafed me 
counſel and knowledge, his countenance 
became bright as the morning, and kis 
rohe fleecy like a cloud ;, he rol like a 


vapour from the ground, and the next 


moment I ſaw him no more. 

I then turned towards Rhedi the her- 
mit, chilled with reverence, and dumb 
with aſtoniſhment: but in the counte- 
nance of Rhedi was the calm cheartul- 
neſs of ſuperior virtue ; and I perceived 
that the ſanctity of his life hal acquaint- 
ed him with divine intelligence. Ha- 


met, laid he, © the voice which thou 


© haſt heard is the voice of Zachis the 
© Genius; by whoſe power the wonders 
© which he has related were produced. 
© It is the province of Zachis to puniſh 
© impatience and preſumption, by ful- 
«© filing the deſires of thoſe who wiſh to 
interrupt the order of nature, and pre- 
ſume to direct the hand of Providence. 
© Relate what thou haſt heard, to pre- 
« ſerve others from his power. 

Now, therefore, let Virtue ſuſfer ad- 
verſity with patience, - and Vice dread 
to incur the miſery ſhe would inflict: 
for by him who repines at the ſcale ot 
Heaven, his own portion of good js di- 


* 


miniſhed; and he who preſumptuouſly 


aſſumes the ſword, will turn the point 
upon his own boſom, * HEE 
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1 MIST MY END, AND LOST MY WAY, 
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| | has long been charged by one 
I part of mankind upon the other, 
that they will not take advice; that eouu- 


ſel and inſtruction are generally thrown 


away; and that, in defiance both of ad- 
monition and example, all claim the 
right to chuſe their own meaſures, and 


to regulate their own lives. 
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very uſeful” and ſalutteys ſeems to be 


equally confeſſed on all hands; ſince 
even thoſe that reject it, allow for the 
moſt-part that rejection to be wrong, 
but charge the fault upon the unſkilful 
manner in which it is given; they ad- 


mit the efficacy of the medicine, but 


abhor the nauſeouſneſs of the ves, 
Thus mank ind have gone on from 
century to century: ſome have been ad- 


riſing others how to act, and ſome have 


been teaching the adviters how to ad- 
yiſe; yet very little alteration has been 
made in the world. 
the law of nature enter life in igno- 
rance, ve muſt all make our way through 
it by the light af our own experience; 
and, for any ſecurity that advice has 
been yet able to afford, muſt endeavour 


| after ſucceſs at the hazard of miſcar- 


riage, and learn to do right by ven- 
turing to go wrong. 135 1 

By advice I would not be underſtood 
to mean, the everlaifing and invariable 
principles of moral and religious truth, 
from which no change of external cir- 
cumſtances can juſtify any deviation 
but ſuch directions as reſpect merely the 
prudential part of conduct, and which 
may be followed or neglected without 
any violation of eſſential duties. 

It is, indeed, not fo frequently to 
make us good as to make us wile, that 
our friends employ the officiouſneſs of 
counſely and among the rejectors of ad- 
vice who are mentioned by the grave 
and ſententious with ſo much acrimony, 
you will not fo often find the vicious 
and abandoneil as the pert and the petu- 
lant, the vivacious and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education 
iz to get a huſband, this likewiſe is the ge- 
neral ſubje& of female advice; and the 


drealful* denunciation againſt thoſe vo- 
latile girls, who will not liſten patiently 


to the lectures of wrinkled wiſdom, is, 
that they will die unmarried, or throw 
themſelves away upon ſome worthleſs 
fellow, who will never be able to keep 
them a coach. Toy | 
I being naturally of a duct ile and eaſ\ 
temper, without ſtrong deſires or buck 
relentments, was always a favourite 
amongſt the elderly ladies, becauſe I ne- 
ver rebelled againſt ſeniority, nor could 
be charged with thinking myſelf wiſe 
before my time; but heard my opinion 


vith ſubmiſſive filence, profeſſed myſelf 
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As we mult all by 


„ 


ready to learn from all who ſeemed in- 

elined to teach me, paid the ſame grate- 

ful acknowledgments for precepts con- 

tradiory to each other, and if any con- 

troverſy aroſe, was careful to ſide with 
her who preſided in the company. 

Of this compliance I very early found 
the advantage; for my aunt Matilda left 
me a very large addition to my fortune, 
for this reaſon chiefly, as ſhe herſelf de- 
clared, becauſe I'was not above hearing 
good counſel, but would fit from morn- 
ing till night to be inſtructed, while my 


ſitter N who was a year younger 
e 


than myſelf, and was, therefore, in 
greater want of information, was ſo 
much conceited of her own knowledge, 
that whenever the good lady, in the ar- 
dour of benevolence, reproved or in- 
ftruted her, ſhe would pout or titter, 
interrupt her with queſtions, or embar- 
raſs her with objections. | | 

I had no defign to ſupplant my ſiſter 


by this complaiſant attention; nor, when - 


the conſequence of my - obſequiouſneſs 
came to be known, did Sukey fo much 
envy as deſpiſe me: I was, however, 
very well pleaſed with my ſucceſs; and 
having received, from the concurrent 
opinion of all mankind, a notion, that 
to be rich was to be great and happy, I 
thought I had obtained my advantages 
at an eaſy rate, and reſolved to continue 
the ſame paſſive attention, ſince I found 
myſelf ſo powerfully recommended by 
it to kindneſs and eſteem... | 
The delire of adviſing has a very ex- 


tenſive prevalence; and ſince advice can- 
not be given but to thoſe that will hear 


it, a-patient liſtener is neceſſary to the 


accommodation of all thoſe who defire 


to be confirmed in the opinion of their 


'own wiſdom: a patient liſtener, how- 
ever, is not always to be had; the pre- 


ſent age, whatever age is preſent, is ſo 
vitiated and diſordered, that young peo- 
ple are readier to talk than to attend, 


and good counſel is only thrown away 


upon thoſe. who are, fu 
perfection. 0 
I was, therefore, in this ſcarcity of 


of their own 


good ſenſe, a general favourite; and ſel- 
dom ſaw a day in which ſome ſober ma- 


tron did not invite me to her houſe, or 


take me out in her chariot, for the ſake 


of inſtructing me how to keep my cha- 
rafter in this cenſorious age, how to 


conduct myſelf in the time of courtſhip, 


how to ſtipulate for a ſettlement, how r 
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to manage a huſband of every character, dered as loſt to all hope of dominion o 


regulate my family, and educate my 


* 


We are all naturally credulous in our 


pwn favour. Having been ſo often ca- 
reſſed and applauded for my docility, I 
was willing to believe myſelf really en- 
lightened by inſtruction, and completely 


qualified for the taſk of life. I-did not 
—— but I was entering the world with 
a mind furnithed againſt all exigencies, 


with expedients to extricate myſelf 
from every difficulty, and ſagacity to 
provide againſt every danger; I was, 


therefore, in haſte to give ſome ſpeci- 
men af my. prudence, and to ſhew that 


this liberality of inſtruction had not been 


idly laviſhed upon a mind incapable of 


improvement. 


L Z * 
y purpoſe, for why ſhould I deny 


. it? was like that of other women, to 
obtain a huſband of rank and fortune 
ſuperiar to my own; and in this I had 


the concurrence of all thoſe who had aſ- 
ſumed the province of direting me. 
That the woman was undone-who mar- 
ried below herſelf was univerſally agreed: 
and though ſome ventured to aſſert, that 
the richer man ought invariably to, be 
preferred, and that money was a ſuſſi 


_ cient compenſation for a defeQive an- 
ceſtry; yet the majority declared warmly 


for a gentleman, and were of opinion 


that upſtarts ſhould not be encouraged, 


With regard to other qualifications, I 
had an irreconcileable variety of inſtruc - 


tions. I was ſometimes told, that de- 
formity was no defect in a man; and 


that he who was not encouraged to in- 
trigue by an opinion of his perſon, was 
more likely to value the tenderneſs of 
his wife : but a grave widow directed 
me to chuſe a man who might imagine 


himſelf agreeable to me, for that the 
' deformed; were always inſupportably 


vigilant, and apt to fink into ſullenneſo, 
or burſt into rage, if they found their 


_ wife's eye wandering for a moment to a 


face or a handiome ſhape,  - 
They were, however, all unanimous 


in warning me, with repeated cautions, 
_ againſt all thoughts of union with a 


wit, as a being with whom no happi- 


_ neſs could poſhbly be enjoyed : men of 


every other kind I was taught to go- 
vern, but a wit was an animab for whom 


no arts of taming had been yet diſ- 


covered; the woman whom he could 


once get within his power, was conſi - 


of quiet: for he would detect art ifice and 
defeat allurement; and if once he diſco. 
vered any failure of conduct, would 
believe his own eyes, in defiance of tears, 
careſſes, and proteſtat ions. | 
In purſuance of thele ſage principles, 
I proceeded to form my fchemes ; and 
while I was yet in the firſt bloom of 
youth, was taken out at an aſſembly by 


Mr. Friſk. I am afraid my checks 


2 and my eyes ſparkled; for I ob. 
ved the looks of all my ſuperinten. 
dants fixed anxiouſly upon me, and [ 
was next day cautioned againſt him 
from all hands, as a man of the moſt 
dangerous and formidable kind, who 
had writ verſes to one lady, and then 
forſaken her only becauſe ſhe could not 
read them, and had lampooned another 


for no other fault than defaming his 


ſiſter, 

Having been hitherto accuſtomed to 
obey, I ventured to diſmiſs Mr, Friſk, 
who happily did not think me worth 
the labour of a lampoon. I was they 
addreſſed by Mr. Sturdy, and congra- 
tulated by all my friends on the manor: 
of which I was ſhortly to be lady: but 
Sturdy 's converſation was fo groſs, that 
after the third viſit I could endure him 
no longer; and incurred, by diſmiſſing 
him, the cenſure of all my friends, who 
declared that my nicety was greatcr than 
my prudence, and that they feared it 
would be my fate at laſt to be wretched 


By a wit, however, I was never al. 
terwards attacked, but lovers of every 
other claſs, or pretended lovers, I hare 
often had; and; notwithſtanding the ad- 
vice conſtantly given me, to have no fe- 
gard in my choice to my own inclint- 
tions, I could not forbear to diſc 


ſome for vice, and ſome for rudenets. ! 


was once loudly cenſured for refuſing 
old gentleman who offered an enormous 
jointure, and died of the phthyfica year 
after; and was fo baited with inceflant 
importunities, that I ſhonld have givel 
my hand to Drone the ſtock-jobber, had 
not the reduction of intereſt made hit 
afraid of the expences of matrimony 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to el. 
courage; but miſcarried of the mai 
end, by treating them according to the 
rules of art which had been preſcribed 
me. Altilis, an old maid, infuſed into 


me ſo much havghtineſs and ede 
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ſome of m lovers withdrew themſelves 
from my frown, and returned no more; 


others were driven away by the de- 


mands of* ſettlement which the widow 


| Trapland directed me to make; and 1 
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have learned, by many experiments, 
that to aſk advice is to loſe opportunity. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, | 
a ah  PtRDITA. 
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r VIRTUS ET QUID SAPIENTIA POSSIT), 


'UTILE PROPOSULT NOBIS EXEMPLAR ULYSSEM. 


Hor. 


TO SHEW WHAT PIOUS wisSDOM's row'n CAN Do, 


_ THE POET SETS ULYSSES IN OUR VIEW. 


Have frequently wondered at the 
common practice of our. inſtructors 
of youth, in mak ing their pupils far more 
intimately acquainted with the Iliad than 
This ab- 
ſurd cuſtom, which ſeems to ariſe from 
the ſuppoſed ſuperiority of the former 
m, has inclihed me to make ſome re- 
eions on the excellence of the latter; 
a talk I am the more readily induced to 
undertake; as ſo little is per formed in the 
diſſertation prefixed by Broome to Pope's 
tranſlation of this work, which one may 
venture to pronounce is confuſed, defec- 
tive, and dull. Thoſe who receive all 
their opinions in criciciſm from euſtom 
and authority, and never dare to conſult 
the deciſions of reaſon and the voice of 
nature and truth, muſt not accuſe me of 
being affebtedly paradoxical, if I endea- 
vour to maintain that the Odyſſey excels 
the Iliad in many reſpe&s; and that for 
ſeveral reaſons young ſcholars ſhould pe- 
ruſe it early and attentively. | 
The moral of this poem is more ex- 
tenſively uſeful than that of the Iliad; 
which, indeed, by diſplaying the dire 
effects of diſcord among pilots, may rec- 
tify the conduct of princes, and may be 
called the Manual of Monarchs: where- 
is the patience, the prudence, the wiſ- 
dom, the temperance and. fortitude of 
Ulyſſes, afford. a pattern, the-utility of 
which is not confined within the com- 
paſs of courts and palaces, but deſcends 
and diffuſes it's influence over common 
life and daily practice. If the faireſt ex- 
amples ought to be placed before us in 
e prone to imitation, if patriotifm 
be preferable to implacability, if an ea- 
e pie 
mily de more "manly and noble than an 
fager deſire to be reyenged of an enemy, 


more inſinuating and attractive, beauties 


And when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 


Francis. 


then ſhould our eyes rather be fixed on 
Ulyſſes than Achilles. Unexperienced 
minds, too eaſily captivated with the 
fire and fury of a gallant general, are 
apt to prefer courage to conſtancy, and 
firmneſs to humanity. We do not be- 
hold the deſtroyers of peace and the mur- 
derers of mankind, with the deteſtation 
due to their crimes; becauſe we have been 
inured almoſt from our infancy to liſten 
to the praiſes that have been wantonly 
laviſhed on them by the moſt exquiſite 
poetry—* The Muſes, to apply the 
words of an ancient Lyric, © have con- 
«© cealed and decorated the bloody ſword 
© with wreaths of myrtle. Let the Iliad 
be ever ranked at the head of human 
compoſitions for it's ſpirit and ſublimi- 
ty; but let not the milder, and perhaps 


of the Odyſſey be deſpiſed and overlook- 
ed, In the one we are placed amidſt the 
rage of ſtorms and tempeſts: | 
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„ IL IAB xvi. 384. 


And earth is loaded with inceſſant ſhowers; 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 
And opens all the flood-gates of the ſkies. , 

| 7 Por x. 


In the other, all is tranquil and ſedate, 
and calm and delightful: 5 
—ꝙ % er geg, n 
A als? Zrpiporo Ayumeialag apiras 
_ *Qutaviy dv avaluxty aviparuc. 
. 8 Oorss. Iv. 566, 
Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious climez 
The fields are florid with unfading prime: 
NES From 


* 


das welcome and 
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From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail; or ſhake the fleecy ſnow: 
But from the breezy deep, the Bleſt inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. 
ER 3 . Pore, 


Accordingly, to diſtinguiſh the very dif- 


ferent natures of theſe poems, it was an- 


Ciently the practice of thoſe who publig- 


ly recited tliem, to repreſent the Iliad, in 
alluſion to the bloodihed it deſcribed, in 


* 


a robe of ſcarlet; and the Odyſſey, on 


account of the voyages it relates, in an 
azure veſtment. Y 

The predominant paſſion of Ulyſſes 
being the love of his country, for the 
fake of which he even refuſes immorta- 
tity, the poet has taken every occaſion 
to diſplay it in the livelieſt and moſt 
ſtriking colours. The firſt time we be- 


| hold the hero, we find him diſconſolate- 


ly fitting on the ſolitary ſhore, ſighing 
to return to Ithaca Negov idugopaivay, weep- 


ing inceſſantly, and ſtill caſting his eyes 


upon the fea— | 
' Niloy in" &rpi yer Fepubongro, Taxgua x. 


© While a goddeſs," ſays Minerva at the 
very beginning of the poem, © by her 


* e and her allurements, detains him 
— 


om Ithaca, he is dying with deſire to 
© ſee even fo much as the ſmoke ariſe 


from his much-loved iſland: tarda 


© fluunt ingrataque temporal' While 
the luxurious Phzacians were enjoying 
a delicious banquet, he attended not to 
their mirth and muſic, for the time ap- 

proached when he was to return to Itha- 
| ea: they had prepared a ſhip for him to 


ſet ſail in the very next morning ; and the 


thoughts of his approaching happineſs 
having engroſſed all his u 888 


He late, and ey'd the ſan, and wiſh'd the 
night 5 


= ya; itt rod, 


To repreſent his impatience more ſtrong- 
ly, the poet adds a moſt expreſſive ſimile, 
uited to the ſimplicity of ancient times 

The ſetting of the ſun, ſays he, was 
rateful to Ulyſſes, 


as it is to a well - laboured · plowman, 
who earneſtly waits for it's decline, 
that he may return to his ſupper, 
s Adewey inoixtodai, while his weary 
t knees are painful to him as he walks 
„ e 
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© Notwithſtanding all the pleaſures an? — 
© endearments I received from Cay, is 1 
« yet,” ſays our hero, © I perpetu be. of b 
© dewed with my tears the g weht ſorre 
© which this immortal beautv -+y+ 19 ſes c 
V clain 
—k N ah | 1, 
&axpurs deute nn Th "tot Ajebgora dn T 
85 Kah. | 7 And 
We are preſented in every page with D 
freſh —— of this love of bo COUN- of f 
try; and his whole behaviour convinces 9 
us | T 
| 7 I of ch 
*Ne der yu e mallgidog u de ren. — 
This generous ſentiment runs like a goll . and e 
en vein throughout the whole poem. ſophe 
If this animating example were duly in an 
and deeply inculcated, how ftrong an friend 
. Impreſſion would it neceſſarily make upon tions 
the yielding minds of youth, when melt. their! 
ed and mollified by the warmth of ſuch cheril 
exalted poetry ! Aboy 
Nor is the Odyſſey leſs excellent and of Eu 
uſeful, in the amiable pictures it affords alks f 
of private affections and domeſtic ten- for 
derneſſes - | h not 
Aud all the charities * that 
Of father, ſon, and brother and 
Ty J Mir ron. t ter! 
F ; nua 
When Ulyſſes deſcends into the in- c ſeg 
ſernal regions, it is finely contrived that ' ſes," 
he ſhould meet his aged mother Anti- ficial 
clea. After his firſt ſorrow and ſurprise, to ridi 
he eagerly enquires into the caules of 
her death, and adds—* Doth my father 
« yet live? does my ſon yet poſſeſs m 
© dominions, or does he groan under the 
« tyranny of ſome uſurper who thinks! 
© ſhall never return? Is my wife {til 
© conſtant to my bed? or hath ſome no- 
© ble Grecian married her?“ The 
queſtions are the very voice of nature and 
affection. Anticlea anſwers, that ſhe 
herſelf died with grief for the loſs of 
_ Ulyſſes; that Laertes languiſhes aa) 
life in nds and - or _ 2 
that Penelope perpetually and incon- 8 
ſolably bewails 9 and fighs | 
for his return, . 50. 
When the hero, diſguiſed like 3 : 
ſtranger, has the firſt interview ad 7 Ne 
| nk cares 
father, whom he finds diverting ks wi i bad ex 


„„ 5 ay avvinronts. 
with raral amuſements in bis little gar- Eumeus, as coarſe ind indelicate, and 


den, he informs him that he had ſeen 


his ſon on his travels, but now deſpairs 
of beholding him again. Upon this the 
ſorrow of Laertes is inexpreſſible: Ulyſ- 
ſes can counterfeit-no longer, but ex- 


claims ardently—  - 


1, I am-he! O father riſe! behold | 
Thy fon l- 5 | 


And the diſcovery of himſelf to Telema- 


chus, in the ſixteenth book, in a ſpeech 
of ſhort and broken exclamations, is 
equally tender and pathetic. 

The duties of univerſal benevolence, 
of charity, and of hoſpitality, that un- 
known and unpraRtiſed virtue, are per- 
petually inculcated with more emphaſis 
and elegance than in any ancient philo- 
ſopher, and I wiſh I could not add than 
in any modern. Ulyſſes meets with a 
friendly reception in all the various na- 
tions to which he is driven; who declare 
their inviolableobligations to protect and 
cheriſh the ſtranger and the wanderer. 
Above all, how amiable is the behaviour 
of Eumeus to his unknown maſter, who 
aſks for his charity. It is not lawful 
* for me, ſays the toc FTC, © I dare 
* not deſpiſe any ſtranger or indigent 
: _ oy if he 3 meaner 
* than thou appeareſt to be: for the 
and ftrangers are ſent to us ty Jupi- 
ter! Keep, ſays Epictetus, * conti- 
* nually in thy memory, what Eumeus 
in Homer to the diſguiſed Uly(- 
* ſes." I am ſenſible, that many ſuper- 
hcial French critics have endeavoured 
to ridicule all that paſſes at the lodge of 
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. equally noble. 


below the dignity of Epic poetry : but 
let them attend to the following obſerva- 
tion of the greateſt genius of their na- 


tion“ Since it is delightful,” ſays Fe- 


oy c o, ſee in __ aa 
ſcapes the goats climbing up a hang- 
© ing rock, or to behold — one of Te- 


- © nier's pieces a country feaſt and ruſtic 


© dances; it is no wonder, that we are 
© pleaſed with ſuch natural deſcriptions 
© as we find in the Odyſſey, This ſim- 
«© plicity of manners ſeems to recall the 


golden age. I am more pteaſed with 


© honeſt Eumeus, than with the polite 
© heroes of Clelia or Cleopatra. | 
The moral precepts with which every 
page of the Odyſſey is 
Plato's wiſh is here ac- 
compliſhed ; for we behold Virtue per- 
ſonally appearing to the ſons of men, in 
her moſt aweful and moſtalluring charms. 
The remaining reaſons, why theOdyſ- 
ſey is equal if not ſuperior to the Iliad, 
and why it is a poem molt peculiarly 
proper for the peruſal of youth, are, be- 
cauſe the great variety of events and 
ſcenes it contains, intereſt and engage 
the attention more than the Iliad; be- 
cauſe characters and images drawn from 
familiar life are more uſeful to the ge- 
nerality of readers, and are alſo more 
difficult to be drawn; and becauſe the 
conduct of this poem, conſidered as the 
molt perfe& of Epopees, is more artful 
and judicious than that of the other. 
The diſcuſſion of theſe beauties will 
make * ſubject of ſome inſuing paper. 


* 


DUC ME, PARENS, CELSIQUE DOMINATOR POLY, 
oc PLACUIT;z NULLA PARENDI MORA EST3 
ADSUM IMPIGER. FAC NOLLE;z COMITABOR GEMENS, 


MALUSQUE PATIAR, QUOD BONO LICUIT PAT. 


* 


Sentca tx CLEANTHE; 


* CONDUCT ux; THOU OF BEINGS CAUSE DIVINE, © 
 WHERE'ER I'M DESTIN'D IN THY GREAT DESIGN! 


| ACTIVE, 1 FOLLOW ON : FOR SHOULD MY WILL | „ 
* RESIST, I'M IMPIOUS; BUT MUST FOLLOW STILL. „ Ts Re 


)0ZALDAR, Caliph of Egypt, 
B had dwelt ſecurely r many years 


in the filken pavilions of pleaſure; and 


lad every morning anointed liis head 
with the oil of gladneſs, when his only 


— 


Harris. 


bo Aberam ber what ts had croud- 


ed his treaſuries with gold; extended his 
dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured 


them witk irtiptegnable fortreſſes, was - 


ſuddenly wounded, as he was hunting, 


| B b 2 witk 
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regnant, are 
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periſhing with famine, and lamenting 


with an arrow from an unknown hand 
and expired in the field. | 
 Bozaldab, in the diſtraction of grief 
and deſpair, refuſed to return to his pa- 
lace, and retired to the gloomieſt grotto 
in the neighbouring mountain: he there 
rolled himſelf in the duſt, tore away the 
hairs of his hoary beard, and daſhed 
the cup of conſolation that Patience of- 
fered him to the ground. He ſuffered 


not his minſtrels to N his pre- 


ſence; but liſtened to the ſcreams of the 


melancholy birds of midnight, that flirt 


through the ſolitary vaults and echoing 
chambers of the Pyramids. * Can that 
God be benevolent,” he cried, who 
thus wounds the ſoul, as from an 
ambuſh, with unexpected ſorrows, and 
cruſhes his creatures in a moment with 
irremediable calamity! Ye lyin 
imans, prate to us no more of the juſ- 
tice and the kindneſs of an all-dire&- 
ing and all-loving Providence! He, 
whom ye pretend reigns in Heaven, is 
ſo far from protecting the miſerable 
ſons of men, that he perpetually de- 
lights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowerets in 
e garden of Hope; and, like a ma- 
lignant giant, to beat down the 
ſtrongeſt towers of Happineſs with the 
iron mace of his anger. If this Being 
poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the power 
with which flattering prieſts have in- 
veſted him, he vals oubtleſs be in- 
clined, and enabled to baniſh thoſe 
evils which render the world a dun- 
geon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and 
woe, I will continue in it no longer! 
At that moment he furiouſly raiſed 
his hand, which Deſpair had armed with 
a dagger, to ſtrike deep into his boſom ; 
when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of lightning 
ſhot through the cavern, and a being of 
more than human beauty and magni- 
tude, arrayed in azure robes, crowned 
with amaranth, and. waving a branch 
of palm in his right-hand, arreſted the 
arm of the trembling and aftoniſhed Ca- 
liph, and ſaid with a majeſtic ſmile 
Follow me to the top of this moun- 
« tain. | 


6 % „ 


el from header: did ho mwetht 


conductor; I am Caloc, the angel 
© of Peace. Look from hence into the 
© valley. | 

Bozaldab opened his e 
a barren, a ſultry, and ſolitary iſland, in 
the midit of which fat a pale, meagre, and 
ghaſtly figure: it was a merchant juſt 


- 
Ao 


a 6 «a 


es and beheld 


© them to be pernicious : be 


* 9 


that he could find neither wild berric; 
nor a ſingle ſpring in this forlorn unin. 
habited deſert; and begging the protec. 
tion of Heaven againſt the tigers that 


would now certainly deſtroy him, ſince 


he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had 
collected to make nightly fires to affright 
them. He then caſt a caſket of jewel 
on the ſand, as trifles of no uſe; and 
crept, feeble and trembling, to an emi. 
nence, where he was accultomed to fit 
every evening to watch the ſetting ſun, 
and to give a ſignal to any ſhip that 
might haply approach the iſland. 

© Inhabitant of heaven, cried Bozzl. 
dab, * ſuffer not this wfetch to periſh 
© by the fury of wild beaſts. Peace, 
ſaid the Angel; and obſerve.” 

He looked again, and behold a veſſel 
arrived at the deſolate iſle. What words 
can _ the rapture of the ſtarving 
merchant, when the captain offered to 
tranſport him to his native country, if 
he would reward him with half the jew. 
els of his caſket? No ſooner had bis pi. 
tileſs commander received the ftipulated 
ſum, than he held a conſultation with his 


crew, and they agreed to ſeize the re · 
maining jewels, and leave the unhappy ' 


exile in the ſame helpleſs and lamentable 
condition in which they diſcovered bim. 


He wept and trembled, intreated and im- 


plored in vain. | | 

Will Heaven permit ſuch injuſtice 
© to be practiſed? exclaimed Bozaldab. 
© Look again, ſaid the Angel, and 
© behold the very ſhip in which, ſhort- 
© ſighted as thou art, thou wiſhedſt the 
© merchant might embark, daſhed in 
© pieces on a rock: doſt thou not hear 
© the cries of the ſinking ſailors? Pre. 
© ſume not to direct the Governor of 
© the Univerſe in his diſpoſal of events. 


The man whom thou haſt pitied ſhal 
be taken from this dreary ſolitude, 


© but not by the method thou wouldit 
« preſcribe. His vice was avarice, 5) 
which he became not only abomin- 
able, but wretched ; he fancied ſome 
mighty charm in wealth, which, like 
© the wand of Abdiel, woul| 7 
© tify every wiſh and obviate every feat. 
«© This wealth he has now been taught 
© not only to deſpiſe but abhor: he cat 
© his jewels upon the ſand, and confeſſed 
© them to be uſeleſs; he offered part of 
them to the mariners, and wo 


g now 


© jearnt; 
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t learnt, chat they are rendered uſeful or 
« yain, good or evil, only by the ſitua- 


tion and temper of the poſſeſſor. 


« Happy is he whom diſtreſs has taught 
« widdom! But turn thine eyes to an- 
other and more intereſting ſcene. 
The Caliph inſtantly beheld a mag- 
nificent palace, adorned with the ſtatues 
of his anceſtors wrought in jaſper; the 
ivory doors of which, turning on hinges 
of the gold of Golconda, diſcovered a 
throne of diamonds, ſurrounded with 


the Rajas of fifty nations, and with am- 


baſſadors of various habits, and of dif- 
ferent complexions; on which ſat Abo- 
ram, the much - lamented fon of Bozal- 


dab, and by his ſide a princeſs fairer than 


a Houri. | | 
© Gracious ALLA! It is my ſon!” 
cried the Caliph . O let me hold him 
to my heart! Thou canſt not graſp 
«© an unſubſtantial viſion,* replied the 
gel: I am now ſhewing thee what 
© would have been the deſtiny of thy 
© ſon, had he continued longer on the 
earth. And why, returned Bo- 
zaldab, was he not permitted to con- 
tinue? Why was I not ſuffered to be 
« a witneſs of ſo much felicity and 
c power Po Conſider the ſequel,” re- 
plied he that dwells in the fifth heaven. 
Bozaldab looked earneſtly, and-ſaw the 
countenance of his ſon, on which he had 
been uſed to behold the placid ſmile · of 
ſimplicity andthe vivid bluſhes of health, 
now diſtorted with rage, and now fixed 
in the inſenſibility of drunkenneſs: it 


| was again animated with diſdain, it be- 


came pale with apprehenſion, and ap- 

to be withered by intemperance; 
is hands were ſtained with blood, and 
he trembled by turns with fury and ter- 
ror: the palace ſo lately ſhining with 
oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into 
the cell of a dungeon, where his fn lay 
ſtretched out on the cold pavement, 
g2gged and bound, with his eyes put 


2 th a 
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out. Soon after he perceived the fa- 
vourite ſultana, who before was ſeated 
by his fide, enter with a bowl of poiſon, 
which ſhe compelled Aboram to drink, 
and afterwards married the ſucceſſor to 
his throne. 

Happy, ' ſaid Caloc, is he whom 
Providence has by the angel of death 
© ſnatched from guilt ! from whom that 


power is witheld, which, if he had 


« poſſifled, would have accumulated up- 
© on himſelf yet greater miſery than it 
could bring upon others. 
© It is 9 cried Bozaldab; © I 

adore the inſcrutable ſchemes of Om. 
niſcience! From what dreadful evil 
has my ſon been reſcued by a death, 
. which I raſhly bewailed as unfortu- 
nate and premature; a death of inno- 
cence and peace, which has bleſſed his 
memory upon earth, and tranſmitt 
his ſpirit to the ſkies !* 77 

© Caſt away the dagger, replied the 
heavenly meſſenger, which thou waſt 
6 e ee to plunge into thine own 
heart. Exchange complaint for ſi- 
© lence, and doubt for adoration. Can 
© a mortal look down, without giddi- 
© neſs and ſtupefaction, into the vaſt 


© abyſs of Eternal Wiſdom? Cana 
mind that ſees not infinitely, perfectly 


© comprehend any thing among an in- 
« finity of objects mutually relative? 
© Can the channels, which thou com- 
© mandeſt to be cut to receive the annual 
© inundations of the Nile, contain the 
© waters of the Ocean? Remember, that 
perfect happineſs cannot be conferred 


© on a creature; for perfect happineſs is 


6 _ attribute as incommunicable as 
perfect power and eternity. 
The 1 while — ſpeak- 
ing thus, ſtrerched out his pinions to fly 
back to the Empyreum; and the flutter 
of his wings was like the ruſhing of a 
cataract, | e F 
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Shall make no apology for the trou- 


ſure the motives that induce me to give 


it, will bave as much 72 * with you as 
they have with me: I 


without further preface, relate to you 


| the events of a lite, which, however in- 


ſignĩiſicant and unentertaining, affords a 
rtance; a leſſon, 
ve experienced, 
and may therefore recommend. of 
I am the daughter of a gentleman of 


\ | — family, Who, as he was a youn 
brothe 


r, purchaſed with the portion that 


1 was allotted him a genteel poſt under 


the government. My mother died when 
I was but twelve years old; and my fa - 
ther, who was exceſſively fond of me, 


determined to be himſelf my preceptor, 


and to take care that my natural genius, 


which his partiality made him think 


above the common rank, ſhould not 
want the improvements of a liberal edu- 
cation. . HT 

He was a man of ſenſe, with a toler- 
able ſhare of learning. In his eee he 
had been a free liver, and perhaps for 
ins to become 
what is called a free - thinker. But what - 


ever faſhionable frailties he might for- 


merly have allowed in himſelf, he was 


now in advanced life, and had at leaſt 
worldly wiſdom enough to know, that 


it was neceſſary his daughter ſhould be 
reſtrained from thoſe liberties which he 


bad looked upon as trifling errors in 
bis on conduct. He, therefore, la - 
doured with great application to incul- 


cate in me the love of order, the beauty 
of moral re&itude, and the happineſs 


. -and ſelf-reward of virtue; but at the 


| | = cap for ſo he 
1 


lame time profeſſed it his deſign to free 
my mind from vulgar prejudices and ſu- 
called Revealed Re- 

gion. As I was urged to chuſe vir- 
tue, and reject vice, from motives which 
had no neceſſary connection with im- 


ble I am about to give you, ſince I am 


all therefbre, 


| mortality, I was not led to conſider a 


future ſtate either with hope or fear: my 
father, indeed, when I urged him u 

that ſubject, always intimated that the 
doctrine of immortality, whether true or 
falſe, ought not at all to influence my 
conduct or interrupt my peace; becaule 
the virtue which ſecured happineſs in the 
preſent” ſtate, would alſo ſecure it in a 
future: a future ſtate, therefore, I wholly ' 
diſr ed, and, to confeſs a truth, 


diſbelieved; for I thought I could plainly 
diſcover that it was diſbelieved bo my 


father, though he had not thought fit 


explicitly to declare his ſentiments. As 


I had no very turbulent paſſions, a duc- 
tile and good diſpoſition, and the higheſt 
reverence for his underſtanding, as well 
as the tendereſt affection for him, he 
found it an eaſy taſk to make me ad 

every ſentiment and opinion which 

propoſed to me as his own; eſpecially as 
he took care to-ſupport his principles by 
the authority and arguments of the belt 
writers againſt Chriſtianity, At the age 
of twenty I was called upon to make uſe 
of all the philoſophy I had been taught, 
by his deathz which not only + wry 
me of a parent I moſt ardently loved, 
but with him of all the eaſe and afflu- 
ence to which I had been accuſtomed. 


His income was only for life, and he 


had rather lived beyond than within it; 
conſequently, there was nothing left for 
me but the pride and helpleſſneſs of gen- 
teel life, a taſte for every thing elegant, 
and a delicacy and ſenſibility that has 
doubled all my ſufferings. In this dil- 
treſs a brother of my mother's, who 
was grown rich in trade, received me 
into his houſe, and declared he would 
take the ſame care of me as if I had 
been his own child, When the firſt 
tranſports of my grief were abated, I 
found myſelf in an eaſy ſituation, and 
from the natural cheerfulneſs of my 
temper, I was beginning once more to 
taſte of happineſs. * uncle, who was 2 
man of a narrow underſtanding and il- 


liberal education; was a little diſgnfet 


with me for employing ſo much of my 


tume in reading ; but ſtill more lo, when ; 


happening to examine my books, he 
found by the titles that ſome of them 
were what he called blaſphemy, and 
tended, as he imagined, to make me an 
Atheiſt. I endeavoured to explain my 
priuciples, which I thought it beneath 
the dignity of virtue to diſguiſe or diſa- 
yow; but as I never could make him 
conceive any difference between a deiſt 
and an atheiſt, my arguments only 
ſerved to confirm him in the opinion 
that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his 
own phraſe, believed neither God nor 
devil. As he was really a gvod man, 


and heartily zealous for the eſtabliſhed 


faith, though more from habit and pre- 
judice than reaſon, my errors gave him 
great affliftion : I perceived it with the 
utmoſt concern; I perceived too, that 
he looked upon me with a degree of ab- 
horrence maxed with pity, ' and that I 
was wholly indebted to his -nature 
for that protection which I had flattered 


myſelf I ſhould owe to his love. I com- 


forted myſelf, however, with my own 
integrity, and even felt a conſcious pride 
in ſuffering this perſecution from. igno- 
rance and folly, only becauſe I was ſu- 
perior to vulgar errors and popular ſu- 
perſtition; and that Chriſtianity deſerved 
theſe appellations, I was not more con- 
vinced by my father's arguments than 
my uncle's conduct, who, as his zeal 
was not,according to knowledge, wag 
by no means qualified to © adorn the 
« doftrine which he profeſſed to be- 
« lere. REIT 7 
I had lived a few months under the 

inful ſenſibility of receiving continual 

enefits from a perion whoſe eſteem and 
affection I had loſt, when my uncle 
one day came into my chamber, and af- 
ter prepaing me for ſome unexpected 
8 


fortune, told me he had juſt had 


a propoſal of marriage for me from a 
man to whom I could not poſſibly have 
any objeftion. He then named a mer- 
chant, with whom I had often been in 
company at his table. As the man was 
neither old nor ugly, had a large fortune 
and a fair character, my uncle thought 
himſelf ſufficient! mithorifed to pro- 
nounce as he did, that I could not Mbly 
have any obje&ion to him, An objection, 
however, I had, which I told my uncle 
was to me inſuperable; it was, that the 
N whom he propoſed to me as the 
rompanion, the. guide and direftor of 


% 
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tremely in accepting a huſband, at leaſt 


— 


not only obedience but love, had no- 


| _ in him that could ever engage my 
affe 


ion: his underſtanding was low, 
his ſentiments mean and indelicate, and 


his manner unpolite and unpleaſing. 


© What ſtuff is all this,” interrupted my 
uncle; * ſentiments indelicate! unpo- 
© lire! his underſtanding, forſooth, not 
© equal to your own! Ah, child, if you 
© had leſs romance, conceit and arro- 


« gance, and more true diſcretion and 


« prudence, it would do you more good 
© than all the fine books you have con- 
founded your poor head with, and 
© what is worſe, perhaps ruined your 
poor ſoul. 1 own, it went a little 
© againſt my conſcience to accept my 
© honeſt friend's kind offer, and give 
him ſucha pagan for his wife, But how 
© know I whether the believing huſband 
© may not convert the unbelieving wife? 
As to your flighty objeRions, they 
are ſuch nonſenſe, that I wonder you 
can ſuppoſe me fool enough to be de- 
ceived by them. No, child, wiſe as 
you are, 2 cannot impoſe upon a 
man Who has lived ſo many years in 
the world as I have. I ſee your mo- 
tivez you have ſome infidel libertine 
rake in your eye, with whom you 
would go headlong to perdition. But 
I ſhall take care not to have your ſoul 
to anſwer for as well as your perſon. 


„ K K K K „ „ „ „ 


© neſt man that may convert you, or 
© you ſhall diſpoſe of yourſelf how you 
« pleaſe for me: for I diſclaim all fur- 
© ther care or trouble about you: ſo I 
© leave you to conſider, whether or no 


the kindneſs I have ſhewn you, en- 


titles me to ſome little influence over 
© you, and whether you chuſe to ſeek 


protection where you can find it, or 
© accept of the happy lot Providence 


© has cut out for you. 


He left me at the cloſe of this fine 

harangue, and I erte Fry myſelf to 
ich of the two 

ſtates he had ſet before me I ought to 


conſider as he badg meg w 


chuſe; to ſubmit to a legal ſort of proſ- 
titution, with the additional weight of 


. perjury on my conſcience, or to expoſg 
myſelt to all the diſtreſſes of friendleſs 
poverty and unprotected youth. 'Af- 

ter ſome hours of deliberation, I deter- 

mined on the latter, and that more from 
principle than inclination; for though 


my delicacy would have ſuffered ex- 


rent 
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my whole life, to whom T was to vow 


Either I ſhall diſpoſe of you to an ho- 
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indifferent to me; e my heart was 
perfectly diſengaged, and my temper na- 

| kara Ay; 1 thought I could Ravel been 
leſs unhappy in following my uncle's ad- 

vice, than I might probably be by re- 
jecting it: but then I muſt have ſub- 
mitted to an action I could not think 
_ Juftiftable, in order to ayoid mere ex- 
ternal diſtreſſes, This would not have 
been philoſophical, I had always been 
taught, that virtue was of ittelf ſuffi- 
cient to happineſs; and that thoſe things 
which are Sy eſteemed evils could 
Have no power to diſturb the felicity of a 
mind governed by the eternal rule of 
right, and truly enamoured of the charms 
| of moral beauty. I reſolved, therefore, 
to run all riſques, rather than depart 
from this glorious principle; I felt my- 
ſelf raiſed by the trial, and exalted in 
the opportunity of ſhewing my con- 
tempt of the ſmiles or frowns of for- 
tune, and of proving the power of vir- 
tue to ſuſtain the ſoul under all acci- 
dental &rcumfſtances of diftreſs. 

I communicated my reſolution to my 
uncle, aſſuring him at the ſame time of 
my everlaſting gratitude and reſpect, 
and that nothing ſhould have induced 
me to offend or diſobey him, but his re- 
quiring me to do what my reaſon and 
conicience diſapproved ; that ſuppoſing 
the advantages of riches to be really as 
great as he believed, yet ſtil] thoſe of vir- 
tue were greater, and I could not reſolve 
to purchaſe the one by a violation of the 
other; that à falſe vow was certainly cri- 


minalz and that it would be doing an 


at of the higheſt injuſtice, to enter into 
ſo ſolemn an engagement without the 


power of fulfilling it; that my affections 


did not depend on my own will; and 
that no man ſhould poſſeſs my perſon, 
who could not obtain the firſt place in 
my heart. | 

I was ſurpriſed that my uncle's im- 
tience had permitted me to go on thus 
r; but looking in his face, I perceived 
that paſſion had kept him ſilent. At 
length the gathering ſtorm burſt over 


my head in a torrent of reproaches. My 


reaſons were condemned as romantic 
abſurdities, which I could not myſelf 


39 believe; I was accuſed of defigning to 


deceive, and to throw myſelf away on 
ſome” worthleſs fellow, whole prine gu 
were as bad as my own. It was in vain 


for me to affert that T had no Tuch de. 


ſign, nor any inclination to marty At 11 


my uncle could ſooner have beloved 
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groſſeſt contradiction, than that a young 
woman could fo ſtrenuouſly refuſe one 
man without heing prepaſſeſſed in favour 
of another. As I thought myſelf in. 
jured by his accuſations and tyranny, 
I gave over the attempt to mitigate his 
anger. He appealed to Heaven for the 
juſtice of his reſentment, and againſt 
my ingratitude and rebellion; and then 
giving me a note of fifty pounds, which 
he ſaid would keep me from immediate 
indigence, he bade me leave his houſe, 
and. ſee his face no more. I bowed in 
ſign of obedience; and collecting all my 
dignity and reſolution, I aroſe, thanked 
bim for his paſt benefits, and with a low 
curtſey left the room. 
In ſeſs than an hour 1 departed with 
my little wardrobe to the houſe of a 
perſon who had formerly been my fa. 
ther's ſervant, and who now kept a ſhop 
and let lodgings. From hence I went 
the next day to viſit my father's nephew, 
who was in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate, 
and had lately married a lady of great 
fortune. He was a young gentleman 
of good parts, je. pps the ſame as 
my father's, though his practice had not 
been quite agreeable to the ſtrict rules 
of morality: however, ſetting aſide a 
few of thoſe vices which are looked upon 
as genteel accompliſhments in young fel. 
lows of fortune, I thought him a good 
ſort of man; and as, we had always 
lived in great kindneſs, I doubted not 
that T ſhould find him my friend, and 
meet with approbation and encourage- 
ment at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance from him, 
J told him my ſtory, and the reaſons 
that had determined me to the refuſal 
that had incurred my uncle's diſplea· 
ſure. But how was I diſappointed, 
when, inſtead of the applauſe I expected 


for my heroic virtue and unmerited per- 


- ſecutions, I perceived a fmile of con- 
tempt on his face, when he interrupted 


me in the following manner—* And 
What, in the devil's name, my dear 


© coulin, could make a woman of your 
© ſenſe behaye ſo like an idiot? What! 
© forfeit all your hopes from your un- 
© cle, refuſe an excellent match, and 
© reduce yourſelf to beggary, becaulc 
© truly you were not in love? Surely, one 
© might have expected better from you 
© even at fifteen. Who is it pray that 
© marries the perſon of their choice 
$44 my own part, who have rather 2 
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© better title to pleaſe myſelf with 3 


good fifteen hundred a yeat, than — 
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© who hare not a ſhilling, 1 found it 


© would not do, and that there was 


« ſomething more to be ſought after in 
a wife than a pretty face or a genius ? 
« Do you think I cared three farthings 


« for the woman I married ? No, faith. 
« But her thirty thouſand pounds were 


« worth having; with that I can pur- 


6 chaſe a ſeraglio of beauties, and in- 


« dulge my taſte in every kind of plea- 
« ſure., And pray what is it to me whe- 


© ther my wife has beauty, or wit, or 


© elegance, when her money will ſupply 
© me with all that in others? You, cou- 


© fin, had an opportunity of being as 
© happy as I am: the men, believe me, 


« would not like you a bit the worſe for 
« being married; on the contrary, you 
© would find, that for one who took no- 
© tice of you as a ſingle woman, twenty 
© would be your admirers and humble 
© {ervants when. there was no danger of 
© being taken in. Thus you might 
© have gratified all your paſſions, made 


© an elegant” figure in life, and have 
©choſen out ſome gentle ſwain as ro- 
© mantic and poetical as you pleaſed for 


* your Ceciſbee.. The good John Trot 
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© huſband would have been eaſily ma- 

© naged, and Here my indigna- 
tion could be contained no longer, and 
I was leaving the room in diſdain, when 
he caught me by the hand“ Nay, pri- 
© thee, my dear coufin, none of theſe 
© violent airs. I thought you and 1 
© had known one another better. Let. 


© the poor ſouls, who are taught by the 


< prieſts and their nurſes to be afraid 
of hell- fire, and to think they thall 
go to the devil for following nature 
< and making life agreeable, be as out- 
« rageouſly virtuous as they pleaſe: you 
© have too much ſenſe to be frighted at 
© bugbears; you know that the term of 
« your exittence is but ſhort z and it is 
* highly reaſonable to make it as plea- 
« fant as poſſible,” I was too angry to 
attempt confuting his arguments; but, 
burſting from his hold, told him I would, 
take care not to give him a ſecond op- 
portunity of inſulting my diſtreſs, and 
affronting my underſtanding and fo left 

his houſe with a reſolution never to en- 


ter it — | 
1 2 
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| Went home .mortified and diſap- 
1 pointed. My ſpirits ſunk into a de- 
jection, which took from me for many 
days all - inclination to ſtir; out of my 
lodging, or to ſee a human face. At 
length I reſolved to try, whether indi- 
gence and friendſhip were really incom- 
patible, and whether 1 ſhould meet with 
the ſame treatment from a female friend * 
whoſe affection had been the principal 
145 of my youth. © Surely, thought 
» © the gentle Amanda, whoſe heart 
* ſeems capable of every tender and ge- 
* nerous ſentiment, will do juſt ice to the 
innocence and integrity of her unfortu- 
nate friend z her tenderneſs will encou- 
. "age my virtue and animate my forti- 
* tude; her praiſes and endearments will 
* compenſate all my hardſhips. Amanda 
was a ſingle woman of a moderate inde- 
pendent fortune, which I heard ſhe was 
Boing to beſtow on a young officer, who 
had little or nothing beſides his com- 
miſſion, | I had no doubt of her appro- 
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bation of my refuſing a mercenary 
match, ſince the herſelf had choſen from 
motives ſo oppoſite to thoſe which are 
called . prudent, She had been in the 
country ſome months, ſo that my miſ- 
fortunes had not reached her ear till I 
myſelf related them to her. She heard 
me with great attention, and anſwered 
me with politeneſs enough, but with a 


coldneſs that chilled my very heart. 


* You are ſenſible, my dear Fidelia, 
ſaid ſhe, © that I never pretended to ſet 


my underſtanding in competition with 


© your's. I knew my own inferiority; 
© and though many of your notions a 


. 


© opinions appeared to me very ſtrange 


and particular, I never attempted to diſ- 
pute them with you. To be ſure, you 
know beſt; but it ſeems to me a very 
odd conduct for one in your fituation 
© to give offence to ſo good an uncle; 
« fir by maintaining, principles which 


© may be very true for aught I know, 
5 hut which are 12 y contrary to the.re- 


* © cel 
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ceived opinions we are brought up in, 
and therefore are apt to ſhock a com - 
mon underſtan ding; and ſecondly, to 
renounce his protection, and throw 
yourſelf into the wide world, rather 
than marry the man he choſe for you; 
to whom, after all, I do not find you 
had any real objection, nor any anti- 
pathy for his perſon," Antipathy, 
my dear!* ſaid I; © are there not 
many degrees between loving and 
honouring a man preferably to all 
others, and beholding him with ab- 
horrence and Sony. The firft is, 
in my opinion, the duty of a wife, a 
duty voluntarily taken upon her- 
ſelf, and engaged in under the moſt 
ſolemn contract. As to the diffi- 
culties that may attend my friendle 
unprovided ſtate, fince they are the 
conſequences of a virtuous action, 
they cannot really be evils, nor can 
they diſturb that happineſs which is 
the gift of virtue. —“ T am heartily 
glad,* anſwered the, * that you have 
found the art of making yourſelf hap- 
py by the force of imagination, TI 
with your enthuſiaſm may continue; 
and that you may ſtill be further con- 
vinced, by your. own experience,. of 
the. folly . mankind, in ſuppoſing 
© poverty and diſgrace to be evils. 
I was out to the ſoul by the unkind 
manner which accompanied this ſar- 
caſm, and was going to remonſtrate 
againſt her unfriendly treatment, when 
Her lover came in with another gentle- 
man, who in ſpite of my full heart, en- 
gaged my attention, and for a while 
made me ne the ſtings of unkind- 
eſs. The beauty and gracefulneſs of 
his perſon caught my eye, and the po- 
iteneſs of his addreſs and the elegance 
of his compliments ſoon prejudiced me 
in fayour of his under He was 
introduced by the Captain to Amanda 
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as his moſt intimate friend, and ſeemed 


deſirous to give credit to his friend's 
judgment by making himſelf as agree - 
Ahle as poſſible, He ſucceeded fo well, 
tent Amanda was wholly engrofſed by 
the pleaſure of his converſation, 'and the 
care of entertaining her lover and her 
new gueſt ; her face brightened, and her 

xd humour returned. When I aroſe 
to leave her, ſhe preſſed me fo earneſtly 
to ſtay dinner, that I could not, with- 
out diſcovering how much T reſented 
her behaviour, refufe. This, however, 
1 ſhould probably have done, gs I was 
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naturally diſpoſed to thew every ſentj. 


ment of my heart, had not a ſecret with 


aroſe there to know a little more of this 
agreeable ſtranger. This inclined me 


to think it prudent to conceal my re. | 


ſentment, and to accept the civilitics of 
Amanda. The converſation grew more 
and more plcafing 3 I took my ſhare in 
it, and had more than my ſhare of the 


charming ſtranger*s notice and atten. 
tion. 


s we all 3 more and more 
unreſerved, Amanda dropt hints in the 
courſe of the converſation relating tomy 
ſtory, my ſentiments, and unhappy ſitua. 
tion. Sir George Freelove, for that wis 
the 475 gentleman's name, liſtened 
gre ily to all that was ſaid of me, and 

emed to _—_ with earneſt curioſity 
as well as admiration, We did not part 
till it was late, and Sir George inſiſted 
on attending me to my lodgings: I 
ſtrongly refuſed it, not without a ſenſa- 
tion which more properly helonged to 
the female than the - philoſopher, and 
which T condemned in ayſelf. as ariſing 
from diſheneſt pride. I could not with. 
out pain ſuffer the polite Sir George, 
upon ſo hort an acquaintance, to dil- 
cover the meanneſs of my abode. To 
avgid this, I ſent for a chair; but was 
confuſed to find that Sir -George and 
his ſervants prepared to attend it on foot 
by way of guard; it was in vain todil- 
pute; he himſelf walked before, and his 


ſervants followed it. I was covered 
with bluſhes, when, after all this parade, 


he handed me in at the little ſhop-door, 
and took leave with as profound reſped 
as if he had guarded me to a palace. A 
thoufand different thoughts kept me 
from clofing my eyes that night. The 
behaviour of Amanda wounded me to 
the foul : 1 found that 1 muſt look on 
her as nd more than a common ac- 
quaintance; and that the world did not 
contain one ' perſon whom I could call 
my friend. My heart felt defolate and 
forlornz I knew not what courſe to take 
for my future ſubſiſtence; the pain which 
my pride had juſt given me, convinced 
me that I was far from having con. 
ame” the paſſions of humanity, and 
that T ſhould feel too ſenſibly all the 
mortifications which attend on poverty: 

1 determined, however, to ſubdue 


this pride, and called to my afſiftance 


the examples of ancient ſages and pli- 
loſophers, who deſpiſed riches and bo- 
nours, and felt no inconveniences 


the malice of fortune une. har 
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ſoned myſelf into a contempt for the 
3 gancked myſelf ſuperior. to 
it's ſmiles or frowns, when the idea of 
Sir George Freelove ruſhed upon my 
mind, oy deſtroyed at once the whole 
force of my reaſoning. I found, that 
however I might difregard the reſt of 
the world, I could not be indifferent to 
his opinion; and -the thought of bein 
deſpiſed by him was unſupportable. 
recollected that my condition was ex- 
tremely different from that of an old 
philoſopher, whoſe rags perhaps were 
the means of gratifying his pride, by 
attracting the notice and reſpect of man- 
kind: at leaſt, the philoſopher's ſchemes 
and wiſhes were very different from thoſe 
which at that time were taking poſſeſſion 
of my heart. The looks and behaviour 


| of Sir George left me no doubt that I 


had made as deep an impreſſion in his 


favour as he had done in mine. I could 


not bear to Joſe the ground I had gained, 
and to throw m Fr into a ſtate below 
his notice. I ſcorned the thoughts of 
impoſing on him with regard to my cir- 
cumflances, in caſe he ſhould really have 
had favourable intentions for me; yet to 
diſgrace myſelf for ever in his eye, by 
ſubmitting to ſervitude, or any low way 
of ſupporting myſelf, was what I could 
not bring myſelf. to reſolye on. 

In the midſt of theſe reflect ions I was 
ſurprized the next morning by a viſit 
from Sir George, He made reſpe&ful 
apologies for the liberty he took; told 
me he had learnt from my friend, that 
the upkindneſs and tyranny of an uncle 
had taſt me into uneaſy circumſtances z 
and that he could not know, that fo 
much beauty and merit were ſo unwar- 
thily treated by fortune, without earneſt- 
ly wiſhing to be the inſtrument of doing 
me more juſtice He entreated me to 
add dignity. and value to his life, by 
making it conducive to the happineſs of 
mine; and was going on with the moſt 
fervent offers of ſervice, when I inter- 
tupted him by ſaying, that there was 
nothing in his power that I could with 

ur accept, by which my life could 
be made happier, but that reſpe& which 
was due to me as a woman and a gen- 
tlewoman, and which ought to have pre- 
vented ſuch offers of ſervice from a 
ranger, as could only be juſtified by a 
long experienced friendſhip; that I was 
dat in a ſituation to receive viſits, and 


nuſt decline his acquaintance, which 


Würm 


would have given me pleaſure. 

He now had recourſe to all the arts of 
his ſex, imputing his too great freedom 
to the force of his paſſion, proteſting 


the moſt inviolable reſpect, and implor- | 


ing on his knees, and even with tears, 
that I would not puniſh him fo ſeverely 
as to deny him the liberty of ſeeing me, 
and making himſelf more and more 
worthy of my eſteem. My weak heart 
was but too much touched by his arti- 
fices, and I had only juſt fortitude 
enough to perſevere in refuling his viſits, 
and ta inſiſt on his leaving me, which at 
laſt he did; but it was after ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of tenderneſs, prayers, and pro- 


teſtations, that it was ſome time before 


IT could recall my reaſon enough to re- 
fle& on the whole of his behaviour, and 
on my own ſituation, which compared, 


left me but little doubt of his diſhonour- 


able views. | 

I determined never more to admit him 
to my preſence, and accordingly gave 
orders to be denied if he came again. 
My reaſon applauded, but my heart re- 


proached me, and heavily repined at the 
rigid determination of prudence. I 


knew that I acted rightly, and I expet- 
ed that that conſciouſneſs would make 
me happy: but I found it otherwiſez I 
was wretched beyond what I had ever 
felt or formed any idea of; I diſcover- 


ed that my heart was entangled in a paſ- 


fion which mutt for ever be combated, or 


indulged at the expence of virtue. I. 


now conſidered riches as truly deſirable, 
ſince they would have placed me above 


diſgraceful attempts, and given me rea- 
ſonable hopes of becoming the wife of 
Sir George Freelove. I was diſcontent- 


ed and unhappy, but ſurprized and diſ- 
appointed to find myſelf fo, ſince hitherto 
I had no one criminal action to reproach 


myſelf with ; on the contrary, my diffi- 
culties were all owing to my regard for 


virtue. 


* reſolved, however, to try ſtill far. 


ther the power of Virtue to confer happi- 
neſs, to go on in my obedience to her 


laws, and patiently wait for the good - 


diffi- 


effects of it. But I had ſtron 
had yet 


cult ies to go through than any 
experienced. Sir George was too mueh 


practiſed in the arts of ſeduction, to be | 


diſcouraged by a firſt repulſe: every day 


duced either ſome new attempts to ſee 
me, or 2 letter full of the moſt paſhonaze 
| Cc2 Proteſtations 


0 
nevertheleſs in a happier part of my life 
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proteſtations and entreaties for pardon 


and favour, It was in vain I gave or- 


ders that no more letters ſhould be taken 
in from him; he had fo many different 
contrivances to convey them, and diĩrect- 
ed them in hands ſo unlike, that I was 


ſurprized into reading them contrary to 


my real intentions. Every time I. ſtir- 
red out he was ſure to be in my way, 


and to employ the moſt artful tongue 
that ever enſnared the heart of woman, 


in blivding my reaſon and awakening 
my paſſions. | | | 

My virtue, however, did not yet give 
way, but my peace of mind was utterly 


_ defiroyed. Whenever I was with him, 


J ſummoned all my fortitude, and con- 
ſtantly repeated my commands that he 
ſhould avoid me. His diſobedience call- 
ed for my reſentment, and, in ſpite of 
my melting heart, I armed my eyes with 
anger, and treated him with as much 
dildain as I thought his unworthy de- 
ſigns deſerved. But the moment he left 
me, all my reſolution forſook me. I 
repined at my fate: I even murmured 


_ againſt the SOVEREIGN -RULER of al- 


things, for making me ſubje& to paſſions 
which I could not ſybdue, yet muſt not 


indulge: I compared my own ſituation 


with that of a libertine couſin, whoſe 
1 arguments I had heard with 

orftr and deteſtation, who gave the 
reins to every deſire, whoſe houſe was the 
ſeat of plenty, mirth, and delight, whoſe 


face was ever covered with ſmiles, and 


whoſe heart ſeemed free from ſorrow and 
care. Is not this man, faid I, hap- 
pier than I am? And if fo, where is 
the worth of Virtue? Have I not ſa - 
crificed to her my fortune and my 
friends? Do not daily ſacrifice to her 
my darling inclination? Yet what is 
the compenſation ſhe offers me ? What 
are my. proſpe&s in this world but 
poverty, mortification,diſappointment, 
and grief? Every wiſh of my heart de- 
nied, every paſſion of humanity con- 


which- Heaven diſtinguiſhes it's fa- 
vourites? Can the King of Heaven 


Or does he leave his wretched crea- 


prey of wicke.ineſs and malice? Sure- 
ly, no. Yet is not the condition of 
the virtuous often moremiſerable than 
that of the vicious? I myſelf have ex-. 
- perienced that it is. I am very un- 
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bated and hurt, though never con- 
quered?!- Are theſe, the bleſſings with 


want er or will to diftinguith them? 
. ed into a wilderneſs of error, and thus 


tures to be the ſport of chance, the had I almoſt reaſoned myſelf out of eve · 
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happy, and ſee no likelihood of my 
being otherwiſe in this world—ang al 
beyond the grave is eternal darknc6,, 
Yet why do I ſay, that I have no pry. 
ſpe& of happineſs ? Does not the moſ 
engaging of men offer me all the joy; 
that love and fortune can beioy? 
Will not he protect me from every in. 
ſult of the proud world that ſcoffs et 
indigence? Will not his liberal hand 
put forth the means of every pleaſure, 


pleaſures, the power of relieving the 
ſufferings of my fellow. creatures, of 
changing the tears of diſtreſs into teas 
of joy and gratitude, of communica. 
ing my own happineſs to all around 

© me? Is not this a ſtate far preterable 
to that in which Virtue has placed me? 
But what is virtue? Is not happiness 
the laudable purſuit of reaſon? ls it 
not then laudable to purſue it by the 
moſt probable means? Have I not 
© been accuſing Providence of unkind. 
© neſs, while I myſelf only am in taut 
© for rejecting it's offered favours? Sint. 
© ly, I have miſtaken the path of virtue: 
© it mult be that which leads to happi- 
© neſs. The path which I am in, is 
«© full of thorns and briars, and termi- 
© nates in impenetrable darkneſs ; but! 
© ſee another that is ſtrewed with flow- 


© ers, and ons with the ſunſhine of 


© proſperity: this, ſurely, is the path of 
virtue, and the road to happinels. 
© Hither, then, let me turn my weary 
© ſteps Hor let vain and idle prejudices 
© fright me from frlicity. It is ſurely 
« impoſſible that I ſhould offend Goo, 
© by yielding to a temptation which he 
© has given me no motive to reſiſt. Ile 
© has allotted me a ſhort and precarious 
«* exiſtence, and has placed before me 
„good and evil, What is good but 
© pleaſure? What is evil but pain? Rea- 
© fon and nature direct me to chuſe the 
« firſt, and avoid the laſt, I ſouyht for 
© happineſs in what is called virtue, but 
« found it not: ſhall I not try the 
© other experiment, ſince I think I can 


hardly be more unhappy by following 


« inclination, than I am by denying it. 
Thus had my frail thoughts wander- 


ry principle of morality, by purſuing 
through al their conſequences the doc- 
trines which had been taught me as rules 
of life and preſcriptions for felicity, tle 


taliſmans ot Truth, by which I _— 
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from the loweſt depth of infamy, which 
the weakeſt of my ſex with humility and 


religion would have avoided, | 
I now experienced a new kind of 


be ſecured in the forms of adverſity, and 
liten without danger to the ſyrens of 
temptation; when in the fatal hour of my 


ah umption, fitting alone in my cham- 
T, 


collecting arguments on the ſule of 
paſſion, almo i 
and plunging deeper and deeper into 
falſehood I faw Sir George Freelove at 
my feet, who had gained admittance, 
contrary to my orders, by corrupting 
my landlady. It is not neceſſary to de- 
ſcribe to you his Ats, or the weak efforts 


of that virtue which had been graciouſly 


implanted in my heart, but which Þ had 
taken impious pains to undermine by 
falle reaſoning, and which now tottered 
from the foundation: ſuffice it that I ſub- 
mitted to the humiliation I have ſo well 
deſerved; and tell you, that, in all the 
pride of human reaſon, I dared to con- 


demn, as the effect of weakneſs and pre- 


judice, the ſtill voice of conſcience which 

would yet have warned me from ruin; 

that my innocence, my honour, was the 

facrifice to paſſion and ſophiſtry; that my 

boaſted philoſophy, and too much flat- 

tered underſtanding, preſerved me not 
AN \ : 


” 


diſtracted-with doubts, 


wretchedneſs. My vile ſeducer tried in 
vain to reconcile me to the ſhameful life 
to which he had reduced me, by loading 


me with finery, and laviſhing his for- 
tune in procuring me pleaſures which I 


could not taſte, and pomp which ſeemed 
an inſult on my, diſgrace. In vain did 
I recolle& the arguments which had 
convinced me of the lawfulneſs of accept= 
| ng offered pleaſures, and following the 
dictates of inclination: the light of my 
underſtanding was darkened, but the 
ſenſe of guilt was not loſt. My gride 
and my delicacy, if, criminal as I was, 
I may dare to call it fo, ſuffered the moſt 
intolerable mortification and diſguſt, 


every time I reflected on my infamous 


ſituation. Every eye ſeemed to upbraid 
me, even that of my triumphant ſeducer. 
O depth of miſery! to be conſcious of 
deſerving the contempt of him I loved, 
and for whoſe fake I was become con- 
e to myſelf! 4 
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QUISNAM IGITUR LIBER ? SAPIENS; S1BI QUI IMPERIOSUS 3 
QUEM NEQUE PAUPERIES, NEQUE Moss, NEQUE VINCULA TERRENT: 
RESPONSARE CUPIDINIBUS, CONTEMNERE HONORES: | | | 

- FORTIS, ET IN S ISO Tors: TERES ATQUE ROTUNDUS, 


 EXTERNI NE QUID VALEAT PER LAVE MORART. 


Ex Hos. 


WHO THEN IS FREE?—THE WISE, WHO WELL MAINTAINS 
| AN EMPIRE O'ER HIMSELF: WHOM NEITHER CHAINS, 
No WANT, NOR DEATH, WITH SLAVISH FEAR INSPIRE; 
WHO BOLDLY ANSWERS TO HIS WARM DESIRE; 8 
WHO CAN AMBITION'S VAINEST GIFTS DESPISE; | 
FIRM IN- HIMSELF WHO ON HIMSELF RELIES; 
— POLISH'D AND ROUND WHO-RUNS HIS PROPER COURSE, 


AND BREAKS MISFORTUNE WITH SUPERIOR FORCE, 


3 


Tuts was the ſtate of my mind 


during a year which I paſſed in Sir 
George's houſe, His fondneſs was un- 
abated for eight months of the time; and 


as I had no other object to ſhare my at- 


tention, neither friend nor relation to call 
off any part of my tenderneſs, all the 
bye of à heart naturally affectionate 
centered in him. The firſt dawnings of 
unkindneſs were but too viſible to my 
watchful eyes. I had now all the tor- 


cats of Jealouſy to endure, till a cruel - 


1 is _ Faaxcis, ' 


certainty put an end to them. I learnt 
at length, that my falſe lover was on the 
brink of marriage with a lady of great 
fortune. I immediately reſolved to ee 
him; but could not do it without firſt 


venting my full heart in complaints and 
*reproaches. This provoked his rage, 


and drew on me inſolence, which though 


I had deſerved, I had not learnt to bear. 


I returned with ſcorn, which no longer 
became me, all the wages of my fin, avd 
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ment and deſpair. CO 
I returned to my old lodgings ; but 


unszble to bear a ſcene which recalled 
every circumſtance af my undoing, 
aſhamed to look in the face of any crea- 
ture who had ſeen me innocent, wretch- 


ed in myſelf, and hoping from change 


of place ſome abatement of my mitery, 


I put myſelf into a poſt-chajle at two in 
the morning, with orders to the driver 
to carry me as far from townas he could 


hefore the return of night, leaving it to 


him to chuſe theroad. 

My reaſon and my ſenſes ſeemed be: 
numhed and ſtupified during my jour» 
ney. I made no reflections on What I 
was about, nor formed any deſign for 
my future life. hen night came, my 


conductor would have ſtopped at a large 
town, but I bid him go on to the, next 
_ village, There I alighted-at a paultry 


inn, and diſmiſſed my vehicle, without 


once. canſidering what I was to do with 


myſelf, or why I.chole that place for my 
abode, To ſay truth, I can give no ac- 


count of my thoughts at this period of 


time; they were all confuſed and diſtract- 


ed. A ſhort frenzy muſt have filled up 


thoſe hours, of which my memory re- 
tains. ſuch imperfe& traces. I rememr- 


der only, that without having pulled 


off my cloaths, I left the inn as ſoon, as 


 vilkge; © 28 * 
My unguided feet carried me to a 


range of willows by a river's fide, where 
after having walked ſome time, the freſh - 
neſs of the air revived my ſenſes, and 
awakened my reaſon. My:reaſon,.my 


5 memory, my anguiſh and deſpair, re- 


turned together! Every cireumſtance of 
my paſt life was preſent to my mindz but 

5 my faithleſs lover and 
my criminal 10ve tortured my imagina- 
tion, and rent my bleeding heart, Which 


in ſpite of all it's gujlt and all it's 


wrongs, retained the tendereſt and moſt 


- ardent affection for it's undoer. This 


unguarded affection, which was the ef- 
fect of a gentle and kind nature, height - 
ened the anguiſh of reſentment, and 


completed my miſery. In vain did I call 


off my thoughts from this gloomy re- 


troſpect, and hope to finda gleam of com- 
fort in my future proſpects. They were 
{till more dreadtul; poverty, attended by 


infamy and want, groaning under the 


.cruel hand of oppreſſion and the taunts 


ef infolence, was before my eyes. I, 


/ | 


„* 


I ſaw the day, and wandered out of the 


20 THE APVENTURER. \ 
| houſe in the bittereſt anguiſh of reſent - 


who had once been the darling and the 
pride of indulgent parents, who had 
once been beloved, reſpected, and ad. 
mired, was now the outcaſt of human 
nature, deſpiſed and avoided by all why 
had ever loved me, by all whom I had 
moſt Joved! hateful to myſelf, belon ing 
to no one, expoſed to wrongs and 2 15 
ain | 

I tried to find out the cauſe of this 
dilinal change, and how far I was ny. 
ſelf the occahon of it. My conduct with 
reſpect to Sir George, though I ſpon. 
taneouſly condemned, xet upon recol. 


Jeftion, I thought the arguments which 


produced it would juſtify, But as my 


principles could not preſerve me from 
vice, neither could they ſuſtain me in 
adverlityz conſcience was not to be per. 
yerted by the ſophiſtry which had be- 
clouded my reaſon. And if any, by 
imputing my conduct to error, fival 
acquit me of guilt, let them remember, 
it is yet true, that in this uttermoſt diſ- 
treſs, I was neither ſuſtajned by the con- 
ſciouſneſs of innocence; the exultation 
of virtue, nor the hope of reward: whe- 
ther 1 looked backward or forward, all 
was confuſion and anguiſh, diſtraction 
and deſpair. I accuſed the Supreme 
Being of cruelty and injuſtice, who, 
though he gave me not ſufficient encou- 
ragement'to reſiſt deſire, yet puniſhed me 
with the conſequences of indulgence. 


If there is a GOD,” cried I, he muſt 


© be either tyrannical and cruel, or re- 
k 3 of his creatures. I will no 
© Tonger endure a being which is unde- 
© ſervedly miſerable either from chance 
cor deſigu, but fly to that annihilation 


in whick all my proſpects terminate, 


© Take back, ſaid 1, ning my eyes 
to Heaven, the hateful gift of exiſt- 
«- ence, and let my duſt no more be ani- 


© mated to ſuffering, and exalted to 


© miſery.” „ | 

So ſaying, I ran to the brink of the 
river, and was going to plunge in, 
when the cry. of ſome perſon very near 
me made me turn my eyes to ſee whence 
it came. I was accoſted by an elderly 
clergyman, who with looks of terror, 
pity, and benevolence, aſked what I wa 
about to do. At fiſt I was ſullen, and 
refuſed to anſwer him ; but by degrets 
the compaſſion he ſhewed, and the ten- 
derneſs with which he treated me, fott- 
ened my heart, and gave vent to m/ 
tears. | 
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gracious ſigns, and unlike thoſe which 
« firſt drew my attention, and made me 
« watch you unobſerved, fearing ſome fa- 

a tal purpoſe in your mind. What muſt 

© he the thoughts which could make 


« horror! I was taking my morning 
« walk, and have ſeen you a conſider - 
« able time; ſometimes ſtopping and 
«© wringing your hands, ſometimes 
« quickening your 12 and ſometimes 
walking flow with your eyes fixed on 
« the ground, till you raiſed them to 
heaven, with looks not of ſupplication 
and piety, but rather of accuſation 
| © and defiance. For pity tell me how 
© is it that you have quarrelled with 
« yourſelf, with life, nay even with 
Heaven? Recal your reaſon and your 
« hope, and let this ſeaſonable preven- 


« eſt to you of good 2 5 to come, 
« of God's mercy not yet alienated from 
« you, and ſtooping from his throne to 
« ave your ſoul from perdition,” 

"The tears which flowed in rivers from 
my eyes while the talked, gave me ſo 
much relief, that I found myſelf able to 


titude for the good man's concern for 
me. It was ſo long fince I had known 
the joys of confidence, that I felt ſur- 
priing pleaſure and comfort from un- 


kind deliverer every circumſtance of my 
| ſtory, and every thought of my diſtract- 
ed mind. He ſhuddered to hear me up- 
braid the Divine Providence; and ſtop- 
ping me ſhort, told me, he would lead 
me to one who ſhould preach patience 
to me, whilſt ſhe gave me the example 
of it, Mans Rn 

As we talked, he led me to his own 
houſe, and there introduced me to his 
wite, a middle-aged woman, pale and 
emaciated, but of a cheerful placid coun. 
tenance, who received me with the great- 
eſt tenderneſs and humanity. She law 
Ins diſtreſſed, and her compaſſion was 

beforehand with my cbmplalnts. Her 
tears ſtood ready to accompany mine; 
ber looks and her voice expreſſed 4 
kindeſt concern; and her aſſiduous cares 
demonſtrated that true politeneſs and 
doſpitality, which is not the effect of 
art but of inward benevolence. 

obliged me to take ſome refreſhment,.. 
ber huſband gave her a 1ort account of 


y ſtory, and of the fate in which he 
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« a face like yours appear the picture ol 
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tion of your fatal purpoſe be an earn- 


ſpeak, and deſirous to expreſs my gra- 
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urthening my heart, and telling my 


While 


had found me. * This poor lady,“ ſaid 
he, © from the fault of her education 
and principles, ſces every my through 


a glooiny medium: the accu | 
dence, and hates her exiſtence for thoſe 


* 


mankind in this ſhort ſtate of trial. 
You, my dear, who are one of the 
greateſt ſufferers I have known, are 
beft qualified to cure her of her faulty 
impatience z and 
our own example, that this world 
is not the place in which virtue is to 


ſo unhappy as herſelf ; but if ſhe knew 


would ſurely be ſenſible, that if you 

are happier than ſnie, it is only becauſe 

your principles are better. It 

© Indeed, my dear Madam, faid the, 
that is the only advantage I have over 


thing elſe, It is now but ten days ſince 
I followed to the grave my only ſon, 
the ſurvivor of eight children. who 
were all equally the objects of my 
fondeſt love. My heart is no leſs ten- 
der than your own, nor my affections 
leſs warm. For a whole year before 


ed the fatal progreſs of his diſeaſe, and 
ſaw him ſuffer the moſt amazing pains. 
Nor was poverty, that dreaded evil 
to which you could not ſubmit, want- 
ing to my trials. Though my huſband 
is by bis profeſſion a gentleman, Bis 
income is ſo ſmall, that I and my chil- 
dren have often wanted neceſſaries: 
and though I had always a weakly 
«© conſtitution, I have helped to ſup- 
port my family by the labour of my 


© own hands. At this time I am con- 
© ſuming, by daily tortures, with a can- 


cer which muſt ſhortly be my death, 
My pains, perhaps, might be miti- 
«© gated by proper aſſiſtance, though no- 
« thing could preſerve my life; but I 


© have not the means to obtain that aſ- 


© ſiltance,'*w—* Q hold, interrupted I, 


© my ſoul is ſhocked at the enumera · 
© tion of ſuch intolerable ſufferings, 


© How is it that you ſupport them? 
© Why do I not ſee you, in deſpair 


like mine, renounce your exiſte 


© and put yourſelf out of the reach of 
« torment ? But, above all, tell me how 
© it is poſſible for you to preſerve, amid 
«© ſich complicated miſery that ap- 
« pearauce of cheerfulne 


.evils which are the common lot of 
to convince her, by. 


find it's reward. She thinks no one 


all that you have gone through, ſhe- 


the death of my laſt darling, I watch- . 


and ſerene 
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complacency which ſhines ſo remark - 
ably in your countenance, and ani- 


mates every look and motion ?* 
That cheerfulneſs and complacen- 


cy, anlweied the good woman, 1 feel 


c 
© in my heart. My mind is not only 
o 


ſerene, but often experiences the high-. 


© eſt emotions of joy and exultation, 
that the brighteſt hopes can give.'— 
And whence, laid I, do you derive 


this aſtoniſhing art of extracting joy 
© from miſery, and of ſmiling amidſt 
© all the terrors of pain, ſorrow, poverty, 


© and death? "She was filent a moment; 
then ſtepping to her cloſet, reached a 
Bible, which ſhe put into my hands. 
« See there," {aid ſhe, © the volume in 
© which I learnt this art. Here I am 
© taught that everlaſting glory is in 
4 ftore for all who will accept it upon 
© the terms which Infifiite Perfection 
| © has preſcribed ; here I am promiſed 
© conſolation,” afliftance, and ſupport, 
from the Lord oF LIE H; and here 
© I am aſſured that my, tranſient afflic- 
tions are only meant to fit me for eter- 
nal and unſpeakable happineſs. This 
© happineſs is at hand. The ſhort re- 
© mainder of my life ſeems but a point, 
© beyond which opens the glorious pro- 
© ſpe of immortality. 
* raged, how ſhould I be dejected? 
2 Thus ſupported, how ſhould I fink ? 
With ſuch proſpects, ſuch affured 
hopes, how can I be otherwiſe than 
* happy?” N e 

While ſhe ſpoke, her eyes ſparkled, 
and her whole face ſeemed animated 
with joy. I was ſtruck with her man- 
ner, as well as her words. Every ſyl- 


lable ſhe uttered ſeemed to fink into my 


- foul, fo that I never can forget it. 1 
reſolved to examine à religion which 
was capable of producing ſuch effects as 
I could not attribute either to chance or 
error. The. good couple preſſed me 
with ſo much anaffefed kindneſs, to 
make their little parſonage my aſy- 
Jum till L covld better diſpoſe of my- 
ſelf, that I accepted their offer. Here, 


with the aſſiſtance of the clergyman, 


who is a plain, ſenſible, and truly pious 
man, I have Rudied the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the evidences of their autho- 
_ rity. But after reading them with can- 
dour and attention, I found all the ex- 
trinſic arguments of their truth ſuper- 
fluous- The excellency of their pre- 
cepts, the conſiſtency of their doctrines, 


and the glorious motives and encourage- 


had 
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ments to virtue which they propoſe, to. 


gether with the ſtriking example I had 
before my eyes of their ſalutary effects, 
left me no doubt of their divine autho. 


rity. | 
During the time of my abode here, [ 


have been witneſs to the more than he. 


roic, the joytul, the triumphant death 


of the dear good woman. With 28 
much ſottneſs and tenderneſs as ever! 
ſaw in a female character, ſhe ſhewed 
more dauntleſs intrepidity than the 
ſterneſt philoſopher or the proudeſt hero, 
No torment could ſhake the conttancy 


of her ſoul, or length of pain wear out 


the ſtrength of her patience. Death 
was to her an object not of horror but 
of hope. When I heard her pour forth 
her laſt breath in thankſgiving, and ſaw 


the ſmile of extaſy remain on her pale 


face when life was fled, I could not help 
crying out in the beautiful language ! 
ately learned from the Sacre 
Writings—“ O Death! where is thy 
© ſting? O Grave! where is thy vifory! 
I am now preparing to leave my ex. 
cellent benefactor, and get my bread in 
a ſervice, to which he has recommended 
me, in a n family. A fate 
of ſervitude, to which once I could not 
reſolve to yield, appears no longer dread- 


ful to me; that pride, which would hare 


made it galling, Chriftianity has fub- 
dued, though philoſophy attempted it in 
vain, As a penitent, I ſhould gratetul- 
ly tubmit to mortification ; but as 4 
Chriſtian, I find myſelf ſuperior to every 
mortification, except the ſenſe of guilt. 
This has humbled me to the duſt ; but 
the full aſſurances that are given meby 
the Saviour of the World, of the Divine 
pardon and favour upon lincere repent- 


ance, have calmed my troubled ſpiri, 


and filled my mind with peace and Joy, 
which the world can neither give nor 
take away. Thus, without any change 
for the better in my outward circum- 
ſtances, 1 find myſelf changed from 1 
diſtracted, poor, deſpairing wretch, tos 
N grateful being; thank. 
ful for, and plealed with, my preſent 
ſtate of exiſtence, yet exulting in th 


hope of quitting it tor endicſs glory and 


- happineſs. 


O! Sir, tell the unthinking mortal, 
who will not take the pains of enquiring 
into thoſe truths which molt concem 
them, and who are led by faſhion, 206 
the pride of human reaſon, into a con- 
tempt for the Sacred Oracles of on 1 
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y change Juity, there is ſcarce one to be found yet ſtill they are only battles. "But 
circum- who could ever read the Iliad with that when we accompany Ulyſſes through 
| from 1 agerneſs. and rapture, which a woman the manifold perils he underwent by 
teh, tos eels when ſhe peruſes the novel of ſea and land, and viſit with him the 
; thank- WWayde; but will, however, venture to firange nations to which the anger of 
preſent affirm, that the Specioſa Miracula of the Neptune has driven him, all whoſe man- 
in the Oayſey are better calculated to excite ners and cuſtoms are deſcribed in the 
zlory and ur curiolity and wonder, and to allure moſt lively and pictureſque terms; when 

8 forward with unextinguiſhed impa- we ſurvey the wondrous monſters he 
month = to . than the per- encountered and eſcaped 
nmquixi detual tumu 8 ig Z 1 | - 
| . cg _ Dez terror that reign — 2282 et eum Cyclape 
vion, 3 The boundleſs exuberance of his ima- 1 8 3 | 
to à c ination, his unwearied fpirit and fire, Antiphates his hideous 8 
of ory n wig, has cable Homer to —Charybdis bark, and P ey" 3 


verify the deſcriptions of his battles 


THE ADVENTURER, 


© tended by miſery, Virtue itlelf cannot 
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* confer happineſs in this world, except 
it is animated with the hopes of eter- 
© nal bliſs in the world to come.” 
: I am, &c. | 
A: FipELIA. 
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210 ux ADVENTURER, 


when we [ce him refuſe the charms of 


Calypſo, and the cup of Circe; when we 
delcend with him into bell, and hear 
him converſe with all the glorious he- 
roes that aſſiſted at the Jrojan war; 
when, after truggling with ten thou— 
{and diſgculties untorcieen and almoſt 
unlurmountable, he is at lat reftored 
to the peaceful pofleſſian of his king- 


dom and his queen; when ſuch objects 


as theſe are diſplayed, fo new and fo in- 
*tzretting ; when all the defcriptions, in- 
cidents, ſcenes, and pertons, differ ſo 
widely from each other; then it is that 
poetry becomes © a perpetual feaſt of 
« nectared ſweets, and a fealt of ſuch 


an exaited nature, as to produce neither 


latiety nor diſguſt. 8 

But beſides it's variety, the Odyſſey 
is the moſt amuſing and entertaining of 
all other poems, on account of the pic- 
tures it preſerves to us of ancient man- 
ners, cutioms, laws, and politics, and 
of the dometitc life of the heroic ages. 


The more any nation becomes poliſhed 
the more the genuine feelings of nature 


are diſguiſed, and their manners are con- 
ſrquently leſs adapted to bear a faithful 
deicription. Goo{-breeding is founded 
on the diſſimulation or ſuppreſſion of 


ſuch ſentiments, as may probably pro- 


voke or offend thoſe with whom we con- 


| verſe. The little forms and ceremonies 
- which have been introduced into civil 


life by the moderns, are not ſuited to 
the dignity and fimplicity of the Epic 


Mule. The coronation feaſt of an Eu- 


ropcan monarch would not ſhine half fo 
much in poetry, as the fimple ſupper 
prepared for Ulyſſes at the Phæaclan 
court; the gardens of Alcinousare much 
fitter for deſcription than thoſe of Ver- 
ſailles; and Nauficaa, deſcending to the 
river to waſh her garments, and dancing 


afterwards upon the banks with her 


fcllow-virgins, like Diana amidſt her 
nymphs— | | 


Pe N AH arinerar ranallds Tt mica, 
Though all are fair, ſhe ſhines above the reſt, 


is a far-more graceful figure than the 


moſt glittering lady in the drawing. 


room, with her complexion plaiſtered to 
repair the vigils of cards, and a ſhape 
violated by a ſtiff brocade and an im- 
meaſurable hoop... The compliment alſo 
which Ulyſſes pays to his imocent un- 


. adorned beauty, eſpecially when he com- 


pares her to a young palm-tree of Delos, 
contains more gallantry and glegance 


Longinus admire the majeſty of Ne 


| that excellent critic hath produce 


than the moſt applauded ſonnet of the 
politeſt French marquis that ever rhyme, 
However indelicate I may be elteemedh 
I freely confeſs I had rather fit in the 
grotto of Calypſo, than in the moſt pcm. 
pous ſaloon of Louis XV. The tea and 
the card-tables can be introduced with 

ropriety and ſucceſs only in the mock. 

ervic as they have been very haypily 
in the Rape of the Lock: but the p! c-ng 
modes of life muſt be forgotten wen 


we attempt any thing in the ſerious or 


fublime poetry ; for heroiſm diſdains the 
luxurious refinements, the falſe delicacy 
aud itate of modern ages. The prime. 
val, I was about to ſay pati iarchal, 
ſimplicity of manners ditplayed in the 
Odyſlev, is a perpetual ſource of true 
poetry, is inexprethibly plcaſing to all 
who are uncorrupted by the buline's 
and the vanities of life, and may there. 
fore prove equally inſtructive and cap- 
tivating to young readers. 

It ſeems to be a tenet univerſally re. 
ceived among common critics, as cer- 
tain and indiſputable, that images and 
characters of peaceful and domeſtic life 
are not fo difficult to be drawn, as pie. 
tures of war and fury. I own mytlf 


of a quite contrary opinion; and think 


the d ſcription of Andromanche parting 
with Hector in the Iliad, and the tender 
circumſtance of the child Altyanax ſtart- 
ing back from his father's helmet, and 
clinging to the boſom of his nurſe, are 
as great efforts of the imagination of 
Homer, as the dreadful picture of Achil. 


- les fighting with the rivers, or dragging 


the carcaſe of Hector at his chariot- 
wheels: the behaviour of Hecuba, when 
ſhe points to the breaſt that had ſuckled 
her dear Hector, is as finely conceived 
as the moſt gallant exploits of Diomede 
and Ajax: the Natural is as ſtrong an 
evidence of true genius, as the Sublime, 
It is in ſuch images the Odyſſey abounds: 
the ſuperior utility of which, as they 
more nearly concern and more ſtrong! 
affect us, need not be pointed out. Lt 


tune whirling his chariot over the deep, 
ſurrounded by ſea monſters that gam 
bolled before their king ; the deſcription 
of the dog Argus, creeping to the feel 
of his maſter, whom he 5 knew 
his diſguiſe, and expiring with Joy i 
his return, is ſo inexpreſſibly pathetic 
that it equals, if not exceeds, any of t 
magnificent and bolder images whid 
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THE ADVENTURER: 
his treatiſe on the ſublime. He juſtly 


commends the prayer of Ajax, who, 
when be was {urrounded with a thick 
darknels that prevented the diſplay of 


his prowels, begs of Jupiter only to re- 


move the clouds that involved hin 


And then, ' ſays he, deſlroꝝ me it thou 


« wilt in the day-light;* & 3 paz xa} 
here. But ſurely the reflections which 


Ulefles makes to Amphinomus, the 


molt virtuous of the ſuitors, concerning 
the miſery and vanity of man, will be 
found to deſerve equal commendations, 
if we conſider their propricty, lolemnity, 
and truth. Our hero, in the diſguiſe of 
a beggar, bad jult been ſpurned at and 
ridiculed by the reſt of the riotous lovers, 
but is kindly relieved by Amphinomus, 
whoſe behaviour is finely contraſted to 
the brutality of his brethren, Upon 
which Ulyſſes fays—* Hear me, O Am- 
© phinorius! and ponder the words I thall 


© ſpeak unto thee. Of all creatures that 


© hreathe or creep upon the earth, the 
© moſt weak and impotent is man. For 
© he never thinks that evils ſhall befal 
© him at another ſeaſon, while the gods 
t beltow on him ſtrength and happineſs; 
But when the immortal gods afflict 
© him with adverſity, he bears it with 


* unwillingneſs and repining. Such is 


21t 
the mind of the inhabitants of earth, 


pineſs or miicry, I ence numbered 
myſelf among the happy; and, clated 


on my family and friends, committed 
many acts of injultice. But let no 
man be proud or unjuſt, but receive 
« whatever gifts the gods. beſtow on 
© him with humility and filence.* I 


% A 6a K K a a a 


choſe to tranſlate this ſententious paſ- 


ſage as literally as poſſible, to preſerve 


the air of it's venerable ſimplicity and 
If we recoliet the 


ſtriking folemnity. 
ſpeaker, and the occaſion of the ſpeech, 
we cannot fail of being deeply affected. 


Can we, therefore, forbear giving our 


aſſent go the truth of the title which AL 
cidamas, according to Ariſtotle, in his 


rhetoric, beſtows on the Odyfſey 3 W 


calls it“ a beaniiful mirror of human 
© life,” aa d Bit xdverl;:y, 

Homer, in the Iliad, reſembles the 
River Nile, when it deſcends in a catara& 
that deafens and aſtoniſhes the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. In the Odyfley; 
he is (till ke the ſame Nile, when it's 
mae inundations gently diffuſe ferti- 
ity and fatneſs over the peaceful plains 
of Egypt. 
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NIL DESPERANDUM:s \ 


Hon. 


* * 


AvAUNT DESPAIR, \ 


Have ſometimes heard it diſputed in 
converſation, whether it be more lau- 
dadle or defirable; that a man ſhould 
think too highly or too meanly of him- 
RIF; it is on all hands agreed to be beſt, 
that he ſhould think rightly ; but fince a 
fallible being will always make ſome 
deviations from exact rect ĩtude, it is not 
wholly uſeleſs to enquire towards which 
ide it is ſafer to decline. 
The prejudices of mankind ſeem to 
rour him who errs by under-rating his 
own powers; he is conſidered as a modeſt 
and harmteſs member of ſociety, not like- 
ly to break the peace by competition, to 
eideayour after ſuch ſplendor of reputa- 
tion as may dim the luſtre of others, or 
to interrupt any in the enjoyment of 
themſelyes z he is no man's rival, and 
tderefore may be every man's friend. 


The opinion which a man entertains _ 


of himſelf ought to be diſtinguiſhed, in 
brcler to an accurate diſcuſſion of this 
ee as it relates to perſons or to 
things: To think highly of ourſelves 
in compariſon with others, to aſſume by 
our own authority that precedence which 
none is willing to grant, muſt be al- 
ways invidious and offenſive; but to rate 


our powers high in proportion to things, 
and imagine ourſclves equal to great un- 


dertakings, while we leave others in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the ſame abilities, cannot with 
equal juſtice provoke cenſure. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that 
may diſpoſe us to decide too haſtily in 
our own favour: but who is hurt by the 
miſtake? If we are incited by this vain 
opinion to attempt more than We can 


berform, ours is the labour, and ours 


to think well of 


s the difgrace. 
But he that dares 
- Dd 4 bimſelf, 


* 


that it changes as Jupiter ſends hap- 


with proſperity and pride, and relying. 


ſelf- love 


. 
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himſelf will not always prove to be miſ- 
taken; and the good effects of his confi- 
dence will then appear in great attempts 
and great performances: it he ſhould not 
fully compleat his deſign, he will at leaſt 
advance it ſo far as to leave an eaſier taſk 


for him that ſucceeds him; and even 


though he ſhould wholly fail, he will 
fail with honour. 2 

But from the oppoſite error, from tor- 
pid deſpondency can come no advan- 
tage; it is the froſt of the foul, which 
binds up all it's powers, and congeals 
life in perpetual ſterility. He that has 
no hopes of ſucceſs, will make no at- 
tempts; and where nothing is attempt- 
ed, nothing can be done. 

Every man ſhould, therefore, endea- 
vour to maintain in himſelf a favourable 


opinion of the powers of the human 


mind; which are perhaps, in every man, 
greater than they appear, and might by 
diligent cultivation be exalred to a de- 
gree beyond what their poſſeſſor preſumes 
to believe. There is ſcarce any man but 
has found himſelf able, at the inſtiga- 


tion of neceſſity, to do what in a ſtate of 


leiſure and deliberation he would have 
concluded impoſſible z and ſome of our 
ſpecies have ſignalized themſelves by 
_ Cach atchievements, as prove that there 
are few things above human hope. _ 
It has been the policy of all nations 


to preſerve, by ſome public monuments, 


the memory of thoſe who have ſerved 
their country by great exploits; there is 
the ſame reaſowfor continuing er reviv- 
ing the names of thoſe whoſe extenſive 
abilities have dignified humanity. An 
honeſt emulation may be alike excited; 


and the philoſopher's curioſity may be. 
inflamed by a catalogue of the works of. 


Boyle or Bacon, as Themiſtocles was 
kept awake by the trophies of Miltiades. 
Among the favourites of nature that 

have from time to time appeared in the 
world, enric ed with various endow- 


ments and contrarieties of excellence, 


no e ſeems to have been more exalted 
above the common rate of hunauity, 
than the man known about two centu- 
ries ago hy the appellaticn of the Ad- 
mirable Crichton; of - whoſe hiſtory, 
whatever we may ſuppreſs as ſurpaſſing 
credibility, yet we ſhall, upon inconteſ- 
teble authority, relate enough to rank 
him among prodigies. | 

© Virtue,” ſays Virgil, © is better ac- 
© cepted when it comes in a pleaſing. 
« torm.' The perſon of Crichton was 


8 


THE ADVENTURER. | 


eminently beautiful; but his beauty wa 
conſiſtent with ſuch activity and ftrength, 
that in fencing he would ſpring at one 
bound the length of twenty feet upon 
his antagoniſt; and he uled the (word in 
either hand with ſuch force and dexte. 
rity, that ſcarce any one had courage to 
engage him. | ID 
Having ſtudied at St. Andrew's in 
Scotland, he went to Paris in his twen. 
ty-firſt year, and affixed on the gate of 
the college of Navarre a kind of chal. 
lenge to the learned of that univerſity to 
diſpute with him on a certain day: of- 
tering to his opponents, whoever they 
ſhould be, the choice of ten languages, 
and of all the faculties and ſciences. On 
the day appointed three thouſand audi. 
tors aſſembled, when four doctors of the 
church and fifty maſters appeared againg 
him; and one of his antagoniſts confel. 
ſes that the doctors were defeated ; that 
he gave proofs of knowledge above the 
reach of man; and that a hundred years 
paſſed without food or ſleep, would not 
be ſufficient for the.attainment of his 
learning. After a diſputation of nine 
hours he was preſented by the preſident 
and profeſſors with a diamond and a 
purſe of gold, and diſmiſſed with re- 
peated acclamations. "ED 
From Paris he went away to Rome, 
where he made the fame challenge, and 
had in the preſence of the pope and car- 
dinals the fame ſucceſs. Atterwards he 
contracted at Venice an acquaintance 


with Aldus Manutius, by whom he was 


introduced to the learned of that city: 
then vilited Padua, where he cngaged 
in another public diſputation, beginning 
his performance with an extemporal poem 
in praiſe of the city and the aſſembly 
then preſent, and concluding with an 
oration equally unpremeditated in com- 
menidation of ignorance. IN 

He afterwards publiſhed another chal- 


lenge, in which he declared himſelf rea- 


dy to detect the errors of Arittotle and 
all his commentators, either in the com- 
mon forms of logic, or in any which his 
antagoniſts ſhould propoſe of a hundred 
different kinds of verſe. 0 
Thneſe acquiſitions of learning, how- 
ever ttupendous, were not gained at the 


expence of any pleaſure which youth ge. 


nerally indulges, or by the omittion of 
any accompliſhment in which it becomes 
a gentleman to excel: he practiſed in 
great perfection the arts of drawing and 
painting, he was an eminent performei 
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THE ADVENTURER. 


:n both vocal and inſtrumental muſic, he 
danced with uncommon gracefulneſs, 


and on the day after his diſputation at 


Paris exhibited his ſkill on horſeman- 
ſhip before the court of France, where, 
at a public match of tilting, he bore 
away the ring upon his lance fifteen 
times together, 


Ne excelled likewiſe in domeſtic games 


of leis dignity and reputation; and in 
the interval between his challenge and 
diſputation at Paris, he ſpent ſo much 
of his time- at cards, dice, and tennis, 
that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate 


of the Sorbonne, directing thoſe that 


would ſee this monſter of erudition, to 
ſo many proofs of his various merit, 


look for him 2t the tavern, 
$0. extenſive was his acquaintance 


with life and manners, that in an Italian 


comedy, compoſed by himſelf, and ex- 
hibited before the court of Mantua, he 
is ſaid to have perſonated fifteen dif- 
ferent characters; in all which he might 
ſucceed without great difficulty, ſince he 
had ſuch power of retention, that once 
hearing an oration of an hour, he would 
repeat it exactly, and in the recital fol- 
low the ſpeaker through all his variety 


of tone and geſticulation. 


Nor was his ſkill in arms leſs than in 
learning, or his courage inferior to his 
kill: there was a prize-fighter at Man- 
tua, who travelling about the world, ac- 
cording to the barbarous cuſtom of that 
age, as a general challenger, had defeat- 
ed the moſt celebrated maſters in many 

ts of Europe; and in Mantua, where 

e then reſided, had killed three that ap- 
peared againſt him. The duke repent- 
ed that he had granted him his protec- 


tion; when Crichton, looking on his 


ſanguinary ſucceſs with indignation, 
offered to ſtake fifteen hundred piſtoles, 
and mount the ſtage againſt him. The 
duke, with ſome reluctance, conſented, 
and on the day fixed the combatants ap- 
peared: their weapon ſeems to have been 
the ſingle rapier, which was then newly 
introduced into Italy. The prize-fighter 
advanced with great violence and fierce- 
nels, and Crichton contented himſelf 
&lmlv to ward his paſſes, and ſuffered 
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him to exhauſt his vigour by his own | 
fury. Crichton then became the aſſail- 
ant; and prefſed upon him with chk 
force and agility, that he thruſt him 
thrice through the body, and ſaw him 
expire: he then divided the prize he had 


won among the widows whoſe huſbands 


had been killed. 5 | | 
The death of this wonderful man I 


ſhould be wiiling to conceal, did I not 


know that every reader will inquire cu- 
riouſly after that fatal hour, which is 
common to all human beings, however 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by nature 
or by fortune. 

The Duke of Mantua having received 


made him tutor to his ſon Vincentio di 
Gonzaga, a prince of looſe manners and 
turbulent diſpoſition. On this occation 


it was, that he compoſed the comedy in 


which he exhibited ſo many different 
characters with exatt propriety. But 
his honour was of ſhort continuance; 
for as he was one night in the tine of 
Carnival rambling about the ſtreets, 
with his guitar in his hand, he was at- 
tacked by fix men maſked, Neither 
his courage nor {kill in this exigence de- 
ſerted him; he oppoſed them with ſuch 
activity and ſpirit, that he icon diſperl- 
ed them, and diſarmed their leader, who 


_ throwing off his maſk, diſcovered him- 


ſelf to be the prince his pupil. Crich- 
ton failing on his knees, took h1s own 
ſword by the point, and preſented it to 
the prince; who immediately ſcized it, 
and inftigated, as ſome ſay, by jealouſy, 
according to others only by drunken 
fury and brutal reſentment, thrult him 
turough the heart. . 
Thus was the Admirable Crichton 
brought into that ſtate, in which he 
could excel the meanett of mankind on- 
ly by a few empty honours paid to his 
memory: the court of Mantua r:{tified 
their-efteem by a public mourning, the 
contemporary wits were profuſe of their 
encomiums, and the palaces of Italy 
were adorned with pictures, repreſenting 
him on/ horſeback with a lance in one 
hand and @ book in the other. | 


* 
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' NUNC $C1O dunn SIT AMOR VAG. 


NOW KNOW I WHAT 15S LOVE» 


HOUGH the danger of diſap- 


pointment is always in proportion 
to the height of expectation, yet I this 
day claim the attention of the ladies, and 
profeſs to teach an art by which all may 
obtain what has hitherto: been deemed 


the prerogative of a few; an art by which 
their predominant paſſion may be grati- 


fied, and their conqueſts not only ex- 
tended but fecured—* The art of being 
Pretty. | | e 
But though my ſubject may intereſt 
the ladies, it may, perhaps, offend thoſe 
profound moralitts who have long ſince 


determined, that Beauty ought rather 


to be deſpiſed than deſired; that, like 
ſtrength, it is a mere natural excellence, 
the effect of cauſes wholly out of our 
power, and not intended either as the 
pledge of happineſs or the diſtinction of 
merit, 1 


that beauty is among thoſe qualities 
which no effort of human wit could 
ever bring into contempt: it is, there- 
fore, to be wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty 
was in ſome degree dependent upon Sen- 
timent and Manners, that fo high a pri- 
vilege might not be poſſeſſed by the un- 


| worthy, and that human reaſon might 


complicated than their nature. 
countenance there are but two requiſites 


no longer ſuffer the mortification of 


thoſe who are compelled to adore an idol, 


which differs from a ſtone or a log only 
by the {kill of the artificer: and it — 


cannot themſelves behold beauty wi 


indifference, they muſt ſurely approve 


an attempt to ſhew that it merits their 


regard, | : 
I ſhall, however, principally conſider 
that ſpecies of beauty which is ex preſſed 


in the countenance; for this alone is pe- 


culiar to human beings, and is not leſs 
In the 


to perfect Beauty, which are wholly 
produced by external cauſes, colour, and 
proportion: and it will appea 
in common eſtimation. theſe are not the 
ehief, but that though there may be 
beauty without them, yet there cannot 
de beauty without ſomething more. 


Ide fineſß features, ranged in the moſt 


To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, | 


exact ſymmetry, and heightened by the 
molt blooming complexion, mutt be 
animated before they can ſtrike: and 
when they are animated, will generally 
excite the ſame paſſions which they ex. 
prefs. It they are fixed in the dead culn 
of in{gnfibility, they will be examincd 
without emotion; and if they do not ex- 
prels kindneſs, they will be hehe lad with. 
out love. Looks of contempt, diſdain, 
or malevolence, wilt be reflected, as from 
a mirror, by every countenance on which 
they are turned; and if a wanton alpett 
excites deſire, it is but like that of a fa- 
vage for his prey, which cannot he 
gratified without the deſtruction of it's 
odject. | „ | 
Among particular graces, the dimple 
has always been allowed the pre-emi- 
nence, and the reaſon is evident; dimples 
are produced by a fmile, and a ſmile 1s 
an expreſſion of complacency: ſo the 
contraction of the brows into a frown, 
as it is the indication of a contrary tem- 
per, has always been deemed ar capital 
defect. 7 
The lover ĩs generally at a loſs to de- 
fine the beauty by which his paſſion 
was ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly determined 
to a particular object; but this could 
never happen, if it depended upon any 
known rule of proportion, upon the ſhape 
or diſpoſition of the features, or the co- 
lour of the ſkint he tells us, that it is 
ſomething which he cannot fully expreſs, 
- Fomething not fixed in any part, but 
diffuſed over the whole; he calls it æ 
, ſweetneſs, a ſoſtnels, a placid ſenſibi- 
lity, or gives it ſome other appellation 
which connects beauty with Sentiment, 
and expreſſes a charm which is not pe- 
culiar to any of features, but is per- 
haps poſſible to all. | 5 
This beauty, however, does not al- 


ways conſiſt in ſmiles, but varies as ex- | 


preſſions of meekneſs and kindneſs vary 


r, that even with their objects; it is extremely forci- 


ble in the ſilent complaint of patient ſut- 
ferance, the tender ſolicitude of friend- 
ſhip, and the glow of filial obedience; 
and in tears, whether of joy, of pity, 0 
of grief, it is almott irreſiſtible. th 
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This is the charm which captivates 
without the aid of Nature, and without 
which her utmoſt bounty is ineffectual. 
But it cannot be aſſumed as a maſk to 
conceal” inſenſibility or malevolence; it 
mult be the genuine effect of correſpond- 
ing ſentiments, or it will imprefs upon 
the countenance a new and more dil- 
gulting deformity, Affectation; it will 


raduce the grin, the ſimpef, the ſtare, 


the languiſh, the pout, and innumerable 
other grimaces, that render folly ridicu- 
lous, and change pity to contempt. 
By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies of hypo- 
criſy has been praftifed with ſuch ſkill 
as to decgive ſuperficial obſervers, 
though it can decerve even theſe but for 
a moment. Looks which do not cor- 


reſpond with the heart cannot be aſſumed 


withuut labour, nor continued without 
pain; the motive to relinquiſh them 
mult, therefore, ſoon prepor.derate, and 
che aſpe& and pate} of the viſit will 
be 100 together; the ſmiles and the 
languiſtinents of art will vaniſh, and 
the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom of 
diſcontent, will either obſcure or deftroy 
all the elegance of ſymmetry and com- 
lexion. | » | 
The artificia] aſpect is, indeed, as 
wretched a ſubſtitute for the expreſſion 
of ſentiment, as the ſmear of paint for 
the bluſhes of health: it is not only 
equally tranſient, and equally liable to 
detection; but as paint leaves the coun- 


tenancè yet more withered and ghaſtly, - 


the paſſions burſt out with more violence 
after reſtraint, the features become more 
diſtorted, and excite more determined 
averſion, | 1 
Beauty, therefore, depends principal- 
ly upon the mind, and conſequently 
may be influenced by education. It has 
been remarked, that the predominant 


paſſion may generally be diſcovered in 


the countenance; becauſe the muſcles by 
which it is expreſſed, being almoſt per- 
petually contracted, loſe their tone, and 
never totally relax; ſo that the expreſſion 


remains when the paſſion is ſuſpended: 


thus an angry, a diſdainful, a ſubtle, 
and a ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in 
characters that are almoſt univerſally 
underftood, It is equally true of the 

eaſing and the ſofter paſſions, that they 
leave their ſignatures upon the counte- 
nance when they ceaſe to act: the pre- 
Valence of thele paſſions, therefore, pro- 
Uuces a mechanical effect upon the af- 
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peR, and gives a turn and caſt to the 
features which make a more favourable 
and forcible impreſſion upon the mind of 
others, than any charm produced by 
mere external cauſes. 

Neither does the beauty which de- 
ou upon temper and ſentiment equal- 
y endanger the poſſeſſor. It is, to uſe 


an eaſtern metaphor, like the towers of 


© a city, not only an orn4ment, but a 


© defence:* if it excites defire, it at once 
controuls and.refines it; it repreſſes with 


awe, it ſoftens with deticacy, and it wins 
to imitation. - The love of reaſon and 
of virtue is mingled with the. love of 
beauty; becaulſe this beauty is little more 


than the emanation of intellectual excel- 


lence, which is not an object of corpo- 
rea] appetite. As it excites a purer paſ- 
fion, it alio more forcibly engages to 
fidelity; every man finds himſelf more 
powerfully reſtrained from giving pain 
to goodneſs than to beauty; and every 
look of a countenance in which they are 
blended, in which beauty is the expreſ- 


ſion of goodneſs, is a filent reproach of 


the firſt irregular wiſh; and the purpoſe 
immediately appears to be diſingenuous 
and cruel, by which the tender hope of 
incifable affection would be dilappoint - 
ed, the placid confidence of unſuſpeRing 
ſimplicity abuſed, and the peace even o 
virtue endangered, by the moſt ſordid 
infidelity, and the breach of the ſtrong= 
eſt obligations. 8 55 
But the hope of the hypocrite muſt 
pore When the factitious beauty has 
aid by her ſmiles; when the luſtre of 
her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks 
have loſt their influence with their no- 
velty; what remains but a tyrant diveſt- 
of power, who will never be ſeen 
without a mixture of ingignation and 
diſdain? The only deſire which this ob- 
jet could gratify will be transferred ta 
another, not only without reluctance, 
but with triumph. - As reſentment will 
ſucceed to diſappointment, a defire to 
mortify will ſhcceed a deſire to pleaſe; 
and the huſband may be urged to ſolicit 
a miſtreſs, merely by a remembrance of 
the beauty of his wife, which laſted only 
till ſhe was known. | 
Let it, therefare, be remembered, that 
none can be difciples of the Graces, but 
in the ſchool of Virtue; and that thoſe 
who wiſh to be LOVELY, mult learn 
early to be oo N 5 
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ILLIC ENIM DEBET TOTO ANIMO A POETA IN DISSOLUTIONEM NODI, A001; 
—EAQUVE PRACIPUA FABULA PARS EST QUE REQUIRIT PLURIMUM Dill. 


SENTIX. | 


_ 


Cicrxo, 


THE POET OUGHT TO EXERT HIS WHOLE STRENG TH AND SPIRIT IN THE $0LU- 


* 


TION OF HIS PLOT; WHICH IS THE PRINCIPAL PART OF THE FABLE, AND 


AZQUIRES THE UTMOST DILIGENCE AND CARE. 


Ay the three only perfect Epopees 


which, in the compals of ſo many 


ages, human wit has been able to pro- 


duce, che conduct and conſtitution of 
the Odyſſey ſeem to be the moſt artificial 
and judicious. 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that there are two 
kinds of fables, the ſimple and the com- 
plex. A fable in tragic or epic paetry, 
is denominated ſimple, when the events 
it contains follow each other in x con- 
tinued and unbroken tenour, without a 
Recoguition or diſcovery, and without 
a Peripetie or unexpected change of for- 
tune. A fable is called complex, when 
it contains both a diſcovery and a peri- 
petie. And this great critic, . whoſe 
knowledge of human nature was con- 
ſummate, defermines, that fables of the 
latter ſpecies far excel thoſe of the form- 
er, becauſe they more deeply intereſt 
and more arrefiitibly move the reader, by 
adding ſurprize and aſtoniſhment to eve- 
ry ot ber paſſion which we excite. 
The philoſopher, agreeably to this ob- 
ſervation, prefers the Oedipus of Sopho- 
cles, and the Iphigenia in Tauris, and 
Alceſtes of Euripides, to the Ajax, Phi- 
loctetes, and Medea, of the ſame writers, 
and to the Prometheus of Eſchylus: be- 


cauſe theſe laſt are all uncomplicated fa- 


bles; that is, the evils and misfortunes 
that befal the perionages repreſented in 
thefe dramas, are unchangeably continu- 
ed ſrom the beginning to the end of each 
3 For the ſame reaſons, the Atha- 


Tiah of Racine, and the Merope's of 


Maffei and Voltaire, are beyond com- 

ariſon the moſt affecting ſtories that 
= been handled by any modern tra- 
gic writer: the diſcoveries, that Joas is 


the king of Iſrael, and that Egiitus is 


the ſon of Merope, who had juit ordered 
him to be murdered, are ſo unexpected, 
Hut yet ſo probable, that they may juſt- 
vy be eſteemed very great efforts of judg- 


ment and genius, and contribute to place 


/ ; 


compoſitiens. 8 
The fable of the Odyſſey being com- 
plex, and containing a diſcovery and a 


theſe two poems at the head of dramatic 


change in the fortune of it's hero, is 


upon this ſingle conſideration, excluſire 
of it's other beauties, if we follow the 
principles of Ariftotle, much ſuperior to 
the fables of the Iliad and the ZEneid, 
which are both ſimple and unadorned 
with a peripetie or recognition. The 
naked ſtory of this poem, ſtript of all 
it's ornaments, and of the very names of 
the characters, is exhibited by Ariſto- 
tle in the following paſſage, which is al- 
molt li erally tranſlated. 1 
© A man is for ſeveral years abſent 
from Hs home; Neptune continually 
© watches and perſecutes him; his re- 
© tinue being deftroyed, he remains 
© alone: but while his ettate is waſting 
© by the ſuitors of his wife, and his 
« ſon's life is plotted 22 he him- 
© ſelf ſuddenly arrives after many ſtorms 
© at ſea, diſcovers himſelf to ſome of 
© his friends, falls on the ſuitors, eſta- 
< bliſhes himſelf in ſafety, and deſtroys 
© his enemies. 
tial to the fable; the epiſodes make up 
c the reſt. | | 
From theſe obſervations on the nature 
of the fables of the Odyſſey in general, 
we may proceed to conſider it mote mi- 
nutely. The two chief parts of every 


epic table are it's Intrigue or Plot, and 


it's Solution and Unravelling. The in- 
trigue is formed by a complication of dif- 
ferent intereſts, which keep the mind of 
the reader in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and fill 
him with anxious withes to ſee the obſta- 
cles that oppoſe the deſigns of the hero 


' happily removed. The ſolution conſiſts 


in removing theſe difficulties, in ny 
ing the curioſity of the reader by the 
completion of the intended action, and in 
leaving his mind in perfect repoſe, with- 


out expectation of any farther * 


This is what is eſſen⸗- 
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ux ADvENTURER. - 
Roth of theſe ſhould ariſe naturally and 


talily out of the very eſſence and ſubject 
of the poem itſelf, ſhould not be deduced 


from circumſtances foreign and iatrin-, 
* {ical, ſhould be at the ſame time pro- 


bable yet wonderful. | 
The anger of Neptune, who reſented 
the puniſhment which Ulyſſes had in- 
fitted on his ſon Polypheme, induces 
him to prevent the return of the 
Ithaca, wo driving him from country to 
country by violent tempeſts; and from 
this indignation of Neptune is formed 
the intrigue of the Odyſſey in the firſt 
part of the poem; that is, in plain profſe— 
© What more natural and uſual obſtacle 
4 do they encounter who take long 
voyages, than the violence of winds 
* ard ſtorms?? The plot of the ſecond 
paſt of the poem is founded an circum- 
ances Equally probable and natural; 
on the unavoidable effects of the long 
abſence of a maſter, whoſe return was de- 
ſpaired of, the inſolence of his ſervants, 
the dangers to which his wife and his 
ſon were expoſed, the ruin of his eſtate, 
and the diſorder of his kingdom. 
The addreſs and art of Homer in, the 


gradual ſolution of this plot, by the moſt. 


prohable and eaſy expedients, are equal- 
ly worthy our admiration and applauſe. 
lliyſſes is driven by a tempeſt to the 
id of the Phæacians, where he is ge- 
nerouſly and hoſpitably regeived. During 
a banquet which Alcinous the king has 
prepared for him, the poet moſt arttully 
contrives that the bard Demodocus 
ſould ſing the Deſtruction of Troy. 
At the recital of his paſt labours, and 
at hearing the names of his old compa» 
nions, from whom he was now ſepa- 
rated, our hero could no longer contain- 
himſelf, but burſt into tears and weeps 
bitterly, The curioſity of Alcinous 
being excited by this unaccountable ſor · 
row, he intreats Ulyſſes to diſcover who 
he is, and what he has ſuffered ; which 
queſt furniſhes a moſt proper and pro- 
bable occaſion to the hero to relate a long 
leries of adventures in the four follow- 
ing books ; .an occaſion much more na- 
tural than that which induces ZEneas 
to communicate his hiſtory to Dido. 
By this udicious conduct, Homer 
tanglt his ſucceſſors the artful manner 


hero to. 
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of entering abruptly into the midſt of 
the action; and of making the reader 
acquainted with the previous circum- 

ſtances by a narrative from the hero. 
The Phæacians, a people fond of ſtrange 
and amuſing tales, reſolved to fit out a 
ſhip for the diſtreſſed hero, as a reward 
for the entertainment he has given them. 
When he arrives in Ithaca, his abſence, 
his age, and his travels, render him to- 
tally unknown to all but his faithful 


dog Argus: be then puts on a diſguiſe, 


that he may be the better enabled to 
(urprize and to puniſh the riotous ſuit- 


ors, and to re-efiabliſh the tranquillity 
of his kingdom. The reader thinks that 


"Ulyſſes is frequently on the point of 


being diſcovered, particularly when he 
engages in the ſhooting-match with the 


ſuitors, and when he enters into conver» 


ſation with Penelope in the nineteenth 
book, and perſonates a fiftitious cha- 
racer z but he is (till judiciouſly diſap- 
reren and the ſuſpence is kept up as 
ong as poſſible. And at laſt, when his 
nurſe Euriclea diſcovers him by the ſcar 
in his thigh, it is a circumſtance fo fim- 
ple and ſo natural, that notwithſtanding 
Ariſtotle” places theſe recognitions, by 
Signs and Tokens, below thoſe that are 
effected by Reaſoning, as in the Oedipus 


and Iphigenia; yet ought it ever to be 


remembered, that Homer was the origi- 
nal from whom this ſtriking method of 
unravelling a fable, by a diſcovery and a 
peripetic, was manifeſtly borrowed. "The 
doubts and fears of Penelope left Ulyſ- 
ſes was not in reality her huſband, and 
the tenderneſs and endearments that en- 

ſue upon her convict ion that he is, ren- 

der the ſurprize and ſatisfaction of the 
reader compleat. 

Upon the whale, the Odyſſey is a 
poem that exhibits the ſineſt Jefſons of 
morality, the moſt entertaining variety 
of ſcenes and events, the moſt lively and 
natural pictures of civil and domeſtic 
life, the trueſt repreſentation of the 
manners and cultpms ot antiquity, and 
the juſteſt pattern of a legitimate Epo- 
pee: and is, there fore, peculiarly uſeful 


to thoſe who are aninzued hy the no- 


ble ambition of e e by 


living or by writing wel 


monwealths. 
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— TOLLE PERICULUM, 
JAM VAGA PROSILIET FRENIS NATURA REMOTIS, 


Hon : 


BUT TAKE THE DANGER AND THE SHAME AWAY, 


AND VAGRANT NATURE BOUNDS UPON HER PREY, 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 

 $Yng . . 
2 has been obſerved, I think by Sir 

William Temple, and after him by 
almoſt every other writer, that England 
affords a greater variety of characters 
than the reſt of the world. This is 
aſcribed to the liberty prevailing among (t 
us, which gives every man the privilege 
of being wiſe or fooliſh his own way, 
and preſerves him from the neceſlity of 
hypocriſy or the ſervility of imitation. 
That the poſition itſelf is true, I am 
not completely ſatisfied. To be nearly 
acquainted with the people of different 
countries can happen to very fe; and in 


life, as in every thing elſe beheld at a 
diſtance, there appears an even unifor- 


mity: the petty diſcriminations which 
diverſify the natural character, are not 
diſcoverable but by a cloſe inſpection; 


we, therefore, find them moſt at home, 
becauſe there we have moſt opportunities 
of remarking them. Much leſs am I con- 


vinced that this peculiar diverſification, 
if it be real, is the conſequence of pe- 
culiar are? + for where is the govern- 


ment to be found that ſuperintends in- 


dividuals with ſo much vigil:nce, as not 
to leave their private conduct without 
reſtraint? Can it enter into a reaſonable 
mind to imagine, that men of every other 
nation are not equally maſters of their 


don time or houſes with ourſelves, and 


equally at libetty to be parſimonious or 
rofule, frolic or ſullen, abſtinent or 


uxurious? Liberty is certainly neceſ- 


ſary to the full play of predominant 


bumours; but ſuch liberty is to be found 
alike under the government of the many 


or the few, in monarchies or in com- 
Ho readily the predominant paſſion 
ſnatches an interval of liberty, and how 
fait it expands itſelf when the weight of 
reſtraint is taken away, I had lately an 
opportunity to diſcover, as I took a 


| | | . 
journey into the country in a ſtage. 


coach; which, as every journey is a kind 


of adventure, may be very properly re- 
lated to you, though I can diſplay no. 
ſuch extraordinary aſſembly as Cervan- 
tes has collected at Don Quixote's inn. 

In a ſtage- coach the paſſengers are 


for the moſt part wholly unknown to 


one another, and without expectation of 
ever meeting again when their journey 
is at an end; one ſhould, therefore, 


imagine, that it was of little importance 


to any of them, what conjectures the 
reſt ſhould form concerning him. Yet 
ſo it is, that as all think themſelves ſe- 


cure from detection, all aſſume that 


character of which they are moſt de- 
ſirous, and on no occaſion is the general 
ambition of ſuperiority more apparently 
indulged, 3 

On the day of our departure, in the 
twilight of the morning, I aſcended the 
vehicle with three men and two women, 
my fellow-travellers. It was ealy to 
obſerve the affected elevation of mien 
with which every one entered; and the 
ſupercilious civility with which they 
paid their compliments to each other, 
When the firſt ceremony was diſpatch- 
ed, we fat filent for a long time, all 
employed in collecting importance into 
our faces, and endeavouring to ſtrike 
reverence and ſubmiſſion into our com- 
panions. | ; 

It is always obſervable that filence 
ee itſelf, and that the longer tall 
has been ſuſpended, the more difficult 
it is to find any thing to ſay. We be⸗ 
gan now to wiſh for converſation; but 


no one ſeemed inclined to deſcend from 


his dignity, or firſt propoſe a topic of 
diſcourſe. At laſt a corpulent gentle. 


man, who had equipped bimſelf for 


this expedition with a ſcarlet ſurtout 
and a large hat with a broad lace, drew 
out his watch, looked on it in bilence, 
and then held it dangling at bis 
finger, This was, I ſuppole, 1 — 
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narrative muſt have procured him from 


tod by all the company as an invitation 
to aſk the time of the day, but nobody 


appeared to heed his overture; and his 


defire to be talking ſo far overcame his 
teſentments: that he let us know of his 
own accord that it was paſt five, and 
that in two hours we ſhould be at break- 
faſt, | 
His condeſcenſion was thrown away; 
we continued all obdurate ; the ladies 
held up their heads; I amuled myſelf 
with watching their behaviour; and of 
the other two, one ſeemed to employ 
himſelf in counting the trees as we drove 
by them, the other drew. his hat over 
his eyes and counterfeited a ſlumber. 


The man of - benevolence, to ſhew that 


he was not depreſſed by our neglect, 


hummed a tune and beat time upon his 


ſnuff-box. 

Thus univerſally diſpleaſed with one 
another, and not much delighted with 
ourſelves, we came at laſt to the little 
inn appointed for our repaſt; and all 
began at once to 3 themſelves 
for the conſtraint of filence, by innu- 
merable queſtions and orders to the peo- 
ple that attended us. At laſt, what 
every one had called for was got, or de- 
cared impoſſible to be got at that time, 
and we were perſuaded to fit round the 
fame table; When the gentleman in the 
red ſurtout looked again upon his watch, 
told us that we had half an hour to 
ſpare, but he was ſorry to ſee ſo little 
merriment among us; that all fellow- 
travellers were for the time —_- the 
level, and that it was always his way 
to make himſelf one of the company. 
© I remember,* ſays he, © it was on juſt 
© ſuch a morning as this, that I and my 
Lord Mumble and the Duke of Ten- 
© terden were out upon a ramble: we 
* called at a little houſe as it might be 
this; and my landlady, I warrant you, 
not ſuſpecting to whom ſhe was talk - 
© ing, was fo jocular and facetious, and 
made ſo many merry anſwers to our 
* queſtions, that we were all ready to 
* burſt with laughter, At laſt, the good 
© woman happening to hear me whiſpet 
© the duke and call him by his title, 


vas ſo ſurprized and confounded, that 


* we could ſcarcely get a, word from 
her; and the duke never met me from 


© that day to this, but he talks of the 


* little houſe, and quarrels with me for 
* terrifying the landlady.* 
He had ſcarcely time to congratulate 


(elf on the veneration which this 
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the, company, when one of the ladies 
having reached out for a plate on a diſ- 


tant part of the table, b-yan to remark 


the inconveniences of travelling, and the 
difficulty which they who never ſat at 
home without a great number of at- 
tendants found in performing for them 
ſelves ſuch offices as the road. required; 
but that people of quality often travelled 
in diſguiſe, and might be generally 
known from the vulgar by their con- 
deſcenſion to poor inn-keepers, and the 
allowance which they made for any de- 
fect in their entertainment; that for her 
part, while people were civil and meant 
well, it was never her cuſtom to find 
fault, for one was not to expect upon a 
journey all that one enjoyed at one's 
own houſe, 

A general emulation ſeemed now to 
be excited. One of the men, who had 
hitherto ſaid nothing, called .for the laſt 
news-paper; and having peruſed it a 
while with deep penſiveneſs— It is im- 
© poſſible,” ſays he, © for any man to 
c 2 how to act with regard to the 
© ſtocks; laſt week it was the general 
© opinion that they would fall, and I 
© ſold out twenty thouſand pounds in 
order to a purchaſe; they have now 
* riſen unexpectedly; and I make no 
o 
6 
c 


doubt but at my return to London E 


ſhall riſk thirty thouſand pounds 

among them again.” 5 

A young man, who had hitherto diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf only by the vivacity 
of his looks, and a eee 
of his eyes from one object to another, 


upon This cloſed his ſnuff box, and told 


us, that he had a hundred times talked 
with the chancellor and the judges on 
the ſubje&t of the ſtocks; that for his 
part he did not pretend to be well ac- 
quainted with the principles on which 
they were eſtabliſh-d, but had always 
heard them reckoned pernicious to trade, 
uncertain in their produce, and unſolid 
in their foundation; and that he had 
been adviſed by three judges, his mott 
intimate friends, never to venture his 


money in the funds, but to put it out 


upon land- ſecurity till he could light 
upon an eſtate in his own country. 
It might be expected, that upon theſe 
limpſes of latent dignity, we ſhould all 
ave began to look round us with ve- 


neration; and have behaved like the 


princes of romance, when the enchanr- 
ment that diſguiſes them is diſſolved, 
| E e 2 and 


- — 
E . OY icon acres - 4 men 
* 
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ſo hap 


and they diſcover the dignity of each 


other: yet it happened that none of theſe 


hints made much imprefſion on the 


: company; every one was apparently fu- 
| ſpected of endcavouring to impoſe falſe 
| EI upon the relt; all continued 

5 

their claims; and all grew every hour 
more ſullen, becauſe they found their 


eir haughtineſs in hapes to enforce 


AER of themſelves without 


effect. 


Thus we travelled on four days with 
malevolence perpetually increaſing, and 
without any endegvour but to outvie 
each other in ſuperciliouſneſs and neg- 
lect; and when any two of us could E. 


parate ourſelves for a moment, we vented 
our indignation at the ſaucineſs of the 


reſt. 

At length the journey was at an end; 
and time and chance, that {trip off all 
diſguiſes, have diſcovered, that the in- 


timate cf lords and dukes is a noble- 


man's butler, who has furniſhed a ſhop 


with the money he has ſaved; the man 


who deals fo largely in the funds, is a 
clerk of a broker in *Change- Alley; the 
lady who fo careſully concealed her 

uality, keeps a cook-ſhop. behind the 
SC. and the young man, who-1s. 


engroſſes and tranſcribes for bread in a 


garret of the Temple. Of one of the 
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in the friendſhip of the judges, 


— 


wamen only I could make no dif. 
vantageous detection, becauſe the hit 
aſſumed no character, but accommo. 
dated herſelf to the ſcene before her, 
without any ſtruggle for diſtinction or 
ſuperiority. | LE 

J could not fo bear to reflect on the 


folly of practiſing a fraud, which, a8 


the event ſhewed, had been already 
practiſed too often to ſucceed, and by 
the Tucceſs of which no advantage could 
have been obtained; of aſſuming a cha. 
racter which was to end with the day; 
and of claiming upon falſe pretenc. 
honours which mult periſh with the 


breath that paid them. 


But, Mr. Adventurer, let not tho 
who laugh at me and my companions, 


_ thiuk this folly confined to a ſtage-coach, 


Every man in the journey of life takes 
the ſame advantage of the ignorance of 
his fellow-travellers, diſguites himſelt 
in counterfeited merit, and hears thoſe 
prailes with complacency which his cone 
ſcience reproaches him tor acceptirg, 
Every man deceives himſelf, while be 
thinks he is deceiving others ; and for. 
gers that the time is at hand when eveiy 
Hiufion ſhall ceaſe, when, fictitious en- 
cellence ſhall. be torn away, and Al 
muſt be ſhewn to ALL in their real eſtate. 

Jam, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
VVV Viator 


* ' 
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QUI CUPIT OPTATAM CURSU CONTINGERE MZ TAM, 
MULTA TULIT FECITQUE PUER» | 8 Hon. 


THF YOUTH, WHO HOPES Tn OLYMPIC PRIZE TO OAINy, | 


ALL ARTS MUST TRY, AND EVERY TOIL SUSTAIN, 


T T is obſervedby Bacon, that reading 


© makes a full man, converſation a 


ready man, and writingan-exatt man.“ 
As Bacon attained to degrees of know - 


ledge ſcarcely ever reached by any other 


man, the directions which he gives for 
Rudy have certainly a juſt claim to our 
regard; for who can teach an art with 
ſo great authority, as he that has prac- 
tiſed it with undiſputed ſucceſs ?; 
Under the protection of ſo great a 
name, I thall, therefore, venture to in- 
culcate to my ingenious contemporaries, 


the neceſſity of reading, the fitneſs of 


conſulting other underſtandings than 
their own, and of conſidering the ſenti- 


n ents and opinions of thoſe who, how- 


Francis 


ever neglected in the preſent age, had in 
their own. times, and many of them a 
long time afterwards, ſuech reputation 
for knowledge and acuteneſs, as vi! 
icarcely ever be attained by thei that 
deſpiſe them. | N 
An opinion has of late been, I kno 
not how, propagated among us, that li- 
braries are filled only with uſeleſs lum. 
ber; that men of parts ſtand in need af 
no aſſiſtance; and that to ſpend lite i 
por ing upon books, is only to imbibe 
prejudices, to obſtruct and exmbartals 
the powers of nature, to cultivate mr. 


mory at the expence of judgment, 3 


to bury reaſon under a chaos of indi- 
geſted learning, 


Such. 
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such is the talk of many who think 


wemlelves wiſe, and of ſome who are 
thought wile by others; of whom part 


probably believe their own tenets, and 


part may be juſtly ſuſpected of endea- 
rouring to ſhelter their ignorance in 
multitudes, and of withing to deſtroy 
that reputation which they have no hopes 
to ſhare, It will, I believe, be found 
invariably true, that learning was never 
decried by any learned man; and what 
credit can be given to thoſe who venture 
tocondemn that which they do not know? 

If reaſon has the power aſcribed to it 
by it's advocates, if ſo much is to be 
diſcovered by atteution and meditation, 
it is hard to' believe, that ſo many mil- 
lions equally participating of the boun- 
ties of nature with ourſelves, have been 
tor upon ages meditating in vain: 
if i wits. of the preſent time expect 
the regard of polterity, which will then 
inherit the reaſon which is now thought 
ſuperior to inſtruction, ſurely they 
allow themſelves to be inſtructed by the 
reaſon of former generations. When, 
therefore, an author declares, that he has 
been able to learn nothing from the 
writings of his 
declaration has been lately made, no- 
thing but a degree of arrrogance unpar - 
donable in the greateſt human under- 
tanding, can hinder him from perceiv- 
ing that he is raiſing prejudices agaiuſt 
his own performance; for with what 
hopes of tuccels can he attempt that in 
which greater abilities have hitherto miſ- 
carried? or with what peculiar force 
does he ſuppoſes himſelf invigorated, 


that difficulties hitherto iuvincible ſhould 


give way before him? 

Of thoſe whom Providence has qua- 
bfied to make any additions to human 
knowledge, the number is extremely 
imall; and what can be added by each 
bngle mind, even of this ſuperior claſs, 
B very little: the greateſt part of man- 
kind muſt owe all their knowledge, and 


all muſt owe far the largeſt part of it, to 


the information of others. To under - 
tand the works of celebrated authors, 
to comprehend their ſyſtems, and retain 


their reaſonings, is a taſk more than 


equal to comman intelle&s ; and he is by 
no means to be accounted uſeleſs or idle, 
Who has ſtored his mind with acquired 
knowledge, and can detail it occabonal- 


ly to others who bave Jels leiſure or 


may 


predeceſſors, and ſuch a 
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Perſius has juſtly obſerved, that know - 
ledge is nothing to him who is not known 
by others to poſſeſs it: to the ſcholar 
himſelf it is nothing with reſpe either 
to honour or advantage, for the world 
cannot reward thoſe qualities which are 
concealed from it; with reſpect to others 
it is nothing, becauſe it affords no help 
to 1gnorance or error. 

It is with juſtice, therefore, that in an 
accompliſhed character, Horace unites 
juſt fentiments with the power of ex- 
preſfing them; and he that has once ac - 
cumulated learning, is next to conſider, 
how he ſhall moſt widely diffuſe and 
molt agreeably impart it. | 


A Aready man is made by converſation. 


He that buries himſelf among his ma- 
nuſcripts © beſprent,” as Pope expreſſes 
it, „with learned duft,* and wears out 
his days and nights in perpetual ro- 
ſearch and litary meditation, is toe 

to loſe in his elocution what he adds to 
his wiſdom ;z and when he comes into 
the world, to appear overloaded with his 
own notions, like a man arined with 
weapons which he cannot wield. He 
has no facility of inculcating his ſpecu- 
lations, of adapting himſelf to the various 
degrees of inteHe& which the accidents 
of conveſation will preſent z but will tal 
to N unintelligibly, and ee all unplea- 
fantly, „ 
I was once preſent at the lectures of a 
profound philotopher, a man really ſkilled 
in the ſcience which he proteſſed, who 
having occaſion to explain the terms 
OPACUM and PEELUCIDUM, told us, 
atter ſome hefication, that OPACV a was, 
as one might lay, OPAKE, and that P&L- 
LUCIDUM ſigniſied vg. Luc. Such 
was the dexterity with which this learn- 
ed reader facilitated to his auditors the 


intricacies of ſcience; and fo true is it, 
that a man may know what he caunot 


teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers 
who have treated of *chemiſtry before 
him, are uſeleſs to the greater part of 
ſtudents, becauſe they preſuppoſe their 
readers to have ſuch degrees of ſkill as 
are not often to be found. Into the 
ſame error are all men apt to fall, wha 
have familiarized any ſubje& to them - 


ſelves in ſolitude : they diſcourſe as if 


they thought every other man had been 
employed in the ſame enquiries; and ex · 
that ſhort hints and obſcure allu- 

lions will produce in athers the ſame 
| Y 4 train 
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train of ideas which they excite in them- 
ſelves. 7 2 | — 

Nor is this the only inconvenience 
which the man of ſtudy ſuffers from a 


recluſe life. When he meets with an 
opinion that pleaſes him, he catches it 
up with eagerneſs; looks only after ſuch 
arguments as tend to his confirmation; 
or ſpares himſelf the trouble of diſcuſ- 
ſion, and adopts it with very little proof; 
indulges it long without ſuſpicion, and 
in time unites it to the general body of 
his knowledge, and treaſures it up among 
inconteſtible truths: but when he comes 
into the world among men who, arguing 
upon diflimilar principles, have been led 
to different concluſions, and being placed 
in various ſituations, view the ſame ob - 
ject on many ſides; he finds his darling 
poſition attacked, and himſelf in no con- 
dition to defend it : having thought al- 
ways in one train, he is in the ſtate of a 
man who having fenced always with 
the ſame maſter, is perplexed and amazed 
by a new poſture of his antagoniſt ; he 
is entangled in unexpected difficulties, 
he is harraſſed by ſudden objections, he 
is unprovided with ſolutions or replies, 
his ſurprize impedes his natural powers 
of reaſoning, his thoughts are ſcattered 


and confounded, and he gratifies the 


pride of airy petulance with an eaſy 
victory. Teh, ” 

It is difficult to imagine with what 
obſtinacy truths which one mind per- 
ceives almoſt by intuition, will be re- 
jected by another; and how many arti- 
fices muſt be practiſed, to procure ad- 
miſſion for the moſt evident propoſitions 
into underſtandings frighted by their 
novelty, or hardened againſt them by 
accidental prejudice; it can ſcarcely be 
canceived, how frequently, in theſe ex- 
temporaneous controverſies, the dull will 
be ſubtile, and the acute abſurd; how 
often ſtupidity will elude the force of 
argument, by involving itſelf in it's own 


gloom ; and. miſtaken . toner will 


Weave artful fallacies, which reaſon can 
ſcarcely find means to diſentangle. 


In theſe encounters the learning of 


the recluſe uſually fails him: nothing 
but long habit and frequent experiments 
can confer the power of changing a po- 
- fition into various forms, preſenting it 
in different points of view, connecting 
it with known and granted truths, for- 


tifying it with. intelligible arguments, 
and illuſtrating it by apt fimilitudes 


THE ADVENTURE. 
and he, therefore, that has colleded fig 


knowledge in ſolitude, muſt learn it's 
application by mixing with mankind, 
But while the various opportunities 


of converſation invite us to try every 


mode of argument, and every art of re. 
commending our ſentiments, we are fre. 
quently betrayed to the uſe of ſuch a; 
are not in themſelves ſtrictly defenſible; 
a man heated in talk, and eager of vic. 


| tory, takes advantage of the miſtakes or 


ignorance of his adverſary, lays hold of 


conceſſions to which he knows he has 


no right, and urges proots likely to pre. 
vail on his Vpponent, though he knows 
himſelf that they have no force: thus 
the ſeverity of reaſon is relaxed, many 
topics are accumulated, but without juſt 
arrangement or diſtinction; we learn to 
ſatisfy ourſelves with ſuch ratiocination 
as ſilence others; and ſeldom recal to 
a cloſe examination that diſcourſe which 
has gratified our vanit 
and applauſe. . 

Some caution; therefore, muſt be uſed, 
leſt/copiouſneſs and facility be made [cis 
valuable by inaccuracy and confuſion, 


To fix the thoughts by writing, and 


ſubje&t them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the beſt method of ena- 
bling the mind to detect it's own ſo- 
phitms, and keep it on guard againſt the 
fallacies which it practiſes on others: 
in converſation we naturally diffuſe our 
thoughts, and in writing we contract 
them; method is the excellence of writ- 
ing, and unconſtraint the grace of con- 
verlation. Wet 5 
To read, write, and converſe in due 


proportions, is, therefore, the buſineſs 


of a man of letters. For all theſe there 
is not often equal opportunity; excel - 
lence, therefore, is not often attainable; 


and moſt men fail in one or other of the 


ends propoſed, and are full without rea- 
dineſs, or ready without exactneſs. Some 
deficiency muſt be forgiven all, becauſe 
all are men; and more muſt be allowed 
to paſs uncenſured in the greater part of 
the world, becauſe none can conter upon 
himſelf abilities, and few have the choice 
of ſituations proper for the improvement 
of thoſe which nature has beſtowed : it 
is, however, reaſonable, to have Per- 
fection in our eye; that we may always 


advance towards it, though we know it 


Never _ be reached, | 
P ; EY 5 9 | Ne LXXXVI. | 
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CONCUBITU PROHIBERE VAGO, 


THE WANDERING WISH OF LAWLESS LOVE SUPRESS. 


ro THE ADVENTURER. 


8IR; 1 f 4 

O indulge that reſtleſs impatience, 
1 5 which every man teels to relate in- 
cidents by which the paſſions have been 
greatly affected, and communicate ideas 
that have been forcibly impreſſed, I have 
given you ſome account of my lite, 
which, without farther apology or in- 
troduction, may, perhaps, be tavourably 
received in an Adventurer. 

My mother died when I was very 
young; and my father, who was a naval 
commander, and had, therefore, no op- 
portunity to ſuperintend my conduct, 
placed me at a grammar-ſchool, and af- 
terwards removed me to the univerſity. 
At ſchool the number of boys was fo 
great, that to regulate our morals was 
impoſſible ; and at the univerſity even 
my learning contributed to the diſſolute- 
nels of my manners. As I was an only 
child, my father had always allowed me 
more money than I knew how to lay out, 
otherwile than in the gratification of my 
vices: I had ſometimes, indeed, been 
reſtrained by a general ſenſe of right and 
wrong; but I now oppoſed the remon- 
ſtrances of conſcience by the cavils of 
ſophiſtry; and having learned of ſome 
celebrated philoſophers, as well ancient 
as modern, to prove that nothing is good 
but pleaſure, I became a rake upon 
principle, 8 | 

My father died in the ſame year with 


Queen Anne, a few months before I be- 


came of age, and left me a very conſider- 
able tortune in the funds. 1 immediately 
quitted the univerſity and came to Lon- 
don, which I conſidered as the great 
mart of pleaſure; and as I could afford 
to deal largely, 1 wiſely determined not 
to endanger my e | 

icheme of life that was mot agreeable 
tomy temper, which was rather ſedate 
than volatile, and regulated my ex- 
pences with the ceconomy of a philoſo- 
pher. I found that my favourite appe- 
tites might be gratified with greater con- 


venience and leſs ſcandal, in proportion 


I projected a 


l . | Hor, 
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as my life was more private: inſtead, 


therefore, of incumbering myſelf with a 


family, I took the firſt floor of a houſe 
which was let into lodgings, hired one 
ſervant, and kept a brace of geldings at 
a livery ſtable. I conftantly frequented 
the theatres, and found my principles 
confirmed by almoſt every piece that was 
repreſented, particularly. my reſolution 
never to marry. In comedy, indeed, 
the action terminated in marriage; but 
it was generally the marriage of a rake, 
who gave up his liberty with reluctance, 
as the only expedient to recover a for- 
tune; and the huſband and wife of the 
drama were wretches whoſe example juſ- 
tified this reluctance, and appeared to 
be exhibited for no other purpoſe than 
to warn mankind, that whatever may be 


preſumed by thoſe whom indigence has 


made deſperate,” to marry is to forfeit 


the quiet, independence, and felicity of 


life. 

In this courſe I had continued twen- 
ty years, without having impaired my 
conſtitution, leſſened my fortune, or 
incymbered myſelf with an illegitimate 
offspring ; when a girl about eighteen, 
juit arrived from the country, was hired 
as a chambermaid by the perſon who 
kept the houſe in which I lodged: the 
native beauty of health and fimplicity in 
this young creature had ſuch an effect 
upon my imagination, that I practiſed 
every art to debauch her, and at length 
ſucceeded, | 

I found it convenient for her to con. 
tinue in the houſe, and therefore made 
no propoſal of removing her into lodg- 
ings; but after a few months ſhe found 
herſelf with child, a diſcovery which in- 
terrupted the indolence of my ſenſuality, 
and made me repent my indiſeretion: 
however, as I would not incur my own 
cenſure by ingratitude or inhumanity, I 
provided her a lodging and attendants, 
and ſhe was at length delivered of a 
daughter. The child I regarded as a 
new incumbrance for though I did not 
conſider myſelf as under parental or con- 
jugal obligations, yet 1 could not think 
| | | myſelf 
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myſelf at liberty. wholly to abandon 
either the mother or the infant. To the 


mother, indeed, I had ſtill ſome degree 


of inclination; though I ſhould have 
been heartily content never to have ſcen 
her again, if I could at once have heen 
freed from any farther trouble about 
her: but as ſemething was to be dune, I 
was willing to keep her within my reach, 
at leaft till the could be ſubfervient to 
my pleaſure no longer: the child, how- 
ever, I woulkl have ſent away; but the 
intreated me to let her fuckle it, with an 
importunity which I could not reſiſt. 
After much thinking, I placed her in a 
little ſhop in the ſuburbs, which T fur- 
niſhed, at the expence of about twenty 
pounds, with chandlery ware, commodi- 
ties of which ſhe'had ſome knowledge, 


as her father was a petty ſhopkeeper in 


the country: the reported that her huſ- 
band had been ki:« | fn an engagement 
at ſea, and that his pay, which ſhe had 
been empowered to 1eceive by his will, 
had purchaſed her ſtock. I now thought 
I had diſcharged every obligation, as T 


had enabled her to ſubſiſt, at leaſt as well 
as the couki have done by her labour in 


the ſtation in which I found her; and as 
often as I had an inclination to ſee her 
I {ent for ker to a bagnio. a 

But thele interviews did not produce 
the pleaſure which I expected: her at- 
fection for me was too tender and deli- 
cate; the often wept it ſpite of all her 
efforts againſt it; and could not for bear 
telling me ſtories of her little girl with 
the fond prolixity of a mother, when I 
wiſhed to regard her only as 4 miltrels, 
Theſe incidents at once touched me with 
 compunttion, and quenched the appetite 
which I had intended to gratify : my 
viſits, therefore, became leſs frequent; 
but ſhe never ſent after me when 1 was 


abſent, nor reproached me, otherwiſe 


than by tears of tenderneſs, when the ſaw 
me again. _ | 

After the firſt year I wholly negleQed 
her; and having heard nothing of her 
during the winter, I went to ſpend the 
Jammer in the country, When I re- 
turned, T was prompted rather by curi- 
d ſity than deſire to make ſome enquiry 

after her; and ſoon learnt that ſhe had 
died ſome months before of the ſmall- 
pox, that the goods had been ſeized for 
rent, and the child taken by the pariſh, 
At this account, fo ſudden and uner- 
pected, I was ſenſibly touched ; and at 


Grit conceived a dehgn to, reſcue the 


ſhackles of matrimony. 


memoria 
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child from the hands of a pariſh nurſe 
and make. fome little proviſion for | 
when it ſhould be grown up: but tha 


was delayed from day to day, ſuch wy 
the ſupineneſs of my ditpoſition, till the 
event was remembered with lets ard le 


ſenſibility; and at length I congratulat. 


ed myſelf upon my deliverance from an 
engagement which I had always conf. 
dered as reſembling in ſome degree the 
J reſolved to 
incur the ſame embarraſſment no more, 
ami contented myſclt with ſtrolling from 


one proſtitute to another, of whom I had 
ſetzn many generations periſh ; and the 


new faces which I once fought among 
the maſks in the pit, I foural with leis 
trouble at Cuper's, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
and innumerable other places of public 


entertainment, which ha ve appeared dur. 


ing the laſt twenty years of my life. 
A few weeks ago I celebrated my 
ſixtieth birth-day with tome friends at 
a tavern ; and as I was returning tomy 
lodgings, I ſaw a hackney coach ſtop at 
the door of a houſe which I knew to be 
of ill repute, though it was private and 
of the firſt claſs, Juſt as I came up, a 
girl ſtepped out of it, who appeared, by 
the imperfe& glimpſe I caught of her 20 
ſhe paſſed, to be very young, and ex- 
tremely beautiful, As 1 was warm with 
wine, I followed her in without heſa- 
tion, and was delighted to find her 
equally charming upon a nearer view, 
I detained the coach, and propoſed tlit 
we ſhould go to Haddock's: ſhe beſ- 
tated with ſome appearance of unwil- 
lingneſs and confuſion, but at length 
contented : ſhe ſoon became more tree, 
and I was not leſs pleaſed with her con- 


verſation than her perfon: I obſerved 
that ſhe had a ſoftneſs and modeſty in 


her manner, which is quickly worn «fi 
by habitual proftitution. p 

We had'drank a bottle of French 
wine, and were preparing to go to bed, 


when, to my unſpeakable contuſion and 


aſtoniſhment, I diſcovered a mark by 
which I knew herto be my child: forl 
remembered, that the poor girl, whom! 
ſo cruelly ſeduced and neglected, had 
once told me with tears in ber eyes, that 
ſhe had imprinted the two letters of my 
name under her little Nancy's ou oy 
which, perhaps, would be the only 
a . ever have of a fi- 
ther, I was inſtantly ſtruck with à 
ſenſe of guilt with which I had not been 
familiar, and therefore felt all it's _ 


had ſei 
ed it, 
ſtill in. 


kice for the gratification of a brutal ap- 
petite, perceived my diſorder with ſur- 

rize and concern : ſhe enquired with an 
officious ſolicitude, what ſudden illneſs 


had ſeized me; ſhe took my hand, preſſ- 


ed it, and looked 8 in my face, 
fill inquiſitive what could be done to 
relieve me. I remained ſome time tor- 
pid; but was ſoon rouzed by the reflec- 
tion, that I was receiving the careſſes of 
my child, whom I had abandoned to 
the loweſt infamy, to be the flave of 


drunkenneſs and Juſt, and whom I had 


kd to the brink of inceſt, I ſuddenly 
farted up; firſt held her at à diſtance; 
then catching her in my arms, ſtrove to 
ſpeak, but burſt into tears. I ſaw that 
ſhe was confounded and terrified ; and 
as ſoon as I could recover my ſpeech, I 
put an end to her doubts by revealing 
* (b incpoſſible xpreſs the effeRt i 
It is im toe s thee 1 
had upon her : ſhe Rood motionleſs a few 
minutes; then claſped her hands toge- 
ther, and looked up in an agony, which 
not to have ſeen is not to conceive. The 
tears at length ſtarted from ber eyes; 
ſhe recollected herſelf, called me Father, 
threw herſelf upon her knees, embracing 
mine, and plunging a new dagget in my 
heart by aſking my bleſſing. 
We fat up together the remainder of 
the night, which I ſpent in liſtening to 
a ſtory that I may, perhaps, hereafter 
communicate z | 
lodgings for her about ſix miles from 
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The poor wretch, whom I was about to 


the next day took 


- 
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town. I viſit her everyday with emotions 
to which my heart has till now been a 
ſtranger, and which are every day more 


frequent and more ſtrong, I propoſe | 


to retire with her into ſome remote part 
of the country, and to atone for the paſt 
by the future: but, alas! of the future a 
few years only can remain; and of the 
paſt not a moment can return. What 
atonement .can I make to thoſe upon 
whoſe daughters I have contributed to 
perpetuate that calamity, from which by 
miracle I have a ee? my own! How 
can. I bear the reflection, that though 
for my own child I had hitherto expreſſ« 
ed leſs kindneſs than brutes for their 
young; yet, perhaps, every other whom 
T either hired or e to proſtitution, 
had been gazedat in the ardor of parental 
affection, till tears have ftarted to the 
eye; had been catched to the boſom with 
tranſport, in the prattling ſimplicity of 
in fancy; had been watched in fickneſs 
with anxiety that ſuſpended ſleep; had 
been fed by the toil of induſtrious po- 
verty, and reared to maturity with hope 
and fear, 
whom theſe fears are verified, and this 
hope deceived ! And yet, fo dreadful is 
the force of habitual guilt, I ſometimes 
regret the reftraint which is come upoh 
me; I with to fink again into the ſlum- 
ber from which T have been rouzed, 
and to repeat the crimes which I abhor, 
My heart is this moment hurſting for ut- 
terance: but I want words, Farewel. 

FEED AGAMUS. 


* 
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IRACUNDIOR EST PAULO; MINUS APTUS ACUTIS 
NARIBUS HORUM HOMINUM3; RIDFRI POSSTIT, £0 QUOD 
RUSTICIUS TONSO TOGA DEFLVIT, ET MALE LAXUS 


IN PEDE CTALCEUS HERET:—AT INGENTUM INGENS 
 SNCULTO LATET HOC SUB CORPORE—— 


/ 


Hors ; 


*% 


YOUR FRIEND 18 PASSIONATE; PERHAPS UNFIT 

FOR THE BRISK PETULANCE OF MODERN Wir: 

_ HIS HAIR ILL CUT, HIS ROBE THAT AUKWARD FLOWSS 
OR HIS LARGE SHOES, TO RAILLERY EXPOSE 


nur UNDERNEATH THIS ROUGH UNCOUTH DISGUISE, 


A GENIUS OF EXTENSIVE KNOWLEDGE LIES, 


k | | 
Tun many accompliſhments, 
1 which though they are compara- 
tively trivial, and may be acquired by 
inall abilities, are yet of great import 


FrAxcts. | 

ance in /our common intercourſe with 
men. Of this kind is that general cour- 
teſy, which is called Good Breeding; a 


name by which, as 1 artificial excel- 
5 Þ 


lence, 


What a monſter is he by 


— 


blaſphemy of an infidel. 
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lence, it is at once characteriſed and re- 
commended. e 


Good-breeding, as it is generally em- 


ployed in the gratification of vanity, a 


aſſion almoſt univerſally predominant, 


is more highly prized by the majority 


than any other; and he who wants it, 


though he may be preſerved from con- 


tempt by inconteſtable ſuperiority either 
of virtue or of parts, will yet be regarded 
with malevolence, and avoided as an ene- 


my with whom it is dangerous to combat. 


In ſome inſtances, indeed, the enmity 
of others cannot be avoided without the 
participation of guilt; but then it is the 
enmity of thoſe with whom neither vir- 


tue nor wiſdom can deſire to aſſociate : 
and good-breeding may generally be 


practiſed upon more eaſy and more ho- 


noutable terms, than acquieſcence in the 
detraction of malice or the adulation of 


ſervility, the obſcenity of a letcher, or the 

* eee 
truths may be ſuppreſſed; and hen they 
can be ſuppreſſed without guilt, they 


cannot innocently be uttered; the boaſt 
of vanity may be ſuffered without ſevere 


re prehenſion, and the prattle of abſyrdity 
may be heard without expreſſions of con- 


tempt. 


It happeus, indeed, ſomewhat unfor- 
tunately, that the practiſe of good-breed- 
ing, however neceſſary, is obſtructed by 
the poſſeſfion of more valuable talents; 
and that great integrity, delicacy, ſenſi - 
bility, and ſpirit, exalted genius, and 
extenſive learning, frequently render 
men ill-bred. | - 

Petrarch relates, that his admirable 


friend and cotemporary, Dante Alig- 


heri, one of the moſt exalted and origi- 


nal 1233 that ever appeared, being 


baniſhed his country, and having retir- 
ed to the court of a prince which was 
then the ſanctuary of the unfortunate, 
was held at firſt in great eſteem ; but be- 
came daily leſs acceptable to his patron, 
by the ſeverity of his manners and the 
treedom of his ſpeech. There were at 
the ſame court many players and bnf- 


Tons, gameſters and debauchees; one of 


and by others a madinan, ſhould yet 


whom, diſtinguiſhed by his impudence, 
ribaldry, and obſcenity, was greatly ca- 
reſſed by \the reſt; which the prince ſu- 
ſpecting Dante not to be pleaſed with, or- 


dered the man to be 2 before him; 
_ and, having highly exto 


ed him, turned 
to Dante, and ſaĩd “ I wonder that this 
« perſon, who is by ſome deemed a fool, 
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_ graced and baniſhed. 


*\ 


c be fo generally pleaſing, and fo gene. 


rally beloved ; when you, who are eele. 


© brated for wiſdom, are yet heard with. 
© out pleaſure, and commended without 
© friendſhip.*—* You would ceaſe to 
Vonder, replied Dante, if you con- 


© ſidered, that a conformity of charac. 


© ter is the ſource of friendſhip.” This 
ſarcaſm, which had all the force of truth, 
and all the keenneſs of wit, was intoler. 
able; and Dante was immediately dil. 

But by this anſwer, though the indig. 
nation which produced it was founded 
on virtue, Dante probably gratified his 
own vanity, as much as he mortified that 
of others : it was the petulant reproach 
of reſentment and pride, which is alwa 
retorted with rage; and not the ſtill voice 
of Reaſon, which is heard with complz. 
cency and reverence. If Dante intended 
reformation, his anſwer w 3 not wile; if 
he did not intend reformation, his an- 
{wer was not good, 5 

Great delicacy, ſenſibility, and pene- 
tration, do not leſs obſtruct the practice 


of good - breeding than integrity. Per. 


ſons thus qualified, not only diſcover 
proportionably more faults and failings 
in the characters which they examine, 


but are more diſguſted with the faults 


and failings which they diſcover: the 
common topics of converſation are too 
trivial to engage their attention; the va- 
rious turns . fortune that have lately 
happened at a game at Whilſt, the hiſtory 
of a ball at Tunbridge or Bath, a de. 
ſcription of Lady Fanny's jewels and 
Lady Kitty's vapours, the journals of a 


horſe · race or a cock-match, and diſqui- 


ſitions on the game act or the ſcarcity of 
partridges, are ſubjects upon which men 
of delicate taſte do not always chuſe to 
declaim, and on which they cannot pa- 
tiently hear the declamation of others. 
But they ſhould remember, that ther 
impatience is the impotence of reaſon and 
the prevalence of vanity; that if they fit 
filent and reſerved, wrapped up in the 
contemplation of their own dignity, they 
will in their turn be deſpiſed and hatel 


by thoſe whom they hate and deſpiſe; 


and with better reaſon, for perverted 
pros ought tq be more odious than de- 

ility. To hear with patience, and to 
anſwer with civility, ſeems to compre- 
hend all the good-breeding of conveli 
tion; and in proportion as this is ea, 


ſilence and inattention are without er. 
cule, | | ; 


he 


conceiv 


the eff 


otherw! 
diate ar 
MIGH 
molt at 
of ther 
moſt in 
viſible k 
In dr 
wholly 


from be 


tort, th 
faall dr 


At all, 
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Ile who does not practiſe good-breed- forgetfulneſs of place and perſon, to 
zug will not find himſelf conſidered as which ſcholars are ſo frequently ſubject. 


the object of good-breeding by others. When Lewis XIV, was one day lament- 
There is, however, a ſpecies of ruſticity, ing the death of an old comedian whom 
which it is not leſs abſurd than injurious he highly extolled—* Ves, replied Boi- 
to treat with contempt : this ſpecies of leau, in the preſence of Madam Mainte- 
ill. breeding is become almoſt proverbjal- non, he performed tolerably well in 
ly the characteriſtic of a ſcholar; nor the deſpicable pieces ot Scarron, which 


th, Boule it be expected, that he who is * are now deſervedly forgotten even in 
oler. deeply attentive to an abſtruſe ſcience, * the provinces.” 
dil. or who employs any of the three great As every condition of life, and every 
| faculties of the ſoul, the memory, the turn of mind, has {ome peculiar temp- 
dig. imagination, or the judgment, in the tation and propenſity to evil, let not 15 
nded clole purſuit of their ſeveral objects, man of uprightneſs and honeſty, be mo- 
his ſhould have ſtudied. 3 of form roſe and ſurly in his 2 of virtue; 
that and ceremony, and be equally able to let not him, whoſe delicacy and pene- 
oach ſhine at a route and in the ſchools. That tration diſcern with diſguſt thoſe imper- 
vays the bow of a chronologer, and the com- fections in others from which he himſelf 
roice pliment of an attronomer, ſhould be im- is not free, indulge perpetual -peevith- 
pla- proper and uncouth, cannot be thought neſs and diicontent; nor let learning and 
nded ſtrange to thoſe who duly conſider the knowledge be pleaded as an excule for 
ez if narrowneſs of our faculties, and the im- not condeſcending to the common of- 
an- | 1 of attaining univerſal excel- fices and duties of civil life: for as no 
ene: man ſhould be Well. bred at the expence 


Equally excuſeable, for the ſame rea- of his Virtue, no man ſhould pract ie vir- 
{ons, are that abſence of mind, and that tue fo as to deter others from Imitation, 
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SOLA $IBT, SEMPER LONGAM INCOMITATA VIDETVUR 


Ak VIA M onnmenmmencs 


IM FM ALON, | Ko 
TO WANDER IN HER SLEEP, TARO“ WAYS UNKNOWN, 
GUILELESS AND DARK. | Se 


DarDzx. 


EWTON, whoſe power of in- The human mind does not, indeed, 
veſtigating. nature few will deny appear to have any power equal to ſuch 
to haye been ſuperior to their own, con- an effect; for the ideas conceived in 
felſes, that he cannot account for gravi- dreams without the intervention of ſen- 
ty, the firſt principle of his ſyſtem, as a ſible objects, are much more perfect and 
property communicable to matter; or ſtrong than can be formed at other times 
| conceive the phenomena ſuppoſed to be by the utmoſt effort of the moſt lively 
| the effects of ſuch a principle, to be imagination: and it can ſcarce be ſup- 
otherwiſe produced, than by the imme- poſed, that the mind is mere vigorous 
diate and perpetual influence of the AL- when we fleep than when we are awake; 
MIGHTY : and, perhaps, thoſe who eſpecially if it Be true, as I have before 
molt attentively conſider the phenomena remarked, that ,* in ſleep the power of 
of the moral and natura} world, will be memory is wholly ſuſpended, and the 
moſt inclined to admit the agency of in- underſtanding is employed only about 
viſible being. ſſuch objects as preſent themſelves, 
In dreams, the mind appears to be © without comparing the paſt with the 
wholly paſſivez for dreams are ſo far * preſent;* except we Judge of the ſoul 
from being the effect of a voluntary ef- by a maxim which ſome deep philoſo- 
fort, that we neither know of what we phers have held concerning horſes, that 
Fall dream, nor whether we ſhall dream when the tail is cut off, the reſt of the 
A all. CS He | members become _ ttrong. : 2 
FS: „ 


— 
- 
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In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are con- 
ceived which material objects do not ex- 


cite; and which the force of imagina- 


tion, exerted by a voluntary effort, can- 
not form: but the mind of the lunatic, 
beſides being impreſied with the images 
of things that do not fall under the cog- 
. nizance of his ſenſes, is prevented from 
receiving correſponding images from 

_ thoſe that do. When the viſionary mo- 
narch looks round upon his cloaths 


which he has decorated with the ſpoils - 


df his bed, his mind does not conceive 
the ideas of rags and ftraw, but of vel- 


vet, embroidery, and gold ; and when he 


gazes at the bounds of his cell, the 
image impreſſed upon his mind is not 
that of a naked wall which incloſes an 
area of ten feet ſquare z but. vainſcot, 
and painting, and tapeſtry, the bounds 
of a ſpacious apartment adorned with 
magnificent furniture, and crouded with 
ſplendid dependants. | 
Of the lunatic it is alſo univerſally 
true, that his underſtanding is perverted 
to evils, which a mere perverſion of the 
underſtanding does not neceſſarily imply; 
he either fits torpid in deſpair, or is buſi- 
ed in the contrivance or the execution of 
miſchief, But if lunacy is ultimately 
produced by mere material cauſes, it is 
difficult to ſhew, why miſery or malevo- 
lence ſhould always be complicated with 
abſurdity; why madneſs ſhould not 
ſometimes produce inſtances of frantic 
and extravagant kindneſs, of a benevo- 
lent purpoſe formed upon erroneous 


principles and purſued by ridiculous 


means, and of an honeſt and harmleſs 
chearfulneſs ariſing from the fancied fe- 
licity of others. n | 
= | A lunatic is, indeed, ſometimes mer- 
13 ry; but the merry lunatic is never kind; 
. his ſport is always miſchief; and miſ- 
chief is rather aggravated than atoned 
by wantonnels ; his diſpoſition is always 


evil in proportion to the height of his 


phrenzy : and upon this occaſion it may 
6s remarked, that if every approach to 
madneſs is a deviation to ill, every de- 


viation to il} may be conſidered as an 


| approach to madneſs. MELT. 
Among other unaccountable pheno- 
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and his reaſoning ſtrong. 


mena in lunacy, is the invincible abſur- _ 
6-1 - _  dity of opinion with reſpe& to ſome ſin- 
= > gle object, while the mind operates with 
it's full vigour upon every other: it 
ſometimes happens, that when this ob- 
jet is preſented to the mind, Reaſon is 


thrown quite out of her ſeat, and the 
perverhon of the underſtanding tor 3 
time becomes general; but ſometimes it 


ſtill continues to be perverted but in part, 


and the abſurdity itſelf is defended with 
all the force of regular argumentation, 
A. molt extraordinary inſtance of this 
kind may now be communicated to the 
public, without injury to a good man, 
or a good cauſe which he ſucceſsfully 
maintained. 1 
Mr. Simon Browne, a diſſenting teach. 
er of exemplary life and eminent in- 
tellectual abilities, after having been 
ſome time ſeized with melancholy, deſi. 
ed from the duties of his function, and 
could not be perſuaded to join in any a& 
of worſhip either puplic or private. His 
friends often urged him to account for 
this change in his conduct, at which they 
expreſſed the.utmoſt grief and aftoniſh. 
ment; and after much importunity he 
told them, that he had fallen under 
the ſenſible diſpleaſure of God, who had 
cauſed his rational foul gradually to 
iſh, and left him only an aninal life 
in common with brutes; that it was, 
therefore, prophane for him to pray, and 
incongruous to be preſent at the prayers 
of others. | a 
In this opinion, however abſurd, he 
was inflexible, at a time when all the 
powers of his mind ſubſiſted in their full 
vigour, when his conceptions were clear, 
Being once importuned to ſay grace 
at the table of a fend, he excuſed him. 
ſelf many times; hut the requeſt being 
ſtill repeated, and the company kept 
ſtanding, he diſcovered evident tokens of 
diſtreſs, and after ſome irreſolute geſ- 


tures and heſitation, expreſſed with great 


fervor this ejaculation—* Moſt merci- 
ful and Almighty God, let thy Spirit, 


_ © which moved upon the face of the wa- 


© ters when there was no light, deſcend 
© upon me; that from this darkneſs 


there may riſe upa man to praiſe thee! 


But the moſt aſtoniſhing proof both 


of his intellectual excellence and defect, 


is . A defence of the Religion of Na- 
© ture and the Chriſtian Revelation, 


' © anſwer to Tindal's Chriſtianity as old 


© as the Creation,” and his dedication 


of is to the late queen, The book is 


univerſally allowed to be the beſt which 
that controverſy produced, and the dedie 
cation is as follows ; 
: Ie Fae MADAN; 


* 
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 MADANy | 
O all the extraordinary things that 
have been tendered to your royal 
hands ſince your firſt happy arrival in 
Britain, it may be boldly ſaid, what now 
beſpeaks your majelty's acceptance is 
the chief. f „„ 
Not in itſelf indeed; it is a trifle un- 
worthy your exalted rank, and what will 
hardly prove an 8 amuſement 
to one of your majeſty*s deep penetra- 
tion, exact judgment, and fine taſte. 


But on account of the author, who is 
the firſt being of the kind, and yet with- 


out a name. 
He was once a man; and of ſome 
little name; but of no worth, as his pre- 
ſent unparrelleled caſe makes but too 
manifeſt; for by the immediate hand 
of an avenging God, his very thinking 
ſuhſtance has for more than ſeven years 
been continually waſting away, till it is 
wholly periſhed out of him, if it be not 
utterly come to nothing. None, no not 
the leaſt remembrance of it's very ruins, 
remains, not the ſhadow of an idea is 
left, nor any ſenſe that, ſo much as one 
fingle- one, perfect or imperfect, whole 
or diminiſhed, ever did appear to a inind 
within him, or was perceived by it. 
Such a preſent from ſuch a thing, 


| however worthleſs in itſelf, may not be 
wholly unacceptable to your majeſty, 


the author being ſuch as hiſtory cannot 
parallel: and if the fact, which is real 
and no fiction, nor wrong conceit, ob- 
tains credit, it muſt be recorded as the 
moſt memorable, and indeed aſtoniſhing, 
event in the reign of George the Se- 
cond, that a tract compoſed by ſuch a 
thing was preſented to the illuſtrious 
Carolinez his royal conſort needs not be 


added; fame, if I am not miſinformed, 


will tell that with pleaſure to all ſuc- 
ceeding times. 5 

He has been informed, that your ma- 
jeſty's piety is as genuine and eminent, 
as your excellent qualities are great 
and conſpicuous. This can, indeed, be 
truly known to the great Searcher of 
hearts only; He alone who can look into 


them, can diſcern if they are ſihcere, and 


the main intention correſponds with the 


appearance; and your majeſi cannot 
take it amiſs, if ſuch an author hints, 
that His ſecret approbation is of infinite - 
. greater value than the commendation 
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of men, who may be eaſily miſtaken, and 


are too apt to flatter their ſuperiors. _ 
But if he has been told the truth, 
ſuch a caſe as his will certainly ſtrike 
your -majeſty with aftoniſhment, and 
may raiſe that commiſeration in your 
royal breaſt which he has in vain en- 
deavoured to excite in thoſe of his 
friends; who, by the moſt unreaſonable 
and ill-founded conceit in the world, 
have imagined that a thinking being 
could for ſeven years together live a 
| ſtranger to it's own powers, exerciſes, 
operations and ſtate, and to what the 
great God has been doing in it and to it, 
If your majeſty, in your molt retired. 
addreſs to the KING of kings, ſhould 
think ; ſo ſingular a caſe, you may, 
perha|s,#make it your devout! requelt, 
that the reign of your beloved ſovereign 
and conſort may be. renowned to all 
oſterity by the recovery of a ſou} now 
in the utmoſt ruin, the reſtoration of 
one utterly loft at preſent amongſt men. _ 
And ſhould this t᷑aſe affect your royal 
breaſt, you will recommend it to the 
pi-ty and prayers of all the truly devout 
who have .the honour to be known to 
your majeſty : many ſuch doubtleſs there 
are; though courts are not uſually the 
places where the devout reſort, or where 
devotion reigns. And it is not impro- 
bable, that multitudes of the pious 
throughout the land may take a caſe to 
heart, that under your majeſty's pa- 
tronage comes thus recommended. 
Could ſuch a favour as this reſtora- 
tion be obtained from Heaven by the 
prayers of your majeſty, with what a 
tranſport 2 gratitude would the reco- 
vered being throw himſelf at your ma- 
jeſty's feet; and, adoring the Driving 
PowER and GRACE, profeſs himſelf, 
Madam, | | 3 
Vour majeſty's moſt obliged 
| | And dutiful ſervant.ꝰ 


This dedication, which is no where 
fceble or abſurd, but in the places where 
the object of his phrenzy was immediate 
ly before him, his friends found meang 
to ſuppreſs ; wiſely conſidering, that a 
book to which it ſhould be prefixed 
would certainly be condemned without 
examination; for few would have requir- 
ed ſtronger evidence of it's inutility, than 
that the author, by his dedication, ap- 
peared to be mad, The copy, however, 

„ „ 
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was preſerved, and has been tranſcribed 


into the blank leaves before one of the 
books which is now in the library of a 


friend to this undertaking, who is not 


leſs diſtinguiſhed by his merit than his 
8 | | \ 
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rank, and who recommended it as x 
literary curioſity, which was in danger 
of being loſt for want of a repoſitory in 
which it might be preſerved. 
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; PRACIPUA TAMEN F3us 1 COMMOVENDA MISERATIONE VIRTUS, vr QUIDAM 
IN HAC EUM PARTE OMNIBUS EJUSDEM OPERIS AUTORIBUS FREFERANT, 


QuinTIL1ax, 


Mis GREAT EXCELLENCE WAS IN MOVING COMPASSION, WITH RESPECT To 
| WHICH MANY GIVE HIM THE FIRST PLACE OF ALL THE WRITERS OF THAT 


KIND. 
TO TRE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, p f | : 2 

I is uſual for ſcholars to lament, 
I with indifcriminating regret, the de- 
_ waſtationscommitted on ancient libraries, 
_ by accident and time, by ſuperſtition, 
ignorance, and gothiciſm: but the loſs 
is very far from being in all caſes equal- 
ly irreparable, as the want of ſome kinds 
of books may be much more eafily ſup- 
plied than that of others. By the in- 
terruption that ſometimes happens in 
the ſucceſſion of philoſophical opinions, 
the mind is emancipated from tradi- 
tionary ſyſtems, recovers it's native elaſ- 
ticity which had been benumbed by 


cuſtom, begins to examine with free. 
treſh vigour, and to follow 


dom a 

truth inſtead of authority, The loſs of 

_ writings, therefore, in which reaſoning 

is concerned, is not, perhaps, ſo great 

an evil to mankind, as of thoſe which 
deſcribe characters and facts. 

To be deprived of the laſt books of 
Livy, of the ſatires of Archilochus, and 
the camedies of Menander, is a greater 
misfortune to the republic of literature, 
than if the logic and the phyſics of Ariſ- 
tot le had never deſcended to poſterity. 

Two of your predeceſſors, Mr. Ad- 
venturer, of great judgment and genius, 


very juſtly thought that they ſhould | 


adorn their lucubrations by publiſhing, 

one of them a fragment of ny 5 
and the other an old Grecian hymn. 
to the goddeſs Health: and, indeed, 
I conceive it to be a very important 
uſe of your paper, to bring into com- 
mon light thoſe beautiful remains of 
ancient art, which by their preſent fitua- 
tion are deprived of that univerſal ad- 
miration they ſo juftly deſerve, and are 
only the ſecret enjoyment of a few cu« 


3 
' 


© uninterrupted harmony.“ 


f 


rious readers. In imitation, therefore, 


of the examples I have juſt mentioned, 


I ſhall ſend you, for the inſtruction and 


entertainment of your readers, a frag- 
ment of Simonides and of Menander. 
Simonides was celebrated by the an- 
cients for the ſweetneſs, correctneſs, and 
purity of his ſtyle, and his irreſiſtible 
{kill in moving the paſſions. It is a ſuf. 
ficient panegyric that Plato often men- 
tions him with approbation. Dionyſius 
places him among thoſe poliſhed writers, 
who excel] © in a ſmooth volubility, and 
© flow on, like plenteous and peren- 
© nial rivers, in a-courſe of even and 
It is to this excellent critic that we 
are indebted for the preſervation of the 
following paſſage, the tenderneſs and 
elegance of which ſcarcely: need bepoint- 
ed out to thoſe who have taſte and ſen- 
ſibility. Danae, being by her merci- 
leſs father incloſed in a cheſt and thrown 


into the ſea with her child, the poet 


proceeds thus far to relate her diſtreſs— 


Orte Xaprant bv Judas 215420 
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the cheſt as to threaten to overſet it, ſhe 
threw her arms fondly around Perſeus, 
and ſaid, the tears trickling down her 
cheeks O my ſon, what ſorrows do 


+ I undergo! But thou art wrapt in a 


deep ſlumber; thou ſleepeſt ſoundly 
« like a ſucking child, in this joyleſs 
« habitation, in this dark and dreadful 
« night, lighted only by the glimmer- 
« ings of the moon ! Covered with thy 
purple mantle, thou regardeſt not the 
« waves that daſh around thee, nor the 
« whiſtling of the winds. O thou beau- 
© teous babe! if thou wert ſenſible of 
« this calamity, thou wouldſt bend thy 
tender ears to my complaints. Slee 

on, I beſeech thee, O my child! Sleep 


- © with him, O ye billows! and ſleep 


© likewiſe my diſtreſs!” 

Thoſe who would form a full idea of 
the delicacy of the Greek, ſhould atten- 
tively conſider the following happy imi- 
tation of it, which, I have reaſon to be- 
lieve, is not ſo extenſively known or ſo 
warmly admired as it ought to be; and 
which, indeed, far excels the original. 

The poet, having pathetically painted 
a great princeſs taking leaye of an at- 
fectionate huſband on his death-bed, 
and endeavouring afterwards to comfort 
her inconſolable family, adds the fol- 
lowing particular „ 


His conatibus occupata, ocellos 
Guttis Iucidulis adbuc madentes 
Convertit, puerum ſopore vinttum_ 
ya nutrix placido fink fovebat : 
© Dormis," iquit, * O miſelle, nec te 
Vultus exanimes, filentiumque 
Per longa atria commovent, nec ullo 
Fratrum tangeris, aut meo dolore ; 
© Nec ſentiz patre deſtitutus illo, 
© Quigeſtans genibuſve brachiove, 
© Aut fermans lepi tuam logualam, 
Lecum mille modit ineptiebat. 
Tu dermis, volitantgue gui ſolebant 
© Riſus, in roſeis tuis labellis. 
© Dormi, parwule! nec mali dolores 
Qui matrem cruciant tuæ quietis 
© Rumpant ſamnia.— Quando, quando, tales 
© Redibunt oculis meis ſopores !* „ 


Thecontraſt berwixt the inſenſibility of 
the infant and the agony of the mother; 
her obſerying that the child is unmoved 


with what was moſt likely to affect him, 


the ſorrows of his little brothers, the 
many mournful counte nances, and the 
diſmal filence that reigned throughout 
the court; the circumſtances of the fa- 
ther playing with the child on his knees 
or in his arms, and teaching him to 
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ſpeak; are ſuch delicate maſter-ſtrokes 
of nature and parental tenderneſs, as 
ſhew the author is intimately acquainted 
with the human heart, and with thoſe. 
little touches of paſlion that are beſt cal- 
culated to move it. The affectionate 
wiſh of © dormi, parvule l' is plainly 
imitated from the fragment of Si- 
monides z but the ſudden exclamation 
that follows When, O when thall I 
« ſleep like this infant!* is entirely the 
property of the author, and worthy of, 
though not excelled by, any of the an- 
cients. It is making the moſt artful 
and the moſt ſtriking uſe of the ſlumber 


of the child, to aggravate and heighten 


by compariſon the reſtleſſneſs of the mo- 
ther's ſorrow z it is the fineſt and frongelt 
way of ſaying—“ My grief will never 
© ceaſe,* that has ever been uſed. I 
think it not exaggeration to affirm, that 
in this little poem are united the pa- 
thetic of Euripides and the elegance of 
Catullus. It affords a judicious exam- 
ple of the manner in which the ancients 
ought to be imitated ; not by uſing their 
expreſſions and epithets, which is the 
common method, but by catching a por- 
tion of their ſpirit, and adapting their 
images and ways of thinking to new 
ſubjects. The generality of thoſe wha 


have propoſed Catullus for their pat- 


tern, even the beſt of the modern Latin 
poets of Italy, ſeem to think they have 
accompliſhed their deſign, by introduc- 
ing many florid diminutives, ſuch as 


© tenellula,* and *columbula :* but there 


is a purity and ſeverity of ſtyle, a tem- 
perate and auſtere manner in Catullus, 
which nearly reſembles that of his co- 
temporary Lucretius, and is happily co- 
E by the author of the poem which 
has produced theſe reflections. When- 
ever, therefore, we fit down to compoſe, 
we ſhould aſk ourſelves in the words of 
Longinus a little altered How would 
© Homeror Plato, Demoſthenes or Thu- 
© cydides, have expreſſed themſelves on 
* this occaſion; allowing for the altera- 
© tion of our euſtoms, and the different 
* idioms of our reſpective languages? 
This would be following the ancients, - 
without tamely treading in their foot - 
ſteps; this would be making the ſame 


glorious uſe of them that Racine has 


done of Euripides in his Phædra and 
Iphigenia, and that Milton has done of 


the Prometheus of Eſchylus in the cha- 


racter of Satan. | 
If you ſhould happen not to lay 2 
e I 
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this eee the refuſe of your cor- 
reſpondence, as 2 pedantry 
and a blind fondneſs for antiquity; or 
rather, if your readers can endure the 
fight of ſo much Greek, though ever ſo 

| | | eg 
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"OF TIME, 
THE SCURF IS WORN AWAY OF £ 


NO SPECK IS LEFT OF THEIR MABITUAL STAINS, 
BUT THE PURE ATHER OF THESOUL REMAINS, 
Fo | 8 


o THE ADVENTURER, 
„„ Nee 
'OTHING ſooner quells the ri- 
diculous triumph of human vanity 
than reading thoſe paſſages of the greateſt 
writers, in which they ſeem deprived of 
that noble ſpirit that inſpires them in 
other parts; and where, inſtead of in- 
vention and grandeur, we meet with no- 
ting but flatneſs and inſipidity. | 
15 The pain I have felt in SIE a 
lofty genius: thus fink beneath itſelf, has 


often made me wiſh, that theſe unwor- 


thy ſtains could be blotted from their 
works, and leave them perfe& and im- 
 maculate. | | | 
I ent to bed a few nights ago, full 
' of theſe thoughts, and cloſed the even- 
ing, as I frequently do, with reading a 
few lines in Virgil. . I accidentally 


opened that part of the fixth book, where 


Alnchiſes recounts to his ſon the va- 
rrious methods of purgation which the 
foul undergoes in the next world, to 
cleanſe it from the filth it has contracted 
by it's connection with the body, and to 
deliver the pure etherial eſſence from the 
vicious tincture of mortality. This was 
ſo much like my evening's ſpeculation, 
that it inſenſibly mixed and incorporated 
with it, and as ſoon as »I fell afleep, 
formed itſelf into the following dream. 
I found myſelf in an inſtant in the 
midſt of a temple which was built with 
all that magnificent ſimplicity that diſ- 
tinguiſhes the productions of the an- 
cients. At the eaſt end was raiſed an 
- altar, on each fide of which ſtood a 
prieſt, who ſeemed preparing to ſacrifice. 
On the altar was Eid a fire, from 
which aroſe the brighteſt flame I had 
ever beheld.” The ght which it diſ- 
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Attic ; Imay perhaps, trouble you again 
with a few 45 ver on the — 

of Menander. | 
I am, Mr, Adventurer, yours, 
WB inner PALEAOPHILU9, 


22 LABEM, PURUMQUE RELIQUIT. 
ATHERIUM SENSYMy\ATQUE AURAL SINPLICIS IGNEM« 


©, Vircir, 


ACH COMMITTED CRIME 
 Daypen, 


penſed e xhough remarkably ſtrong and 
clear, was not quivering and dazzling, 
but ſteady and uniform, and diffuſed a 
purple radiance through the whole edi- 
fice, not unlike the firſt appearance of 
the morning. i By 
While I flood fixed in admiration, my 
attention was awakened by the blaſt of 
a trumpet that ſhook the whole temple; 
but it carried a certain ſweetneſs in it's 
ſound, which mellowed and tempered 
the natural ſhrillneſs of that inſtrument. 
After it had ſounded thrice, the being 
who blew it, habited according to the 
deſcription of Fame by the ancients, 
iſſued a proclamation to the following 
purpoſe—* By command of Apollo and 
© the Mules, all who have ever made 
© any pretenſions to fame by their writ- 
« ings, are enjoined to ſacrifice upon 
© the altar in this temple, thoſe parts of 
© their works which have hitherto been 
preſerved to their infamy, that 
names may deſcend ſpotleſs and un- 
© ſullied to poſterity. For this purpoſe. 
Ariſtotle and Longinus are appointed 
© chief prieſts, who are to ſee that no 
© improper oblations are made, and no 
© proper ones concealed; and for the 
© more eaſy performance of this office, 
© they are allowed to chuſe as their aſ- 
* ſiſtants whomſoever they ſhall think 
« worthy the function. 3 
As ſoon as this proclamation was 
made, I turned my eyes with inexpreſſi- 
ble delight towards the two prieſts; but 
was ſoon robbed of the pleaſure of look- 
ing at them by a crowd of people run- 
ning up to offer their ſervice. Thele I 
found to be a groupe of French critics; 


but their offers were rejected by both 
prieſts with the utmoſt indignation, and 
their whole works were thrown * | — 
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der altar, and reduced to aſhes in an inſtant. 
choſe, with a few others, Horace and 
vintilian from among the Romans, 


principal aſſiſtants. . 
The firſt who came forward with his 
offering, by the loftineſs of his demeanor, 
was ſoon diſcovered to be Homer. He 
xpproached the altar with great majeſty, 
2nd delivered to Longinus thoſe parts 
of his Odyſſey which have been cenſured 
2s ' 9 ˙äü 0 fictions ind the ridicu- 
bus narratives of old age. Longinus 
was preparing for the ſacrifice, but ob- 
krving that Ariſtotle did not ſeem wil- 


nd ling to afſiſt him in the office, he return- 
84 ed them to the venerable old bard with 
d a reat deference, ſaying, that they were 
di- indeed the tales of old age, but it was 
of the old age of Homer. 5 
: Virgil appeared next, and approached 
my the altar with a modeſt dignity in his 
of gait and countenance peculiar to him- 
les elf; and, to the ſurprize of all, commit- 
t's ted his whole ZEneid to the flames. But 
red it was immediately reſcued 1 Ro- 
nt. mans, whom I found to be Tucca and 
ng Varius, who ran with precipitation to the 
he altar, delivered the poem from deſtruc- 
ts, non, and carried off the author between 
ng them, repeating that 2 boaſt of 
nd about forty lines at the beginning of 
de the third Georgie 
it- | 8 2 
on ——Tentanda via ft; qua me queque poſſim 
of Tulere bumro, Feb Grim V i. 45.99 
en Primus ego in patriam mecum, &. 
a After him moſt of the Greek and Ro- 
os. man authors proceeded to the altar, and 
7 lurrendered with great modeſty and hu- 
5 mility the moſt faulty part of their works. 
* One circumſtance was obſervable, that 
he the ſacrifice always increaſed in propor- 
* tion as the author had ventured to de- 
75 vate from a judicious imiration” of Ho- 
nk mer. The Jatter Roman authors, who 
ſeemed almoſt to have loſt ſight of him, 
oy made ſo large offerings, that ſome of 
* their works, which were before very vo- 
1 lumnious, ſunk into the compaſs of a 
© vimentin 0s nn Lace 
1. It gave me the higheſt ſatis faction to 
1 ſee Philoſophy thus cleared from erro- 


| neous principles, Hiſtory © purged of 

l od; betry of fuſtian, and no- 
thing left in each but Genius, Senſe, 

nd | 2 4+ 

he and Truth, V 


'The two prieſts then looked round, and 


2nd Adidiſon from the Engliſh, as their 


The poet replied, that as thoſe pieces 
were unworthy to be preſerved, he ſh 


Tom Dutfey, Etherege, Wycherley, 
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I marked with particular attention 
the ſeveral offerings of the muſt eminent 
Engliſh writers. Chaucer gave up his 


obſcenity, and then delivered his works 


to Dryden, to clear them from the rub- 
biſh that encumbered them. Dryden 
executed his taſk with great addreſs, 
© a1 J, as Addiſon ſays of Virgil in his 


Georgics, * toſſed about his dung with 
© an air of gracefulneſs:* he not only 


repaired the injuries of time, but threw 
in a thouſand new graces. He then ad- 


vanced towards the altar himſelf, and 
delivered up a large pacquet, which con- 
tained many plays, and ſome poems. 
The pacquet had a label affixed to it, 
- which bore this inſeription “ To Pa- 


© verty /, | FER 

Shakeſpeare carried to the altar a long 
ſtring of puns, marked The Tafte of 
the Age, a ſmall parcel] of bombaſt, 


and a pretty large bundle of incorre&- 


neſs. Notwithſtanding the ingenuous 
air with which he made this offering, 
ſome aſſociates at the altar accuſed him 
of concealing certain pieces, and men- 
tioned the London Prodigal, Sir Thomas 
Cromwell, The Yorkſhire Tragedy, &c. 


ould 
ſee them conſumed to aſhes, with great 


pleaſure; but that he was wholly inno- 


cent of their original. The two chief 


prieſts interpoſed in this diſpute, and 


diſmiſſed the poet with many compli- 
ments; Longinus obſerving, that the 
pieces in queſtion could not poſſibly be 
his, for that the failings of Shakeſpeare 


were like thoſe of Homer, whole ge- 


nius, whenever it ſubſided, might be 


compared to the ebbing of the ocean, 


which left a mark upon it's ſhores, to 


ſhew to what a height it was ſometimes 
carried. Ariſtotle concurred in this opi- 


nion; and added, that although Shake- 
ſpeare was quite ignorant of that exact 
c=conomy of the ſtage, which is ſo re- 
markable in the Greek writers, yet the 
mere ſtrength of his genius had in many 
points carried him infinitely beyond 


them. 


Milton gave up a few errors in his 
Paradiſe Loſt, and the ſacrifice was at- 
tended with great decency by Addiſon. 
Otway and Rowe threw their comedies 
upon the altar, and. Beaumont and 
Fletcher the two lait ads of many of 
their pieces. They were followed by- 


7 

1 

1 
Fi 
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and ſeveral other dramatic writers, who 
made ſuch large contributions, that they 
ſet the altar in a blaze. I - 
Among theſe I was ſurprized to fee 


an author, with much. politeneſs in his 


behaviour, aud ſpirit in his countenance, 
tottering under an unwieldy burden. 
As be e e diſcovered him to 
be Sir Jo 

but ſmile, when, on his committing his 
heavy load to the flames, it proved to 
be his Skill in Architecture. Wo 
Pope advanced towards Addiſon, and 
delivered with great humility thoſe lines 
written expressly againſt him, fo re- 
. markable for their excellence and their 
cruelty, repeating this couplet— 


Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoe er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe! 


The ingenvous critic inſiſted on his 
taking them again. For,” ſaid he, © my 
© aſſociates at the altar, particularly 
Horace, would never permit a line of 


* ſo excellent a faririſt to be conſumed. 


The many compliments paid me in 
"c other parts of your works, amply 
's "compenſate for this ſlight indignity. 


© Ani be aſſured, that no little pique or 
© miſunderſtanding ſhall ever make me 
© a foe to genius. Pope bowed in ſome 
confuſion, and promiſed to ſubſtitute a a 
fiftitious name at leaſt, which was all 


that was left in his power. He then re- 

tired, after having made a ſacrifice of 

à little pacquet of Antitheſes, and ſome 
parts of his Tranſlation of Homer. 


During the courſe of theſe oblations, 


w was charmed with. the candour, de- 
cency, and judgment, with which all 
the prieſts diſcharged their different 
functions. They behaved with ſuch 


dignity, that it reminded me of thoſe 
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reer y1Us 'ET SCELER ATUS ZODEM, by g Oyiv. 
"THUS WAS THE FATHER PIOVS TO A CRIME» 


| K is contended by thoſe who reject 


Chriſtianity, that if Revelation had 
been neceſſary. as a rule of life to man- 
Eind, it would hav: been univerſal; and 
-they are upon this principle compelled 
to affiim that only to be a rule of life 

© which is univerſally known. 


+ 


But no rule of life is univerſally. 
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n Vanbrugh; and could not 


ages, when the offices 7, nine 
centered in the ſame peric. Vin whom a 
ever any of the aſſiltants we: 235 covered 1 
in any particular circumftaric-. -y 4, have bet 
plied to Ariſtotle, who tte wh, regarded 
buſineſs in an inſtant. amen 
But the reflections When (9; which it 
ſcene produced, were |: 14 millions, 
by a tumultuous noiſe at the at ot to all. 
temple; when ſuddenly 2 rude {| eyes ag 
terate multitude ruſhed in, by T1, however 
dal, Morgan, Chubb, and BU brug, inst f 
The chiefs, whole. countenas v either A 
impreſſed with rage which art cc. t of 
conceal, forced their way to the altar, Prelcrvp! 
and amidſt the joyful acclamations « corruptec 
their followers threw a, large volume ©" an 
into the fire, But the triumph was ſhort, Wh kreltz! 
and joy and acclamation gave way to thoſe wht 
filence and aſtoniſhment: the volume y 908" e 
unhurt in the midſt of the fire; and, a icht fi 
the, flames played innocently about it, . n tds 
could diſcover; written,in letters of go, cent, 
the words, T HE BIBLE. Ar spule 
inſtant my ears were raviſh-d with the erery oth 
ſound of more than mortal mul: x. e — 
companying a hymn ſung by inriſhle aber 
beings of which 1 1 required 
following verſes ü- viood, 
.*. The,words of the LORD are pure It hap 
words; even as the ſilver, which in the e in 
.* earth is tried, and purified ſeven times Ma the 
323 i > porttl v4 he had b 
© More to be deſired are they than of his cc 
© gold; yea, than much fine gold: ſweets Fucceed t 
4. alſo. than honey, and the koney-comb. WW" lon, : 
The united melody of inſtrument empire ( 
and voices, which farmed à concert ſo owt. 
exquiſite, that, as Milton ſays, it i athe 
might create a ſoul under the ribs of WF there 
„death, threw me into uch extalic, WW 1.90 
that I was awakened, by that vioknce, WW "a w 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervent, 33 
) cn 
| N KEE fſife 
derived 
| have 
an abo 
| der wit 
* #78 by thy 
; 2 Cpt ir 
{<2 : Oiders 
known, except the dictates of conſcienct. v next « 
With reſpect to particular actions, o, to d 
ag : | eaſed, 
nion determines. whether they are g. 7 
or ill z and canſcience approves or dilp- f er 


proves, in conſequence. of this dete, 
mination, , whether it be in favour of 
truth or falſhood. Nor can the. err 
of conſcience be always imputed to! 

he Red I „„ einn 


lemand o 


yed ſo | 


giminal neglect of enquiry: thoſe by 
vom a ſyſtem of moral truths was dif- 
covered through the gloom of paganiſm, 
have been confidered as prodigies, and 
regarded by ſucceſſive ages with aſto- 
niſkment and admiration; and that 
which immortalized one among many 
millions, can ſcarce be thought poſſible 
to all. Men do not uſually ſhut their 
eſes againſt their immediate intereſt, 
however they may be thought to wink 
wainſt their duty; and fo little does 
ether appear to be diſcoverable by the 
icht of nature, that where the Divine 
Preſcription has either been witheld or 


ns of | 

lune cruel, and error has armed virtue againſt 

ſhort kerſelf; miſery has been cultivated by 
3 


ay to thoſe who have not incurred guilt; and 


1 might ſtill have been wretched. 


tu. In the reign of Yamodin the Mag- 
- 1; cent, the kingdom of Golconda was 
—_ depopulated by a peſtilence; and after 
th the RY "ery other attempt to propitiate the gods 
3 had failed; it was believed, according to 
ride ee ſuperſtition of the country, that they 
Baſe!” 3 the lucrifice of a virgin of royal 
a * | | 
t happened that at this time there was 


0 1 no virgin of the royal blood, but Ta- 
time a the daughter of Yamodin, whom 
* he had betrothed to one of the princes 
; than of his court, A that he ſhould 
. WFvcceed to che throne; tor Vamodin had 


ſweeter 
comb. 


50 ſon, and he Was not willing that his 
empire ſhould deſcend to a woman. 


bon 0 Vamodin conſidered himſelf not leſs 
s, „ be father of his people than of Tamira; 
ris of PN, therefore, with whatever reluctance, 
\taes etermined to redeem the life of the 
lence, mblic with that of the individual. He 
ot, 6 protirated himſelf in the temple, and in- 


faked his principal idol as the fountain 
life From thee,” {aid he, I have 
derixec my being, and the life 'which 
| have propagated is thine: "Whit. I 


'RITOs 


Jo. am about to reftore it, let me remem- 

eich gratitude, that I poſſeffed it 

FE by thy bounty; and let thy meroy ac- 

cept ix as a ranſum for my people 

. Orders were given tor the ſacrifice on 

ſcience e next day, and Tamira was permit- 

185 opi⸗ td to diſpoſe of the interval as ſie 
reg pleaſed, She received the intimation of 

r dilap- father's pleaſure without much ſur- 

deter- ie; becauſe, as ſhe knew the cuſtom 

our of FP" ber country, ſhe ſcarce hoped that the 

» error mand of her life would have been de- 

ed to 4 


ed ſo long: ſhe fortified herſelf againſt 
criminal 7 | 5 


— 
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corrupted, ſuperſtition has rendered piety 


though all men had been innocent, they 


- the terrors of death, by anticipating the 


honours that would be paid to her me- 


mory; and had juſt triumphed over the 
defire of lie, when, upon perceiving her 
lover enter the apartment, ſhe Joſt her 
fortitude in' a moment, and burſt into 
teurse- 1 
When they were alone, after his eyes 
had, like her's, overflowed with ſilent 
ſorrow, he took her hand, and with a 
look of inexprethble anxiety and tender- 
neſs told her, that one expedient was 
yet left, by which her life might be pre- 
ſerved; that he had bribed a prieſt to 
his intereſt, by whom the ceremonies of 
marriage might be immediately per- 
formed; that on the morrow, as ſhe would 
be no longer a virgin, the propitiation 
of the gods could not be effected by her 
death; and that her father, though for 
political purpoſes he might appear to he 


diſpleaſed, would yet ſecretly rejoice at 


an event, Which, without his concur- 
rence, had delivered him from the dread- 
ful obligation of ſacrificing an only child, 
through whom he hoped to tranſmit d. 
minion to his poſterity. 


7 
* - 


To this propoſal Tamira, whoſe at- 


tachment to life was now ſtrengthened 
by love, and in whoſe boſom the 'tegret 
of precluded pleaſure had ſucceeded to 
the hope of glory, at length conſented; 
but ſhe conſented with all the timidity, 
reluctance, and confuſion, which are 
produced by a conſciouſneſs of gnilr; 


and the prince himfelf introduced the 


man, who was to accompliſh the pur- 
poſe both of his ambition and his love, 
with apparent tremor and heſitation. 

On the morrow, when the prieſt ſtood 
ready at the altar to receive the victim, 
and the king commanded his daughter 
to he broughtfortly, the prince produced 
her as his wife. Yamodin ſtood ſome 
moments in ſuſpence; and then diſmiſſ- 


ing the afſembly, retired to his palace. 


After having remained about two hours 
in private, he ſent for the prince. © The 
gods, ſaid he, © thongh they continue 


the peſtilence, have yet in mercy re- 


= 

* ſcued my people from the oppreſſion 

© of a tyrant, who appears to conſider 
© the iife 'of millions as nothing in com- 

© petition with the indulgence of his Juſt, 
© his avarice, or his ambition,* Yamo- - 
din then commanded him to be put to 
death, and the ſentence was executed 
the ſame hour. BG 


Tamira now repented in unutrerable 


diſtreſs of a crime, by which the plea- 
OT ns Ggz ſures 
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 ſwer is eaſy. 
The end which conſcience approves 
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- ſures not only of poſſeſſion but hope 


were, precluded; her attachment to lite 
was. broken, by the very means which 
the had taken to preſerve it; and as an 


atonement for the forfeit of her virginity, 


ſhe determined to ſubmit to that law of 
marriage, from which as a princeſs only 
ſhe was exempted, and to throw herſelf 
on the pile by which the body of her 
huſband was »o be conſumed. To this 
her father conſented; their aſhes were 
ſcattered to the winds, and their names 


were forbidden to be repeated. 


If by theſe events it is evident, that 
Yamodin diſcerned no law which would 
have juſtified the preſervation of his 
daughter; and if it is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
his integrity to be vicious, becauſe he 


had leſs power and opportunity to ob- 


tain knowledge than Plato; it will fol- 
low, that, by whatever rule the oblation 


of human facrifice may be condemned, 


the conduct of Vamodin which would 


have produced ſuch ſacrifice was mo- 


rally right, and that of the prince which 
prevented it was morally wrong; that 
the conſent of Tamira to the marriage 
was vicious, and that her ſuicide was 
heroic virtue, though in her marriage 
ſhe concurred with a general law of na- 
ture, and by her death oppoſed it: for 
moral right and wrong are terms that 


are wholly relative to the agent by whom 
the action is performed, and not to the 
action itſelf conſidered abſtractedly, for 


abſtractedly it can. be right or wrong 
only in a natural ſenſe. It appears, there- 
fore, that Revelation is neceſſary to the 


eſtabliſhment even of natural religion, 
and that it is more rational to ſuppoſe 


it has been vouchſafed in part than not 

It may, perhaps, be aſked, of what 
ule then is conſcience as a guide of life, 
ſince in thele inſtances it appears not to 


coincide with the. Divive Law, but to 


oppoſe it; to condemn that which is 
enjoined, and approve that which is 
forbidden: but to this queſtion the an- 


is always good, though ſhe ſometimes 


miſtakes the means: end which Va- 


tajned by human ſacrifice: and the end 


It is by Revelation alone, that virtue 


. of pardon. If this ſun is riſen upon our 
hemiſphere, let us not conſider it only as 
the object of ſpeculation and enquiry; let 


will readily be granted, that no fuch 
moral perfection was ever found among 


Heaven. 


BIT propoſed, was deliverance from 
a peſtilence; but he did not, nor could 
know, that this end was not to be ob. 


which confcience condemns is always 
ill; for the end propoſed by the prince 
was private gain by- public loſs, By 
conicience, then, all men are reſtrained 
from intentional ill, and directed in 
their choice of the end though not of the 
means: it infallibly dire&s us to avoid 
8 but is not intended to ſecure vs 
rom error; it is not, therefore, either 
uſeleſs as a law to ourſelves, nor yet 
ſufficient to regulate our conduct with 
reſpect to others; it may ſting with re. 
morle, but it cannot chear us with hope. 


and happineſs are connected: by Reve- 
lation, * we are led into all truth;' con- 
ſcience is directed to effect it's purpoſe, 
and repentance 1s encouraged by the hope 


us rejoice in it's influence, and walk by 
it's light; regarding” rather with con- 


tempt than indignation, thoſe who are 
only ſolicitous to diſcover why it's ra. 


diance is not farther diffuſed; and wil- 
fully ſhut their eyes againſt it, becauſe 
they ſee others ſtumble to whom it has 
been denied. 


It is not neceſſary to enquire, what 


would be determined at the Great Tribu- 
nal, concerning a heathen who had in eve- 
ry inſtance obeyed the dictates of con- 
ſcience, however erroneous; becauſe it 


men: but it is eaſy to aſcertain the fate 
of thoſe, © who love darknels rather than 
© light, becauſe their deeds are evil; 
who violate the law that has been writ- 
ten upon the heart, and reject that 
which has been offered them from 
ABOVE; who though their fins are 4 
ſcarlet, cavil at the terms on which * 
might be white as ſnow; and thoug 
their iniquities have been multiplied 
without number, revile the hand that 
would blot them from the Regiſter of 
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No XC. SATURDAY, 


' CUM TABULTS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI, 


SEPTE MBER 22, 1753- me 


Hon. 


| BOLD BE THE CRITIC, ZEALOUS TO HIS TRUST, 
LIKE THE TRM JUDGE INEXORABLY JUST. | ” 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


IR, 


| 13 papers of criticiſm which you 


have given to the public, I have re- 
marked a ſpirit of candor and love of 


truth, equally remote from bigotry and 


captioulnels z a juſt diſtribution of praiſe 


amongſt the ancients and the moderns; 


a ſober deference to reputation long 


eltabliſhed, without a blind adoration 


of antiquity ; and a willingneſs to fa- 


vour later performances, without a light 


or puerile fondneſs for novelty. _ 

1 ſhall, therefore, venture to lay be- 
fore you ſuch obſervations as have 
riſen to my mind in the conſideration of 
Virgil's Paſtorals, without any enquiry 
how far my ſentiments deviate from eſta- 
bliſhed rules or common opinions. 

If we ſurvey the ten paſtorals in a 
general view, it will be found that Vir- 
gil can derive from them very little 
claim to the praiſe of an inventor. To 
ſearch into the antiquity of this kind 


of poetry, is not my preſent purpoſe ; 


that it has long ſubſiſted in the eaſt, the 
Sacred Writings ſufficiently inform us; 
and we may conjecture, with great pro- 
bability, that it was ſometimes the de- 


votion and ſometimes the entertainment 
of the firſt generations of mankind, 
Theocritus united elegance with ſim- 


plicity; and taught his ſhepherds to ſing 


with ſo much eaſe and harmony, that 


his countrymen, deſpairing to excel, 
forbore to imitate him; and the Greeks, 


however vain or ambitious, left him in 


| _ poſſeſſion: of the garlands which 


on wood-nymphs had beſtowed upon 
| Virgil, however, taking advantage of 


another language, ventured to copy or 


to rival the Sicilian Bard: he has writ- 
ten with greater ſplendor of dition, and 
elevation of ſentiment: but as the mag- 
nificence of his performances was more, 
the ſimplicity was. leſs; and, perhaps, 


| where excels Theocritus, he ſome- 
himes obtains his ſuperiority by deviat- 


- 


ing from the paſtoral character, and 


performing what Theocritus never at- 


tempted. | | 

Yet, though I would willingly pay 
to Theocritus the honour which is al- 
ways due to an original author, I am far 
from intending to depreciate Virgil, of 
whom Horace juſtly declares, that the- 
rural muſes have appropriated to him 
their elegance and ſweetneſs, and who, 
as he copied Theocritus in bis deſign, 
has reſembled him likewiſe in his ſuc- 
cels ; for, if we except Calphurnius, an 
obſcure author of the lower ages, I 
know not that a ſingle paſtoral was writ- 
ten after him by any poet, till the revi- 
yal of literature, | 

But though his general merit has been 
univerſally acknowledged, I am far from 
thinking all the productions of his rural 
Thalia equally excellent: there is, in- 
deed, in all his paſtorals, a ſtrain of 
ver ſification which it is vain to ſeek in 
any other poet; but if we except the firſt 


and the tenth, they ſeem liable either 


wholly or in part to conſiderable objec- 
tions, | 
© The ſecond, though we ſhould for- 
get the great charge againſt it, which I 
am afraid can never be refuted, might, 


1 think, have periſhed, without any di- 


minution of the praiſe of it's author; for 
I know not that it contains one affect- 
ing ſentiment or pleaſing deſcription, or 
one paſſage that ſtrikes the imagination 
or awakens the paſſions. = 

The third contains a-conteſt between 
two ſhepherds, begun with a quarrel 
of which ſome particulars might well 
be ſpared, carried on with ſprightlineſs- 


and elegance, and terminated at laſt in 


a reconciliation: but, ſurely, whether 
the invectives with which they attack 
each other be true or falſe, they are too 
much degraded from the dignity of pa- 
ſtoral innocence; and inftead of rejoĩicing 
thaf they are both victorious, 1 mould 
not have grieved could they have been 
df — 122 = 2 
Ie poem to Pollis is, indeed, 


heroic! 


vered-than to fill up the poem. 


% 


another kind: it is filled with images at 
once ſplendid and pleaſing, and is ele- 


_ vated with a grandeur of language wor- 
thy of the firſt of Roman poets ; but I am 
not able to reconcile myſelf to the diſ- 
- proportion between the performance and 
the occaſion that produced it: that 


the golden age ſhould return becauſe 
Pollio had a ton, appears fo wild a fic- 


tion, that I am ready to ſuſpect the poet 


of having written for ſome other pur- 


-4 poſe what he took this opportunity of 


producing to the public. 


The fifth contains a celebration of 
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The firſt and the tenth paſtorals, whit. 


ever be determined of the reſt, are (ui. 


Daphnis, which has ſtood to all ſue- 


ceeding ages as the model of paſtoral 
elegies. To deny praiſe to a perform- 


ance which ſo many thouſands have la- 
boured to imitate, would be to judge 


with too little deference for the opinion 
of mankind : yet whoever ſhall read it 
with impartiality, will find that moſt of 
the images are of the mythological 
kind, and, therefore, eaſily invented; 


and that there are few ſentiments of ra- 


tional praife or natural lamentation. 


In the Silenus he again riſes to the 


dignity 'of philoſophic ſentiments and 


ment paid to Gallus fixes the tranſaction 
to his own time, the fiction of Silenus 
ſeems injudicious; nor has any ſufhcient 
reaſon yet been found to juſtify his 


Choice of thoſe fables that make the ſub- 
ject of the ſong. | 


The ſeventh. exhibits another coriteſt 
of the tuneful ſhepberds : and, ſurely, 


it is not without ſome reproach to his 


inventive power, that of ten paſtorals 
Virgil has written two upon the ſame 
plan. One of the ſhepherds now gains 
an acknowledged victory, but without 


any apparent ſuperiority ; and the reader, 
when he ſees the-prize adjudged, is not 


able to diſcover how it was deſerved, 
Of the eighth paſtoral, ſo little is pro- 


perly the work of Virgil, that he has no 


claim to other praiſe or blame than that 
of a tranſlator. 


Of the ninth, it is ſcarce poſſible to 
diſgover the deſign or tendency: it is 
aid, I know not upon what authority, 


to have been compoſed, from fragments 
of other poems and except a few lines 
in which the author touches upon his 


own misfortunes, there is nothing that 


ſeems appropriated to — time or place, 
or of which any other uſe can he diſco- 


try. The addreſs to Varus is 
_ eminently beautiful: but ſince the compli- 


—— 


cient to place their author above the 
reach of rivalry. The complaint of Gal. 
lus, diſappointed in his love, is full of 
uch ſentiments as diſappointed love na. 


turally produces; his withes are wild, 


his refentment is tender, and his pur. 
ſes are inconſtant. In the genuine 


E of deſpair, he ſoothes himſelf 
a while with the pity that ſhall be paid 


him after his death 


7. ar cantabitis, Arcades, inguit, 


Montibus bæc weſtris: ſoli cantave periti 


Arcades. O mihi tum quam molliter ofſa quis | 


eſcant, 


Veſtra meos olim 1 Hula dicat amores 1 


| Yet, O Arcadian ſwains, 
Ye beſt artificers of ſoothing rains ! 
Tune your ſoft reeds, and teach your rocks 
my woes, | 7 
So ſhall my ſhade in ſweeter reſt repoſe. 


| 0 that your birth and buſineſs had been 1 


mine ; 


To feed the flock, and prune the ſpreading | 


| ond War TON. 

Diſcontented with his preſent condi- 
tion, and defirous to be any thing but 
what he is, he wiſhes himſelf one of the 
ſhepherds. He then catches the idea of 
rural tranquillity; but ſoon diſcovers how 


much happier he ſhould be in theſe hap⸗ 


py regpone, with Lycoris at his nde— 


Hic gelidi fontes, bic mollia prata, Lycori: 
Hic nemus; bic ipſo tecum 5 7 . 
Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis ; 
Tela inter media, atque adverſos detiet heſter, 
Tu procul a patria ( nec fit mihi credere ) tantum 
3 ab dura, nives, et frigore Rheri 
e fine ſola vides, Ab te ne frigora lædant! 
Ab tibi ne teneras glacies ſecet aſpera plantas ! 


Here cooling fountains roll thro? flow'ry 
meads, f 1 7 


Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads; 


Here could 1 wear my careleſs life away, 


And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 


nſtead of that, me frantic love detains - 
Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody 


plains: F 
While you—and can my foul the tale be-] 


lie ve, 


Far from your country, lonely wand'ring 5 


Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive! 
Seek the rough Alps where 


And joyleſs borders of the frozen Rhine. 15 


ſnows eternal 


| Nor e PHF dender * 83 


| eee . do every ſhade. 


Wax rox. _ 


THE ADVENTURER. 3 


Ah! may.no cold cer blaſt my deareſt maid, 


Pas, WTO. 

n. then turns | bla 1 on every 
fide, in queſt of ſomething that may ſo- 
lace or amuſe him: he propoſes happi- 
nels fo, hinifelf, fark in one ſcene and 
then in another; and at latt finds that 


nothing will ſatisfy—. 1425 8 


Jam 3 Hamadryades 2 nec corning 


Non illum noftri Pelſunt. mutare labornt; 
Nec þi frigoribus mediis Hebrumgue bivamus, 
Scithoniajque nives*hyemis ſubeunms aquoſe :' 
Nec ſi, cum moriens alta tiber aret.in ule, 
Eibinpum werſamus oves ſub ſidere Cancri, 


. vincit amor; et nos e amori. 


Pokey CS the 00 and ks 
Nor 17 ſongs, delight—F apud ye 
ades 

No tails of ours the cruęl god can change, 

Tho läſt in frozen de ſarts we ſhould range; 

Tho! we mould drink Where chillipg Hebrus 
flows 

Endiife | tick winter's Viaſts, and Thracian | 
mo ws; 

Or on hot Tndie's plains wy flocks podle 
fee 


d, 
Where the parch'd cle'teclines his ficken- 
ing head; 


 _Bengathierce-glowingConcer?s fiery, 8 


Far from cool hreg os and refreſhing ſtreams · 
Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſWw˖ay; 

* let us ore 5 eee ver obe y. 

. 

bh dee the Hhceltante of 

the tenth paſtoral, T carinot forbear to 

give the preference to the fitſt, which is 
qually" natural and mare iverf fied. 

e complaint of the ſhepherd who ſaw 

his old companion at eaſe in the ſhade, * 
while himlelf was rte, 15 his little flock 
be 95 0 not ' whither, fuch' as, with 
variation of <ircuni inces, miſer al- 
ways utters at the ſight᷑ of prolperi — 


Not patriæ fes, er Gila Ing hui ara; 1 
- Nox” — Fugimus': f. TO, in 
umbra, 
| Teng reſenare oro Ang H. 


v. leave our country abounds, our much 
loy* plains ; 


Vegan our country ay unhappy ſwain e 
Fon, Titus, in the groves at leiture laid, 


a 2 


Hine tibi, uæ ſemper uit in ab- 


His account of the difficulties of; his 
journey gives a very. tender image 1 
paſtoral diſtreſa Go 


— i ſe ap 1 

Protenus æ ger ago banc etiam vix, Tityre, 
duc: . \ 

inter denſas cerylos modo ramgue gerielles, 

52 em e, ! filice in nuda connixa religuit. 


And lob ſad partner of the general care, 


Wieary and fajnt I drive m goats afar! 
While ſcarcely this my leading hand ſuſtains, 


- "Firvvith the way, and recent from her pains; 
Ipſa placent : ipſæ aufen, concadire five. 1 


For mid yon tangled hazels as we paſt, | 
Ot'the bare flints her hapleſs twin ſhe caſt, 


es The hr ry and Promiſe of m ruin'd fold! 


ha 2 Wax Tox. 
The deſeriph tion of Virgil $ happineſs 
in his little farm, combines almoſt all 
the images of rural Ppleafure; and Be, 
therefore, that can read it with indifte- | 


rence, his no ans of paftoyal: poetry | 


Fer ertunate {hav er go tua runs manebunt, 
Kt fibi a 2" (fatis z guamvis lapis omnia 


Ts Tall | bducat paſcua j junco, N 
0: 4:jueta 21 tentabunt fabula feetas, 
Nec mala dini pecerts conzagla ledent.' 

be einer ſekex, "bis inter flunina nota, 

Et ſontes tres, frigus ciptabis e cr 

1 — ei, 22 

ap em | 

. Seperdewijor-mum — inire ſuſurro. 

Hine aliũ ſub rupe canet fr ondatur ad\auras; 

Nec tamen interca rau ce tua cura, palumbes, 

. Nec gem re atria cgſalit turtur ab ue 


Happy old than! then ſtill thy Armas reſtor d, 
Encugh for thee, hall bleſs thy frugal oa, 
What tho' rough ſtones the naked foll o 
ſpread, 

Or 'marfhy 'bulruſh rear it's watiry 3 
No foreign food thy ceeming ewes ſhall fear, 
No touch contagious ſpreadit s influence here. 
Herr old man i here mid th? accultoni'd 


Aad enen {prings, youll ſhun the ſcorching 
| vie, 50 von 1 thy paſture” S 


"The! 1. ae flow'ry ſtores owes, 
1 mintzle, wich the whiſpering 
* ughy 

Their laling murmurs, and invite repoſe: 
Mun from: Acer rocks tho'pruner's long is 


, 
Nior che ſott-cooing dove, ene bird, 
Mean. while n 3 ne7menmen | 
ing ſtrain 


"me tuariles from en aerial elm t) plain. 


: Maron. 
a4 


f 
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75 : tive. 


"his characters. 


. compenſate for his tra 


Ne xc. TUESDAY, 


«THE  ADVENTURER, 


It may be obſerved, that theſe two more than we can imagine, and that the 
poems were produced by events that - moſt artful fiction muſt 

_ really happened; and may, therefore, be truth, Iam, Sir, your * 
| of uſe to prove, that we can always feel T AT OE 


le ſervant, 


SEPTEMBER 25, 175;. 


IxꝝRꝝITAT, MULCET, FALSIS/TERRORTBUS IMPLET 


vr MAGUS3 ET MODO ME THEBIS,. MODO PONIT ATHENIS, | 


IS HE WHO GIVES MY BREAST A THOUSAND PAINS, 


Hos, 


CAN MAKE ME FEEL EACH PASSION. THAT HE FEIGNS3 
ENRAGE, COMPOSE, WITH MORE THAN MAGIC ART; 
WITH PITY, AND WITH TERROR, TEAR MY HEART35  _ 

AND SNATCH ME, O'ER THE EARTH, OR TAO TRE A1, 

TO THEBES, TO ATHENS, WHEN HE WILL, AND WHERE 


# 


WVIITrERS of a mixed charac- 


beauties and in groſs imperfections, are 


the molt proper and moſt pregnant ſub- 


jects for criticiſm. © The regularity and 


_ "correctneſs of a Virgil or Horace, almoſt 


confine their commentators to perpetual 
panegyric, and afford them few appor- 


tunities of diverſifying their remarks by 


the detection of latent blemiſhes... For 
this reaſon, I am inclined to think, that 


a few obſervations on the writings of 
Shakeſpeare will not be deemed. uſeleſs 


or unentertaining, becauſe he-exhibits 


mare numerous examples of excellencies - 
and faults, of every kind, than are, per- 


haps, to be diſcovered in any other 


author, I ſhall, therefore, from time to 
time, examine his merit as a poet, with + 
| chief excellence is the conſiſtency of his 
characters, Iwill exemplify the truth of 


out blind admiration, or wanton invec - 


As Shakeſpeare is ſometimes. blame- 


able for the conduR of his fables, which 
have no unity; and ſometimes for his 
diction, which is obſcure and turgid; ſo 
his characteriſtical excellencies may poſ- 
ſihly be reduced to theſe - three general 


heads: his lively creative imagination; 


his ſtrokes of nature and paſſion; and 


his preſervation of the conſiſtency of 
"Theſe excellencies, 
particularly the laſt, are of ſo much im- 
portance in the drama, that they amply 
| reſſions againſt 
the rules of Time and Place, which be- 
ing of a more mechanical nature, are 


often ſtrictiy obſerved by a genius of the 


loweſt order; but to pourtray characters 
naturally, and to preſerve them uniform - 
ly, requires ſuch an intimate knowledge 


\ 


ter, that abound in tranſcendent 


Proſpero is a magician, 


'a ſhort and natural narration. 


Porr. ' 


of the heart of man, and is ſo rare a por. 
tion of felicity, as to have been enjoyed, 
perhaps, only by two writers, Homer 
and Sbakefpeare. e. 
Of all the plays of Shakeſpeare, the 
Tempeſt is the moſt ftriking inſtance of 
his creative power. He has there given 


the reins to his boundleſs imagination, 


and has carried the romantic, the wou- 


derful, and the wild, to the moſt pleaſing 


extrnvagance. The ſcene is a deſolate 


iſland; and the characters the moſt new 


ang ſingular that can well be conceived: 


- prince who practiſes magic, an atten- 
dant ſpirit, a monſter the fon of a witch, 


and a young lady who had been brought 
d 


to this ſolitude: in her infancy, and 
never beheld a man except her father. 


As I have affirmed that Shakeſpeare's 


this remark, by pointing out ſome ma- 


ſter - ſtrokes of this nature in the drama 


before us. 
The poet artfully acquaints us that 
the very fit 


words which his daughter Miranda 


If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 


Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them; 


which intimate that the tempeſt deſcrid- 
ed in the preceding ſcene was the effect 
of Proſpero's 


wer. The manner in 
which he was driven from his dukedom 
of Milan, and landed afterwards on this 


ſolitary iſland, accompanied only by his 


daughter, is immediately introduced i 


The 


ive way to 


The 
riel, 

ildneſ 
pr oprie 


| In de 
has cont 
xpreſle 
| he folle 
fully gl: 


Int 
hou ca 


From th 
Ariel 


kits, 1 
night 
j iſten 
aſſiſtanc 
t noon- 
And twi: 
det roarir 


has a ſet 
is ſtatic 
lame kir 
admired 
manners 
j aical, 

ably to! 
ind paſti 


Wed out in 


Where 
In a co 
There 
On the 
After 
Merrily n 
Under the 


Mr, P. 
bought! 
ies, has, 
ied on t. 
he Lock 
v. The 
ents of 
d to thei 
propriate, 
be expre 
ation of 


t the 
5 to 
nt, 

US, 


The officers of his attendant ſpirit, 
iel, are enumerated with amazing 
ldneſs of fancy, and yet with equal 
bropriety: his employment is faid to bes 


Io tread the ooze . 
the ſalt deep; | 
4 run upon a, firm wind of the north; 
ro do—buſineſs in the veins o' th' earth, 
When it is bak' d with froſt ; 
to dive into the fire; to ride 
On the curl'd clouds, | 


| In deſcribing the. place in which he 
bas concealed the Neapolitan ſhip, Ariel 
xpreſſes the ſecrecy of it's ſiruation by 
the following circumſtance, which art- 
fully glances at another of his ſervices 


wn the deep nook, where once | 
hou call'ſt me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the ſtill- vext Bermudas. . 


Ariel, being one of thoſe elves or ſpi 
üs, whoſe paſtime is to make mid- 
night muſhrooms, and who rejoice to 


aſſiſtance Proſpero has bedimm'd the ſun 
t noon-· tide | a 1 


det roaring war 


bis ſtation and office; a beauty of the 
lame kind with that which is 1o jultly 
kdniired in the Adam of Milton, whole 
manners and ſentiments are all paradi- 
faical, How delightfully and how ſuit- 
ably to his character, are the habitations 
nd paſtimes of this inviſible being point - 
A out in the following exquiſite ſong! 


Where the bee ſucks; there ſuck I : 
In a cowſlip's bell I lie; | 

There 1 couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly, 

After ſun- ſet, merrily. 

Merrily merrily ſhall 1-live now, 
Under the bloſſom that hangs on the boughi, 


Mr. Pope, whoſe imagination has been 
hought by ſome the leaſt of his excellen- 
les, has, doubtleſs, conceived and car- 
ied on the machinery in his Rape of 
be Lock, with valt exuberance of fan- 
y. The images, cultoms; and employ- 


d to their natures, are peculiar and ap- 
propriated, are all, if I may be allowed 
he expreſſion, Sylphiſh. The enume- 


ation of the puniſhments they were to 


THE ADVENTURER: 


© liften to 8 curfew;* by whoſe 


nd*twixtthe green ſea and the zur'd vault, 


has a ſet of ideas and images peculiar to 


ents of his Sylphs, are exactly adapt- 
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undergo, if they veglected their charge, 
would, on account of it's poetry and pro- 
prietys and eſpecially the mixture of ob- 
que ſatire, be ſuperior to any circum- 
ſtances in Shakeſpeare's Ariel, if we 
could ſuppoſe Pope to have been unac- 
quainted with the Tempeſt when be 
wrote this part of his ac@mpliſhed 
poem. 8 | 


| =—She did confine thee 
Into a cloven pine; within which rift 


Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 


A dozen years: within which ſpace ſhe dy'd; 
And left thee there; where thou didſt vent 
' thy groans, 

As faſt as mill. wheels ſtrike, 


If thou more murmur'|, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 


Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters, 


For this, beſure, to-night thou ſhalt have 
cr amps, | 
Side- ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up: ur- 
chins | 1 
Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may 
-. work | 
All exciſe on thee; thou ſhalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more 
ſtinging ele . 
Than bees that made em. 


If thou neglect'ſt or doſt unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old 


cramps; 

Fill all thy bones with aches: make thee roar, 
That beaſts ſhall trenible at thy din. | 
 SHAKESFEARE( 


Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 


Forſalces his poſt or leaves the Fair at large, 


Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his 
fins n . 
Be ſtopp'4 in vials, or transfix*dwith pins; 


Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Oc wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 


While elog d he beats his ſillcen wings in vainz 
Or allum ſtypties with contracting pow'r, 


Shrink his thin eſſence like a ſhrivell'd flow'r: 


Or as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling wheel; 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the fea that froths ae 
| | O PE. 


The method which is taken to induce 
Ferdinand to believe that his father was 
drowned in the late tempeſt, is excced- 
ingly folemn and ſtriking. He is fitting 


upon a ſoſitary rock, and weeping over- ' 
againſt the place where he imagined his 
Hh father 


= 


father was wrecked, when he ſuddenly 
hears with aſtoniſhment aerial muſick 
creep by him upon the waters, and the 
Spirit gives him the following informa - 


tion in words not proper for any but a 


Spirit to utter 


8 . e N 
Full fatnom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones are cor l made: 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth ſuffer a ſea - change, 
Into ſomething rich and ſtrange. 


And then follows a moſt lively cireum · 
ſtance— _ | Ne 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
_*Hatk! now I hear them=Ding-dong-bell! 


This is fo truly poetical, that one can 
ſcarce forbear exclaiming with Ferdi- 
NAld | EY | 

There is no mortal buſinefs, nor no ſound 
That the earth owns! oF 


The happy verſatility of Shakeſpeare's 
genius enables him to excel in lyric as 
well as in dramatic poeſy. | 
But the poet riſes till higher in his 
management of this character of Ariel, 
by making a moral uſe of it, that js, I 
think, incomparable, and the greateſt 
effort of his art. 
and puniſhed his brother and compa- 
nion ſo ſeverely, that if he himſelf was 
now to behold their ſufferings, he would 


Proſpero anſwers 


Dhboſt thou think bo, Spirte 
An IE I. Mine would, Sir, were I humaq, 
Pros rTERO. And mine ſhall. 


He then takes occaſion, with wonderful 
dexterity and humanity, to draw an ar. 


| Nees from the incorporeality of Ariel, 


* forgiveneſs 


Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, af: 


Ariel informs Proſ- 
pero, that he has fulfilled his orders, 


ir the juſtice and neceſſity of pity and 
- 


INS 
Of their afflictions; and ſhall not myſ-lF, 


One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſbarph, 


Paſſion'd as they, be kindlier mov'd than 
thou art? | 


The poet is a more powerful magician 
than his own Proſpero. We are traniport- 
ed into fairy land; we are rapt in ade. 
licious dream, from which it is miley 
to be diſturbed ; all around is enchant- 
ment! 


- he ic is full of noi, 
Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight, and 
„ : 
Sometimes a thouſand twanging inftruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and ſometimes 
voice . 
That, if T then had wak'd after long ſleep, 
Will 'make me fleep again: and then in 
dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open and 
- thew tiches + HRS 
Ready to drop upon me: when I wak'd, 
I r again! 
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MONSTRO QVOD IPSE TIBI POSSIS DARE. 


—ů— AT Hf, 


IHYSELF MAY FREELY ON THYSELF BESTOW« 


TO THE ADVENTURER,. 


JI 7 OU have ſomewhat diſcouraged 


the hope of idleneſs by ſhewing, 


that whoever compares the number of 
thole who have rolfelled tortuitous ad- 
" vantages, and of thoſe who have been 
ditappointed in their expectations, will 


have little reaſon to regiſter himſelf in 


me lucky catalogue, 


% 
L 


. | 


Dux. 


But as we have ſeen thouſands lub. 


© ſcribe to a raffle, of which one only co 


obtain the prize; ſo ĩdleneſs will till pre. 
ſume to hope, if the advantages, how: 
ever improbable, are ad mitted to lie wit | 
in the bounds of poſſibility. Lett 
drone, therefore, be told, that it by te 
errors of fortune he obtains the flofesd 
the bee, he cannot enjoy the ſclicity; tl 
the honey which is not gathered by 2 
duſtry will be eaten without reliſh, g 
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ü. 
is lub- 
v could 
till pre. 
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by the 
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by h- 
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THE ADVENTURER, 


themſclves with ge lemen, merely be- 
cauſe they have no 6 11 { 


is not waſted in riot ; and that all who. 
become poſſeſſed of the immediate object 
of their hope, without any efforts of their, 
dan, will he diſappointed of enjoyment, 
No life can, be happy but that which 
is ſpent in the proſecution of fome pur- 
ole to which our powers are equal, and 
which we, therefore, proſecute with ſuc-. 
cſs: for this reaſon it is abſurd to dread 
bulinels, upon pretence that it will leave 
fey intervals to pleaſure. Buſineſs is 
that by which induſtry purſues it's pur- 


pole, and the purpoſe of indufiry.is ſel- 


dom diſappointed: he who endeayaurs 
to arrive at a certain point, which he per- 
ceires himſelf perpetually to Arrach 
enjoys all the happineſs which nature 
has allotted to thoſe hours that are not 
ſpent in the immediate gratification of 
appetites by which our own wants are 
indicated, or .of affections by which we 


ae prompted to ſupply the wants of 


others. The end propoſed by the buſy, 
1s various as their temper, conſtitution, 
habits,.. and circumſtances ; but in the 
labour itſelf is the enjoyment, whether it 
be purſued to ſupp 
conveniencies of life, whether to cul-+ 
tivate a farm or decorate a palace; for 
when the palace is decorated, and the 
barn filled, the pleaſure is at an end, till 


the object of deſire is again placed at à 


diftance, and our powers are again em, 
ployed to obtain it with apparent ſuce 
cels. Nor is the value of life leſs, than 
if our enjoyment did not thus conſiſt in 
anticipation 3. for by anticipation the 
pleaſure which would otherwiſe be con - 
trafted within an hour is diffuſed through 
a weck; and if the dread which exagge· 
rates future eyil is confeſſed to be an in- 
creaſe of miſery, the hope which magni- 


fies future good cannot be denied to be 


an acceſſion of bappinels, 1 90 

The moſt numerous claſs of thoſe who 
preſume to hope for miraculous advan- 
tages, is that of ganſeſters. But by 


. gimeſters I do not mean the gentlemen 


who take an eſtate againſt the cunning 
of thoſe who have none; for I leave the 
cure of lunaties to the profeſſors of phy- 
hc: I mean the diſſolute and indigent, 
who in the common phraſe put them- 
{Ives in Fortune 's way, and expect from 


her bounty that which they eagerly de- 


lre, and yet believe to be too dearly pur- 
cialed by diligence and induſtry tradeſ- 
men who neglect their buſineſs, to ſquan- 
dr in faſhionable follies more-than it 


can produce; and ſwaggerers who rank 


ly the neceſſaries or the 


imagination to more. 
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2Gneſs to purſue. 

The gameſter of this claſs will appear 
to be equally wretched, whether his hope 
he fulfilled or diſappointed; the object 
of it depends upon à contingency, over 
which he has no influence; he purſues 
no purpoſe with gradual and percepti- 
ble ſucceſs, and therefore cannot en- 
joy the pleaſure which , ariſes from the 
anticipation of it's accompliſhment ; bis 


mind is perpetually on the rack; he is 


anxious in proportion to the eagernel: 
of his defire, and hig inability-to effe 
it ; to the pangs of ſuſpence ſucceed. thoſe 
of diſappointment; and a momentary 
gain only imhitters the loſs that follows. 
Such is the life of. him that ſhuns buſi. 
neſs becauſe he would-ſecure lei ſure ve 
enjoyment ; except it happens, again 
the = of a miſlio | 
of ſucceſs puts hjm into the poſſeſſion. 

a ſum ſufficient to ſubſiſt him in idleneſs 
the remainder of his life: and in this caſe 
the idleneſs which made him wretch 
while he waited for the bounty of for- 
tune, will neceſſarily keep him wretch- 
ed after it js beſtowes : he will find, that 
in-the gratification. of his appetites. he 
can fill but a {mall portion of his time, 
and that theſe appetites themſelves. are 
weakened; by every attempt to increaſe 
the enjoyment which they were intend- 


ed to ſupply; he will, therefore, either 


doze away life in à kind of Jiftleſs indo- 
lence, which he deſpairs to exalt into 
ne ar he will imagine that the good 
Q 


he wants is to be obtained by an increaſe 


f his wealth, by a larger houſe a more 


ſplendid equipage, and a more numerous 
retinue. If with this notion he has 
again recourſe to the altar of fortune, he 
will either be undeceived by a new ſeries 
of ſuccels, or he will be reduced to his 
original indigence by the loſs of that 
which he knew not how. to enjoy: if this 
happens, of which there is the higheſt 


Senn of probability, he will inſtantly 


become more wretched in proportion as 
he was rich ; though, while he was rich, 


he was not more happy in proportion as 


he had been poor. Whatever is won, 
is reduced by experiment to it's intrinſic. 
value ; whatever is loſt, is heightened by 
Wealth is no 
ſooner diſſipated, than it's inanity is for- 
gotten, and it is regretted as the means 
of happineſs which it was not found to 


afford. The gameſter, therefore, of 


Whatever claſs, * againſt manifeſt 


h 2 odds; 
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odds; fince that which he wins he diſco- 
vers to be braſs, and that which he loſes 
he values as gold. And it ſhould alſo 
de remarked, that in this eſtimate, of his 
life, I have not ſuppoſed him to loſe a 


ſingle ſtake which he had not firſt won. 


But though gamingin general 1s wiſe- 
ly prohibited by the legitlature, as pro- 
duqctive not only of private but of pub- 
lic evil; yet there is one ſpecies to which 
all are ſometimes invited; which equally 
encourages the hope of idleneſs, and re- 
laxes the vigour of induſtry. | 
Ned Froth, who had been ſeveral years 
butler in a family of diſtinction, having 

ſaved about four hundred pounds, took 
a little houſe in the ſuburbs, and laid in 
a ſtock of liquors for which he paid rea- 


dy- money, and which were, therefore, 
the beſt of the kind. Ned perceived his 


trade increaſe; he purſued it with freſh 
alacrity, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and 
the joy of his heart ſparkled in his coun- 
tenance : but it happened that Ned, in 
the midſt of his happineſs and proſperi- 
ty, was prevailed upon to buy a lottery- 
ticket. The moment his hope was fix- 
ed upon an obje& which induſtry could 
not obtain, he determined to be induſ- 
trious no longer: to draw drink for a 
dirty and boiſterous rabble, was a ſlave- 
ry to which he now ſubmitted with re- 
luctance, and he longed 
in which he ſhould be free : inſtead of 
telling his ſtory, and cracking his joke 
for the entertainment of his cuſtomers, 
he received them with indifference, was 
obferved to be filent and ſullen, and 
amuſed himſelf by 'going three or four 
times a day to ſearch the regiſter of for- 
tune for the ſucceſs of his ticket. 


In this diſpoſition Ned was fitting one 
morning in the corner of a bench by his 


fre-ſide, wholly abſtrafted in the con- 


templation of his future fortune; in- 


dulging this moment the hope of a mere 
ibility, and the next ſhuddering with 


the dread of loſing the felicity which 


for the moment 


his fancy had combined with the yer. 
ſeſſion of ten thouſand pounds. A my 
well-dreſſed entered haſtily, and enquir. 
ed for him of his gueſts, who many 
times called him aloud by his name, 
and curſed him for his deatneſs and ſtu. 
pidity, before Ned ftarted up as from x 


dream, and aſked with a fretful impa- 


tience what they wanted. An affected 
confidence of being well reccived, ang 
an air of forced jocularity in the fran. 
ger, gave Ned ſome offence ; but the next 
moment he catched him in his arms in 
a tranſport of joy, upon receiving his 
congratulation as proprietor of the for. 
tunate ticket, which had that morning 
been drawn a prize of the firſt claſs. 

It was not, however, long before Ned 
diſcovered that ten thouſand pounds did 
not bring the felicity which he expected] 
a _ diſcovery which generally produces 
the diſſipation of ſudden affluence by 
Ry Ned drank, and whore, 
and hi fiddlers, and bought fine 


- cloaths; he bred riots at Vauxhall, 


treated flatterers, and damned plays, 
But fomething was ftill wanting; and 
he reſolved to ftrike a bold ſtroke, and 
attempt to double the remainder of his 


prize at play; that he might live in a 


lace and keep an equipage; but in 
the execution of this oe, he loſt the 
whole produce of his lottery-ticket, ex- 
cept five hundred pounds in bank-notes, 
which when he would have ſtaked he 
could not find. The ſum was more than 
that which had eftabliſhed him in the 
trade he had left; and yet, with the 
power of returning to a ſtation that was 
once the utmoſt of his ambition, and of 
renewing that purſuit. which alone had 
made him happy, ſuch was the pungency 
of his regret, that in the deſpair of re- 
covering the money which he knew had 
produced nothing but riot, diſeaſe, and 
vexation, he threw himſelf from the 
'Bridge into the Thames. 
I am, Sir. your humble ſervant, 
. 5 Carus, 
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tween authors, is indiſputably true; 
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with all their pretenſions to genius 
and diſcoveries, they do little more than 
copy one another; and that compoſitions 
obtruded upon the world with the pomp 
of novelty, contain only tedious repe- 


ttitions of common ſentiments, or at beſt 
exhibit a tranſpoſition of known ima- 


es, and give a new appearance to 
truth only by ſome flight difference of 
dreſs and drcoration. py ES 
The allegation of reſemblance be- 


but the charge of plagiariſm, which is 
raiſed upon it, is not to be allowed with 


cqual readineſs. A coincidence of ſen- 


timent may eaſily happen without any 
communication, ſince there are many 
occaſions in which all reaſonable men 


will nearly think alike. Writers of all 
ages have had the ſame ſentiments, be- 


cauſe they have in all ages had the ſame 


objects of ſpeculation ; the intereſts and 


aſſions, the virtues and vices'of man- 
Find, have been diverſified in different 
times, only by uneſſential and caſual 
varieties; and we muſt, therefore, ex- 
& in the works of all thoſe who at- 
tempt to deſcribe them, ſuch a likeneſs 


as we find in the pictures of the ſame 


ſon drawn in different periods of his 
ife. ke” | 

It it neceſſary, therefore, that before 
an author be charged with plagiariſm, 
one bf the moſt reproachful, though 
perhaps not the moſt atrocious, of lite- 


rary crimes, the ſubje& on which he 


treats ſhould be carefully conſidered. 
We do not wonder, that hiſtorians, re- 


| Kting the ſame facts, agree in their 


narration z or that authors, delivering 


the elements of ſcience, advance the 


ſame theorems, and lay down the ſame 


definitions: yet it is not wholly without 


uſe to mankind, that books are multi- 
plied, and that different authors lay 
out their, labours on the ſame ſubje& ; 
for there will always be ſome rea ſon 


why one ſhould on particular occaſions, 
or to particular perſons, be preferable. 


to another; ſome will be clear, where 


others are obſcure; ſome will pleaſe by 


8 heir ſtile, and others by their method ; 


—DULCIQUE AN IM OS NOVITATE TENEBO. 
1 3 IF [4 . ; 


AND WITH SWEET NOVELTY YOUR 80UL DETAIN.. 


1 is often charged upon writers, that 
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ſome by their embelliſhments, and others 
by their ſimplicity; ſome by cloſenets, 
and others by diffuſion.” 

The ſame indulgence is to be ſhewn 
to the writers of morality : right and 
wrong are immutable ; and thoſe, there- 
fore, who teach us to diſtinguiſh them, 
if they all teach us right, muſt agree 
with one another. The relations of ſo- 
cial life, and the duties reſulting from 
them, mult be the ſame at all times and 
in all nations: ſome petty differences 


may be, indeed, produced, by forms of | 


government or arbitrary cuſtoms ; the- 
general doctrine can receive no al- 
t 4; 
Yet it is not to be deſired, that mo- 
rality ſhould be conſidered as interdied 
to all future writers: men will always 
be tempted to deviate from their duty, 
and will, therefore, always want a mo- 
nitor to recall them; and a new book 
often ſeizes the attention of the public, 
without any other claim than that it is 
new. There is likewiſe in compoſition, 
as in other things, a perpetual viciſſi- 
tude of faſhion: and truth is recom- 
mended at one time to regard, by ap- 
pearances which at another would ex- 
poſe it to neglect ; the author, therefore, 
who has judgment to diſcern the taſte 
of his cotemporaries, and ſkill to gra- 
tify it, will have always an opportunity 
to deſerve well of mankind, by con- 
veying inſtruQion to them in a grateful 
vehicle, 1 | 
There are likewiſe many modes of 
compoſition, by which a moraliſt may 
deſerve the name of an original writer: 
he may familiariſe his ſyſtem by dia- 
logues after the manner of the ancients, 
or ſubtilize it into a ſeries of ſyllogiſtic 
arguments : he may enforce his doctrine 
by ſeriouſneſs and ſolemni: y, or enliven 
it by ſprightlineſs and gaiety ; he may 
deliver his ſentiments in naked pre- 
cepts, or illuſtrate them by hiſtorical 
examples; he may detain the ſtudious 
by the artful concatenation of a con- 
tinued diſcourſe, or relieve the mo by 
* 


ſhort ſtriftures, and unconnect 


ſays. e - 
To excel in any of theſe Forms of 
e writing, 
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writing will require a particular cul- 


fivation of the genius; whoever can at- 


tain to excellence, will be certain to en- 
gage a ſet of readers, whom no other 
method would haye equally allured ; 
and he that communicates truth. with 
ſucceſs, muſt be numbered among the 
firit benefactors to mankind. 

The fame obſervation may be ex- 
tended likewiſe to the pafſions : their 
- influence is uniform, and their effects 
nearly the ſame in every human breaſt: 
a man loves and hates, deſires and 
ayoids,, exactly like his neighbour; re- 
fentment and ambition, avarice and in- 

dolence, diſcover them ſelves by the ſame 
 Hmptoms, in minds diſtant a thouſand 
years from one another. 255 
Nothing, therefore, can be more un- 
juſt, than to charge an author with pla- 
giariſm, merely becauſe he aſſigns to 
every cauſe it's natural effect; and makes 
his perſonages act, as others in like cir- 
cumſtances have always done. There 
are conceptions in which all men will 
agree, though each derives them from 
his on oblſcrvation : whoever has been 
in love, will repreſent a lover impatient 
of every idea that interrupts his medi- 
tations on his miſtreſs, retiring to ſhades 
and ſolitude, that he may muſe with- 
out diſturbance on his approachin 
happineſs, or {citing himſelf witt 
fone friend that flatters his paſſion, and 
talking away the hours of abſence upon 
his darling ſubject. Whoever has been 
10 unhappy as to have felt the miſeries 
of long continued hatred, will, without 
any aſſiſtance from ancient volumes, 


be able to relate how the paſſions are 


kept in perpetual agitation, by the re- 
l of injury and meditations of 
revenge; how the blood boils at the 


name of the enemy, and life is worn. 


away in the contrivances of miſchief, 
Every 6ther paſſion is alike ſimple 


and limited, if it be confidered only 


with regard to the breaſt which it in- 
Babits; the anatonty of the mind, as 
that of the body, muſt perpetually ex- 
hibit the ſame appearances; and though 
by the continued induſtry of ſucceſſive 
enquirers, new movements will be from 
time to time diſcovered, they can affect 
only n parts, and are com- 

monly of more curioſity than importance. 
It will now be natural to enquire, by 


.  awhat arts ere the writers of the preſent 
and future ages to attract the notice and 


fayour of mankind. They are to ob- 


ſerve the alterations which time in al. 
ways making in the modes of life, that 
they may gratify every generation with 


a picture of themſelves. Thus love is 
uniform, but courtſhip is erpetually 
varying : the different arts ? 


gallantry, 
which beauty has inſpired, would of 
themſelves be ſufficient to fill a volume; 


ſometimes balls and ſerenades, ſome. 


times tournaments and adyentures haye 
been employed to melt the hearts of 
ladies, who in another century have 
been ſenſible of ſcarce any other merit 
than that of riches, and liſtened only to 
jointures and pin- money. Thus the 
ambitious man has at all times becn 


eager of wealth and power; but thele 
hopes have been gratified in ſome coun- 


tries, by ſupplicating the people, and in 
others by flattering the prince: honour 
in ſome ſtates has been only the reward 
of military atchievements, in others it 


has been gained by noiſy turbulence and 


popular clamours, Avarice has worn 
2 different form, as ſhe actuated the 
uſurer of Rome, and the ſtock- jobber of 
England; and idleneſs itſelf, how little 
ſoever inclined to the trouble of inven- 


tion, has been forced from time to time 


to change it's amuſements, and contrive 


different methods of wearing out the 


day. | 2 
3 then is the fund, from which 


thoſe who ſtudy mankind may fill their 


compoſitions with an inexhauſtible va- 
riety of images and. alluſions : and he 
muſt be confeſſed to look with little at- 
tention upon ſcenes thus perpetually 


changing, who cannot catch ſome of the 


figures before they are made vulgar by 


- reiterated deſcriptions. 


It has been diſcovered by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that the diſtinct and primoge- 
nial colours are only ſeven ; but every 
eye can witnels, that from various mix- 
tures, in various proportions, infinite di- 


verſiſications of tints may be produced. 
In like manner, the paſſions of the mind, 


which por the world in motion, and pro- 
duceall the buſtle and eagerneſs of the bu- 


ſy crowds that ſwarm upon the earth; the 


paſſions, from whence ariſe all the plea- 
ſures and pains that we ſee and hear of, 


if we analyſe the mind of man, are very 


few; but thoſe few agitated and com- 
bined, as external cauſes ſhall happen 
to operate, and modified by prevailing 


opinions and accidental caprices, make 
ſuch frequent alterations on the ſurface 
ol life, that the ſhow, while we are bu: 


fied 


ing the letter, he changed 
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fied in delineating it, vaniſhes from the 


view, and a new ſet of objects ſucceed, 
| doomed to the ſame ſhortnels of duration 
with the former + thus curiofity may al- 


ways find employment, and the buſy 
art of mankind will furniſh the con- 


_ templative with the materials of ſpect- 


lation to the end of time. 


The complaint, therefore, that all 


g = * 


topics are preoctupied, is nothing mare 


than the murmur of ignorance or idle- 
nels, by which ſome diſcourage others, 
and ſome themſeles : the mutability of 
mankind will always furniſh writes 
with new images, and the luxuriance of 
fancy may always embelliſh them with 
wo decorations, | | 


' 
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9 HAPPY, IF YE KNEW YOUR HAPPY STATE! 


N roportion as the enjoyment and | 


intelicity of life depend upon imagi- 
nation, it is of importance that this 
power of the mind ſhould be directed in 
it's operations by reaſon ; and, perhaps, 


imagination is more frequently buſy 


when it can only imbitter diſappoint- 


ment and heighten calamity; and more 


frequently lumbers when it might in- 
creaſe the triumph of ſucceſs, or animate 


inſenſibility to happineſs, than is gene- 


rally perceived 

An eccleſiaſtical living of conſiderable 

value became vacant, and Evander ob- 

tained a recommendation to the patron. 

His friend had too much modeſty to ſpeak 

with confidence of the ſucceſs of an ap- 

plication ſupported chiefly by his inte- 


reſt, and Evander knew that others had 


ſolicited before him] as he was not, there- 
fore, much elevated by 0 r he be- 
lieved he ſhould not be greatly depreſſed 


by a diſappointment, The gentleman 


to whom he was recommended, received 
him with great courteſy ; but upon read- 
countenance, 
and diſcovered indubitable tokens of 


vexation and regret ;z then taking Evan- 
der by the hand“ Sir, {aid he, I 
think it ſcarce leis a misfortune to 
' © mylelf than you, that you was not five 


© minutes ſooner in your application. 

The gentleman whoſe recommenda- 

© tion you bring, I with more than any, 
© other to oblige ; but I have juſt pre- 

« ſented the livang to the perſon whem 

© you law take his leave when you en- 

© tered the room.” | 


This declaration was a ſtroke, which 


Evander had neither (kill to elude, nor 


eres to relift, The ſtrength of his in- 


* 


Da rp. 


tereſt, though it was not known time 
enough to increaſe his hope, and his 
being too late only a few minutes, 
though he had reaſon to believe his ap- 
plication had been precluded by as many 
days, were circumſtances which imagi- 
nation immediately improved to aggra- 
vate his diſappointment : over thele he 
muſed perpetually with inexpreſſible 
anguiſh, he related them to every friend, 


and lamented them with the moſt p. 


ſionate exclamations. And yet, what 
bappened to Evander more than he ex- 
pected? Nothing that he poſſeſſed was 


diminiſhed, nor was any poſſibility of 


advantage cut off, With relpect to theſe 
and every other reality, he was in the 
{ame ſtate, as if he had never heard of 
the vacancy, which he had ſome chance 
to fill ; but Evander groaned under the 
tyranny of imagination; and in a fit of 
cauſeleſs frettulneſs caſt away peace, be- 
cauſe time was not [topped in it's career, 
and a miracle did not interpoſe to ſecure 
him a living. 


Agenor, on whom the living which 


Evander folicited was beſtowed, never 


conceived a fingle doubt that he thould 
fail in his attempt: his character was un · 


exceptionable, and his recommendation 


ſuch ag it was believed no other could 
counterbalance; he, therefore, received 


the bounty of his patron without much 


emotion ; he regarded his ſucceſs as au 


event produced, like rain and ſun-ſhine, 


by the common and regular operatien 
of natural cauſes ; and took poll. ſMon of 


his rectory with the ſame temper, that 
he would have reaped à field he had 


ſown, or received the intereſt of a ſum 


which he had placed in the funds. But 
ary IEA 2 having, 
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having, by accident, heard the report 


which had been circulated by the friends 
of Evander, he was at once {truck with 
a ſenſe of his good fortune; and was ſo 
affected by a retroſpect on his danger, 
that he could ſcarce believe it to be paſt. 
Hg providential,* ſaid he, was it, 
© that I did not ftay to drink another 
* diſh of tea at breakfaſt, that I found a 
© hackney-coach at the end of the ſtreet, 
© and that I met with no ſtop by the 
* way! What an alteration was produc- 
ed in Agenor's conception of the ad- 


vantage of his ſituation, and the means 


by which it was obtained! and yet at 
lait he had gained nothing more than he 


expected; his danger was not known 


time enough to alarm his fear; the va- 
lue of his acquiſition was not increaſed; 


nor had Providence interpoſed farther 


than to exclude chance from the govern- 
ment of the world. But Agenor did 
not before reflect that any gratitude was 
due to. Providence but for a miracle; he 
did not enjoy his preferment as a gift, 


nor eſtimate his gain but by the proba- 


bility of loſs. $ 
As ſucceſs and diſappointment are 
under the influence of imagination, ſo 
are eaſe and health; each of which may 
be conſidered as a kind of negative good, 
that may either degenerate into weari- 
ſomeneſs and diſcontent, or be improved 
into complacency and enjoyment. 5 

About three weeks ago I paid an af- 
ternoon viſit to Curio, Curio is the 
proprietor of an eſtate which produces 
three thouſand pounds a year, and the 
huſband of a lady remarkable for her 
beauty and her wit; his age is that in 
which manhood is ſaid to be compleat, 
his conſtitution 18 vigorous, his perſon 


graceful, and his underſtanding ſtrong. 


1 found him in full health, lolling in an 
_ eaſy-chair ; his countenance was florid, 
he was gayly dreſſed, and ſurrounded 
with all the means of happineſs which 
wealth well uſed could beſtow, After 
the firſt ceremonies had paſſed, he threw 
himſelf again back in his chair upon my 
having retuſed it, looked wiſtfully at his 


fingers ends, croſſed his legs, enquired 


the news of the day, and in the midſt of 
all poſſible advantages ſeemed to poſſeſs 
Ve with a liſtleſs indifference, which, if 
he could have preſerved in contrary cir- 


cumſtances, would have i nveſted him 


with the dignity of a ſtoic. | 


It happened that yeſterday I paid Cu- 
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rio another viſit. I found him in his 
chamber; his head was ſwathed in flag. 
nel, and his countenance was pale, [ 
was alarmed at theſe appearances of 
diſeaſe z and enquired with an honeſt 
ſolicitude how he did. - The moment he 
heard my queſtion, he ſtarted from his 
ſeat, ſprang towards me, caught me by 
the hand, and told me, in an extaſy, 
that he was in Heaven. | 
What difference in Curio's circum- 
ſtances produced this difference in his ſen- 
fations and behaviour? What prodigi- 
ous advantage had now accrued to the 
man, who before had eaſe and health, 
youth, affluence, and beauty? Curio, 
during the ten days that preceded my 
laſt viſit, had been tormented with the 
tooth-ache, and had, within the laſt hour, 
been reſtored to eaſe, by having the 
And is human reaſon fo impotent, 
and imagination ſo perverſe, that eaſe 
cannot be enjoyed till it has been taken 
away ? Is it not poſſible to improve ne- 
gative into poſitive happineſs, by reflec- 
tion? Can he who pofleſſes eaſe and 
health, whoſe food is taſteful, and whole 
ſleep is ſweet, remember, without exul- 
tation and delight, the ſeaſons in which 
he has pined in the languor of inappe- 
tence, and counted 'the watches of the 
night with reſtleſs anxiety ? | 
Is an acquieſcence in the diſpenſations 
of Unerring Wiſdom, by which ſome 
advantage appears to be denied, without 
recalling trivial and accidental cireum- 
ſtances that can only aggravate diſap- 
pointment, impoſſible to reaſonable be- 
ings? And 1 a ſenſe of the Divine | 
Bounty neceſſarily languid, in propor- 
tion as that bounty appears to be leſs 
doubtful and interrupted? | 
Every man, ſurely, would bluſh to 
admit theſe ſuppoſitions let every man, 
therefore, deny them by his life. He 
who brings imagination under the do- 
minion of reaſon, will be able to diminiſh _ 
the evil of life, and to increaſe the good; 
he will learn to reſign with complacency, 
to receive with gratitude, and poſſeſs 
with chearfulneſs; and as in this con- 
duct there is not only wiſdom but vir- 
tue, he will under every calamity be 
able to rejoice in hope, and to anti- 
cipate the felicity of that Rate, in which, 
© the Spirits of the Juft ſhall be made 
n : 
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As WELL IN THE CONDUCT OF THE MANNERS AS.IN Tux CONSTITUTION OF 
THE FABLE, WE MUST ALWAYS ENDEAVOUR TO PRODUCE EITHER WHAT 18 
NECBSSARY OR WHAT 18 PROBABLE» C3 CRM, 


41 HOEVER ventures,” fays from the cold was neither eaſy nor uſual; 


Y Y Horace, to form a character and it bas a farther peculiar beaury, be- 
« totally original, Jet him endeavour to cauſe the gathering wood was the occu- 
« preſerve it with uniformity and con- pation to which Calyban was ſubjected 
c bene; but the formation of an ori - by Proſpero, who, therefore, deemed it 
ginal character is a work of great dif- a ſervice of high importance. ; | 
c Fealty and hazard. In this arduous The groſs ignorance of this monſter 
and uncommon taſk, however, Shake- is repreſented with delicate judgment; 
ſpear has wonderfully ſucceeded in his he knew not the names of the tun and 
Tempeſt: the monſter Calyban is the moon, which he calls the bigger light 


creature of his own imagination, in the and the leſs; and he believes that Ste- 


formation of which he could derive no 

aſſiſtance from obſervation or 3 
Calyban is the ſon of a witch, begot- 

ten by a demon: the ſorceries of his 


trymen baniſhed her into this defart _ 


iſland as unfit for human ſociety : in 


conformity, therefore, to this diabolical ' 


propagation, he is repreſented as-a pro- 
digy of cruelty, malice, pride, ignorance, 
Agel, gluttony, and luſt. He is in- 
troduced with great propriety curſin 
Proſpero and Miranda whom he had 
endeavoured to defilez and his execra- 
tions are artfully contrived to have re- 
ference tothe occupation of his mother 
As wicked dew, as e er my mother bruſh"d 
Wich raven's feather from unywholeſome fen, 
Drop on you bot. mY 
Alt the charms 5 


| OfSycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 


His kindneſs is afterwards expreſſed 
as much in character as his hatred, by 
an enumerat ion of offices that could 
be of value only in a deſolate iſland, 


and in the eſtimation of a ſavage: 


Ipr'ythee, let me br) RE cones | 


And I with my bee will dig the pig -nutsz 
Shew thee a jay 's neſt and inſtruct thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmazet. I'll bring thee 
To wr oh, filberds; and ſome times I'll get 


ee ; 
Young ſea-malls from the rock © * 


Tu hew thee the beſt ſprings; I'll pluck thee 
8 * 0 " 


| berries; | 
Tl fiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough, 


Which laſtis, indeed, a circumſtance of 
Er eat uſe in a place where io be defended 


| rates was the man in the moon, whom 


is miſtreſs had often ſhewn him: and 
when, Proſpero reminds him that he firſt 
taught him to pronounce articulately, 
his auſwer is full of malevolence and 
rage: N | 
You taught me language; and my profit on't 
the propereſt return for ſuch a fiend to 
make for#ſuch a. tavour. The ſpirits 
whom be ſuppoſes to be employed by 
Proſpero perpetually to torment him, 
and the many forms and different me- 
thods they take for this purpoſe, are 
deſeribed with the utmoſt Iivelineſs and 
force of fancy ;. By 


Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter 
at me, 5 ö 

2 me; then like hedge-hogs, 
whic 

Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 

T heir pricks at my foot-fall; ſometimes am I 

All wound with adders, who with cloven 
tongues — 5 


Do hiſs me into madneſs, 
It is ſcarcely poſſible for any ſpeech to 


be more expreſſive of the manners and 
ſentiments, than that in which our poet 
has painted the brutal barbarity and un- 
feeling ſavageneſs of this [an of Sycorax, 
by making bim enumerate, with-a kind 
of horrible delight, the various ways in 
which it was potlible for the drunken 
ſailors to ſurprize and kill his maſter: 
here thou may*ft brain him, 
Having firſt ſeiz d his books; or with a log 
Batter his ſkull; or paunch him with a ftalce 3 
Or cyt his wezand 9 7 thy e 8 
8 nn; 1 e 


He adds, in alluſion to his own abomi- 


nable attempt Above all, be ſure to 


© ſecyre the daughter, whoſe beauty, 
he'tells them; © is incomparable.” The 
charms of Miranda could not be more 


exalted than by extorting this teſtimony | 
from ſo inſenſible a monſter. 


Shakeſpeare ſeems to be the only poet 


who poſſeſſes the power of uniting poetry 
with propriety of character; of which 1 


know not an inſtance more ſtriking, 
than the image Calyban makes uſe of to 
expreſs ſilence, which is at once highly 
poetical, and exactly ſuĩted to the wild- 
nei af the ſpeaker: rr 


Pray you tread ſoftly, chat the blind mole 
may not f 8 52 
Hear a foot- fal... 


I always lament that our author has 


not preſerved this fierce and ere ee | 
th 


ſpirit in Calyban, to the end of the play; 
inſtead of which, he has, I think, inju- 


diciouſly put into his mouth, words that ka 
III catry't 5 e pile. 1 


imply repentance and underſtanding: 

Beet n be wiſe hereafter, * 
And ſeek for grace. What a thrice double aſs 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god,. 
And worſhip this dull fool? 


It muſt not be forgotten, that Shake- 
ſpeare has artfully taken occaſion from 
this extraordinary character, which is 
fincly contraſted to the mildneſs and 

obedience of Ariel, obliquely to ſatirize 
the prevailing paſſion for new and won- 
derful ſights, which has rendered the 


Engliſh fo ridiculous. ..© Were I in 
© England now, ſays Trinculo, on firſt 


diſcovering Calyban, and had but this 


© fiſh painted, not an holiday fool there 
but would give a piece of ſilver. When 
they will not: give a doit to relieve a 
lame beggar, they will lay out ten to 
c ſee a dead Indian.“ 
Such is the inexhauſtible plenty of 
our poet's invention, that he has ex- 
bibicka another character in this play, 
entirely his own ; that of the lovely and 
innoceut Miranda. $2544 „ 
Wen Proſpero firſt gives her a fight 


of Prince Ferdinand, ſhe eagerly ex- 


eee 
What ist? a ſpirit? 5 
Lord, how it looks about ! Believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. But tis a ſpirit, 
Her imagining that as he was ſo beau- 
titul he muſt neceſſarily be one of her 
lather's. aral agents, is a ſtroke of na- 


- 
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ture worthy admiration : as are lif -viſe 
her entreaties to her father not to 
them harſhly, by the power of his 
5 art * . bl 3 8 | ; 
Why ſpeaks my father fo ungently? This 


That e'er ſigh'd for! — 3 | 
Here we perceive the beginning of that 


the ſhould feel for the prince; and which 
ſhe afterwards more fully-exprefſes upon 
an occahon which diſplays at once the 
tenderneſs, the innocence, and the ſim- 
E of her character. She diſcovers 
her lover employed in the laborious taſk 
of carrying wood, which Proſpero had 


"enjoined him to perform. Would,“ 


ſays ſhe, © the lightning had hurnt up 
pile!“ e e 

If you'll fit down, 
that, 


ou K Wearily. 


"It is by ſelecting ſuch little and ulmoſt 
imperceptible circumſtances that Shake- 


| un has more truly painted the paſ- 
ſions than any other writer: affection is 


more powerfully expreſſed by this ſimple 


of RW W. 9 

The reſentment of Proſpero for the 
matchleſs cruelty and wicked uſurpation 
of His brother ; his parental affection and 
ſolicitude for the welfare of his daugh- 


awful ſolemnity of his character, as a 
{kliful magician ; are all along preferved 
with =: confiſtency, dignity, and de- 
corum, One part of his behaviour de- 
| ſerves to be particularly pointed out: 
during the exhibition of a maſk with 
which he had ordered Ariel to entertain 
Ferdinand and Miranda, he ftarts ſud - 
denly from the recollection of the con- 


ſpiracy of Calyban and his confederates 
againſt his life, and diſmiſſes his at- 


tendant ſpirits, who inſtantly vaniſh to 
a hollow and confuſed noiſe. 


to this agitation of mind, which hisdan- 
ger has excited, he takes occaſion, from 


the fudden diſappearance of the viſionary. 


ſcene, to moralize on the diſſolution of 
| — A heſe 


Is the third man that e er I {aw; the firſt 


aſſion which Proſpero was deſirous 


„ thoſe logs, that you are enjoined to 


Il bear 5 u logs the while, Pray give me 


- wiſh and offer of aſſiſtance, than by the 
- unnatural eloquence and wittieiſms of 
Dryden, or the amorous declamations | 


ter, the heireſs of his dukedom ; and the ' 


He ap- 
pears to be greatly moved; and ſuitably 


— ey ind 49m. . 


- 
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A heſe our actors, 


z f 7 » 


As I foretold you, Were all ſpirits : and | 


Are melted into air, into thin air. 

And, like the baſtleſs fabric of this viſion, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Vea, all Which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve; 
And, like this unſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack, behind 


To theſe noble images he adds a ſhort 


but comprehenſive obſervation on hu- - 
man life, not excelled by any paſſ:ge of 


the moral and ſententious Euripides 
1 ——We are ſuch „ 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a fleep i — 


Thus admirably is an uniformity of 
character, that leading beauty in drama- 
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AUD ALIQUID BREVIBUS GYARIS, ET CARCERE DI Nun, 


81 VIS ESSE ALIQUIS» 


wob'ps r THOU TO HONOURS AND PREFERMEN TS CLIMB? » 
BE BOLD IN MISCHIEF, DARE SOME MIGHTY CRIME, 
nick DUNGEONS, DEATH, OR BANISHMENT, DESERVES» 


i TO THE ADVENTURER, 
. DEAR BROTHER) Os i rr 
1 thirſt of glory is, I think, al- 
1 lowed, even by the dull dogs who 
can fit ſtill long enough to write books, 


to be a noble appetite, \* 


My ambition is to be thought 2 man 
of life and ſpirit, who could conquer the 
world if he was to ſet about it, but who 
has too much vivacity to give the neceſ- 
ſary attention to any ſcheme of length. 
Fam, in ſhort, one of thoſe heroic Ad- 
venturers, who have thought proper to 


diſtinguiſh themſelves by the titles of 


Buck, Blood, and Nerve, When Iam 
in the country, I am always on horſe- 
back, and I leap or break every hedge 
and gate that ſtands in my way: when 
I am in town, I am conſtantly to be 
ſeen at ſome of the public places, at the 
proper times for making my appearance; 
as at Vauxhall, or Marybone, abont ten, 
very drunk: for though I do not love 
wine, I am obliged to be conſungdly 
drunk five or fix nights in the week; 
nay ſometimes five or ſix days together, 
for the ſake of my character. Wherever 
I come, I am ſure to make all the con- 
fuſion, and do all the miſchief I can; not 


for the ſake of doing miſchief, bu only 
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| tic poeſy, preſerved throughout the Tem- 


peſt. And it may be farther remarked, 


that the unities of action, of place, and 
of time, are in this play, though almoſt 
conſtantly violated by Shakeſpeare, ex- 


actly obſerved. The action is one, great, 


and entire, the reſtoration of Proſpero to 


his dukedom; this buſineſs is tranſacted 
in the compaſs of a ſmall iſland, and in 


or near the cave of Proſpero; though, 


indeed, it had been more artful and re- 


| wry to have confined it to this fingie 
pot; and the time which the action 
takes up, is only equal to that of the re- 
preſentation ; an excellence which ought 


always to be aimed at in every well-con- 
ducted fable, and for the want of which 


a variety of the moſt entertaining inci- 


dents can ſcarcely atone, 
2 | | 


* 


Jvv. 


Davor. 


out of frolic, you know, to ſhew my vi- 
vacity. It there are women near me, 1 
ſwear like a devil to ſhew my courage, 
and talk bawdy to ſhew my wit. Un- 


der the roſe, I am a curſed favourite 
amongſt them; and have had bonne 
© fortune,” let me tell you. I do love 
the little rogues helliſhly: but faith I 
make love for the good of the public; 
and the town is obliged to me for a do- 
zen or two of the fineſt wenches that 
were ever brought into it's ſeraglios. 


One, indeed, I loſt: and, poor fond 


ſoul! I pitied her! but it could not be 
helped—ſelf-preſervation obliged me to 


leave her -I could not tell her what was 


the matter with her, rot me if I could; 


and ſo it got ſuch a head, that the devil 


himſelf could not have ſaved her. 
There's one thing vexes me; I have 


much ado to avoid having that inſigni- 
ficant character, a good - natured feliow, / 
fixed upon me; ſo that I am obliged in 


my own defence to break the boy's head, 
and kick my whore down' ſtairs every 
time I enter a night-houſe: I pick quar- 
rels when I am not offended, break the 
windows of men I never ſaw, demoliſh 
lamps, bilk hackney-coachmen, over- 
turn wheel barrows, and ſtorm night - 


Ii 


cellars : I beat the watchman, thougn 77 


he 


1 # ; 


\ 
| 
f 
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ſtable, and inſult the juſtice: for theſe 
feats I am frequently. kicked, beaten, 
- pumped, proſecuted, and impriſoned; 
x LE Tim is no flincher; and if he does 
not get fame, blood! he will deſerve it. 
I am now writing at a coffee hoùſe, 
where I am juſt arrived, after a journey 
of fifty miles, which I have rode in 
four hours. I knocked up my block- 
head's horſe two hours ago. e dog 
whipped and ſpurred at ſuch a rate, that 
1 dare ſay you may track him half the 
way by the blood; but all would not 
- e devil take the hindmoſt, is 
always my way of travelling. The mo- 
i "2060" ment I diſmounted, down dropt Dido, 
1 dy Jove: and here am I all alive and 
[ merry, my old boy! bes; 
I'll tell thee what; I was a helliſh aſs 
tCather day. I- ſhot a damn'd clean mare 
1.2. through the head, for jumping out of 
3 the road to avoid running over an old 
= woman. . But the bitch threw me, and 
1 I got a curſed ſlice on the cheek againſt 
a flint, which put me in a paſſion; who 
could help it, you know? Rot me! I 
would not have loſt her for five hundred 
old women, with all their brats, and the 
brats of their brats to the third genera- 
tion. She was a ſweet creature! 1 
would have run her five and- twenty 
miles within an hour, for five hundred 
= pounds. But ſhe is gone Poor jade! 
= I did love thee, that I did. r 
Mn Now what you ſhall do for me, old 
1 boy, is this— Help to raiſe my name a 
3 little, d'ye mind ere nog 5 
-F praiſe of us ſprightly pretty fellows. 
wn = you N — deal of pains 
for fame, and it is hard we ſhould be 
| bilkt. I would not trouble you, my 
= dear; but only I fear I have not muc 
| time before me to do my gwn buſineſs; 
W | for between you and I, both my conſti- 
tution and eſtate are damnably out at 
elbows, - I intend to make them ſpin 


_ 


my purſe ſhould happen to leak faſteſt, 
I propoſe to go with my laſt halt-crown 
; to Ranelagh gardens, and there, if you 
| approve. the ſcheme, III mou. one of 
the upper alcoves, and repeat with an 
-* heroic ar- 25 
I'll boldly venture on the world unknown; 
It cannot uſe me worſe than this has done. 


i | uu chen ſhoot myſelf through the head; 
| 
| 


and fo good by t ye. 
| Yours, as you ſerve me, 
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e bids me good moriow, abuſe the con- 


. wut together as eveuly as poſſible; but if 


TIM. WiLBGOOSE, 


T ſhould little deſerve the notice of a 
perſon fo illuſtrious as the hero who ho- 
nours me with the name of Brother, if l 
ſhould cavil at his principles or refuſe 
his requeſt. According to the moral 
philoſophy which is now in faſhion, and 
adopted by many of the © dull dogs who 
* wrife books, the gratification of ap. 
ps is virtue ; and appetite, therefore, 
I. ſhall allow to be noble, notwithſtand- 
ing the object ions of thoſe who pretend 
that, whatever be it's ohject, it can be 
good or ill in no other, ſenſe than ſtature 
or complex ion; and that the voluntary 
effort only is moral by which appetite is 


directed or reſtrained, by which it is 


brought under the government of reaſon, 
ae rendered ſublervient to moral pur. 
9 : 

But with whatever efforts of heroic 
virtue my correſpondent may have la. 
boured to gratify his © thirſt of glory, 


Lam afraid he will be diſappointed. It 


is, indeed, true, that like the heroes of 
antiquity, whom ſucceſſive generation 
have honoured with ſtatues and pane- 


gyric, he has ſpent his life in doing miſ- 


chief to others, without procuring any 
real good to himſelf : but he has not 
done miſchief enough; he has not ſacked 
a city or fired a temple; he acts only 
againſt individuals ina contractedſphere, 
and is loſt among a crowd of competi- 
tors, whoſe merit can only contribute' to 


their mutual obſcurity, as the feats which 


are perpetually performed by innumera- 
ble adventurers muſt ſoon become too 
common to confer diſtinction. 

In behalf of ſome among theſe candi- 
dates for fame, the legiſlature has, in- 
deed, thought fit to interpoſe; and their 
atchievements are with great ſolemnity 
rehearſed. and recorded in a temple, of 
which I know not the celeſtial appella- 


. tion, but on earth jt is called Juſtice 


Hall, in the Old Bailer. 
As the reſt are utterly neglected, I 
cannot think of any expedient to gratify 


the noble thirſt of my correſpondent and 


his compeers, but that of procuring 
them admiſſion into this claſs z an at- 
tempt in which I do not deſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs, for I think I can demonſtrate their 


right, and I will not ſuppoſe it poſſible 
_ that when this is done they will be ex- 


cluded. z 3 ON 
Upon the moſt diligent examination 
of ancient hiſtory and modern panegy- 
ric, I find that no action has ever been 
held honourable in ſo high a degree, 23 
killing men; this, indeed is one 7 8 
| fta 
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fa fats which our legiſlature has thought and worms, and conſecrated in the tem- 
ho- fit to reſcue from oblivion, and reward — of Hygtia, called Surgeons -Hall, his 
fl- in Juſtice Hall: it has alſo removed an nes ſhall be purified by proper luſtra- 
uſe - abſurd diſtinction, and, contrary to the tions, and erected into a ſtatue; that 
Yal practice of pagan antiquity, has com- this ſtatue-thall be placed in a niche, 
and prehended the killers of women among with the name of the hero of which it 
who thoſe who deſerve the rewards that have is at once the remains and the monu- 
ap- been decreed to homicide. Now he may ment written over it, among many others 
ore, fairly be conſidered as a killer, who ſe- of the ſame rank, in the gallery of a 
nd. duces a young beauty from the fondneſs ſpacious building, to be erected by lot- 
end ct a parent with whom ſhe enjoys tery for that purpoſe: I propoſe that 
be health and peace, the protection of the this gallery be called the BLooD's Gar- 
ture laws, and the ſmile of ſociety, to the ty- LERY; and, to prevent the labour and 
tary ranoy of a bawd, and the exceſſes of a expence of emblazoning the atchieve- 
te 13 brothel, tSdiſeaſe and diſtraction, ſtripes, ments of every individual, which would 
t is | infamy, and impriſonment ; calamities be little more than repeating the fame 
ſon, which cannot fail to render her days not words, that an inſcription be placed 
pure only evil but few. It may, perhaps, over the door to this effect This gal- 

be alleged, that the woman was not © lery is facred to the memory and the 

roic wholly paſſive, but that in ſome ſenſe © remains of the BLoods ; heroes who 
la- | fie may be conſidered as felo de ſe. lived in perpetual hoſtility againſt 
Ay, This, however, is mere cavil; for th * themſelves and others; who contracted 

It fame may be {aid of him who fights * dilcaſes by exceſs that precluded en- 
es of when he can run away; and yet it has * joyment, and who continually perpe- 
1008 always been deemed more honourable * trated miſchief not in anger but ſports 
ane» to kill the combatant than the fugitive. - who purchaſed this diſtinction at the 
miſ⸗ If this claim then of the blood be ad- expence of life; and whoſe glory would 
any mitted, and I do not ſee how it can be have been equal to Alexander's, if - 
not ſet aſide, I propoſe that after his re- their power had not been leſs. 
wry mains ſhall have been reſcued from dalt 5 3 
on | RE _ 
her 
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mY M TAMEN EXCIDIT AUSIS. Ovip. 
m— nur IN THE GLORIOUS ENTERPRIZE HE DY'D, | '  AppraoNn; 
andi- 1* has always been the practice of tion: ſo few minds are able to ſeparate 
„ in- mankind, to judge cf actions by the the ideas of greatneſs and proſperity, | 
theirs event, The ſame attempts, conducted that even Sir William Temple has de- 
mity in the ſame manner, but terminated by termined, that he who can deſerve the 
e, of Gfferent ſucceſs, produce different judg- name of a hero, muſt not only be vic= 
vella- ments: they who attain their. withcs, tuous but fortunate. | | 
uſtice never want celebrators of their widem e unreaſonable diſtrihution of 

. and their virtue; and they that miſcarry praiſe and blame, none have ſuffered ' 
ed, 1 are quickly dyſcovered to have been de oftener than projesctors, whoſe rapidit 
ratify fective not only in mental but in moral cf imagination and vaſtneſs of defigen 
t and qualities. The world will never be long raile ſuch erfvy in their feilow mortals, 
uring without ſome good reaſon to hate the that every eye watches for their fall, and 
n at- unhappy : their real faults are imme- every heart exnits at their diſtrt ſſes: yet 
f luc⸗ diately detected j and if thoſe are not ſuf- even a Frojector may gain farour by 
heir heient to fink them into infamy, an ſucceſs; and the tongue that was pre- 
oſſible additional weight of calumny will be pared to hiſs, then endeavours to excel - 
de Cx- ſuperadded : he that fails in his endea- others in loudneſs of applauſe. 

vours after wealth or power, will nagt When Coriolanus, in Shakeſpeare, 

nation long rerain either honeſty or courage. deſerted to Aufidius, the Vollcian ſer- 
negy- This ſpecies of injuſtice has ſo long vants at firſt inſulted him, even while he 
been prevailed in univerſal prad ice, that it ſtood under the protection of the houſe - 
ee, 29 kems likewiſe to have infected ſpecula 


hold gods; but when they ſaw that the 
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Project took d the ſtranger was 


ſeated at the head of the table, one of 
them very judicicuſly obſerves, that he 
always thought there was more in him 
than he could think. | N 
Mlachiavel has juſtly animadverted on 
the different notice taken by all ſucceed- 
ing l times, of the two great projectors 
© Catiline and Cæſar. Both ene the 
ſame Project, and intended to raiſe 
8 themſelves to power, by ſubverting the 
commonwealth: they purſued their de- 
ſign, perhaps, with equal abilities, and 
with equal virtue; dut Catiline periſhed 
zin the field, and Cæſar returned from 
Pharſalia with unlimited autliority: and 
from that time, every monarch of the 
- earth has thought himſelf honoured by a 
compariſon with Cæſar; and Catiline 
has been never mentioned, but that his 
name might be applied to traitors. and 
incendiaries. «2 EE, 
In an age more remote, Xerxes pro- 
jected the conqueſt of Greece, and 
brought down the power of Aſia againſt 
it: but after the world had been filled 


with expeRation and terror, his army 


was beaten, his fleet was deſtroyed, and 
Xerxes has been never mentionedwithout 
contempt, | N 

A few years afterwards, Greece like - 
wiſe had her turn of giving birth to a 
Projeftorz who invading Aſia with a 
ſmall army, went forward in ſearch of 
adventures, and by his eſcape from one 
danger, gained my more raſhneſs to 
ruſh into another: he ſtormed city after 


City, over-ran kingdom after kingdom, 


fought battles only for barren victory, 
and invaded nations only that he might 
make his way through them to new in- 
vaſions: but having been fortunate in 
the execution of his projects, he died 
with the name of Alexander the Great. 
Theſe are, indeed, events of ancient 
times; but human nature is always the 
ſame, and eve 
fances of public cenſures influenced by 
events. The great buſineſs of the mid- 
dle centuries was the holy war; which 
undoubtedly was a. noble Project, and 
was for a long time proſecuted with a 
ſpirit equal to that with which ĩt had been 
contrived: but the ardour of the Euro- 
enn heroes only hurried them to de- 


ſtruction; ſe $ Jong time they could not 
| gain the territories for which theyfought, 


and, when\at laſt gained, they could not 


keep them: their expeditions, therefore, 
have been the ſcoff of idleneſs and igno- 
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age will afford us in- 


rance, their underſtanding and their vir. 

tue have been equally vilified, their con. ton 
duct has been ridiculed; and their cans d 
8 wn CET 
When Columbus had engaged K. for. 
F. erdinand in the difcovery cf 55 005 bur 
. hemiſphere, the ſailors with whom he te 
embarked in the expedition, had ſo lit]: ſoy 
confidence in their commander, that af. kind 
ter having been long at fea, looking for of 
coaſts which they expected never to find 11 

they raiſed a general mutiny, and te. trat 
manded to return. He found means to 
ſoothe them into a permiſſion to conti. 
nue the ſame courſe three davs longer, 
and on the evening of the thi day def. 


cried land. Had the impatience of his 
crew denied him a few hours of the time 264 
. requeſted, what would have been his fate late 
but to have come back with the infamy laud: 
of a vain Projector, who had betrayed who 
the king's credulity to uſeleſs expences, un 
and riſked his life in ſeeking countries jor 
that had no exiſtence ?-How would thoſe ant. 
that had rejected his pre poſals, ha e 
triumphed in their acuteneis? and when alen 
would his name have been mentioned, thelr 
but with the makers of potable geld and PP 
malleable glaſs? | Ft 
The laft royal Projectors with whom I lu 
the world has been troubled, wereCharles they" 
of Sweden and the Czar of Muſcovy, folly” 
Charles, if any judgment may be formed ly: 
of his deſigns by his meaſures and his i Han 
enquiries, had purpoſed firſt to dethrone wa 
the Czar, then to lead his army through uten 
pathleſs deſarts into China, thence to from 
make his way by the ſword through the er 
whole circuit of Aſia, and by the con- Who, 
queſt of Turkey to unite Sweden with — 


his new dominions: but this mighty 
Project was cruſhed at Pultowa; and WW 7 
Charles has ſince been conſidered as a 
madman by thoſe powers, who ſent their . 
ambaſſadors to ſolicit his friendſhip, and Wi the 


their generals to learn under him the 451 
© art of war. qualiti 
The Czarfound employment ſufficient _ 
th 


in his own dominions, and amuſed him- 
ſelf in digging canals, and building ci- . 
ties, murdering his ſubjeQs with inſuf- "ey 


ferable fatigues, and tranſplanting u. n 
tions from one corner of his dominions 1 85 
to another, without regretting the thou- the: il 
ſands that periſhed in the way: but be 1 pe 
attained his end, he made his people for- Kents, 
midable, and is numbered by fame among 2 
* 


the demĩ- gods. 
I am far from intending to vindicate 
the ſanguinary projects of heroes and 
ST RY © conqueiory 
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tanquerors, and would 6 wiſh rather tn 
Jmmniſh the reputation of their ſucceſs, 
thin the infamy of their miſcarriages : 


for I cannot conceive, why he that has 


hurnt cities, waſted nations, and filled 


the world with horror and deſolation, 


houid be more kindly: regarded by man- 
kind, than he that died in the rudiments 
ef wickedneſs ;z why he that accompliſh- 


& miſchief ſhould be glorious, and he 
tat only endeavoured it ſhould be cri. 


rina. I would wiſh Cæſar and Cati- 
le, Xerxes and Alexandar, Charles and 
Pater, huddled together in obſcurity or 
leteſtation. an 

But there is another ſpecies of Projec- 


pts, to whom I would willingly conci- 
late mank ind 3- whoſe ends are generally 


hudable, and whoſe Jabours are innocent ; 
vdo are ſearching out new powers of 
ture, or contriviug new ke of art; 
but who ure yet perſecuted with inceſ- 


ant ohloquy, and whom the univerſal 


ten debars from that ſucceſs which 
their induſtry would obtain, if it were 
pamitted to act without oppoſition. 
They who find themſelves inclined to 
eoſurenew undertakings, only becauſe 
they ate new, ſhould conſider, that the 
folly of Protection is very ſeldom the 


folly of a fool; it is commonly the ebul- 


lion of a capacious mind, crouded with 
variety of knowledge, and heated with 
ntenſeneis of thought; it proceeds often 
rom the conſciouſneſs of ' uncommon 
powers, from the confidence of thoſe 


who, having already done much, are 
ally perſuaded that they can do more. 
When Rowley had compleated the Or- 
ry, he attempted the perpetual motion; 
wien Boyle had exhauſted his fecrets of 
nulgarchemiſtry, he turned his thoughts 


to the work of tranſmutation. 
A Projector generally unites thoſe 


Qulities which have the faireſt claim to 


deneration, extent of knowledge, and 
Neafneſs of deſign. It was ſaid of Ca- 


nis alta ſemper eupiebat.* Projectors 
of all Kinds agree in their intellects, 


though they differ in their morals ; they 


al fail by attempting things beyond 
tieir power, by deſpiſing vulgar attain- 
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which, perhaps, nature has not propor- 


tioned the force of man: when they fail, 


therefore, they fail not by idleneſs or ti- 
midity, but by raſh adventure and fruit- 
leſs diligence. > 

That the attempts of ſuch men will 
often miſcarry, we may reaſonably ex- 
pect; yet from ſuch men, and ſuch only, 


are we to hope for the cultivation of 


thoſe parts of nature which lie yet waſte, 


3 


and the invention of thoſe arts which 
are yet wanting to the felicity of life. 
If they are, therefore, univerſally dif- _ 


couraged, art and diſcovery-can make 


no advances. Whatever is attempted 


without previous certainty of ſucceſs, 


may be conſidered as 'a Project, and 
amongſt narrow minds may, there- 


and every great or new delign will be 


is extended beyond common effects, or 


compriſes many intermediate operations. 


Many that preſume to laugh at Projec- 


> 


' 


fore, expole it's author to cenſure and 
- contempt; and if the liberty of laughin 
be once indulged, every man will laug 
at what he does not underſtand, eve 
| Project will be conſidered as madneſs, 
contempt with which they are treated 
cenſured as a Project. Men, unaccuſ- 
' tamed to reaſon and reſearches, thin 
every enmterprize impracticable, which 


* 


tors, would conſider a flight through : 


the air in a winged chariot, and the 


movement” of a nome by the 
- ſteam of water, as equally t 

mechanic lunacy; and would hear, with 
equal negligence, of the union of the 


# 


Thames and Severn by a canal, and the 


ſchemes of Albuquerque, the viceroy of 
the Indies, who in the rage of hoſtility 


had contrived' to make Egypt a barren _ 


e dreams of 


deſart, by turning the Nile into the Red 


. 


Sea. 
ſeldom failed to 


roads of action: many valuable prepara- 
tions of chemiſtry are ſuppoſed to have 


* , "riſen from unſucceſsful enquiries after 
line, „immo ſerata, incredibilia, ni- 


the grand elixir: it is therefore juſt to 


Thoſe who have attempted much, have 
rform more than thoſe 
who never deviate from the common 


by 
* 


. 


encourage thoſe who endeavour to en- 


- 


ſucceed beyond expeRation ; an 


large the power of art, ſince they often 

when 
they fail, may ſometimes benefit tha - 
as world even by their miſcarriages 
ments, and aſpiring to performances, to m 3 
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Ne C. SATURDAY, 
2e REPENTE vir 1 es: 


| MO MAN I REACHK'D THE HEIGHTS OF VICE AT FIRST. 


TO THE ADVENTURER» 
$I, . gs! 


Foce characters of men 


have, perhaps, been eſſentially the 


tame in all ages, yet their external ap- 


| 2 has changed with other pecu- 


arities of timeand place, and they have 


been diſtinguiſhed by different names, 


as new modes of expreſſion. have prevail- 
ed: a periodical writer, therefore, who 


catches the picture of evaneſcent life, and 


ſhews the deformity of follies which in 


a few years will be ſo changed as not to 


be known, fhould be careſul to expreſs 
the character when he deſcribes the ax 
pearance, and to connect it with the 


name by which it then happens to be 


called. You have frequently uſed the 
terms Buck and Blood, and havegiven 


+ fome account of the characters which are 


thus denominated; but you have not con- 
fidered them as the laſt ſtages of a regu - 
lar progreſſion, nor taken any notice of 
thole which precede them. Their de- 


pendance upon each other is indeed ſo 


ittle known, that many ſuppoſe them to 


be diſtinct aud collateral claſſes, fornſed 
by perſons of oppoſite intereſts, taſtes, 
capacities, and ron the ſcale, 


however, conſiſis of eightdegrees;Green- 
born, Jemmy, Jeſſamy, Smart, Hoheſt 

Buck, and Blood. 
As I have myſelf paffed through the 


Whole ſeries, I ſhall explain each ſtation 


by a ſhort account of my life, remarking 
the periods when my character changed 


it's denomination, and the particular in- 


cidents by which the change was pro- 
duced, FCC 
My father was a wealthy farmer in 
Yo klhire, and when I was near eigh- 
tern years of age, he brought me up to 


London, and put me apprentice to a eon - 


figerable ſhopkeeper in the city, There 


vas an auk ward modeſt ſimplicity in my 


manner, and a reverence of religion and 
virtue in my converſation. The novel- 
ty of the ſcene that was now placed be- 

re me, in which there were innume- 


Fable objects that I never conceived to 


- 
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Juv. 


Tarx. 


exiſt, rendered me attentive and credy. 
Jous ; Nee without a pro- 
vincia 


accent, a flouch in my gait, a 
long lank head of hair, an unfaſhiona- 
ble ſuit of drab - coloured cloth, would 
have denominated me a Greenhorn, or, 
in other words, a country put very green, 

Green, then, I continued, even in ex- 
ternals, near two years; and in this ſtate 
1 was the object of univerſal contempt 
and derifion ; but being at length weari. 
ed with merriment and ſult, was very 
ſedulous to aſſume the manners and ap- 
pearance of thoſe who, in the ſame ſta 
tion, were better treated. I had already 
improved Era my ſpeech; and my 
father having allowed me thirty pounds 
a year ſor apparel and pocket- money, 
the greater part of which I bad ſaved, 
I beſpoke a ſuit of cloaths of an emi- 
nent city taylor, with ſeveral waiſtcoats 


and breeches, and two frocks for a 
change: I cut off my hair, and procured 


a brown bob periwig of Wilding, of the 
ſame colour, with a. ſingle row of curls 
juſt round the bottom, which I wore very 
nicely combed, and without powder; my 
hat, .which had been cocked with great 


exactneſs in an equilateral triangle, I. 


diſcarded, and purchaſed one of a more 
faſhionable ſize, the four-corners of which 
projected near two inches farther than 
thoſe on each ſide, and was moulded into 
the ſhape of a ſpout; I alſo furniſhed my - 
ſelf with a change of white thread ſtock · 
ings, took care that my pumps were var. 
niſhed every morning with the new Ger- 
man blacking-ballz and when I went out, 


carried in my hand a little ſwitch, which, 


as it has been long appendant to the cha- 


racter that I had juſt aſſumed, has taken 


the ſame name, and is called a Jemmy. 

I ſoon perceived the advantage of this 
transformation. My manner had not, 
indeed, kept pace with my dreſs ; I was 
ſtill modeſt and diſſident, temperate and 
ſober, and conſequently ſtill ſubjec to 
ridicule : but I was now admitted into 
company from which. I had before been 
excluded by the ruſticity of my appear- 


ance; I was raillied and encouraged by 


turns 
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gentle appellation of Jeſſamy. 
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turns; and I was inſtructed both by pre- 
cept and example. Some offeis were 
made of carrying me to a houſe of pri- 
vate entertainment, which then I abſo- 
lutely refuſed; but I ſoon found the way 
into the play hovſe, to ſee the tuo lait 
a&s and the farce: here I learned, that 
by breaches” of chaſtity no man was 
thought either to incur guilt or ſhame; 
but that, on the contrary, they were ef- 
ſentially neceſſary to the character of a 
fine gentleman. I ſoon copied the origi- 
nal, which I found to be univerſally ad- 
mired, in my morals, and made ſome 


farther approaches to it in my dreſs: I 


ſuffered my hair to grow, long, enough 
to comb back over the foretopof my wig, 
which, when I fallied forth to my even- 


ing amuſement, I changed to a queue ;' 


I tied the collar of my ſhirt with half an 
ell of black ribbon, which appeared un 
der my neckcloth; the fore corner of my 
hat was conſiderably elevated and ſhort - 
ened, ſo that it no longer reſembled a 


ſpout, but the corner of a minced pye; 
my waillcoat was edged with narrow 


lace, my ſtockings were ſilk, and I never 
appeared without a pair of clean gloves. 
My addreſs, from it's native maſculine 
plainneſs, was converted to an exceſs of 
ſoftneſs and civility, eſpecially when I 
ſpoke to the ladies. I had before made 
ſome progreſs in learning to (wear; 
I had proceeded by fegs, faith, pox, 
plague, pon my.life, pon my ſoul, rat 
it, and zaokers; to zauns and the divill. 
Now I advanced to By Jove, fore ged, 
gedscurſe it, and demme: but I ſtill utter- 


ed theſe interjections in a tremulous tone, 


and my pronunciation was feminine and 
vicious. I was ſenſible of my defects, 
und therefore applied with great dili- 
gence to remove them. I frequently 
ractiſed alone; but it was a ſong time 


fore I could ſwear ſo much to my πάn 


ſatisfation in company, as by myſelf. 
My labour, however, was not without 
it's reward; it recommended me to the 
notice of the ladies, and procured me the 

I now learned among other Grown 
Gentlemen to dance, -which greatly en- 


| krged my acquaintance; I entered into 
a tubſcription for country dances ovce 


a week ata tavern,” where each gemle- 
mon engaged to bring a partner: at the 
lame time I made conſiderable advances 
in wearing; I could pronounce Damme 
with a tolerable air and accent, give the 


_ Yowel it's full Cound, and look with con · 


in a knowing one. I was fo ſucceſsful 
| 1 


fidence in the face of the perſon to whom 


I ſpoke. About this time my father's 


_ elder brother died, and left me an eſtate 


of neat five hundred pounds per annum. 
I now bought ont the remainder of my 
time; and this ſudden acceſſion of wealrh 
and independence gave me immediately 


anairof greater confidance and freedom. 
I laid out near one hundred and fifty 


pounds in cloaths, though I was oblig- 
ed to go into mourning: I employed a 
court- taylor to make them up; TI ex- 
changed my queiie for a bag; I put on 
a ſword, which, in appearance at leaſt, 
was a Toledoz and in proportion as L 


knew my drels to be _— I was leſs 


ſolicitous to he neat. My acquaintance 
now increaſed every hour; I was attend- 
ed, flattered, and careſſed; was often in - 


vited to entertainments, ſupped every 
night at a tavern, and went home in a 


chair; was taken notice of in pub lie 
places, and was univerſally confeſſed to 
be improved into 3 Smart. 


There were ſome intervals in which 


I found it neceſſary to ab!ain from 
wenching; and in theſe, at whatever 
riſque, I applied myſelf to the bottle: a 
habit of diinking came inſenſihly vpon 
me, and I was ſoon able to walk home 
with a bottle and a pint. I had learned 


a ſufficient number of faſhionable toalts, 


and got by heart ſeveral toping and ſeve- 


ral bawdy ſongs, ſome of which I ven- 


tured to roar out with a friend hanging 
od my arm as we ſcoured the ſtreet after 


our nocturnal revel. I now laboured with 


indefatigable induſtry to increaſe theſe 
acquiſitions : I enlarged my ſtock of 


healhs; made great progreſs in finging, _ 


joking, and need Seng + ſwore well; 
could make a company of ſtaunch topers 
drunk; always called 

and was the laſt man that departed. My 
face began to be covered with red pim - 
ples, and my eyes to be weak; I became 
daily more negligent of my dreſs, and 
more blunt in my manner ; I profeſſed 
myſelf a foe to the ſtarters and milkſops, 
declared that there was no enjoyment 
equal to that of a bottle and friend, and 
ſoon gained the appellation of an Honeſt 
Fellow. | ; 


By this diſtinction I was anima- ed to 


attempt yet greater excellence; I l:arned 
ſeveral feats of mimickry of the un ſer 
players, could take off known charac- 
ters, tell a ſtaring ſtory, and humbug 
with ſo much ſalt as. ſometimes to take» 


in 


ed the reckoning, - 
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| is the practice of theſe arts, to which, 


Indeed, I applied m yſelf with unwearied 
diligence and aſſiduitiy, that I kept my 


company roaring with applauſe, till their 


voices ſunk by Wen and they were 
no longer able to laugh, becauſe they 
were no longer able either to hear or to 
ſee. I had now alcended another ſcale in 
the climax; and was acknowledged, by 


all who knew me, to be a Joyous Spirit. 


After all theſe topics of merriment 
were exhauſted, and I had repeated my 
'tricks, my ſtories, my jokes, and my 
ſongs, till they grew inſipid, I became 
miſchievous; and was continually deviſ- 
ing and executing Frolics, to the un- 
ſpeakable delight of my companions, 
and the injury of others. For many of 
them I was, proſecuted, and 8 


obliged to pay large damages: but 
| bore all theſe loſſes with an air of jovial 
indifference, I puſhed on in my career, I 


was more deſperate in proportion as I 
had leſs to loſe; and being deterred 


from no miſchief by the dread of it's 


conſequences, I was ſaid to run at all, 


and complimented with the name of 


Buck. | VS 
My eſtate was at length mortgaged 


for more than it was worth; my credi- _ 


tors were importunate; I became negli · 


gent of myielf and of others; I made a 


deſperate effort at the gaming-table, and 


Joſt the laſt ſnm that I could raiſez m 


eſtate was ſeized by the mortgagee; 
learned to-pack cards and to cog a die; 
became a bully to whores; palted my 


| nights in a brothel, the ſtreet, or the 
,watch-houſe; was utterly inſenſible of 


ſhame, and lived upon the town as a 
bealt of prey in a foreſt, Thus I reach- 


eld the ſummit of modern glory, and had 


juſt acquired the diſtinction of a Blood, 


Wien I was arreſted for an old debt of 
three hundred pounds, and thrown into 


the King's Bench priſon. 


. — 7 VB. rc ar. Hin. 
—YET SOMETIMES HE MISTAXES, 


ro THE ADVENTURER, 
SIR, | | a 0 

IF we conſider the high rank which 
Milton has deſervedly obtained among 


our few Engliſh claſſics, we cannot won- 
dier at the multitude of commentaries 


* 


Theſe characters, Sir, though they 
are diſtinct, yet do not ail differ, othe;. 


, wiſe than as ſhades of the ſame colour. 


And though they are ſtages of a roy. 
lar progreſſion, yet the whole progre(y 
is not made by every individual: ſome 
are ſo ſoon initiated into the myſter ies of 


* the town, that they are never publicly 


known in their Greenhorn ſtate; others 
fix long in their Jemmyhood, others are 
Jeſſamies at fouricore, and ſome ſtagnzts 
in each of the higher ſtages for life, But 
I requeſt that they may never hereafter 
be confounded either by you or your 
correſpondents, Of the 3 your 
brother Adventurer, Mr. Wildgooſe, 
though he aſſumes the character, does 
not ſeem to have a juſt and preciſe idea 
as diſtinct from the Buck, in which clas 
he ſhould be placed, and will probably 
diez for he ſeems determined to ſhogt 
himſelf, juſt at the time when his cir. 
cumſtances will enable him to aſſume 
the higher diſtindtion. FEET, 
But the retroſpe& upon life, which 
this letter has made neceſſary, coves 
me with confuſion, and aggravates de- 
ſpair, I cannot but reflect, that among 
all theſe characters I have never aſſumed 
that of a Man. Man is a reaſonable 
Being, which he ceaſes to be, who diſ- 
guiſes his body with ridiculous foppe- 
ries, or degrades his mind by deteſtable 
brutality. Theſe thoughts would hare 
been of great uſe to me, if they had oc- 
curred ſeven years ago. If they are of 
. uſe to you, I hope you will ſend me a 
ſmall gratuity for my labour, to allevi- 
ate the miſery of hunger and nakedneſs: 
but, dear Sir, let your bounty be ſpeedy, 
leit I periſh before it arrives. 
I am your humble ſervant, 
Nong urAk us. 
Common-Srivr, Kixc's BNC. 
Oc r. 18, 1753. 
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and criticiſms of which he has been the 
ſubject. To theſe I have added ſome 
miſcellaneous remarks; and if you ſhould 
at firſt be inclined to reject them as 


trifling, you may, perhaps, determine te 


admit them, when you reflect that they 
are new. 5 The 
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The deſcription of Eden in the fourth 
book of the Paradiſe Loſt, and the bat- 


tle of the angels in the ſixth, are uſu- 


ally ſclefted as the moſt ſtrik ing exa m- 
ples of a florid and vigorous 1magina- 
tion: but it requires much greater 
lrength of mind to form an aſſemblage 
of natural objects, and range them with 
propriety and beauty, than to bring to- 


gether the greateſt variety of the moſt 


iplendid images, without any regard to 
their uſe or congruity; as in paint- 
ing, he who, by the force of his imagi- 
nation, can delineate a landſcape, is 
deemed a greater maſter than he who, 
by heaping rocks of coral upon teſſe- 
lated pavement, can only make abſur- 
diy ſplendid, and diſpoſe gaudy colours 
ſo as beſt to ſet off each other. 


Sapphire fountains that rolling over 


* orient Pearl run Nectar, roſes with- 


© out thorns, trees that bear fruit of 


© Vegetable Gold, and that weep odo- 
© rous gums and balins, ' are eaſily feign- 


ed; but having no relative beauty as 


pictures of nature, nor any abſolute ex- 


cellence as derived from truth, they can 


only pleaſe thoſe who, when they read, 


exerciſe no faculty but fancy, and ad- 


mice becauſe they do not think. 
If I ſhall not be thought to digreſs 


wholly from my ſubject, I would ijtul- 
tratethis remark, by comparing two paſ. 


ſages, written by Milton and Fletcher, 


on nearly the ſame ſubject. The ſpirit 


in Comus thus pays his addre.s o“ 
thanks to the water-nymph Sabrina— 


May thy brimmed waves for this, 
Their tull tribute never miſs, 

From a thouſand petty rills, 

That tumble down the ſnowy hills: 
Summer drought, or tinged air, 
Never ſcorch thy tretſes fair; 

Nor wet October's torrent flood 

Thy molten cryſtal fill with mud. 


Thus far the wiſhes are mot proper for 
the welfare of a river goddeſs : the cir- 
cumſtances of ſummer not ſcorching her 
veſles, is highly poetical and elegant; 


but what follows, though it is pompous * 
2 majeſtic, is unnatural and ar fetch- 


— \ 


May thy billows roll aſhore 

The deryl and the golden ore; 

May thy lofty bead be crown d | 
With many a tow'r and terras round; 
And here and there, thy banks upon, 
Wich groves of myth and cionimon! 


The circumſtance in the third and 
fourth lines is happily fancied; but what 
idea can the reader have of an Engliſh 


River rolling God and the Beryl aſhore, 


or of groves of Ciunamon growing on 


it's banks? The images in the follow-- 
ing paſſage of Fletcher are all ſimple and 


real, all appropriated and ſtriftly natu- 
ral | l 
For thy kindneſs to me ſhown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force, 
Croſs.thy ſtream to ſtop thy courſe; 
May no beaſt that comes to drink, 
With his horns traſt down thy brink z 
May none that for thy fiſh do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brock; 
Barefoot may no neighbour wade 
In thy cool ſtreams, wife or mai d, 
When the ſpawn on ſtones do lie, 
To waſh their hemp, and ſpoil the fry. 


The glaring picture of Paradiſe is - 


not, in 'my opinion, ſo ftroag an evie 
dence of Milton's force of imagination, 
as his reprezentation of Adam and Eve 


when they left it, and of the paſſions 
with which they were agitatedi on that 


event, | 
Againſt his battle of the Angels, I 


have the ſame objections as againſt his 


garden of Eden. He has endeayoured 
ro elevate his combatants, by giving 
them the enormous ſtature of giants in 
romances, books of which he was known 
to be fond; and the proweſs and beha- 
viour of Michael as much reſemble the 
feats of Arioſto's knight, as his two- 
handed ſword does the weapons of chi- 
valry: I think the ſublimity of his ge- 
nius much more viſible in the firſt ap- 


of Satan through the dominions of 


chaos, and his adventure with Sin and 


Deatb; the miſſion of Raphael to A» 


dam; the converſations between Adam 
and his wife; the creation; the account 


which Adam gives of his firſt ſenſa- 
tions, and of the approach of Eve from 
the hand of her CREATOR; the whole 


behaviour of Adam and Eve after the | 


firſt tran{grefſion; and the proſpect of 
the various ſtates of the werld, and hiſ- 


tory of man exhibited in a viſion to 


In this viſion, Milton 5udicioufly re- 
reſents; Adam as ignorant of what diſ- 


after had befallen Abel, when he was 
muidered by his brother: but during 


E 2 


pearance of the fallen angels; the de- 
| bs of the infernal peers ; the paſſage 


his converſation with Raphael, the port 


ſrems 10 have torgotten ths neceſſary 


and natural 1gnorance of the firit man. 
How was it poſſible for Adam to dif- 


cern what the Angel meant by * cubic 
© phalanxes, by-planets of aſpect ma- 
© lign, by encamping on the foughten 
© field, by van and rear, by ſtandards 
© and gonfalons and glitering tiſſues, 
* by the girding ſword, by embatiled 
© ſquadrons,chariots, and flaming arms, 
© and fiery Rteeds?* And although A- 
dam poſſeſſed a ſuperior a e of know- 
I:dge, yet doubtleſs he had not ſkill 
enough in chemiltry to underſtand Ra- 
phael, who informed him, that 


| Sulphurous and nitrous foam A 
They found, they ming'ed, and with ſubtle 


arr 


Concocted and Aduſted, they reduc'd 


To b:ackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey'd. 


And, ſurely, the nature of cannon was 
not much explained to Adam, who nei- 


- ther knew or wanted the ule of iron 
tools, by telling him, that they reſem- 
bled the hollow bodies of oak or fir— 


With branches lopt, in wood or mountain 
fel'd. | | 


He that never beheld the brute creation 


but in it's paſtimes and ſports, mult have 
greatly wondered, when the Angel ex- 
pielſed the flight of the Satanic hoſt, by 
1aing, that they fled= -- 


throng' d. 


his poem, there appears to be alſo ſome 


_ detects. As the ſerpent was the in- 


ſtrument of the temptation, Milton mi- 
nutely deſcribes it's beauty and allure- 


ments: and I have frequently wonder - 
ed, that he did not, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, give a more elaborate deſcription 


of the tree cf life; eſpecially as he was 
remarkable for his knowledge and imi- 
tation of the Sacred Writings, and as 
the following paſſage in the Revelations 
attorded him a hint, from which his 
creat.ve fancy might have worked up a 
ſinking picture“ In the midit of the 


ltreet of it, and of either ſide of the 


ver, was there the tree of life; which 


bar twelve manner of fruits, and 


- — As a herd I | 
Of goats, or Timorous flock, together 


© yielded her fruit every month; and 


© the leaves of the tre: were for the 
© healing of the nations.“ | 
At the end of the fourth book, ſu- 
ſpenſe and attention are excited to the 
utmoſt; a combat between Satan ard 
the guardians of Eden is eage ly x- 


pete}, and curioſity is impaticnt for the * 


act on and the cataſtrophe: hut this hor- 
rid fray js prevented, « xpeCtation is cut 
off, and curiohty is diſappointed, by an 
expedient which, though applauded by 
Addiſon and Pope, and imnated from 
Homer and Virgil, will be deemel fii— 

id and inartifcial by all who judge 
rom their own ſenſations, and are not 
content to echo the deciſions of otheis. 
The golden balances are held forth, 
© which," ſays the poet, are yet ſeen 


between Aſttea and the Scorpion;' 


Satan looks vp, and perceiving that his 
ſcale mounted aloft, departs. with the 
ſhades of night. To make ſuch a uſe, at 
ſo critical a time, of Libraa mere ina- 
ginary ſign of the Zodiac, is ſcarcely 


Juttinable in a poem founded on rei - 
gious truth. 


Among innumerable beauties in the 
Paradiſe Loſt, I think the moſt tran- 
ſcendent is the ſpeech of Satan at the 
beginning of the ninth book: in which 
his unextinguiſhable pride and fierce in- 


dignation againit Gop, and his envy 


towards Man, are fo blended with an 
involuntary approbation of goodneſs, 
and diſdain of the meanneſs and baſe- 
neſs of his preſent undertaking, as to 


render it, on account of the 2 of 
— | it's ſentiments and it's turns of paſſion, 
But as there are many exuberances in 


the moſt natural, moſt ſpirited, aud truly 
diamatic ſpeech, that is, perhaps, to 
be found in any writer whether ancient 
or modern: and yet Mr. Addiſon has 
paſſed it over, unpraiſed and unnoticed, 
If an apology ſhould be deemed ne 
ceflary for the freedom here uſed with 
our inimitable bard, let me conclude in 
the words of Longinus—* W hoever was 


© carefully to collect the blemiſhes of 


Homer, Demoſthenes, Plato, and of 
other celebrated writers of the ſame 
rank, would find they bore not the 
leaſt proportion to the ſubiimities and 
excelleneies with which their works 
abound. N 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
Pal ori. 


Ne ll. 


| * 
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QUID TAM DEXTRO PEDE CONCIPIS UT TE 
CONATUS NON POENITEAT VOTIQUE PERACTI? 


Jov, 6 


WHAT IN THE CONDUCT OF OUR LIFE APPEARS | 
so WELL DESIGN'D, $0 LUCKILY BEGUN; ' 
BUT, WHEN WE HAVE OUR WisSH, WE MSH UNDONEs DRYDEN. 


TO THE ADVENTURER, 

I Have been for many years a trader 
1 in London. My beginning was nar- 
row, and my ſtock ſmall; I was, theres 
fore, a long time brow-beaten and de- 
ſpiſed by thoſe, who, having more mo- 
ney, thought they had more merit than 
myſelf. I did not, however, ſuffer my 
relentment to inſtigate me to any mean 
arts of ſupplantation, nor my eagerneſs 
of er ches to betray me to any indirect 
methods cf gain; I purſued my buſineſs 
with inceſſant aſſidvity, ſupported by the 
hope of being one day richer than thoſe 
who.comtemned me; and had, upon every 
annual review of my books, the ſatis- 
faction of finding my fortune increaſed 
beyond my expectation. 8 

In a ſew years my induſtry and pro- 
bity were fully recompenſed, my wealth 
was really great, and my reputation for 
wealth ti]l greater. I had large ware- 
houſes crouded with goods, and conſi - 
derable ſums in the public funds; I was 
careſſed upon the Exchange by tbe moſt 
eminent merchants; became the oracle 
of the common-council ; was ſolicited 
to engage in all commercial undertak- 
ings; was flattered with the hopes of 
becoming in a ſhort time one of the di- 
rectors of a wealthy company; and, to 
e my mercantile honours, en- 
joyed the expenſive happineſs of fining 
for ſheriff, 


. Riches, you know, eaſily produce 


riches; when I had arrived to this de- 


pree of wealth, I had no longer any ob- 
ſtruction or oppoſition to fear; new 
acquiſitions were hourly brought within 
my reach, and I continued for ſome years 
longer io heap thouſands upon thou- 


At laſt I reſolved to compleat the cir · 
cle of a citizen's proſperity by the pur- 
chaſe of an eſtate in the country, and to 


cloſe my life in retirement. From the 
„that this deſigu entered my ima - 


P wa * 


- 


gination, I found the fatigues of my 
employ ment every day more oppreſſive, 
and perſuaded myſelf that I was no 
longer equal to perpetual attention, and 
that my health would ſoon be deſtroyed 


by the torment and diſtraction of ex- 


tenſive bulineſs. I could image to my- 
ſelf no happineſs, but in vacant jollity, 
and uninterrupted leiſure; nor entertain 
my friends with any other topic, than 
the vexation and uncertainty of trade, 
and the happinels of rural privacy. 5 
But, notwithſtanding theſe declara- 


tions, I could not at once reconcile my- 


ſelf to the thoughts of ceaſing to get 
money; and though I was every day 
enquiring for a purchaſe, I found ſome 
reaſon for rejecting all that were offered 
me; and, indeed, had accumulated ſo 
many beauties and convemencies in my 
idea of the ſpot, where I was finally 
to be happy, that, perhaps, the world. 
might have been travelled over, without 
diſcovery of a place which would not 
have been defective in ſome particular. 
Thus I went on till talking of re- 
tirement, and {till refuſing to retire; my 
friends began to laugh at my delays, 
and I grew aſhamed to trifle longer 
with my own inclinations; an eſtate was 
at length purchaſed, I transferred my - 
ſtock to a prudent young man who had 
married my daughter, went down inta 
the country, and commenced lord of a 
ſpacious manor. | 

Here for ſome time I found happineſs . 
equal to my expectation. I reformed 
the old houſe according to the advice of 
the beſt architects, I threw down the 
walls of the garden, and ineloſed it with 
pailifades, plauted long avenues of trees, 


filled a green-houſe with exotic plants, 


dug a new canal, and threw the-earth, 
into the old mat. | | 

The fame of theſe expenſive improve= 
ments brought in all the county to ſes 
the ſhew. I entertained my viſitors with 
great liberali'y, led them round my gar-. 


2 dens, ſnewed them my apartments, lai$þ © 


before 


% 


* 
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before them plans ſor new decorations, 


and was gratified by the wonder of ſome , 


and the envy of others. LEA 
I was envied; but how little can one 
man judge of the condition of another ? 
"The time was now coming, in which 
affluence and ſplendor could no longer 
make me pleaſed with myſelf. I had 
built till the imagination of the architect 
was exhauſted; I had added one con- 
venience to another, till I knew not 
what more to with or to deſign; I had 
laid out my gardens, planted my park, 
and compleated my water works; and 


Phat now remained to he done? what, 
but to look up to turrets, of which, 


when they were once raiſed, I had no 
Farther ule, to range over apartments 
where time was tarniſhing the furniture, 


to ſtand by the caſcade of which I ſcarce - 


ly now perceived the found, and to watch 


the growth of woods that muſt give their 


made to a diſtant generation. 


In this gloomy inaQtivity is every day 


begun and ended: the happineſs that I 


have been ſo long procuring is now at 


an end. becauſe it has been procured ; I 
wander from room to room till I am 


weary of myſelf; I ride out to a neigh- 


Þbourmg hill in the centre of my eſtate, 
from whence all my lands. he in pro- 
ſpect round me; I ſce nothing that I 
have not ſeen before, and return home 


5 difappointed, though I knew that I had 


nothing to expect. | 
In my happy days of bufineſs I had 
been accuſtomed to riſe early in the 


morning; and remember the time when 


1 grieved that the night came ſo ſoon 
vpon me, and obliged me for a few 


hours to ſhut out affluence and proſperity. 


I now ſeldom. ſee the riſing tun, but to 
* tell him,* with the fallen angel, how 
© hate his beams.“ I awake from fleep 
=» to langour or impriſonment, and have 
no employment for the firſt hour but to 
confider by what art I ſhall rid myſelf 
of the ſecond, - I protract the breakfaſt 


a» long as I can, beenuſe when it is 


ended I have no call for my attention, 
nil I can with ſome degree of decency 
grow impatient for my dinner. If 1 
could dine all my life, I ſhould be hap - 


py; Feat not becauſe I am hungry, but 


becauſe I am idle: but, alas! the time 


quickly comes when I can eat no longer; | 


and fo ill does my conſtitutibn ſecond: 
my inclination, that I cannot bear ſtrong 
liquors: ſeven hours muſt then be en- 


dured before 1 mall ſup 5 but ſupper 


comes at laſt, the more welcome as it is 
in a ſhort time ſucceeded by ſlecp. 
Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the happi. 
neſs, the hope of which ſeduced me from 
the duties and pleaſures of a mercantile 
life. I ſhall be told by thoſe who read 
my narrative, that there are many means 
of innocent amuſement, and many 
ſchemes of uſeful employment, which [ 
do not appear ever to have known; and 
that nature and art have provided plea. 
tures, by which, without the drudgery 
of ſettled buſineſs, the active may be 
engaged, the foiitary loothed, and the 
tocia! entertained, __ 
Theſe-arts, Sir, I have tried. When 


firſt I took poſſeſſion of my eltate, in 


conformity to the taſte of my neigh- 
bovrs, I bought guns and nets, filled my 
kennel with dogs, and my ſtable with 
horſes ;- but a little experience ſhewed 
me, that theſe inſtruments of rural feli- 
city would afford me few gratifications, 
I never ſhot but to miſs the mark ; and, 
to cunfels the truth, was afraid of the 


fire of my own gun. I could diſcover 


no muſic in the cry of the dogs, nor 
could divelt myſelt of pity for the ani. 
mal whoſe peaceful and inofſenſive life 
was ſacrificed to our ſport. I was not, 
indeed, always at leiſure to reflect upon 
her danger; for my horfe, who had been 
bred to the chace, did not always regud 
my choice either of ſpeed or way, but 
leaped hedges and ditches at his own 
diſcretion, and hurried me along with 
the dogs, to the great diverſion of my 


brother ſportſmen, His eagerneſs of 


purſuit once incited him to ſwim a river; 
and I had leifure to refolve in the water, 
that I would never hazard my life again 


for the deſtruction of a hare. 


I then ordered books to be procured, 
and by the direction of the vicar had ina 


few weeks a cloſet elegantly furniſhed. 


You will, perhaps, be ſurp1ized when 1 
ſhail tell you, that when once 1 had 
ranged them according to their ſizes, and 
piled them up in regular gradations, I 
had received all the pleaſure which they 
could give me, I am not able to excite 
in myſelf any curioſity after events which 
have been long paſſed, and in which I 
can, therefore, have no intereſt: I am 
utterly unconcerned to kvuow whether 
Tully or Demoſthenes excelled in or?- 
tory, whether Hannibal Joſt Italy by 
his own negligence or the corruption ot 
his countrymen. I have no ſkill in con- 


troverſial learning, nor can | 8 | 
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why ſo many volumes ſhould have been 
written upon queltions which I have 
lived ſo long and ſo happily without 
underſtanding, * I once relolved to go 
through the volumes relating to the of- 
fice of juſtice of the peace, but found 
them ſo crabbed and intricate, that in 


leſs than a month I deſiſted in deſpair, 


and reſolved to ſupply my deficiences by 
paying a competent ſalary to a ſkiltul 
clerk. 249 

1 am naturally inclined to hoſpitality, 


and for ſome time kept up a conſtant 


intercourſe of viſits with the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen: but though they are 
eaſily brought about me by better wine 
than they can find at any other houle, 
Jam not much relieved by their con- 


verſation; they have no {kill in com- 


merce or the ſtocks, and I have no know - 
ledge of the hiſtory of families, or the 


| factions of the country; ſo that when 


the firit civilities are over, they uſually 
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talk to one another, and I am left alone 
in the midit of the company. Though 


I cannot drink myſelf, I am obliged to 
encourage the circulation of the glaſs; 
their mirth grows more turbulent and 


ohſtreperous; and before their merri- 


ment is at an end, I am ſick with diſ- 
guilt, and, perhaps, reproached with my 
ſobriety, or by ſome fly infinuations in- 
ſulted as a cit. | : 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, 1s the life to 
which I am condemned by a fooliſh en- 
deavour to be happy by imitation; ſuch 
is the happineſs to which I pleaſed my- 


ſelf with approaching, and which I con- 
ſidered as the chief end of my cares and 


my labours, I toiled year after year 
with chearfulneſs, in expectation of the 
happy hour in which I might be idle; 
the privilege of idleneſs is attained, but 
has not brought with it the bleſſing of 
tranquillity, Lam, yours, &e. 

#2, 6 le MERCATOR. 


OCTOBER 30, 1753. 
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HOW YOID OF REASON ARE OUR HOPES AND FEARS | DayDEN. 


N thoſe remote times when, by the 
intervention of Fairies, men received 
good and evil, which ſucceeding gene- 


rations could expect only from natural 


cauſes, Soliman, a mighty prince, rrign- 
ed over a thouſand provinces in the diſ- 
tant regions of the eaſt, It is recorded 
of Soliman, that he had no favourite; 
but among the principal nobles of his 
court was Omaraddin. 

Omaraddin had two daughters, Al- 


merine and Shelimah. At the bizth of 


Almerine, the fairy Elfarina had pre- 
ſided; and, in compliance with the im- 


portunate and reiterated requeſt of the 


parents, had endowed her with every na- 
tural excellence both of body and mind, 
and decreed that ſhe ſhould be ſought in 
marriage by a ſovereign prince. 
When the wife of Omaraidin was 
pregnant with Shelimah, the fairy El- 
ana was again invoked; at which Fa- 


2 another power of the abriafking- 
om, was offended. Farimina was in- 


exo able and cruel; the number of her 
laries, therefore, was few. E:farina 


vas placable and benevolent 3 and Fal- 


ries of this character were obſerved to be 


ſuperior in power, whether becauſe it is 


the nature of vice to defeat it's awn pur - 


poſe, or whether the calm and equal 


tenor of a virtuous mind prevents thoſa 
miſtakes which are committed- in the 
. tumult and precipitation of outrageous . 


malevolence. But Farimina, from what- 
ever cauſe, reſolved that her influence 


| ſhould not be wanting; ſhe therefore, as 


far as ſhe was able, precluded the in- 
fluence of Elfarina, by firſt pronounc- 
ing the incantation which determined 
the fortune of the infant, whom ſhe dif- 


covered by divination to hea girl. Fa- 
rimina, that the innocent object of her. 


malice might be deſpiſed by others, and 


perpetually emp oyed in tormenting her- 
felt, decreed, that her perſon ſhould be 
rendered hideous by every ſpecies of de- 


formity, and that all her wiſhes ſhould 


ſpontaneouſly produce an oppoſite effect. = 
F 367 readed the birth of tbe 


The parents d N ö a 
infant 4 5 his malediction, with which 


Elfarina had acquainted them, and which 
ſhe could not reverſe. The moment 


they beheld it, they were ſolicitous 92 | 
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to conceal it from the world; they con- 


ſidered the complicated deformity of 
unhappy Shelimah, as ſome reproach to 
themſelves; and as they could not hope 
to change her appearance, they did not 
find themſelves mteretted in her felicity. 
They made no requeſt to Elfarina, that 
the would by any intellectual enduw- 
ment alleviate mi ſeties which they ſhould 


not participate, but ſeemed content that 
2 being ſe hideous ſhould ſuffer perpe- 


_tnal ditappointment; and, indeed, they 
concurred to injure an infant which they 
could not behold with complacency, by 


ſending her with only one attendant to 

a remote caſtle which ſtood on the con- 

fines of a wood. | 
Elfarina, however,, did not thus for- 


ſake innocence in diftreſs; but to coun- 
erbalance the exils of obſcurity, neglect, 
and uglineſs, ſne decreed, that to the 


taſte. of Shelimah the coarſeſt food ſhould 


be the moſt. exquiſite dainty; that the 
_ Tags which covered her, ſhould in her 


eſtimation be equal to cloth of gold; 
that ſhe ſhould prize a palace lefs than 
A e . and that in theſe circum- 

»e ſhould be a ſtranger to her 
breaſt, To prevent the vexation which 


would ariſe from the continual diſap- 
pointmentof her wiſhes, appeared at firſt 


to be more difficult; but this was at 


length perfectly effected by endowing 


her with Content. | 
While Shelimah was immured in a 


remote caſtle, neglected and forgotten, 
The pleaſure with which ſhe had before 


every city in the dominions of Soliman 
contributed to decorate the perſon, or 
cultivate the mind, of Almerine, The 
houſe. of her father was the retort of all 
who excelled in learning of whatever 


_ c/aſs; and as the wit of Almerine was 
equal to her beauty, her knowledge was 
oon equal to her wit. | 
Thus accompliſhed, ſhe became the 
- obje& of univerſal admiration ; every 


heart throbbed at her approach, every 
tongve was ſilent when ſhe ſpoke; at the 
glance of her eye every cheek was co- 
vered with bluſhes of diſſidence or de - 
ſire, and at her command every foot 
became ſwift as that of the roc. But 
Almerine, whom ambition was thus jea- 
Jons. to obey, who was reverenced by 
hoary wiſdom, and beloved by youthful 


beauty, was perhaps the moſt wretched 
of her ſex. 


Perpetual adulation had 
made her haughty and fierce; her pene- 
tration and delicacy rendered almoſt 


every objc& offenſive; ſhe was diſgu ted 


others, by whom 


like every ming 
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with imperfections which others cod 
not diſcover; her breaſt was corroded h 
deteſtation, when others were ſoltens| 
by pity ; ſhe Joſt the ſweetneſs of Neep 
by the want of exerciſe, and the fcliſh 
of food by continual luxury: but her 
life becime yet more wretched, by her 


_ ſenſibility of that paſſion on which the 


happineſs of life is believed chicfly to 
depend. 
Nouraſſin, the phyſician of Soliman, 


was of noble birth, and celebrated fer 
bis {kill through all the eaft. He had 


Juſt atisined the meridian of life; his 
perſon was graceful, and his manner 
loft and infinuating. Among many 
Imerine had beg 
taught to inveſtigate nature,,Nouwefhn 
had acquynted her with the qualities of 
trees and herbs. Of him ſhe learned, 
how an innumerable progeny are con- 
tained in the parent plant; how they 


expand and quicken by degrees; how 
from the ſame ſoil each imbibes a dif. 


ferent juice, which riſing from the roct 
bardens into branches above, ſwells in- 
to leaves and flowers, and fruits, irfi- 
nitely various in colour, and taſte, and 
ſmell: of power to repel diſeaſes, or 
precipitate the ſtroke of death. 
Whether by the caprice which is com- 
mon to violent paſſions; or whether by 
ſome potion which Nouraſſin found 
means to adminiſter to his ſcholar, is not 


known; but of Nouraſſin ſhe became 


enamoured to the moſt romantic excel. 


reflected on the decree of the Fairy, that 
ſhe ſhould be, ſought in marriage by 1 
ſovereign prince, was now at an end, 


'It was the cuſtom of the nobles to pre- 


ſent their daughters to the king, wien 
they entered their eighteenth year; an 
event which Almerine had often anti- 
cipated with impatience and hope, but 
now wiſhed to prevent with ſoliciiude 
and terror. The period urged forwacd, 

ee with ſilent and 
irreſiſtible rapidity, at length arrived. 
The curioſity of Soliman had been ra ſed 
as well by accidental encomiums, as by 
the artifices of Omaraddin, who nov 


haſted to gratify it with the utmott 


anxiety and perturbation ; he diſcovered 
the covfuſion of his daughter, and ima- 
gined that it was produced like his ow", 
by the uncertainty and importance of an 
event, which would be determined be- 
fore the day ſhould be paſſed. He en- 
deavoured to give her a peaceful _ 
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(nee io the promiſe of the Fairy, which 
wanted himſelf; and perceived, with 
regret, that her diſtreſs yather-encreaſed 
than diminiſheds this jucident, however, 
as he had no ſuſpicion, of the cauſe, only 
rendered him mare impatient of delay; 
and Almerine, covered with ornaments 
by which, art; and nature were exhauſt- 
ed, was, however. reluctant, introduced 
to the king. in ei 9 
Soſiman was now im his thirtieth year. 
He had ſat ten years upon the throne, 
and for the ſteadineſs of his virtue had 
been ſurnamed the juſt. He had hi- 
therto conſidered the / gratification. of 
appetite gs n low enjoyment. allotted. to 
weakneſs, and obſcurity ; and the exer- 


ciſe of heroie virtue, às the ſuperior. fe- 


licity of eminence: and power. He had 
as. yetataken no wife ; nor dad he im- 
mufecl in his palace a multitude of un- 
happy beauties. in whom deſire had no 
choice, and affect ĩon · no object, to be 
ſucceſſively, forſaken after unxeſiſted vio- 
lation, and at daſt ſinle into the graye 
without having anſwered any nobler 
purpoſe, than ſometimes to havergrati- 
fed the caprice of a tyrant, hom they 


ſaw at no other ſeaſon, and whoſe pre- 


ſence could raiſe do paſſion more remote 
from deteſtation than ca.. 

- : Such awas Soliman ; who, having gaz- 
el ſome moments upon Almerine wich 
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ſilent admiration, roſe up, and turning 
to the princes who ſtood round him 
To-morrow, ſaid he, I will grant 
the tequeſt which you have fo often 
repeated, and place a beauty upon my 
* throne, by Whom I may tranſmit my 
© dominion to poſteriĩty: to-morrow, the 
daughter of Omaraddin ſhall be my 
Aviſo go Wt $4 | 
The joy with which Omaraddin heard 
this declaration, was abated by the ef- 
fect which-it produced upon Almerine: 
vho, after ſome ineffectual ſtruggles with 
the paſhons which agitated her mind, 
threw: herſelf. into the arms of her wo- 
men, and burſt into tears. Soliman im- 
mediately diſmiſſed his attendants; and 
taking her in his arms, enquired the 
cauſe of her. difireſs-: this, however, was 
a ſecret, which neither her pride nor her 
fear wauld Tuffer her to reveal. She con- 
tinued ſilent and inconſolable; and So- 
liman, though hei ſecretly ſuſpected ſome 


other nttachmtnt, yet appeared to be ſa- 


tis ſted with the ſuggeſtions of her father, 


that her emotion was only ſuch as is 
common to the {ex upon any great and 
unexpected event. He defifted om far - 


ther importunity, and commauded that 


lier women mould remove her to a pri- 
vate apartment of the palace, and that. 
ſhe ſhonid be . attended 
- Nourallinz' ghee, 2761 


by his phyſician 
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ever, were reſtrained from condolence 


and conſultation, by, the preſence of the 
women, who could not be diſmiſſed: but 
Nouraſſin put a ſmall vial into the hand 


Almerine as he departed, and told 


her, that it contained a cordial, which, 


if adminiſtered in time, would, infallibly 
- reſtore the chearfulneſs and vigour that 


the had loſt. 1 Theſe words were heard 
by the attendants, though:they were un- 
derftogd only by Almerine ; ſhe readily 
comprehended, that the potion ſhe had 
receiyed was poiſon, which would relieve 
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morrow, till the night was fur ſpent; 


aud then, extuulizd with perturbation 


and, watchings, the ſank down. on the 
ſofa, and eil a deep ſleep. 

The king, whoſe reſi had been inter- 
rupted by ie effects which the beauty of 
Almerine had procluced upen his mind, 
role at the dawn of the. day ayd ſend- 
ing ſar her principal attengiant who Þad 


been ordered te watch intienthanber, 7. 
sgerly enquired what had Veen lier be- 


haviour, 
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haviour, and whether ſhe had recovered 


ful vivacity which t | 
_. yan. would inſpire, he ordered that it 
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trom her turprize. He was acquainted, 


that ſhe had lately fallen aſleep; and 


that a. cordial had been left by Nouraſ- 
min, which he affirmed would, if not too 


long delayed, ſuddenly recover her from 
languor and dejection, and which, not- 


withitanding, ſhe had neglected to take. 

Soliman derived new hopes from this in- 
telligence ; and that ſhe might meet him 
at the hour of marriage, with the chear- 
cordial of Nou- 


- ſhould, without aſking her any queſ- 
tion, be mixed with whatever ſhe firſt 
- drank in the morning. 
Almerine, in whoſe blood the long - 
continued tumult of her mind had pro- 
duced a feveriſh heat, awaked parched 
with thirtt, and called eagei ly fur ſher - 


bet: her attendant, having firſt emptied 


the vial into the bowl, as ſhe had been 
eommanded by the king, preſented it to 
her, and ſhe drank it off. As ſoon as 
me had recolle&ed the horrid buſineſs: of 
the day, ſhe miſſed the vial, and in a few 
moments fhe learned how 'it had been 
applied. The ſudden terror which now | 
| ſerzed her, haſtened the effect of the pui- 
ſon; and the felt the fire already kindled 
in her veins, by which in a few hours 
mne would be deſtroyed. Her diſorder 


was now apparent, though the cauſe was 


not ſuſpeted ; Nouraſſin was again in- 
troduced, ang acquainted with the miſ- 


take; an antidote was immediately pre- 


pabed avd adminiſlered 3 and Almerine 


waited the event in agonies of body and 


wund, which are not to be deſcribed. 
The internal eommotion every inſtant 


Increaſe ;, ſudden and intolerable heat 
aud cold ſucceeded” each other; and in 
leſs than an hour, ſhe was covered with 


u a leproſy; her hair fell, her head ſwel- 
led, and every feature in her countenance 
was diſtorted.” Nouraſſin, who was 
doubtful of the event, had withdrawn 
to conceal his confuſion; and Almerine, 
not knowing that theſe dreadful appear- 


ances were the preſages of recovery, and 


che wed that the fatal effects of the poi | 


fon were expelled from the citadel of 


life, conceived her diſſolution ta be near, 


und in the agony of remorſe and terror, 
earneſtly requelted to ſee the king. So- 


Aumann haitily entered her apartment, and 


beheld the ruins of her beauty with aſto- 
pilkmnent, which every moment increaſ- 
vt, while ſhe- diſcovered the miſchiefs 
wa'ch had been intended againſt him, 


and which had now fallen upon her own 


head. | | 
Soliman, after he had recovered from 
his aftoniſhment, retired to his own 
apartment; and in this interval of recol. 
lection, he ſoon diſcovered" that the de. 
fire of beauty had ſeduced him from the 
path 6f juſtice, and that he ought to have 


diſmiſſed the perſon whoſe affections he 


believed to have another object. He did 
not, tkereſore, take away the life of 
Nouraſſin for a crime; to which he him. 
ſelt- had furniſhed the temptation ; but 


as lone puniſhment: was neceſſary as a 


ſanction to the laws, he condemned him 
to perpetual baniſhment, He command. 


ed that-Almerine ſhould be ſent back to 


her father, that her life-might be a me- 
morial of his folly ; and he determined, if 


- poſſible,” to atone by a'ſecond marriage 
- for the errors of the firſt. He conſider. 
ed, ho he miglit enforce and illuſtrate 
ſome general precept; which would con. 


tribute more to the felieity of his people, 


than his leaving them a ſovereign of his 


on blood; and at length he determined 
to publiſh this proclamation, through- 


out all the provinces of his empire — So- 


© liman,'whoſe judgment has been per- 
voerted, and whoſe life endangered, by 
© the influence and the treachery of un- 
rivalled beauty, is now reſolved to place 
equal deformity upon his throne; that, 
when this event is recorded, the world 
may know, that by Vice m_ be 
came yet more odious than uglipeſs; 
and dad like Selena, 1 Shit 
that excellence, which, without Virtue, 
is only a ſpecious evih the reproach of 
tlio poſſeſſor, and the ſnare of others. 
Shelimah, during theſe events, expe- 
rienced a very different fortune. She 
remained, till ſhe was thirteen years of 
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ago, in the caftle; and it happened that, 


about this time, the perſon to whole care 
ſhe had been committed, after a ſhort 
ſickneſs, died, Sheljmah 7-4 wu that 
ſheflept ; but perceiving that all attempts 
to awaken her were ineff:Qual, and her 
ſock of proviſions being exhauſted, ſhc 
found means to open the wicket, an 
wander alone into the wood, She ſatis- 
fied her hunger with ſuch berries and 
wild fruits as ſhe found; and at night, 
not being able to find her way back, the 
hy down under a thicket and ſlept. Here 
the was awakened early in the morning b 
a peaſant, whoſe compaſſion happened 
to be proof againſt deformity. Ti 
man aſked her many queſtions ; but let 
ky | an:wel? 
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ſhe was prevented by the heralds, who 


aſwers rather increaſing than gratify- 
— his curioſity, he ſet her . him 


on his beaſt, and carried her to his houſe 


in the next village, at the diſtance of 
about fix leagues. In his family ſhe was 
the jeſt of ſome, and the pity of others; 
ſhe was employed in the meaneſt offices 

and her figure procured her the name o 

Goblin. But amidſt all the difadyan- 
tages of her ſituation, ſhe enjoyed the 
utmoſt felicity of food and reſt 5 as ſhe 


formed no-wiſhes, the ſuffered po diſap- 


a 


pointment'z her body was healthful, and 
fag mind at peace. WF 

In this ſtation ſhe had continued four 
years, when the heralds appeared in the 
village with the proclamation of Soli- 
man. Shelimah ran out with others to 
gaze at the parade: ſhe liſtened tothe pro- 
clamation with great attention; and, when 
it wat ended, ſne perceived that the eyes 


of the multitude were fixed upon her. 
One of the horſemen at the ſame time 


alighted, and with great ceremony in- 
treated her to enter a chariot which was 
in the retinue, telling her, that ſhe was 
without doubt the perſon whom Nature 
and Soliman had deſtined to be their 
queen, Shelimah replied with a ſmile, 
that ſue had no defire to be great But, 
faid ſhe, if your proclamaticn be true, 
I ſhould rejoice to be the inſtrument of 
* ſuch admonition to mankind; and, 
upon this condition, I wiſh that I were 
indeed the moſt de formed of my ſpe- 
© cies. The moment this wiſh was ut- 
tered, the ſpell of Farimina produced the 
contrary effect: her ſkin, which was ſca- 
ly and yellow, became ſmooth and white, 
her ſtature was perceived gradually to 
increaſe, her neck roſe like a-pillar of 
ivory, her boſom expanded, and her wailt 
became leſs; her hair, which before was 
thin and of a dirty red, was now black 


as the feathers of the raven, and flowed 


in large ringlets on her ſhoulders ; the 
moſt exquiſite ſenſibility now ſparkled 
in her 2. her cheeks were tinged with 


moiſtened with thedew ; every limb was 
perfect, and every motion was graceſul, 
white robe was thrown over. her by 
an inviſible hand; the crowd fell back 
in altoniſhment, and d with inſatia- 
ble curioſity upon ſuch beauty as before 
had never ſeen. Bhelimah was not 

leſs aſtoniſhed than the crowd i ſhe ſtood 
a while with her eyes fixed upon the 


ground ; and finding ber confuſion in- 
cane, would have retired in filencez but 


or relinquiſh his 


of the morning, and her lips 


* 


having with much importunity prevailed 
upon her to-enter the chariot, returned 


with her to the metropolis, preſented her 


to. Soliman, and related the prodigy. 

Soliman looked round upon the aſ- 
ſembly, in doubt whether to proſecute 
purpoſe ; when Abba- 
ran, a hoary ſage, who had preſided in 
the council of his father, came forward, 
and placing his forehead on the footſtool 
of the throne Let the king, faid he, 
accept the reward of virtue, and take 


* Shelimah tohis bed, In what age, and 


© in what nation, ſhall not the beauty of 
© Shelimah be honoured ? Towhomwillit 


© be tranſmitted alone? Will not the ſto- 
© ry of the wife of Soliman deſcend with 


her name? Will it notbe known, that thy 


* defire of beauty was not gratified, till | 


© it had been ſubdued ? That by an ini- 
© quitous purpoſe beauty became hide- 
« ous, and by a virtuous with deformity 
© became fair? 

Soliman, who had fixed his eyes upon 
Shelimah, diſcovered a mixture of joy 


and confuſion in her countenance, Which 


determined his choice, and was an earns 
eſt of his felicity ; for at that moment, 
Love, who, during her ſtate of deformi- 
PL had been cfaded by the fairy El. 
arina's interdiction, took poſſeſſion of 

her breaſt, —- | 8 
The nuptial ceremony was not long 


delayed, and Elfarina honoured it with 5 


her preſence. When ſhe departed, ſhe 
beſtowed on both her benedidtions : and 
put into the hatid of Shelimah a ſcroll of 


vellum, on which was this inſcription * 


in letters of gold | "I 
© Remember, Shelimah, the fate of 

'© Almerine, who ſtill lives the reproach. 
perverted ſenſe. 
merine; and let her example and thy 
own experience teach thee, that wit 


honour; are not eſſential to human fe- 
licity z, with theſe ſlie was wreiched, 
and without them thou walt happy. 
The advantages which I have hither, 
to beſtowed, muſt ow be obtained by 
ati effort of my own: that which gives 
reliſh to the coatſeſt food, is Tempe- 
rance z the spparel and the dwellin 

of a peaſant and a prince, are equ: 

in the eſtimation of Humility ; and the 


a QSS> n= a 6a 0% 2 a nan 2a a 


vented, * the reſignation of Piety to 
the will of Heaven ; advantages which 
DB &43 4 ns 


of r folly, of degraded beauty, 
an member Al- 


and beauty, learning, affluence, and 
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are in the power of every wretch who. 


«| repines at the unequal, diſtribution of 
good and evil, and imputes to Nature 


«the «ff:&s of his own tolly“ 

The king, to whom Shelimah com- 
muynicated theſe precepts. of the fairy, 
cauſed them to be tranicribed; and with 


an account tot ag events which hgd pro- 
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duced: them-diftributed - over all his do- 
minions. Precepts which were thus en- 
forced, had an immediate and an'exten. 
five influence; and the happineſs of Soli. 


man and Shelimah' was thus commy- 
nicated to the multitudes: Whoa ly 
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NOVAM COMICAM MENANDR e ZJUSATATISMAGHS A OPER1S, 
PHILEMON AC DIPHILUS, ET INVENERE INTRA PAUCISSIMOS ANN0s, NEQUE 


3MITANDAM aREIQUSRT,: 25 


Wann Parzzeus. 


ta” 


NEN AN DTR, TOGETHER WITH PHILEMON AND DIPHILUS, WKD MUST BE Naveen. 


WITH HIM RATHER AS HIS CONTEMPORARLSES THAN HIS' EQUALS, INVENTED 


WII 


{IN THE” COMPASS OF A FEW YEARS A NEW KIND OY LEI AND LEFT 


IT BEYOND THE en or $MITATIONes wry : > Ni 


TO THE neee, 8 


$18, 5 
N OR ALITY, taſte, and litera- 
| ture, ſcarcely ever ſuffered more 
irreparably, than by the Joſs of the co- 


medies of Menander; fome of whoſe frag- 


ments, agrecable to my promile, I am 
now going to lay before you, which I 
ſhould imagine would be as:bighly.priz- 
ed by the curious, as was the Coan Ve. 
nus Which Appelles left imperfc& and 
unkniſhed. 


Mienander was. celebrated. for. _ | 
ſweetnels, brevit Yo. and ſententiouſneſs 
e was fond of Euripi- 


of his ſtile. 
des, ſays Quintilian, and nearly iwi- 
e tated the manner of this kragic writer, 
though, in a different 1154 of work. 
He is a compleat pattern of oratorial 
excellence : ita omnem vite imaginem 
expreſſit, tanta in eo inveniendi copia, 
et eloquendli facultas; ita eſt omnibus 
datus : 0 various and to juſt are a: !th's 
vention, ſs malterly his, tlocutionz ſo 
wolerfalty is he adapteg to all kinds 


© of ſees, perions,. and pathons." 
Ibis hanegyric reflects equ al honour on 


tf critic, and on the comedian. }. Quins 
wits Was here paintec Menander with 
4% hvely and cxpretize Miakes, as Ne. 
3. nd had chara NLerined, the Menden enlans. 

B leau, in his celebrate eighih ſa- 
tt e, das a9; e tis * 150 


rebus, perſons, affectibüs, Accommo- X 


pictures of life; ; ſo copigus is his in- 


9 


folly of man, e Ser humanly 
as gr yoo a 1 | 


* * 
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All animaby ure moro happy, and have more 
| underſtanding, than man; Look, for in- 
ſtance, on vonder als ; all allow hizu to b2 

miſerable : his cvils, however, are not 
brought on him by bimfelf and his own 

55 fault; he feels only thoſe which nature has 

inflicted. e, on the contrary, beſides 
our neceſſary ills, draw upon guilclves 4 
multitude of others, We are melancholy, 
if any perſon happen to ſneeze; we are an- 
gry, iſ any ſpeak reproachfuily of us; on: 
man is affrighte ] with an'unlucky dream, 
another at the hooting of an owl. Our 

_ - contentions dur ahxleties, our opinions, 
our ambitiony our laws, tre aibevils, which 
We ourleives have ee to nature, 


Compariſon betwist the eomdicions 
of the brutal and human ſpecies have 
been frequently drawn; but this of Me- 
nander, as it probably was the 125 wy 
it is ths beſt 1 have ever een. 
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It this paſſage is admirable for the vi- 
vacity al ken ic of it's ſatire, the fol- 
lowing certainly deſerves deeper atten- 
tion for weight of ſentiment, and ſubli- 
mity and purity of moral. | 
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He that offers in ſacrifice, O Pamphilus, a 
multitude of bulls and of goats, of golden 
veſtments. or purple garments, or figures 
of ivory, or precious gems ; and imagines 

dy this to conciliate the favour of Gor, is 
groſsly miſtaken, and has no ſolid under» 
ſtanding. Forhe that would ſacrifice with 
ſucceſs, ought tobe chaſte and charitable, 
no corrupter of virgins, no adulterer, no 
robber or murderer for the fake of lucre. 
Covet not, O Pamphilus, even the thread 
of another man's needle; for Gop, who is 
near thee, perpetually beholds thy actions. 


; Temperance, and juſtice, and purity, | 
are here inculcated in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, and upon the moſt powerful motive, 
the Omniſcience of the Deity ; at the 
lame time ſuperſtition and the idolatry 
of the leathen are artfully ridiculed. 1 
know not among the ancients any paſ- 
ſage that contains ſuch exalted and ſpi- 
itualized thoughts of religion. Yet it 
theſe, refined ſentiments were to be in- 
ferted in a modern comedy, I fear they 
vould*be rejeftcd. with diſdain and diſ- 
apfrobation. The Athenians could en- 
duc to har Gop and Virtue mention- 
eg in the theatre 3 while an Engliſh and 
a Chr itt. an audience can laugh at adul- 
ter) as a jeſt, think obſcenity wit, and 
deb uchery amiabie. The murderer, 
If a duelliſt, is a man of honour, the 
ganefter underſtands the art of living, 
the knare has penetration and knows 
mind, the tpendttrift is a fellow of 
ine ipurit, the rake has only rohbed a 
Ich country gizl of her innocence an{ 
honour, the jilt an4 the coquet have a 
peat deal of vivacity and fire; but a 
faithfy! hrſband is a dupe and a cuckold, 


aud 2 plain country gen:lzmay 2 novice 
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and a fool. The wretch that dared to N= 
dicule Socrates abounds not in ſo much 
falſe ſatire, ribaldry, obſcenity, and bluſ- 


phemy, as our witty and wicked trium- 


2 Wycherley, Congreve, and Van- 


brugh. ne | 
| „ e has another very remarka- 


ble reflection, worrhy even that divine 


religion, which the laſt- mentioned writ- 


ers ſo impotently endeavoured to de- 


ride. It relates to the forgiveneſs af ene- 
mies, a precept not totally unknown t@. 
the ancient ſages, as hath raſbly been af- 


firmed; though never inculcated with 


ſuch frequency, fervor and cogency, and: 
on motives ſo weighty and efficacious, 


as by the founder of the Chriſtian Sy{-, 


tem, 


OD xp4rigO» zg Avip, & Popyia, 
"Oc's Anstand inicata Pporuy, 


He, O Gorgias, is the moſt virtuous man, 
who beſt knows among mortals how tw 
bear injuries with patience. ' 


It may not be improper to alleviate the 
ſeriouſneſs of theſe moral refleRians, by 
the addition of a paſſage of amore light 
and ſprightly t | 
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Epicharmus, indeed, calls the winds, the 
water, the earth, the ſun, the fire, andthe 
ſtars, gods. But I am of opinion, that 


gold and filyer are our only powerful ad 
For when once ycu + 


propitious deities. 
have introduced theſe into your houſe, with 
for what you will, you ſhall quickly obtain 
it; an eſtate, a habitation, ſervants, plate, 
friends, IPS es. witneſſes, | 


From theſe ſhort ſpecimens, we may 
in ſome meaſure be enabled to judge of 
 M-nander's way of thinking and of 
writing; remembering always bow much 
his elegance is i — by a plain proſaie 
tranſlation, and by considering the pal- 
ſages ſingly an leparately, wit bovz 
knowing the characters of the perſons 
ages that ſpake them, ard the ap:ine's 


and propriety with which they wee it; 
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The delicacy and. decorum obſerved 


conſtantly by Menander, rendered him 


the darling writer of the Athenians, ata 
time when the Athenians were arrived 


at the height of proſperity and polite- 
neſs, and could no longer reliſh the 
coarſe railleries, the brutal mirth, and 
jülliberal wit, of an indecent Ariſtophanes, 


© Menander,* fays Plutarch, * abounds 


| © in a precious Attic ſalt, which ſeems. 
to have been taken from the ſame ſea” 
But the 
© faltof Ariſtophanes is bitter, diſguſt- 


\ > 


4 whence Venus herſelf aroſe. 


© ing, and corroſive.” : 
There are two circumftances that may 


Juſtly give us a mean opinion of the taſte 


-of the Romans for comicentertainments : 


that in tie Auguſtan age itſelf, notwith- 
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of Plantus to the delicacy and civility of 
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ſtanding the cenſure of Horace, they 
preferred the low buffoonery and drollery 


Terence, the faithful copier of Menan. 
der; and that Ference, to gratify an au- 
dience unacquainted with the real excel. 
lencies of the drama, found himſelf ob. 
liged to violate the ſimplicity of Menan. 
der's plots, and work up two ſtories into 
one in each of his comedies, except the 
excellent and exact Hecyra. But this 
duplicity of fable abounding in various 


turns of fortune, neceſſarily draws off the 


attention from what ought to be it's chief 
object in a legitimate comedy, Charac. 
ter and Humour. I am, Sir, your hum. 
ble ſervant, | 
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"WHY WILT THOU RUSH TO DEATH ?—— DRYDEN. 


1 Have before remarked, that human 


wit has never been able to render 


tourage contemptible by ridicule: though 
courage, as it is ſometimes a proof of 
exalted virtue, is alſo frequently an in- 


dication of enormous vice; for if he who 
efefs a good purpoſe at tlie riſque of 


life, is allowed to have the ſtrongeit pro- 


* to goad, it muſt be granted, that 
ho at the riſque of ler 3 an 
en! purpoſe, has an equal propenſity to 
eil. But as ridicule hab not diſtin- 
puſhed courage into virtue and vice, 
wither has it yet diſtinguiſhed inſenſi- 
dility from courage. e | 
Every paſſion becomes weak in pro- 
_ as it is familiar with it's object. 
vil muſt be conſidered as the object of 
far; but the paſſion is excited only 
when the evil becomes probable, or, in 
other words, when we are in danger. 
As the ſame evil may become probable 
many ways, there are ſeveral ſpecies of 
langer: that danger to which men are 
tontinually expoſed, ſoon becomes fa- 
milar, and fear is no longer excited. 
This, however, muſt not be. conlidered 
u an example of courage; for equal 
Ginger of any other kind will till pro- 
* the ſame degree of fear in the ſame 
mund. | | 
Mechanical cauſes thereſore may pro- 
ice inſenſibility of danger; but it is 
Mlurd to ſuppoſe they can produce cou- 


We, for courage is an effort of the 


wind, by which a ſenſe of danger is ſur- 
Wunted; and it cannot be ſaid, without 


ſ utmoſt peryerſion of language, that 


a man is courageous, merely becauſe he 


diſcovers no fear when he'is ſenſible of 


no danger. | | 
It is, indeed, true, that inſenſibility 
and courage produce the tame effect; 


and when we ſee another unconcerned © 
and chearful in a fituation which would 


make us tremble, it is not ſtrange that 


we ſhould impute his tranquillity to the 


ſtrength of his mind, and honour his 
want of fear with the name of courage. 
And yet when a maſon whiſtles at his 


work on a plank of a foot broad and an 
inch thick, which is ſuſpended by a raf- 
ter and a cord over a precipice, from 


which if he ſhould fall he would inevi- 


tably periſh, he is only reconciled by ha- 
bit to a ſituation, in which more danger 


is generally apprehended than exiſts; he 
has acquired no ſtrength of mind, by 


which a ſenſe of danger is ſurmounted; - 
nor has he with reſpect to courage any 
advantage over him who, though he 


would tremble on the ſcaffold, would 
yet ſtand under it without apprehenſion; 
for the danger in both ſituations is near- 


ly equal, and depends upon the ſame in- 


eidents. | | I | 
But the ſame inſenſibility is often ſub. 
ſtituted for courage by habit, even when 
the danger is real, and in thoſe minds 
which every other occaſion would ſhew 
to be deſtit of fortitude. The inha- 


bitants of Sicily live without terror u 
on the declivity of a volcano, which t 


ranger aſcends with an interrupted 
pace, looking round at every ſtep, doubt- 
| ing whether to go farward or retire, and 


dreading 
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ao. THE ADVENTURER. 
cheading the caprice of the flames which out a miracle eſcape. Tom, with a 
he. ears r. beneath him, and fees iſſue : 
deridett his diſtreſs; and Jack, on the 
contrary, admired the bravery of Tom 


Atte fmmite dut ſet a woman, who is 


thus become inſenſible to the terrors of 


an eirthquake, be carried to the mouth 


of the mines in Sweden, ſhe will look 
down into the abyſs with terror, ſhe will 


mudder at the thought, of Ueſeending it, 
and tren & leſt the brink ſhould give 
way. | | 


Azainft infenſibility of real danger we 
Mwuld not be leſs watchful than againſt 
unreaſonable fear. Feor, when it. is juſt- 


Iy proportioned to it's object, and not too 
ſtrong to be governed by reaſon, 1s not 
only blameleſs but honourable; it is eſ- 


* 


0 ; Y ; na< 
ture, and the mind would be as defec- 


tive without it as the body without a 


limb. Man is a being expoſed to per- 


petual evil; every moment liable to de- 
Kruction by innumerable accidents, 


hich yet, if he foreſees, he cannot fre- 
quently: prevent : fear, there fore, was 
implanted in his breaſt for his preſerva- 
tion; to warh bim when danger ap- 


proaches, and to prevent his being pre- 


cipitated upon it either by wantonneſs 


or inattention. But thoſe evils which, 


without fear, we ſhould not have fore - 
Fen; when fear becomes exceſſive we are 
unable to ſhun: for cowardice and pre- 
ſumpt ion are equally fatal, and are fre- 


quently found in the ſame mind. 


A penſant in the north of 1 
had two ſons, Thomas and John. Tom 
us taken to fea when he was 

the maſter of a ſmall veſſel 
who lived at Hull; and Jack continued 
to work with his father till he was near 
thirty. Tom, who was now become 
mailer of à ſmack himſelf, took his hy- 


ther on bend for London, and promiſed 


30 procure him ſome employment among 
the ſhipping on the water -ſide. After 
they had been ſome hours under fail, 
the wind became contrary, and blew 
very freſh; the waves begun immedi- 
ately to ſwell, daſhing with violence 


. ngainſt the prow, whitcned into foam. 


The veſſel, which now plicd to wind- 
ward, lay ſo much on one ſide, that the 
edge was frequently under water; and 


Jack, why expected it to overſet every 
moment, was ſcized with terror whieh 


he could not conceal. He earneſtly re- 


gqueſted of Tom, that the ſails might be 


taken in; and lamented the folly that 


had expoled him to the violence of a 
tempeſt, from which he could not with. 


ſovęreign contempt. ot. h 1 puſillznimity , 


and his crew, from whoſe countenanceg 


and behaviour he at 1 derived ſome 
hope; he believed he 


een 1 deſerved the 
reproach vrhick he ſu kerecl, and deſpiſed 
himſelf for the fear which he co AN 
ſhake off. In the mean time the gale 
increaſed, and in leſs than an hour it 


blew a ſtorm. Jack, who watched every 
; countenance with the utmoſt attention 
and ſolicitüde, thought that his fears 


were now juſtified by the looks of the 
ſailors: he therefore 1 his com. 

aint; anch perceiving his brot ber fil 
N 2 again ed him to take 
every poſſihle precaution, and not in. 
creaſe their danger by preſumption. In 
anſwer totheſeremonttrances he received 
ſuch conſolation as one lord of the crea- 


tion frequently adminiſters to another in 
the depth af diftreſs;'* Pſhaw, dumme, you 
tool, ſays Tom, don't be dc ad heart- 
ed: the more ſail we carry, the ſoonet 


© we ſhall be out of the weather.“ Jack's 


fear had indeed been alarmed before he 
was in danger; but Tom was inſenſible 


of the danger hen it arrived: he, there- 


fore, continued his courſe, exulting in 


the ſuperiority of his courage, and anti- 
cipating the triumph of his vanity when 
they ſhould- come on ſhore. . But the 
fails being ſtill ſpread, a ſudden guſt bore 
away the maſt, which in it's fall ſo much 
injured the helm, that it became impol- 
ſible to ſteers and in a very ſhort time 


afterwards the veſſel ſtruck. The fit 
moment in which Tom became ſenfible 


of danger, he was ſeen to be totally del. 


titute of courage. When the veſfl 
ſtruk, Jack, who had been ordered un. 


der hatches, came up, and found the 


hend, whom he had 10 lately regarded 
with humility and admiration, ſitting on 


the quarter deck, wringing his hands, 
and uttering incoherent and clamorous 
exclamations. Jack now appeared more 


calm than before, andaſket, if anything 


could yet be done to ſave their lives. 
Tom repliedin'a frantic tone, that they 
might poſſibly float to lan: on ſomepars 


of the wreck 3-and catching vp an 3% 


inſtead of attempting to diſengage th 
malt, he began-to ſtave the boat. Jack, 


- whoſe reaſon was ſtil} predominant, 


though he had been afraid too ſoon, [av 
that Tom in his frenzy was about lo 
cut off their laſt hope; be wer 
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eaught hold of his arm, took away rhe 
axe by force, aſſiſted the ſailors in get- 
ting the boat into the water, perſuaded 
his brother to quit the veſſel, and in about 
four hours they got ſafe on ſhore. 

Tf the veſſel had weathered the ſtorm, 
Tom would have been deemed- a hero, 
ind Jack a coward': but I hope that 
none, whom I have led into this train 
of thought, will, for the future, regard 
inſenfibility of danger as an indication 
of courage; or impute cowardice to thoſe 
whole fear is not inadequate to it's ob- 
je, or too violent to anſwer it's. pur- 
pole, | 


There is one evil, of which multitudes - 


are in perpetual danger; an evil, ro which 


every other is as the drop of the bucket, 


and the duſt of the balance; and yet of 
this danger the greater part appear to be 
totally inſenſible- | | 
Every man who waſtes in negligence 
the day of ſalvation, ftands on the brink 
not only of the grave but of hell. That 
the danger of all is imminent, appears 
by the terms that Infinite Wiſdom has 
choſen to expreſs the conduct by which 
alone it can be eſcaped; it is called a 
* race, a watch, a work to be wrought 
with fear and trembling, a ſtrife unto 
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© blood, and a combat with whatever 


can ſeduce or terrify, with the plea- 


« ſnres of ſenſe and the power of an- 


gels.“ The moment in which we 


mall be ſnatched from the brink of this 


gulph, or plunged to the bottom, no 
power can either avert or retard; it ap- 
proaches filent, indeed, as the flight of 
time, but rapid and irreſiſtible as the 
courſe of a comet. That dreadful evil, 


which, with equal force and e 8 


is called the Second Death, ſhould not, 
ſurely, be diſregarded, merely becauſe 
it has been long impending; and as 
there is no equivalent for which a man 


can reaſonably determine to ſuffer, it 
cannot be conſidered as the object of 


courage. How it may be borne, ſhould 
e enquiry, but how it may be 


not be 
ſhunned. And if in this daring age it 


is impoſſible to prepare for eternity, 


without giving up the character of a 
hero, no reaſonable being, ſurely, will 
be deterred by this conſideration from 


the attempt; for who but an infant, or 
an ideot, would give up his paternal in- 
| heritance for a feather, or renounce the 


acclamations of a triumph for the tink. 
ling of a rattle? _ 
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AND OF THEIR YAIN DISPUTINGS FIND NO END. 


I: has been ſometimes aſked by thoſe 
who find the appearance of wiſdom 
more eaſily attained by queſtions than 
ſolutions, Fre it comes to paſs that the 
world is divided by ſuch difference of 
opinion; and why men, equally reaſon- 
able, and equally lovers of truth, do 
not always think in the ſame manner ? 
With regard to Gmple propoſitions, 
where the terms are underſtood, and the 
whole ſubje& is comprehended at once, 
there is ſych an uniformity of ſentiment 
among all human beings, that, for many 
ages, a very numerous ſet of notions 
were ſuppoſed to be innate, or neceſſarily 
co-exiſtent with the faculty of reaſon : 
it being imagined, that univerſal agree- 
ment could proceed only from the in- 
variable dictates of the univerſal parent. 
In queſtions diffuſe and compounded, 


his &3*!2rity. of determination is no 


Hor, | | 
FaANCIs. 


longer to be expected At our firſt fally 
into the intellectual world, we all march 


together along one ſtraight and open 
road; but as we proceed, further and 


wider proſpects open to our view, every 


eye fixes upon a different ſcene; we di- 


vide into various paths, and, as we move 
forward, are ſtill at a greater diſtance 
from each other. As a queſtion be- 
comes more complicated and involved, 
and extends to a greater number of re- 
lations, diſagreement of opinion will 


always be multiplied; not becauſe we 


are irrational, but becauſe we are finite 
beings, furniſhed with different kinds 
of knowledge, ex 2 different degrees 
of attention; one diſcovering « .nfe- 


quences which eſcape another, none 


taking in the whole concatenation of 
cauſes and effects, and more compre- 


bending but a very (mall part, each - - 
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comparing what he obſerves with a dif- which I. ſhall lay before the reader iq 
ferent criterion, and each referring it to Engliſh proſe. . : 

a different purpoſe. _ . , Poſtdippus, a comic poet, utters this 

Where then is the wonder, that they camplaint—* Through which of the 
who ſee only a ſinall part, ſhould judge paths of life is it eligible to pats? In 
erroneouſly of the. whole? or that they ©* mos aſſemblies are debates and troy. 
who ſee different and diſſimilar parts, * blefome afiairs; domeſtic privacics are 
ſhould judgedifferenily fiom each other? * haunted with anxieties ;_in the coun- 

Whatever has various reſpects, muſt try is labour; on the ſea is terror: in 
have various appearances of good and * a foreign land, he that has money mult 
evil, beauty or deformity ; thus the gar- © live in fear, he that wants it mult pine 
dener tears up as a weed the plant which in diſtreſs. Are you marred ? you are 
the phyſieian gathers as a medicine; and * troubled with ſuſpicions. Are you tin. 
a general,” ſays Sir Kenelm Digby, * gle? you languith in ſolitude. Chil. 
© will look with pleaſure over a plain, * dren wccaſion toil, and a childleſs life 
© as a fit place on which the fate of em- is a ſtate of deſtitution; the time of 

© pires might be decided in battle, which youth is a time of folly ; and grey hairs 
© the farmer will deſpiſe as bleak and are loaded with infirmity. This choice 
© barren, neither fruitful of paſturage, only, therefore, can be made, either 

© © nor fit for tillage.” 74d | © never to receive being, or immediately 
Two men examining the ſame queſ- * to loſe it.“ | Pb 
tion, proceed commonly like the phyſi- Such and ſo gloomy is the proſpect 
cian and gardener in ſelecting herbs, or which Poſidippus has laid before us, 
the farmer and hero. looking on the But we are not to ac quieſce too hatily 
plain; they bring minds impreſſed with in his determination againſt the value of 
different notions, and direct their in- exiſtence : for Metrodorus, a philoſopher 
uiries to different ends; they form, of Athens, has ſhewn, that life has plea- 

E contrary concluſions, and each ſures as well as pains; and having ex- 
wonders at the other's abſurdity.  hibitedthepreſent ſtate of man in brighter 

We have leſs reaſon to be ſurprized colours, draws, with equal appearance 
or offended when we find others differ of reaſon, a contrary concluſion. | 
from us in opinion, becauſe we very Lou may paſs well through any of 
oiten differ from ourſelves. How often the paths of life. In public aſſeniblics 
we alter our minds, we do not always are honours and tranſactions of wil- 
1emark ; becauſe the change is ſometimes dom; in domeſtic privacy is ſtillneſs 
made imperceptibly and gradually, and * and quiet; in the country are the brau- 
the laſt ion effaces all memory of ties of nature; on the ſea is the hope 
the former: yet every man, accuſtomed of gain; in a foreign land, he that 15 

from time to time tu take a ſurvey of rich is Rod, he that is poor may 
his own notions, will, by a ſlight retro- 
ſpection, be able to difcover that his 
mind has ſuffered many revolutions ; you ſingle? you are unincumbere«: 
that the fame things have in the ſeveral children are objects of affect ion; to be 
parts of his life been condemned and © without children is to be without care; 
approved, purſued and ſhunned ; and *, the time of youth is the time of i- 
that on many occaſions, even when his * gotr, and grey hairs are made vele- 
33 has becn ſteady, his mind has “ rable by piety, It will, therefore; 

n wavering, and he has perſiſted in a * neyer be a wile man's choice, either 
ſcheme of action, rather becauſe he *. not to obtain exiſtence, or to loſe i:; 

feared the cenſure of inconſtancy, than for every (tate of life has it's {elicity.' 
becauſe he was always pleaſed with his In theſe epigrams are included moi 
own choice. . J of the queſtions which have engaged tht 

Of the different faces ſnewn by the ſpeculations of the enquirers after hap- 

, ame objects as they are viewed on op- pinels ; and though they will not much 
polite ſides, and of the different inclina- aſſiſt our determinations, they may, ef- 

__ tjons which they muſt conſtantly raiſe haps, equally promote our quiet, ) 
. in him that contemplates them, a more ſhewing that no abſolute determination 

ſtriking example cannot eaſily be found ever can be formed. 5 
than two Greek epigrammat iſts will af= * Whether a public ſtation, or private 

Miord us in their accounts of human life, life, be deſirable, has always been ge · 
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keep his poverty ſecret, Are you mar- 
ried? you have a chearful houſe. Are 
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bated. We ſee here both the allure- 
ments and diſcouragements of civil em- 
- ployments :: on one ſide there is trouble, 


on the other honour; the management 


of affairs is vexatious and difficult, but 
it is the only duty in which wiſdom can 
be con{picuoully diſplayed : it muſt then 
ſtill be left to every man to chule either 
eaſe or glory; nor can any general pre- 
cept be given, ſince no man can be happy 
by the preſcription of another. 
Thus, what is ſaid of children by Po- 
ſidippus, that they are occaſions of fa- 
« tiguez? and by Metrodorus, * that they 
« are objects of atff:&ion ;* is equally 
certain; but whether they will give moſt 
pain or pleaſure, muſt 7 Ince? on their 
future conduct and diſpoſitions, on many 


cauſes over which the parent can have 


little ihfluence : there is, therefore, room 
for all the caprices of imagination, and 
deſire muſt be proportioned to the hope 
or fear that ſhall happen to predominate, 

Such is the uncertainty in which we 
are always likely to remain with regard 
to queſtions, wherein we have moſt in- 
tereſt, and which every day affords us 
freſh opportunity to examine : we may 
examine, indeed, but we never can de- 
cide, becauſe our faculties are unequal 
to the ſubject : we lee a little, and form 
an opinion; we ſee more, and change it. 

This inconſtaney and unſteadineſs, to 
which we muſt ſo often find ourſelves 
liable, ought certainly to teach us mo- 


deration and forbearance towards thoje 


who cannot accommodate themſelves to 


our ſentiments: if they are deceived, we 


have no right to attribute their miſtake 
to obſtinacy or negligence, becaule we 


likewiſe have been miſtaken z we may, 


perhaps, again change our own opinion; 
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17 may have been obſerved by very 


reader, that there are certain topies 


which never are exhauſted. Of ſome 
images and ſentiments the mind of man 


may be {aid to be enamqured z it meets 


them, however often they cccur, with 


the ſame ardour which a Jover feels at 


the pht of his miſtreſs, and parts from 


WHEN ONCE THE SHORT-LIV'D MORTAL DIES, 
© A NIGUT ETERNAL SEALS HIS EYES, 


and what excuſe {hall we be able to find 
for averſion and malignity conceived 
againſt him, whom we ſail then find to 
have committed no fault, and who of- 


fended us only by refuſing to follow us 


into error ? | 

It may likewiſe contribute to ſoften 
that reſentment which pride naturally” 
raiſes againſt oppoſition, if we conſider, 
that he who ditfers from us, does not al- 


ways contradict us; he has one view of 


an object, and we have another; each de- 


ſcribes what he ſees with equal fidelity, 
and each regulates bis ſteps by his own . 
eyes ; one man, with Poſidippus, looks _ 


on celibacy as a ſtate of gloomy ſolitude, 
without a partner in joy or a comforter 
in forrow; the other conſiders it, with 
Metrodorus, as a ſtate free from incum- 
brances, in which a man is at liberty to 
chuſe his own gratifications, to remove 
from place to place in queſt of pleaſure, 


and to think of nothing but merriment 
and. diverſion : full of theſe motions one 


haſtens to chuſe a wiſe, and the other 
laughs at his raſhneſs, or pities his igno- 


rance; yet it is poſſible that each is 


right, but that each is right only for 
himſelf. JN 
Life is not the object of {ſcience : we 
ſee a little, very little; and what is be- 
yond we only can conjecture. If we 


enquire of thoſe who have gone before 
us, we receive ſmall ſatisfaction z fome 


haye travelled lite wichout obſervation, 
and fome willingly miſlead us. The 


only thought, therefore, on which we 


can repoſe with comfort, is that which 
preſents to us tlie care of Providence, 
whoſe eve takes in the whole of things, 
ard under whoſe direction all involun- 


tary exrors will termihate in happineſs, 


- 


CATULLUS, 


Abolsox. 


: 


them with the ſame regret when they 


can no longer be enjoyed. 

\, Of this kind ate many deſcriptions 
which the poets have tranſeribed from 
each other, and their ſucceſſors will pro- 
bably copy to the end of time; which 


will continue to engage,. or, as the 
By rench term it, 1 9 9 the imagiua - 
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fer nothing to a diſtant time, which we 
-are uncertain whether we ſhall reach: 
this every moraliſt may venture to incul- 
cate, bedauſe it will always be approved, 
and becauſe it is always forgotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day en- 
ſorced, by arguments more powerful 
than the diſſertations of moraliſts : we 
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reſolution more likely to increaſe than to 
grow leſs by time; and therefore con- 
clude, that the will to purſue laudable 
purpoſes will be always ſeconded by the 


power . 


But however we may be deceived in 


calculating the ſtrength of our faculties, 
we cannot doubt. the uncertainty of that 


tion, as long as human nature ſhall re- happineſs, fixing a certain hour for the we { 
main the {ame.. 5 | completion of their wiſhes, and periſh. of oL 
When a poet mentions the ſpring, we ing fome at a greater and ſome at a leſs new { 
know that the zephyrs are about to diſtance from the happy time; all com- and y 
whiſper, that the groves are to recover plaining of their diſappointments, and tious 
their verdure, the linnets to warble forth lamenting that they had ſuffered the the te 
their notes of love, and the flocks and years which Heaven allowed them to provi 
herds to friſk over vales painted with paſs without improvement, and deferred now 1 
flowers: yet who is there ſo inſenſible of the principal purpoſe of their lives to the and yi 
the heaut ies of nature, ſo little delighted time when life itſelf was to forſake after 
with the renovation of the world, as not them. Me 
te feel his heart bound at the mention It is, not only uncertain, whether, nidit 
of the ſpring ? through all the caſualties and dangers death 
When night overſhadows a romantic which beſet the life of man, we ſhall be beho!: 
ſcene, all is ſtillneſs, ſilence, and quiet; able to reach the time appointed for hap. the a 
the poets of the grove ceaſe their melody, pineſs or wiſdom but it is likely, that ſtance: 
the moon towers over the world in gen- whatever now hinders us from doing outlivi 
tie majeſty, men forget their labours and that which our reaſon and conſcience fink it 
their cares, and every paſſion and pur- declare neceſſary to be done, will equal. in it's 
ſait is for a while ſuſpended. All this ly obſtru us in times to come. It is much 
we know already, yet we hear it repeat- eaſy for the imagination, operating on whom 
ed without wearineſs; becauſe ſuch is things not yet exiſting, to pleaſe itſelf him. 
generally the life of man, that he is with ſcenes of unmingled felicity, or Eur 
pleaſed to think on the time when he plan out courſes of uniform virtue: but in a lu 
mall pauſe from a ſenſe of his condition. good and evil are in real life inſeparably tered } 
When a poetical grove invites us to united; habits grow ſtronger by indul- unexti 
it's covert, we know that we ſhall find gence; and reaſon loſes her dignity, in ry of | 
what we have already ſeen, a limpid proportion as ſhe has oftener yielded to ſolved 
brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank temptation—* He that cannot live well the dri 
diverſified with flowers, a green arch * to-day,* ſays Martial, will be leſs quit hi 
that excludes the ſun, and a natural grot qualified to ſive well to-morrow.” Joy for 
ſhaded with myrtles ; yet who can for- Of the uncertainty of every human rel, 1 
bear to enter the pleaſing gloom, to en- good, every human being ſeems to be his ret 
joy coolneſs and privacy, and gratify convinced; yet this uncertainty is vo- he inte 
himſelf once more by ſcenes with which luntarily increaſed by unneceſſary delay, conſtan 
nature has formed him to be delighted? whether we reſpe& external cauſes, or expedit 
Many moral ſentiments likewiſe are conſider the nature of our own minds. his mor 
ſo adapted to our ſtate, that we find ap- He that now feels a defire to be right, ding fa 
probation whenever they ſolicit it, and and wiſhes to regulate his life according with al 
are ſeldom read without exciting a gen- to his reaſon, is not ſure that, at any ralry, | 
tle emotion inthe mind: Tuch is the com- future time aſſignable, he ſhall be able pinels, 
pariſon of the life of man with the dura- torekindle the ſame ardour he that has in ancie 
tion of a flower, a thought which, per- now an opportunity offered him of break- region 
haps, every nation has heard warbled in ing loſe from vice and folly, cannot be dete 
It's own language, from the Inſpired know but that he ſhall hereafter be more and ho 
Poets of the H;brews to our own times: entangled, and ſtruggle for freedom his friet 
yet this compariſon muſt always pleaſe, without obtaining it. of the 
| 3 every heart feels it's juſtneſs, We are fo unwilling to believe any Progreſs 
and every hour confirms it by example. thing to our own diſadvantage, that we Gays th: 
Such likewiſe is the precept that di- will always imagine the perſpicacity of Such 
reQs us to uſe the preſent hour, and re- our judgment and the ſtrength of our ; entere 


; 


let men pleaſing themſelves with future life in which they muſt be employed : 
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we ſee every day the unexpected death 
of our friends and our enemies, we fee 
new graves houriy opened tor men older 
and younger than ourſelves, for the cau- 


nous and the careleſs, the diſſolute and 


the temperate, foi men who like us were 
providing to enjoy or improve hours 
now irreverſibly cut off; we ice all this, 


and yet, inſtead of living, let year glide 


after year in preparations to live. 

Men are fo frequently cut off in the 
nicht of their projections, that ſudden 
death cauſes little emotion in them that 
behold it, unleſs it be impreſſzd upon 
the attention by uncommon circum- 
ances. I, like every other man, have 
mtlived multitudes, have feen ambition 
fink in it's triumphs, and beauty periin 
in it's bloom; but bave been ſeldom ſo 
much affected as by the fate of Euryalus, 
whom I lately loſt as I began to love 
bim. N 
Euryalus had for ſome time flouriſhed 
in a lucrative profeſſion; but having ſuf - 
lered his imagination to be fired by an 
unextinguiſhable curioſity, he grew wea- 
ry of the ſame dull round of life, re- 


ſolved to haraſs himſelf no longer with 


the drudgery of getting money, but :o 
quit his buſineſs and his profit, and en- 


joy for a'few years the pleaſures of tra- 


rel, His friends heard him proclaim 
his reſolution without ſuſpecting that 
he intended to purſue it; but he was 
conſtant to his purpoſe, and with great 
expedition: cloſed his accounts and ſold 
his moveables, paſſed a few days in bid- 
ding farewel to his companions, and, 
with all the eagerneſs of romantic chi- 
ralry, croſſed the ſea in ſearch of hap- 
pinels. Whatever place was renowned 
in ancient or modern hiſtory, whatever 
region art or nature had diſtinguiſhed, 
be determined to viſit: full of deſign 
and hope, he landed on the continent; 
his friends expected accounts from him 
of the new tcenes that opened in his 
progreſs, 'but were informed 'in a few 
days that Euryalus was dead. _ 
Such was the end of Euryalus. He 
6 entered that ſtate, whence none ever 


« 


ENTURER. 


| ſhall return; and can now only benefit 


his friends, by remaining in their me- 
morits a permanent and efficacious in- 
ſtance of the blindneſs of deſire, and the 
uncertainty of all terreſtrial good. But, 
perhaps, every man has like me Joſt an 
Euryalus, has known a friend die with 
happineſs in his graſp; and yet every 


man continues to think himſelf ſecure 


of life, and defers to ſome future time 
of leifure what he knows it will be fatal 
to have finally omitted. | 
Tt is, indeed, with this as with other 


frailties inherent in our nature; the de- 


fire of deferring to another time, what 
cannot be done without endurance of 
ſome pain, or forbearance of ſome plea- 
ſure, will, perhaps, never be totally over- 
come or ſuppreſſed ; there will always 
be ſomething that we ſhall wiſh to have 
finiſhed, and be nevertheleſs unwilling 
to begin: but againſt this unwillingneſs 
it is our duty to ſtruggle, and every con- 
queſt over oux paſſions will make 75 
for an eaſier conqueſt; cultom is equal 


forcible to bad and good; nature will 


always be at variance with reaſon, but 
will rebel more freely as ſhe is oftener 
ſubdued. | 


The common negle& of the preſent 


hour is more ſhameful and criminal, as 


no man is betrayed to it by error, but 


admits it by negligence. Of the infta» 

bility of life, the weakeſt underſtanding. 
never thinks wrong, though the ſtron gel 

often omits to think juſtly : reaſon and 

experience are always ready to inform 
us of our real ſtate; but we refuſe to 

liſten to their ſuggeſtions, becauſe we 

feel our hearts unwilling to obey them: 

but ſurely nothing is more unworthy of 

a eee 

when he ſees the road which he is com- 
manded to travel, that he may deviate 


with fewer reproaches from himſelf; nor 


could any motive to tenderneſs, except 
the conſciouſneſs * we have 1 been 
guilty of the ſame fault, as e us to 


pity thoſe who thus conſign 1 vos 
to voluntary ruin. we 
NC. 
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Ns CIX. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 753. 


INSANIRE PUTAS SOLENNIA ME, NEQUE RIDE. 


YOU THINK ME BUT AS MAD AS ALL MANKIND, 


TO THE ADVENTURE R. 
#1Rk, : | x : 
| M ONTESQUIEU wittily ob- 
ſerves, that by building pro- 
feſſed mad-houſes men tacitly inſinuate, 
that all who are out of their ſenſes are 


fo be found only in thoſe places. This 


remark having made ſome impreſſion on 
my mind, produced laſt night the fol- 
Jowing viſion. - . 

I imagined that Bedlam had been or- 
Gered to he rebuilt upon a more exten- 
five plan by act of parliament; and that 


Dean Swift, calling at my lodgings, of- 


fered to accompany me to ſee the new- 
erected edifice, which, he obſerved, was 
not half capacious enough before to con- 


tain the various ſpecies of madneſs that 


are to be found in this kingdom. As we 
walked through the galleries, he gave 
me the following account of the ſeveral 
inhabitants. | 
The lady in the firſt apartment had 
f po upon her huſband, a man of 
Rudy and ceronomy, to indulge her with 
a route twice a week at her own houſe. 


This ſoon multiplied her obligations to 


the company ſhe kept, and in a fortnight 
me inſiſted upon two'mbre, His lord- 
ſhip venturing to oppoſe her demand 
with ſteady reſolütion, but with equal 
tenderneſs, the lady complained, that 
the rights of quality and fortune were 
" invaded ; that her credit was loft with the 
faſhionable world, and that ignorance 
and brutality had robbed her of the plea- 
ſures of a reafotiable being, and render- 
ed her the moſt unhappy wife in Great 
Britain. The cauſe of her complaints, 
however, fill ſubfiſted, and by perpetu- 
z lly broolitig over it ſhe at length turned 
her brain. 5 
Next to her is a dramatic writer, whoſe 
comedy having been juſtly damned, he 
began to vent his ſpleen againſt the pub- 
lic, by weekly abuſes of the preſent age; 
but as neither the play nor his defences 
of it were read, his indignation continu- 
Ally increafed, till at length it terminated 
in madneſs. . 


He on the right-hand is a philoſopher, 


Hon. 


- who has loft his rexſon in a fruitleſs at. 


tempt to diſcover the cauſe of electricity. 

He on the left is a celebrated jockey 
of noble birth, whoſe favourite mare, 
that had enjoyed three triumphs in for- 


mer ſeaſons, was diſtanced a few days 


ago at Newmarket, 
Vonder meagre man has bewildered 


his underſtanding by 2 ſtudying | 


the doctrine of chances, in order to qua- 
lify himſelf for a profeſſorſhip, which 
will be ſhortly eſtabliſhed and amply en- 
dowed at an eminent chocolate houſe, 
where lectures on this important ſubje& 
are conſtantly to be read. 


An unforeſeen accident turned the 
head of the next unfortunate priſoner, 


She had for a long time paſſed for fif. 
teen years younger than ſhe was, and 


her lively behaviour and airy dreſs con- 


curred to help forward the impoſition ; 
till one evening, being animated with an 
extraordinary flow of ſpirits, ſhe danced 
out ſeven of her artificial teeth, which 
were immediately picked up, and de- 
livered to her with great ceremony by 
her partner, 5 
The merchant in the neighbouring cell 

had refolved to gain a plumb. He was 
poſſeſſed- of ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
and eagerly expected a ſhip that was to 
compleat his wiſhes. But the ſhip was 
caſt away in the channel, and the mer- 
chant is diſtracted for his loſs. 
That diſconſolate lady had for many 
years afſiduouſly attended an old gonty 
uncle, had aſſented to all his abſurdities, 
and humoured all his foibles, in full ex- 
pectation of being made his executrix; 
when happening one day to affirm that 
his cull find ſack enough in it, contrary 
to his opinion, he altered his will immt- 
diately, and left all to her brother; which 
affords her no conſolation, for avarice 
is able to ſubdue the tenderneſs of 
nature, | 6 | | 

| Behold the beautiful and virtvous 
Theodora! Her fondneſs for an un- 
grateful huſband was unparelleled. She 
detected him in the arms of a diſagree- 
able and affected proſtitute, and was 
driven to diſtraction. | 
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Is my old friend the commentator | 
here likewiſe? Alas! he has loſt his wits 
in enquiring whether or no the ancients 
wore perukes : As dict his neighbour 
(ynthio, by receiving a frown from his 
atron at the laſt levee. _. | 

The fat lady, upon wliom look 
o carneſtly, is a grocer's wife in the 
ity. Her diforder was occaſioned by 
ber ſeeing at court, laſt Twelfth- night, 
the daughter of Mr. Alderman Squeeze, 
oil man, in a ſacque far richer and more 
eezant.than ber m. 

The next chamber contains anadven- 
turer who purchaſed thirty tickets in the 
ait lottery. As he was a perſon of a 
languine complexion and lively imagina- 
tion, he was ſure of gaining the ten 
thouſand pounds by the number of his 
chances. He ſpent a month in ſurvey- 
ing the counties that lie-in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, before he 
could find out an agreeable fite for the 
fine houſe he intended to build. He 
next fixed his eye on a moſt blooming 
and beautiful girl, whom he deſigned to 
honour as his bride, He beſpoke a mag- 
nificent coach, and the ornaments of his 
harneſs were to be of his own invention. 
Mr. Degugte, the taylor, was ordered to 
ſend to Paris for the lace with which his 
wedding cloaths were to be adorned. 
But in the midft of theſe preparations 
lor proſperity, all his tickets were drawn 
blanks ; amd inſtead of his villa on the 
banks of the Thames, you. now ſer him 
in theſe melancholy lodgings. 

His neighbour in the next apartment 
was an honeſt footman, who was per- 
ſuaded likewife to try his fortune in the 
ſume lottery; and who, obtaining a very 
large and unexpected ſum, could not 
ſtand the ſhock of Tach ſudden good for- 
tune, but grew mad with excels of Joy. 

Yeu wonder to ſee that cell beautified 
witn Chineſe vaſes and urns, It is in- 
habited by that famous virtuoſo Eady 


Harriet Brittle, whole opinion was fore 


merly decifive at all auctions, where ſhe 
was uſually appealed to about the ge- 
nnineneſs of porcelain. She purchaſel 
at an exorbitant price a Mandarin and 
q'Jos, that were the envy of all the fe- 


male connoiſſeurs, and were allowed to 


be neftimable; They were to be placed 


at the upper end of a little rock- work 


temple of Chineſe architecture, in which 


neither propriety, proportion, nor true 


beauty, were conſidered, and were care- 
fully packed up in different boxes; but 


the brutiſh waggoner happening to over- 


turn his carriage, they were cruſhed to 
pieces. The poor lady's underſtanding 
could not ſurvive ſo irreparable a lots; 
and her relations, to ſoothe her paſſion, 
had provided thoſe Chelſea urns with 
which ſhe has decorated her chamber, 


and which ſhe believes to be the true 


Nanquin. 


Yonder miſerable youth, being en- 


aged in a hot contention at a faſhiona- 


ble brothel, about a celebrated courtezan, 
killed a fea officer with whoſe face he - 


was not acquainted ; but who proved 


vpon enquiry to be his own brother, who 


had been ten years abſent in the Indies. 

Look attentively into the next cell ; 
you will there diſcover a lady of great 
worth and fine accompliſhments, whoſe 
father condemned her to the arms of a 
right honourable debauchee, when be 
knew ſhe had fixed her affections irre- 
vocably on another, who poſſeſſed an 
unincumbered eſtate, but wanted the or- 
nament of a title. She ſubmitted to the 
orders of a ſtern father with patience, 


obedience, and a breaking heart. Her 


huſband treated her with that contenipt 
which he thought due to a citizen's 


* 


daugliter; and beſides cammunicated to 


her an infamous diſtemper, which her 


natural %10defty forbade hertodifcover in 


time; and the violent medicines which 
were afterwards adminiftered tv her by 


an unſkilful ſurgeon, threw her into - 


delirious fever, from which ſhe could 
never be recovered, IS 

Here the Dean pauſed ; and looking 
upon me with great earneftneſs, and 
graſping my hand cloſe'y, ſpoke with 


an emphaſis that awaked me—* Think 


© me not ſo inſenſible a monſter, as to de- 
© ride the lamentable lot of the weerches 
« we have now ſurveyed. If we laugh 
at the follies, let us at the fame time 
© pity'the manifold miſerie of man.” 
Jam, Sir, your buwble fervant, 

| | | Sor O. 
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— ts as As ts 
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SIGHS, GROANS, AND TEARS, PROCLAIM HIS INWARD PAINS; 


BUT THE FIRM PURPOSE OF nis HEART REMAINS» 


11 V has been generally conſidered 
as the paſſion of gentle, benevolent, 
and virtuous minds ; although it is ac- 


| knowledge to produce only ſuch a par- 
ticipation of the calamity of others, as 
upon the whole is pleaſing to ourſclves. 


A3 a tender participation of foreign 
diſtreſs, it has been urged to prove, that 


man is endowed with :ocial affections, 
which, however forcible, are wholly diſ- 


intereſted ; and as a pleaſing ſenſation, it 
has been deemed an example of unmixed 


_ ſelfiſhneſs and malignity. It has been 
| reſolved into that 2 of imagination, 
by which we apply the misfortunes of 


others to ourſelves ; we have been ſaid to 


pity no longer than we fancy ourlelves 
to ſuffer, and to be pleaſtd only by re- 


flecting that our ſufferings are not real; 
thus indulging a dream of diftreſs, from 
which we can awake whenever we pleaſe, 


to exult in our ſecurity, and enjoy the 


compariſon of the fiction with truth. 

I ſhall not perplex my readers with 
the ſubtilties of debate, in which human 
nature has, with equal zeal and plauſi- 
bility, been exalted and degraded. It is 
ſufficient for my purpoſe to remark, that 
Pity is generally underſtood to be that 


- paſſion, which is excited 1 ſufferings 

of perſons with whom we 

connection, and with whoſe welfare the 
ſteonger paſſions have not united our fe- 


ave no tender 


licity ; for no man would call the anguiſh 
of a mother, whoſe infant was torn from 
her breaſt and left to be devoured in a 
deſert, by the name of Pity ; although 
the !enriment of a ſtranger, who ſhould 


drop a ſilent tear at the relation, which 


yet might the next hour be forgotten, 


could not otherwiſe be juſtly denomi- 


. | 
If Pity, therefore, is abſorbed in ano- 
ther paſſion, when our love of thoſe that 


ſuſffer is ſtrong ; Pity is rather an evidence 
of the weaknels than the ſtrength of that 
general philanthropy, for which ſome 


Davorx. 


have ſo ea ee with which 
they have flatt the pride and veiled 
the vices of mankind, and which they 
have affirmed to be alone ſufficient tore. 


commend them to the favour of Heaven, 


to atone for the indulgence of every ap- 
petite and the neglect of every duty. 

If human benevolence was abſolutely 
pure and ſocial, it would not be neccl. 
ary to relate the ravages of a peſtilence 
or a famine- with minute. and diſcrimi- 
nating circumſtances to rouze our ſenſi- 
bility : we ſhould certainly deplore irre- 
mediable calamity, and participate tem- 
porary diſtreſs, without any mixture of 
delight i that deceitful ſorrow, in which 
pleaſure is ſo well known to be predomi- 
nant, that invention has been buſted for 
ages in contriving tales of fiftitious ſuf- 
ferance for no other end than to excite 
it, would be changed into honeſt com- 
miſeration, in which pain would be un- 
mixed, and which therefore we ſhould 
wiſh to loſe. ST ER | 

Soon after the fatal hattle of Fonte- 
noy, a young gentleman, who came over 
with the officer that brought the expreſs, 
being expected at the houſe of a friend, 
a numerous company of gentlemen and 
ladies were aſſembled to hear an account 
of the action from an eye-witnels. 

The gentlergan, as every man is flat- 
tered by commanding attention, was 
eaſily prevailed upon to gratify the com. 
pany, as ſoon as they were ſeated, and 
the firlt ceremonies paſt. He deſcribed 


the march of many thouſands of their 


countrymen into a field, where batteries 
had been concealed on each ſide, which 
in a moment ftrewed the ground with 
mangled limbs, and carcaſſes that al. 


"moſt floated in blood, and obſtrufted 


the path of thoſe who followed to the 
ſlaughter. He related, how often the 
decreaſing - multitude returned to the 
mouth of the cannon ; how ſuddenly 
they were rallied, and how ſuddenly 
„5 N | broken; 
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THE ADVENTURER. 
broken; he repeated the lift of officers 


who had fallen undiſtinguiſhed in the 
carnage, men whoſe eminence rendered 


their names univerſally known, | their © 


influence extenſive, and their attach- 
ments numerous; and he. hinted the 
fatal effects which this defeat might 
roduce to the nation, by turning the 
ſucceſs of the war againſt us, But the 
company, however amuſed by the rela- 
tion, appeared not to be affected by the 
went; they were ſtill attentive to every 
viſling. punRtilio of ceremony, uſual 
among well-bred perſons; they bowed 


with a graceful ſimper to a lady who 


ſueered, mutually preſented each other 
with ſnuff, ſhook theit heads,and changed 
their poſture at proper intervals, aſked 
ſome queſtions which tended. to produce 
2 more minute detail of ſuch circum- 
tances of horror as had been lightly 
touched; and having at laſt remarked 
that the Roman patriot regreited the 
brave could die but once, the converſa- 
ton ſoon; became general, and a motion 
was made to-divitle into parties at whiſt, 
But juſt as they were about to comply, 


the gentleman again engaged their at- 


tentton, - 


] Forgot, ſaid he, to relate one parti- 
cular, which, however, deſerves to 
be remembered. The captain of a com- 


ny, whoſe name I cannot now recol- - 


had, juſt before his corps was or- 
ered to embark, married a young lady 
to whom he had been long tenderly at- 
tached, and who, contrary to the advice 
of all her friends, and the expoſtulations, 
perſuaſion, and, entreaty of her huſband, 


nlſted-to go abroad with him, and ſhare 


bis fortune at all events, If he ſhould 
be wounded, ſhe ſaid that ſhe might 
baſten his recovery, and alleviate his 
pain, by ſuch attendance , as. ſtrangers 
cannot be hired to pay; if he ſhould 
be taken priſoner, ſhe might, perhaps, 


de permitted to ſhorten the tedious hours 


of captivity which ſolitude would pro- 
tractʒ 


certainty and ſpeed, than to wait at a 
Ciſtance-with. anxiety and ſuſpence, tor- 
mented. by doubtſul. and contradictory 
reports, and at laſt believing it poſſible, 
that if ſhe had been preſent,” her aſſi- 
duity and tenderneſs might have pre- 
krved his life. The N though 
e was not convinced by her reaſoning, 


vis yeg; overcome by the umporty nate 
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if he ſhould die, that it 
would be better for her to know it with 


maſter. 


281 
eloquence of her love; he conſepted to 


her requeſt, and they embarked toge- 


ther. | 

The head-quarters of the Duke of 
Cumberland were at Bruffoel, from 
whence they removed the evening before , 
the battle to Monbray, a village within 
muſquet-ſhot of the, enemy's lines, 
where the captain, who commanded in 


the left wing, was encamped. 


Their parting in the morning was 
ſhort. She looked after him, till he 
could no longer be diftinguiſhed from 
others; and as ſoon as the firing began, 
ſhe went back pale and trembling, and 
ſat down expecting the event in an 
agony of impatience, anxiety, and ter- 


ror. She ſoon learned from ftragglers 


and fugitives, that the ſlaughter was 
dreadful, and the victory hopeleſs. She 
did not, however, yet deſpair z- ſhe 
hoped, that the captain might return 


among the few that might remain: but 


ſoon after the retreat this hope was cut 
off, and ſhe was informed that he fell in 
the firſt charge, and was left among the 
dead. She was reſtrained by thoſe 
about her from ruſhing in the phrenzy 
of deſperation to the Fd of battle, of 
which the enemy was ſtil] poſſeſſed : but 
the tumult of her mind having abated, 
and her grief decome more calm during 
the night, ſhe ordered the ſervant to at- 
tend her at break of day; and as lea ue 


had been given to* bury the dead, ſhe 


went herſelf to ſeek the remains of her 
huſband, thatſhe might honour them 
with the laſt rites, and pour the tears of 
conjugal affeAion upon his grave. They 
wandered about among the dying and 


the dead, gazing on every diſtorted _ 4 


countenance, and looking round with 

it reſolution and amazement on a ſcene, 
which thoſe who ſtripped had left ten- 
fold more a fight of horror than thoſe 
who had ſlain, From this ſight ſhe was 
at laſt turning with confuſion and de- 
ſpair 5 but was ſtopped by the cries of a 


favourite ſpaniel, who had followed her 
- without being perceived. He was ſtand- 
ing at ſome diſtance in the field; and the 


moment ſhe ſaw him; ſhe conceived the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurance that he had found bis 
She hafted inſtantly, to the 
place, without regarding any other ob- 
ject; and ſtooping over the corpſe by 2 


vhich he flood, ſhe found it ſodisfigu 


with wounds, and beſmeared with blood, 


that the features were not to be known: 


but as ſhe was weeping in the anguiſh 
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\ Rx 
of fuſpence, ſhe diſcovered hanging on 
the wriſt the remains of a ruffle, round 


which there was a flight border of her 
- Own work. 


Thus ſuddenly to have 
diſcovered, and in ſuch dreadful cir- 
cumſtances, that which ſhe had ſought, 


quite overwhelmed her, and ſhe ſunk. 
down on the body. By the aſſiſtance of 


the ſervant ſhe was recovered to ſenſibi- 


lity, but not to reaſon ; ſhe was ſeized at 


once with convulſions and madneſs ; and 
a few hours after ſhe was carried back 
to the village ſhe expired. 


Thoſe, , who had heard the fate of 


whole battalions without pity, and the 
Joſs of a battle, by which their country 
would probably ſuffer irreparable da- 
mage, without concern, liſtened to a tale 
of private diſtreſs with uninterrupted at- 
tention. All regard to each other was 


for a while ſuſpended ; tears by degrees 


overflowed every eye, and every boſom 
became ſuſceptible of Pity : but the 


whole circle pauſed with evident regret, 
when the narrative was at an end; and 


would have been glad, that ſuch another 
could have been told to continue their 
entertainment. Sech was the Benevo- 
lence of Pity ! Buta lady who had taken 
the opportunity of a very flight ac- 
quaintance to ſatisfy her curioſity, was 


touched with much deeper diftreſs ; and 


fainting in the ſtruggle to conceal the 
emotions of her mind, fell back in her 
chair: an accident which was not ſooner 
diſcovered, becauſe every eye had been 


fixed upon the ſpeaker, and all attention 
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monopohzed by the ſtory. Every one 


however, was ready to afford her aſſiſt. 


ance; and it was ſoon diſcovered, that 
ſhe was mother to the lady whoſe diſ. 
treſs had afforded ſo much virtuous 
pleaſure to the company. It was pot 
poſſible to tell her another ſtory, which 
would revive the ſame ſenſations; and 
if it had, the world could not have 
bribed her to have heard it, Her at. 
fection to the ſufferer was too ſtrong to 
permit her, on this occalion, to enjoy 
the luxury of Pity, and applaud her 
benevolence for ſenſations which ſhey:. 
ed it's defects. It would, indeed, be 


happy for us, if we were to exiſt only 


in this ſtate of imper ſection, that a 
greater ſhare of ſenſibility is not allowed 
us; but if the mole, in the kindneſs of 
Unerring Wiſdom, is permitted ſcarce 
to diſtinguiſh light from darkneſs, the 
mole ſhould, not, furely, be praiſed for 
the perſpicacity of it's fight. 

Let us diſtinguiſh the malignity, 
which others confound with Benero- 
lence, and applaud as Virtue ; let that 
imperfection of nature, which is adapt. 
ed to an imperfe ſtate, teach us to hu. 
mility; and fix our dependence vpon 
Him, who has promiſed to create in 
us a new heart and a right ſpirit ;' and 
to receive us to that place, wheie our 
love of others, however ardent, can only 
increaſe our felicity; becauſe in that 
place there will be no object, but ſuch 
as Perfect Benevolence can contemplate 
with delight. | 25 
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rn evils inſeparably annexed to ing the pretenſions that are made ta 


the p efent condition of man, are happineſs, by the ſplendid and envied 
o numerous and afflictive, that it has + condition of life z and have not thought 


_bcea, from age io age, the taſk of fome 


to bewail, aud of others to ſolace them; 
and he, therefore, will be in danger of 


ſeeing a common enemy, who ſhall at- 
tempt to depretiate the few pleaſures 
and felicities which nature has aliowed 
EEE | © eft miſer nemo niſi comparatus No 


US. 3 
Vet I will confeſs, that I have ſome- 


times employed my thoughts in examin - 


. 


greatneſs. 


. 


the hour unprofitably ſpent, when I have 
detected the impoſture of counterfeit ad- 
vantages, and found difquiet lurking 
under falſe appearances of gaicty ant 
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« felf.* This poſition is not ſtrictly and 
pliloſophically true. He might have 


laid with rigorous propriety, that no 
man is happy but as he is compared 
with the miſerable z for ſuch is the ſtate 
of this world, that we find in it abſolute 
miſery, but happineſs only comparative z 
we may incur as much pain as we can 
poſhbly endure, though we can never 
obtain as much happineſs as we might 
poſſibly enjoy. | 

Yet it is certain likewiſe, that many 
of our miſeries are merely comparative: 


we ate often made unhappy, not by the 


preſence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
ſence of ſome ſictitious good; of ſome- 
thing which is not requued by any real 
wank of nature, which has not in itſelf 
any power of gratification, and which 
neither reaſon nor fancy would have 
prompted us to wiſh, did we not ſee it 
in the poſſeſſion of others. 

For a mind diſeaſed with vain long- 
ings after unattainable advantages, no 
medicine can be preſcribed, but an im- 
partial enquiry into the real worth of 
that which is ſo ardently defired. It is 
well known how much the mind, as 
well as the eye, is deceived by diſtance; 
and, perhaps, it will be found, that 
of many imagined bleſſings it may be 
doubted, whether he that wants or pol- 
ſeſſes them has more reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with his lot. 


The dignity of high birth and long 


extraction, no man, to whom nature has 
denied it, can confer upon himſelf; and 
thererore it deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether the want of that -which can 


never be gained, may not eaſily be en- 


dured. It is true, that if we conſider 
the triumph and delight with which 
molt of thoſe recount their anceſtors who 
have anceſtors to recount, and the arti- 
ſices by which ſome who have riſen to 
unexpected fortune endeavour to inſert 
themſelves into an honourable ſtem, we 


mall be inclined to fancy that wiſdom 
or virtue may be had by inheritance, or 


that all the excellencies of a line of pro- 


genitors are accumulated on their de- 


ſeendant. Reaſon, indeed, will ſoon in- 
form us, that our eſtimation of birth is 
arbitrary and capricious, and that dead 
anceſtors can have no influence but upon. 
imagination: let it then be examined, 
whether one dream may not operate. in 
the place of another ; whether he that 
owes nothing to fore-fathers, may not 
receive equal pleaſure from the conſci- 


ouſneſs of owing all to himſelf; whether 
he may not, with a little meditation, fiod 
it more honourable to found than to 


continue a family, and to gain dignity | 


than tranſmit it; whether, if he receives 
no dignity from the virtues of his fa- 
mily, he does not likewiſe eſcape the dan- 
ger of being diſgraced by their crimes; 
and whether he that brings a new name 
into the world, has not the convenience 
of playing the game of life without a 
ſtake, an opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to loſe. | 
There is another opinion concerning 
happineſs, which approaches much more 
nearly to univerſality, but which may, 


2 with equal reaſon be diſputed. 


he pretenſions to anceſtral hopours 
many of the ſons of earth eatily ſee to 
be ill- grounded; but all agree to cele- 
brate the advantage of hereditary riches, 


and to conſider thoſe as the minions of 


fortune, who are wealthy from their 


cradles, whoſe eftate is res non parta 


labore ſed relicta— The acquiſition of 


another, not of themſelves; and whom 
a father's induſtry has diſpenſed from a 


laborious attention to arts or commerce, 


and left at liberty to diſpoſe of liſe as 


faney ſhall direct them. 


If every man were wiſe and virtuous, | 
capable to diſcern the belt uſe of time, 


and reſolute to practiſe it; it might be 
granted, I think, without heſitation, 
that total liberty would be a bleſſing ; 


and that it would be deſirabſe to be left 


at large to the exerciſe of religious and 
ſocial duties, without the interrupt on of 
importunate avocations. 

ut fiance felicity is relative, and that 
which is the means of happineſs to one 
man may be to another the cauſe of mi- 


. ſery, we are to conſider, what ſtate is 


beſt adapted to human nature in it's pre- 


' ſent degeneracy and frailty. And, ſure- 


ly, to the far greater number it is highly 


_ expedient, that they ſhould by ſome ſet- 
tled ſcheme of duties be reſcued from 
the tyranny of caprice, that they ſhould 


be driven on by neceſſity through the 
paths of life with their attention con- 
fined to a ſtated taſk, that they may be 


leſs at leiſure to deviate into miſchief at 


the call of folly. _ „ 
When we obſerve the lives of thoſe 


whom an ample inheritance has let looſe | 


to their own direction, what do we diſ- 


cover that can excite ourenvy? Theirtime - 
' ſeems not to paſs with much applauſe 
from others, or ſatisfaction to them 
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of fortune in luxury and debauchery, 
and have no other uſe of money than 
to inflame their paſſions, and riot in a 
wider range of licentiouſneſs; others, 
leſs criminal indeed, but, ſurely, not 
much to be praiſed, lie down to fleep, 
and riſe up to trifle, are employed every 


morning in finding experiments to rid 


Themſelves of the day, chaſe pleaſure 
through all the places of public refort, 
fly from London to Bath and from Bath 
to London, without any other reaſon 
for changing place, but that they go in 


queſt of company as idle and as vagrant 


as themſelves, always endeavouring to 
raiſe ſome new deſire that they may have 
ſomething to purſue, to rekindle ſome 
hope which © $1 know will he diſap- 
Pointed, .changing one amuſement tor 
another which a tew months will make 
equally inſipid, or ſinking into langour 


and diſeaſe for want of ſome thing to ac- 
tuate their bodies or. exhilarate their 
minds. 5 cp ir | 
Wboever has frequented thoſe places, 
where idlers aſſemble to eſcape from ſo- 


litude, knows that this is generally the 


tate of the wealthy: and from this ſtate 


it is no great haid(hip to. be debarred. 
No man can be happy in total idleneſs: 


he that ſhould be condemned-to lie tor- 


pid and motionleſs, would fly for re- 


creation, ſays South, to the mines 


* and the gallies; and it is well, when 
nature or fortune find employment for 


- thoſe who would not have known how 


to procure it for themſelves, 


.c, whoſe mind is engaged by the ae- 


quiſition or improvement of a fortune, 


not only eſcapes the „ al of indif- 
ference, and the tediouſneſs of inacti- 
vi'y, but gains enjoyments wholly un- 


Eno to thoſe who live lazily on the 


toil of others; for life affords no higher 
Pleaſure than that of ſurmounting diffi. 
culties, paſſing from one ſtep of ſucceſs 
to another, forming new wiſhes, and 
ſeeing them e He that labours 
in any great and laudable undertaking, 


has his fatigues firſt ſupported by hope, 
and atterwards rewarded by joy; he is 


always moving to a certam end, and 


when he has attained it, an end more 


diſtant invites him to a new purſuit, 


It does not, indeed, always happen, 


| ſelves: many ſquander their exuberance 


that diligence is fortunate; the viſeſt 
ſchemes are broken by unexpected ac. 
cidents ; the moſt conſtant perſeverance 
ſometimes toils through life without a 


' recompence: but labour, though unſuc. 


ceſsful, is more eligible than idleneſs; 
he that proſecutes a lawful purpoſe by 
lawful means, acts always with the ap- 


- probation of his own reaſon ; he is ani. 


mated through the courſe of his endea- 
vours, by an expectation which, though 
not certain, he knows to be jult ; and 
is at laſt comforted in his diſappoint- 
ment, by the conſciouſneſs that he has 
not failed by his own fault, 

That kind of life is moſt happy which 
affords us molt opportunities of gaining 
our own eſteem ; and what can any man 
infer in his own favour: from a condi. 
tion, to which, however proſperous, he 
contributed nothing, and which the 
vileſt and weakeſt of the ſpecies would 
have obtained by the ſame right, had 
he happened to be the ſon of the ſame 


father? 


To ſtrive with difficulties, and to 
conquer them, is the higheſt human fe. 


| licity; the next, is to ſtrive, and deſerve 


to conquer: but he whoſe life has paſ- 
ſed without a conteſt, and who can 
boaſt neither ſucceſs nor merit, can ſur- 
vey bimſelf only as a uſeleſs filler of 
exiſtence; and it he is content with his 
own character, muſt owe his fatisfac. 
tion to inſenſihility. 5 
Thus it appears that the ſatitiſt ad- 
viſed rightly, when he directed vs to 
reſign ourſelves to the hands of Heaven, 
and to leave to ſuperior powers the de. 
termination of our lot - 
Permittes ipfis expendere Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque ſit utile noſtris ; 
Carior eſt illis homo quam bi. 


Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want, 
In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excel: 

Ahl that we lov'd ourſelves but ht ſo well. 
| | | Dx y DEN» 
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with few, is a maxim which I 
once deſpiſed, as originally proceeding 
from a mean and cantrated mind, the 


A tame and indiſcriminate civility I im- 


petulance of others, to fears from which 
the wit and the gentleman are exempted 
by a conſriouſnets of their own dignity, 
by their power to repreſs inſolence and 
lence ridiculęe; and a general ſhyneſs 
and reſerve I conſidered as the reproach 
of our country, as the effect of an illi- 


lite addreſs, an eaſy confidence, or a ge 
neral acquaintance with public life, is 
to be acquired, This opinion, which 
continued to flatter the levity and pride 
that produced it, was firengthened by 
the example of thoſe whoſe manner in 
the diffidence of youth I wiſhed to imi- 
tate, who entered a mixed company with 
au air of ſerene familiarity, accoſted 
every man like an old acquaintance, and 
thought only of making ſport tor the reſt 
of any with whom their caprice ſhould 
happen to be offended, without regard to 
their age, character, or condition. 

But I now wiſh, that I bad regulated 
my conduct by the maxim which I de- 
ipiſed, for I ſhould then have eſcaped a 
misfortune which I can never retrieve ; 
and the ſenſe of which I am now endea- 


as aleffon to others, and conſidering my 
loſs of happineſs as an acquiſition of 
wiſdom. | 11 a 
While I was in France with a travel- 
ling tutor, I received a letter Which ac- 
quainted me that my father, who had 
been long declining, was dead; and that 
it was neceſſary I ſhould immediately re- 
turn to England to take poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate, which was not inconfiderable, 
though-there were mortgages upon it to 
near half it's value. | 
WhenTarrived, I found a letter which 


Obe courteous to all. but familiar ' 
_ own. He took notice of the ineumbrance 
under which he left me the paternal in- 
heritance, which had deſcended through 
frigd caution of weakneſs and timidity. 


puted to a dread.of the contempt or the 


beral education, by which neither a po- 


vouring to ſuſpend, by relating it to you 


a 
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the old gentleman had written and di- 

rected to me with his ownthand. It con- 
tained ſome general rules for my con- 
duct, and ſome animadverſions opon bis 


many generations,and expreſſed the moſt 
earneſt deſire, that it might yet be tranſ- 
mit;ect entire to polterity: with this view. 
he laid he had negociated a marriage be - 


tween me and the only daughter of his 


old friend, Sir George Homeſtead of the 
North, an amiable young lady, whoſe 
alliance would be an honour to my fa- 
mily, and whoſe fortune would much 


more than redeem my eſtate, 


He had given the knight a faithful ac- 
count of his affairs, who, after havin 
taken ſome time to conſider the propoſal 
and: conſult his friends, had conſented 
to the match upon condition that his 
daughter and I ſhould be agreeable to 
each other, and my behaviour ſhould 


confirm the character which had been 
given of me. My father added, that he 


hoped to have lived till this alliance 
had taken place; but as Providence had 
otherwiſe determined, he entreated, as 
his laſt requeſt, that as ſoon as my affairs 
ſhould be ſettled and decency would per- 
mit, I would make Sir George a viſit, 
and neglect nothing to accompliſh his 

purpoſe. | | 
I was touched with the zeal and ten- 
derneſs of parental affection, which was 


then directing me to happineſs, afterthe 


heart that felt it had ceaſed to beat, and 
the hand that expreſſed it was moulder- 
ing in the duſt. I had alſo ſeen the lady, 
not indęed ſince we were children; but 
I remember that her perſon was a 5 
able, and her temper ſweet: I did not 
there fore heſitate a moment, whether my 
father's injunction ſhould be obeyed. 
procerded to ſettle his affairs; I took an 
account of his debts and credits, viſited 
the tenants, recovered my uſual gaiety, 
and at the end of about nine months 5 | 
out for Sir George's ſeat in the north 3 


having before opened an epiſtolary cor. 
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6 
reſpondence, and expreſſed my impati- 
ence to poſſeſs the happineſs eien 
father had fo kindly ſecured, _ 
I as better pfeaſed to be well mount- 


ed, than to loll in ; chariot, or be jum 
E 


bled in a poſt-chaiſe; and I knew that 


Sir George was an old ſport{man, a plain 
hearty blade, who would like me better _ 
in a pair of buckfkin breeches on the 


back of a good hunter, than in a trim- 

med ſuit and gaudy equi page: I there- 
Fore ſet out on horſeback with only one 
. fervant, and reached Stilton the firſt 
night. ] | 
la the morning, as I was mounting, 


a gentleman, who had juſt got ou horſe- 


back before me, ordered his ſervant to 
make ſome enquiry about the road, 
which I happened to overhear, and told 


him with'great familiarity, that I was 


going the ſame way, and if he pleaſed 
we would travel together : to this he con- 


ſented, with as much frankneſs, and as 


little ceremony; and I ſet forward, great- 
ly delighted that chance had afforded me 

. a companion. $3 be 
We immediately entered into conver- 
fation, and I foon found: that he had 
been abroad; we extolled the roads and 
the policy of France, the cities, the pa- 
laces, and the villas; entered into a cri- 
_ tical examination of the moſt celebrated 
feats in England, the peculiarities of, the 
building and ſituation, croſs ways, mar- 
ket towns, the impoſition of innkeepers, 
and the ſports of the field; topics by 
which we mutually recommended our- 
lelves to each other, as we had both op- 
portunities to difcover equal knowledge, 
and to diſplay truth with ſuch evidence 

as prevented diverſity of opinions. 


fier we had rode about two hours, 


We overtook another genileman, whom 
we accoſted with the ſame familiarity 
that we had uſed to each other ; we »ſked 

him how far he was going and whi:h 
way, at what rate be travelled, where he 

t upe and many other queſtions of the 
ame kind. The gentleman, who ap- 
peared to be near fifty, received our ad- 
dreſs with great coolneſs, returned ſhort 
and indirect anſwers to our enquiries, 
and, often looking with great attention 
on us both, ſometimes put forward that 
he might get. before us, and ſometimes 
checked his horſe that he might remain 
behind. But we were reſolved to diſ- 
appoint him; and, finding that his re- 
ferye encreaſed, and he was viſibly diſ- 


„ Vleaſod, we winked at each other, and 
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determined the old put ſhould afford u: F h; 
my 


— ͤ— ——— — —————————— 


ſome ſport. After we had rode together ew 


upon very ill terms more than half an ways 
hour, my companion, with an air of cere. free C 
monious gravity, alked him if he knew him te 
any houſe upon the road where he might were ( 
be accommodated with a wench, The that 1 
gentleman, who was, I believe, afraidef addret 
giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not this de 
reſent this inſult any otherwiſe than by power 
making no reply, I then began to talk um 
to my companion as if we had been old yitho1 
acquaintance, reminding him that the him, 
7 ntleman extremely reſembled a perſon, After. 
rom whom we had taken a girl that he tulatec 
was carrying to a bagnio, and, indeed, perce1 
that his preſeat reſerve made me fuſpet wok 1 
him to be the ſame; but that as we were would 
willing to aſk his pardon, we hoped it had tal 
would be forgot, and that we ſhould (ill that I. 
have the pleaſure of dining together at though 
the next inn. The gentleman was ſill would 
lune tc 


ſilent; but as his perplexity and reſent. 
ment vihbly inereaſed, he proportiona- 
bly increaſed our entertainment, which 
did not however laſt long, for he ſud- 


] mt 
all the 
been th 


denly turned down a lane; upon which later t 
we ſet up a horſe laugh, that continued lim, + 
till he was out of hearing, and then pur. for the 
| ſuing our journey, we talked of our ad- blted, 
venture, which atforded us converſation the tru! 
and meriiment-for the reſt of the day, honour 
The next morning we parted, and in me, 
the evening I arrived at Homeſtead Hall. Tot 
The old knight received me with great receive; 
affection, and immediately introduced 
me to his daughter, whom I no thought n, 
the fineſt woman I had ever feen, I Ir 9's 
couldeafily diſcover, that I was not wel. veal. 
come to her merely upon ber father's guſe the 
recommendation, and I enjoved by an: The inc 
ticipation the felicity which I conſidered from a 
as within my graſp. But the pleaſing ty, and 
ſcene, in which I had ſuffered my ima- equirie 
gination to wander, ſuddenly diſappearcd receive 3 
as by the power of enchantment; with- I'a 
out any viGble motive, the behaviour of 
the whole family was changed, my aſl | 
duities to the lady were repreſſed, ſhe I; 
was never to be found alone; the knight clot * 
treated me with a cool civility, I was no "Ii 1 
longer a party in their viſits, nor was | G 
willingly attended even by the ſervants. Sa 
I made many attempts to diſcover the 45 
cauſe of this misfortune, but without daw a 
ſucceſs ; and one morning, when [I had terda) 
drawn Sir George into the garden by x ſoor 
himſelf, and was about to urge him upen ie giye y. 


the (ubje&, he prevented me by ſaying, 
that his promiſe to my father, for * 
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had the higheſt regard, as I well 
As was conditional; that he had al- 


ways reſolved to leave his daughter a 


ſee choice, and that fhe had requeſted 


tim to acquaint me, that her affections 


vere otherwiſe engaged, and to intreat 
that I would therefore diſcontinue my 
adreſſes. My ſurprize and concern at 


this declaration were ſuch as left me no 
wer to reply; and I ſaw Sir George | 
wn from me and go into the houſe, 


without making any attempt to ſtop 
kim; or to obtain a further explanation. 
Afterwards, indeed, I frequently expoſ- 
ulated, intreated, and complained; but 
perceiving that all was ineffe&tval, I 


wok my leave, and determined that I 


would ſtill ſolicit by letter; for the lady 
had taken fuch 
that I would joyfully have married her, 
though I bad been ſure that her father 
would immediately have left all his for- 
une 10 a ſtranger. EE | 

| meditated on my epiſtolary project 


il the way to London, and before 1 had 
been three days in town, I wrote a long 


later to Sir George, in which I conjured 


him, in the 1 In terms, to account 


for the change in his behaviour; and in- 
ited, that, on this occaſion, to conceal 


the truth, was in the higheſt degree diſ- 


lonourable to himſelf, and injurious to 
me, = 


received the following anſwer— EL 


1, N f ; « 

[Tis with great reluctance that I re- 
veal the motives of my conduct, be- 

caufethey are much toyour diſadvantage. 


The incloſed is a letter which I received 


from a worthy gentleman in this coun- 


ly, and contains a full anſwer to your 


enquiries, which I had rather you ſhould 

receive in any hand than in mine. 
I am your humble ſcrvant, 

8 GEO. HOMESTEAD. 


I immediately opened the paperein- 
Cloſed, in which, with the utmoſt impa- 
lence, I read as follows=> — : 


71 
terday at the races, to whom, as I 


"+ ſoon after informed, you intended 
b give your daughter. Upon this oc 
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caſion, it is my. indiſpenſable duty to | 


ſſeſſion of my heart, 


To this letter, after about ten days, 1 


daw a perſon with your family yei- 


„ 


acquaint you, that if his character is to 
be determined by his company, he will 


inevitably /entai] diſeaſes and beggary 
upon his poſterity, whatever be the me- 


rit of his wife, or the affluence of his 
fortune. 
from London a few weeks ago, in com- 
pany with a wretch, who by their diſ- 


courſe appeared io be his old and a- 


wiliar acquaintance, and whom I welt 


remember to have been brought before 


my friend Juſtice Worthy, when I was 
accidentally at his houſe, as the keeper 
of a brothel in Covent Garden. Tie 


he was obliged to leave the kingdom, 
and is ſtill liable to a proſecution. 


neceſſary to mention, kept me near them 


ſo long on the road, that it is ĩmpoſſible 
1 ſhould be miſtaken, ' 


IJ am, Sir, yours, &c. 


James TruUEMan, 


The moment I had read this letter, be 
riddle was ſalved. I knew Mr. Troe- 
man to be the gentleman whom I had 


concurred with a ſtranger, picked up by 
accident, to inſult without provocation 
on the road. I was in a moment co- 


vered with confuſion 3 and though I was _ 


alone, could not help hiding my face 


with my hands. I abhorred my folly, _ 
which appeared yet more enormous every ' 


time it was reviewed. ; . 

I courted the ſociety of a ſtranger, 
and a (ſtranger I perſecuted with inſult : 
thus I aſſociated with infamy, and thus 
my aſſociate became known. I hoped, 


however, to convince Sir George, that 
I had no knowledge of the wretch whoſe 
infamy I had ſhared, except that which - 


I acquired from the letter of his friend. 


But before I had taken proper meaſures 
for my juſtification, I had the mortifi- 
cation to hear that the lady was married 


to a neighbouring gentleman, ho had 


long made his addrefles, and whom Sir 


George had before rejedded, in the ar- 


dour of his friendſhip for my father. 
How narrow, Mr. Adventurer, is the 
path of rectitude, and how much may 


be loſt by the ſlighteſt deviation 1 
| I am your humble ſervant, : 


AzBuLvs. , 


Ns CXLY: 
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He overtook me on the road 


8 
has ſince won a conſiderable ſum wii 
_ falſe dice at the maſquerade, for which 


Be ; 
aſſured that I have perfeRt knowledge of 
both; for ſome incidents, which it is not 


„ 
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AD KHUMUM MOERORE GRAVI DEDUCIT ET ANGIT, Hor. 


_ WRING®S THE SAD SOUL, AND BENDS'IT DOWN. TO EARTH, 


E of the moſt remarkable dif- 

# ferences betwixt ancient and mo- 
dern tragedy, ariſes from the prevailing 
cuſtom of deſcribing only thoſe diſtreſſes 
that are occaſioned by the paſſion of love; 
a paſſion which, from the univerſality of 


it's dominion, may doubtleſs juſtly claim 


a large ſhare in repreſentations of human 

life; but which, by totally engroſſing the 

theatre, had contributed to degrade that 

noble ſchool of. virtue into an academy 
of effeminacy. | 


WhenRacine perſuaded the celebrated 


Arnaud to read his Phædra— Why,“ 
faid that fevere critic to his friend, © have 
* you falſified the manners of Hippoli- 
© tus, and repreſented him in love? 
© Alas!” repliedthe poet, © without that 


© circumſtance, how. would the ladies 


© and the beaux have received my piece? 
And it may well be imagined, that to 
pratify ſo conſiderable and important a 
part of his audience, was the powerful 
motive that - induced Corneille to ener- 


vate even the matchleſs and affecting 


Rory of Oedipus, 7 7. frigid and im- 
pertinent epiſode of 
Dirce.. 3 
Sjhakeſpeare has ſhewn us, by his Ham- 
let, Macbeth, and Cæſar, and, above all, 


by his Lear, that very intezeſt.ng trage- 


dies may be written, that are not found- 


ed un gallantry and love; and that Boi- 


leau was miſtaken, when he affirmed 


— Pamour la ſenſible peinture, | | 
EF pour aller au caur la route la plus ſire. © 


Thoſe tender ſcenesthat pitur'd love impart, 
Inſure fucceſs and beſt engage the heart. 


The diſtreſſes in this tragedy are ofa 


very uncommon nature, and are not 
touched upon by any other dramatic 
author, They are occifioned by a raſh 
reſolution of an aged monarch, of ſtrong 


paſſions and quick ſenſibility, to reſign , 
his crown, and to divide bis kingdom 


among his three daughters; the youngeſt 
of -whom, who was his favourite, not 


auſwering his ſanguine expectations in 


expreſſious of affection to him, he for 
ever banidies, and endows her ſiſters 


— 


heſcus's paſſion ſor 
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with her allotted ſhare. Their unna« 
tural ingratitude, the intolerable affronts, 


indignities, and cruelties, he ſuffers from 
them, and the remorſe he feels from his 


imprudent refiznation of his power, at 


firſt inflame him with the moſt violent 


rage, and by degrees drive him to mad- 
neſs and death. This is the outline of 
the fable. i EE 

I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to 
conſider ſingly the judgment and at of 


the poet, in deſcribing the origin and 


progreſs of the diſtraction of Lear; in 
which, I think, he has ſucceede . better 


than any other writer; even than Euri- 


pides himſelf, whom Longinus ſo high» 

7 Sy for his repreſentation of 

the-madneſs of Oreſtes. 5 
It is well contrived, that the firſt af. 


front that is offered Lear, ſhould be a 


propoſal from Gonerill, hiseldeſt davgh- 
ter, to leſſen the number of his knights, 


which mnſt needs affect and irritate a 


perſon ſo jealous of his rank and the re- 
ſpe& due toit, He is at firſt aſtoniſhed 
at the complicated impudence and in- 
gratitude of this deſign ; but quick iy 
kindles into rage, and reſelves to depart 
inſtantly— 5 be 


— Darkneſvand devils !—— 
Saddle my horſes, call my train together 
Degen' rate baſtard, I'll not trouble thee. 


This is followed by a ſevere reflection 
upon his own folly for reſigning bis 
crown; and a ſolemn invocation to Na- 
ture, to heap the moſt horrible curſes on 
the head of Gonerill, that her own of- 
ſpring may prove equally cruel and un- 
naturzi . PERS n 


cat ſhe may feel, 
How ſharper tham a ſerpent”s tooth it is, 


+ To have a thankleſs child ! 


2 When Albany demands the cauſe of 
this paſſion, Lear anfwers—* PI} tell 
* thee!” but immediately cries out de 


Goner ill 


Life and death l I am aſhamed, 
That 8 power to ſhake my ma 
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Th' untented; woundings of a facher's curſe 
Pierce every ſenſe. about thee! 
He ſtops a little and reflects "#4 

Hal is it come to this? 
Let it be ſo | I have another daughter, 
Who, 1 am ſure, is kind and comfortable. 
When the ſhall hearthis of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfiſh viſagge——— 
He was, however, miſtaken ; for the firſt 
obje& he encounters, in the caſtle. of the 
Earl of Glouceſter, whither he fled to 
meet his other daughter, was his ſervant 
in the ſtocks; from whence he may eaſi- 
ly conjecture what reception he is to 
meet with: SS | ns 8 
Death on my ſtate Wherefore : 
Should he fit here? 


He adds immediately afterwards— ;h 
o me, my licart] my riſing heart!—but down. 
By whieh ſingle line, the inexpreſſible 


anguiſn of his mind, and the dreadful 
conflict of oppolite paſſions with which 


itis hag more torcibl yexpreſſed, 
than 


y the Jang and laboured ſpeech, 
enumerating the cauſes of his anguiſh, 
that Rowe and other modern tragic 
writers would certainly have put into 


his mouth, But Nature, Sophocles, and 


Shakeſpeare, repreſent the feelings of 
the heart in a different manner; by a 
broken hint, a ſhort exclamation, a 
They mingle not, mid deep-felt fighs and 
groans, N W IT OE: 
Deſcriptions gay, or quaint compariſons, 
No flowery far-fetch'd thoughts their ſcenes 
JJ ¼ OE ITE Wake 
Nl ſvits.conceit with paſſion, woe with wit. 
3 prompts each ſhort, ex preſſi ve 
: peec 3 . — * 
Or filence paints what words can never reach. 
. 3 


*. 0h; | 
When Jocaſta, in Sophocles, has diſco- 


vered that Oedipus was the murderer 
of her huſband, ſhe immediately leaves 
the ſtage; but in Corneille and Dryden 


ſhe.continues on it during a whole ſcene; 


to bewail her deſtiny in ſet ſpeeches. I 
ſhould be guilty of inſenſibility and in- 
Jullice, if I did not take this occaſion to 
acknowledge, that I have een more 


moved and delighted, by hearing this 


lngle line ipoken by the only actor of 
the age who under ands and reliſhes 


TR 
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lat and fogs upon thee ! 


She hath abated me of half my train; 


Into her ſcoraful eyes 


.. 


theſe little touches of nature, and there. 
fore the only one qualified to per ſonate 


this moſt diificult character of Lear, than 


by the moſt pompous declaimer of the 
moſt pompous ſpeeches in Cato or Ta- 


merlane. | 


In the next ſcene the old king _ "1 
in a very diſtreſs ful ſituation. He in- 
forms Regan, whom he believes co be 


| Kill actuated by filial tenderneſs, of the 


cruelties he had ſuffered from her ſiſter 
Gonerill, in very pathetic term: 


; ———Peloved Regan, | 
Thy ſiſter's naught =O Regan! ſhe hath tied 
Sharp=tooth'd unxindneſs, like a vulture, here. 
I ſcarce can ſpeak to thee—thou'lt not believe 
With how deprav d a quality—Q Regan! 


It is a broke of wonderful art in the 


poet to repreſent him incapable of ſpeci- 


fying the particular ili-uiage he has re- 
ceived, and breaking off thus abruptly, 
as if his voice was choaked by tender- 
neſs and reſentment." _ - 
When Regan counſels him to afk her 


filter forgiveneſs, he falls on his knees 


with a very ſtriking kind of irony, and 
aſks her how ſuch ſupplicating language 
as this becometh him: | Os: 


Dear daughter, I confeſs that I am old; 

Age is unneceſſary: on my knees I beg, 

That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and 
food. N IN 8 


But being again exhorted to ſue for re- 
conciliation, the advice wounds him ta 
the quick, and forces him into execra- 
tions againſt Gonerill, which, though 
of chill the ſoul with horror, are yet 
well ſuited to the impetuoſity of his 


temper ; "I 


— 


Look'd black upon me; ſtruck me with her 
\ tongue, ny £5 

Moſt ſerpent like, upon the very heart 

All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 


4-1 (S685. th 

The wretched king, little imagining 
that he is to be outcaſt from R — alſo, 
adds very movingly— 3 

—— Tis net in tee 3 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſises. 

8 l — —Thoy 
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ih I hou better knowſtt 

© "The offices of nature, bond of childhood 
Thy half o th* kindom thou haſt not forgot, 


Whercin I thee endoẽw d | 

That the hopes he had conceived of ten- 
der uſage fromRegan ſhouldbedeceived, 
heightens his diſtreſs to a great degree. 
Vet it is ſtill aggravated and increaſed, 


by the ſudden appearance of Gonerill ; 


upon the unexpected fight of whom he 
Who comes here ? O heavens ! 


* 


17 vou do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 
Allow obediencey if yourſelves are old, 


Make it your cauſe; tend down and take my 


e WES e 46 eee, 
This addrefs is ſurely pathetic beyond 
expreſſion; it is ſcarce enough tg 1 | 


of it in the cold termsof criticiſm. There 


follows a queſtion to Gonerill, that I 


| Have never read without tears: 
Arft not aſham'd to look upon this beard ? 


This ſcene abounds with many noble 
turns of paſſion, or rather contlicts of 
very different paſſions. The inhuman 
daughters urge him-in vain, by-all the 
ſophiſt ical and unfilial arguments they 
were miſtreſſes of, to diminiſh the num- 
ber of his train. He anſwers them by 
only four poignant words: 28 
I gave you all! 


WMben Regan at laſt conſents to re- 
ceive him, but without any attendants, 
tor that he might be ſerved by her own 
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and Regan int 
the bittereſt threats: 


diſappointment and rage. Firſt he ap. 
peals to the heavens, and points out to 
them a ſpectacle that is indeed inimiti. 
bly \ ing "0 | 


'You ſee me here, ye Gods! a poor old man, 


As full of grief as age, wretched in b. th: 

If it be you that ftir theſe daughters bears 

Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 

To bear it tamel ! 

Then ſuddenly he addreſſes Gonerill 
e ſevereſt terms and with 


No, you unnatural hags ! 
I will have ſuch revenges on you both 


That all the world ſhall=— will do ſuch 


thin 


Nothing occurs to his mind erin 


enough for them to ſuffer, or him to in- 
flict. His pailion riſes to a height that 


deprives him of articulation. He tcl; 
them that he will ſubdue his ſorrow, 
though almoſt irreſiſtible; and that they 


ſhall not triumph over his weaknels; 


ou think I'll weep! 


No! I'll not weep; I have full cauſe of weeping; 


n heart ſhall break into a thouſand 
Has, 3 | fe ff 


Or. cer I'll weep! 
He concludes— 


o fool=1 ſhallgo ai! 
which is an artful-anticipation, tha j 


diciouſly prepares us for the dreadful 
event that is to follow in the ſucceeding 


| domeſtics, he can no longer contain his acts. 
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% SPERAT INS TI, METUIT 5t.cUNDUS, ; | 
—— ACTERAM SORTEM BENE PRAPARATUM 
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 WHOE'ER ENJOYS TY" UNTROUBLED: BREAST, 
— WITH VIRTUS'S TRANQUIL WISDOM BLEST.2 
irn HOPE THE GLOOMY HOUR AN CHEERz _ * 


AND TEMPER HAPPINESS WITH FEAR. 


ol LMET „the Derviſe, who watched 


A the ſacred lamp in the ſepulchre gf 


the Prophet, as he one-day rote up from 
the devotions of the morning, which he 
had performed at the gate of the temple 
with his body\turned towards the caſt, 


9 


6 be 
= 


Francis, 


and his forehead on the earth, ſaw be- 
fore him a man in ſplendid apparel, at. 
tended by a long retipue, who gazed 
{tedfaſtly at him with a look of mourn- 
ful 9 and ſeemed deſirous to 


ſpeak, but unwilling to offenl. 
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2 and ſaluting him with the calm 


dignity which independence confers up- 


on humility, requeſted that he wou d | 


reveal his purpole. 


Almet, faid the ſtranger, thou 


« ſoft before thee a man, whom the 
hand of proſperity has overwhelmed 


« with wretchedneſs. Whatever Fonce. 


« defired as the means of happineſs, 1 
« now poſſeſs; but I am not yet happy 
and therefore I deſpair. I regret the 
« apſe.of time, becauſe it glides , 
« without enjoyment; and as I expe 

« nothing in the future but'the vanities 


« of the paſt, I do not with that the fu 


ture thould arrive. Yet I tremble left 
© it ſhould be cut off; and my heart 


« ſinks when I anticipate the moment, 


in which eternity ſhall cloſe over the 
« yacuity of my lite like the lea upon the 
« path of a ſhip, and leave no traces of 
© my exiſtence more durable than the 
© furrow which remains after the waves 


have united. If in the treaſures of thy 


« wiſdom there is any precept to obtain 
« fclicity, vouchſafe it to me: for this 
« purpote am I come; a purpoſe which 
«yet I feared to reveal, leſt, like all the 
« tormer, it ſhould be ditappointed,” 


Almet likened, with looks of aſtoniſn- 


ment and pity, to this complaint of 4 
being, in whom reaton was known to 
be a pledge af immortality ; but the ſe- 


renity of his countenance ſoon returned; 


and, ſtretching out his hand towards 
en 888 4 


ledge which I have received from the 
Prophet, I will communicate to thee. 

As I was ſitting one evening at the 
porch of the temple penſrve and alone, 
mine eye wandered among the mul- 
titude that was ſcattered before me; and 
white I remarked the wearineſs and ſo- 
licitude which was vifible in every coun- 
texance, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with a 
ſenſe of their condition. Wretched 
* mortals,” ſaid I, to what purpoſe are 
you buly? If to producehappineſs, by 
* whom is ib enjoyed? Do the linens of 
Egypt, and the filks of Perſia, bettow 
* e : 
to the wretchedneſs of yonder flaves 
hom I ſee leading the camels that 
bring them? Is the fineneſs of the 
texture, or the ſplendor of the tints, 
"egardgd with delight by thoſe to 


1 


licity on thoſe who wear them, equal 


— , . — oe err 
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whom cuſtom has rendered them fa- 
miliar? or can the power of habit 
render others inſenſible of pain, who 
live only to traverſe the deſart; a 
ſcene of dreadful uniformity, Where 


the horizon; where no change of pro- 
ſpect, or variety of images, relieves the 
traveller from a ſenſe of toil and dan- 
ger, of whirlwinds which in a mo- 
ment may bury him in the fand, and 
of thirſt which the wealthy have given 
half their poſſeſſions to allay? Do”? 
thoſe on whom heredita | AO of 
ſparkle with unregarded luſtre, gain 
from the poffefſion what is loft by 
the wretch who ſeeks ' them in the 
mine; who lives excluded from the 
common bornties of nature; to v hom 
even the viciſſitude of day and night 
is not known; who ſighs in perpetual 
darknels, and whote life is one mourn- 
full alternative of inſenſihility and la 
bour? If thoſe are not happy who pol- . 
ſeſs, in proportion as thoſe are vretech- 
ed who beſtow, how vain a dream is 
the life of man! And if there is, in- 
deed, ſuch difference in the value of 
exiſtence, how ſhall we acquit of par- 


— 
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ence has been made? 3 
While my thoughts thus multiplied, 
and my heart burnet within me, Lbe- 
came ſenſible of a ſudden influence from 
above. The ſtreets and the crowds of 
Mecca diſappeared; I found myſelf ſit- 
ting on the declivity of a mountain, and 
perceived at my right-hand un angel, 
whom I knew to be Azcran th. mi- 
niſter of reproof. - When I law him 1 
was afraid. 
22 and was about to deprecate 
Us anger, when he commanded me to 
be ſilent. Almet, laid he, thou 
© hatt devoted thy lite to meditation, 
that thy — might deliver igno- 
france from the mazes of error, and 
< deteg prefumption from the precipice 

' © of guilt: but the book of nature thou 
© haſt read without underſtanding, it 
© is again open before thee; look up, 
© confider it and be wile.” | 

I looked up, and beheld an incloſure, 
beautiful as the gardens of Paradiſe, but 
of a fmallextent. Through themiddie, 
there was à green walk; at the end, 


© wilddefart; and beyond, impenetrable 
darkneſs. | 


The walk was ſhaded with 
trees of every kind, that were covered at 
1 . es 1 once 


a barren level is bounded only by 


tiality the hand by which this differ- 


I calt mine eye upon the 
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ty: on one ſide flowed a gentle tranſpa- 
rent ſtream which was juſt heard to 
murmur over the golden ſands that 
ſparkled at the bottom; and on the other 
were wal ks and bowers, fountains, grot- 
toes, and caſcades, which diverſified the 
ſcene with endleſs variety, but did not 
conceal the bounds.. | 
- While I was 
delight and wonder on this-enchanting 
ſpot, I perceived a man ſtealing along 
the walk with a thoughtful and delibe- 
rate pace: his eyes were fixed upon the 
earth, and his arms croſſed on his bo- 
ſom; he ſometimes ſtarted, as if a ſudden 
pang had ſeized him; his countenance 
expreſſed ſolicitude and terror; he look- 


a moment on the deſart that lay before 
him, he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, 


viſible power: his features, however, ſoon 
ſettled again into a calm melancholy; 
his eye was again fixed on the ground; 
and he went on, as before, with apparent 
rehictance, but without emotion. I was 
ſtruck with this appearance; and turn- 
ing haſtily to the Angel, was about to 
_ enquire What could produce ſuch infeli- 
; city in a being, ſurrounded with every 
object that could gratify every ſenſe; 
but he prevented my requeſt: © The book 
of nature, ſaid he, is before thee ; 


— 


mountains that were craggy and barren; 
on the path there was no verdure; and 
the mountains afforded no ſhade; the ſun 
- burned in the zenith, and every {pring 
was dried up; but the valley terminate 

in a country that was pleaſant and fer- 
tile, ſhaded with woods, and adorned 


indeed and naked, but his countenance 
was chearful, and his deportment active: 
he kept his eye fixed upon the countrybe- 
fore him, and looked as ithe would have 
Tun, but that he was reftrained, as the 
other had been impelled, by ſome ſecret 
| influence: ſometimes, indeed, I perceiv- 


. 
- 


zing ina tranſport of 


ed round with a ſigh, and having gazed + 


but was impelled forwards by ſome in- 


ook up, conſider it, and be wiſe. I 
looked, and beheld a valley between two 


with buildings. At a ſecond view, I 
- diicovered a man in this valley, meagre 


- 
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once with bloſſoms and fruit; innumera- pierced by the aſperities of theway; bit 
ble birds were finging in the branches; the 5 
| 5 graſs was intermingled with flowers, ſtantly returned, and he preſſed forward 
which impregnated the breeze with fra - witho 
inted the path with beau- plaint. 


ightlineſs of his countenance in. 


ut appearance of repining or com. 


I turned again toward the Angel, im. 


2 to enquire from what ſecret ource 
ö N as derived, in a ſituation 0 
different from that in which it might 
have been expected: but he again pre. 
vented my requeſt; * Almet, ſaid he, 
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remember what thou Haſt ſeen, and let 
this memorial be written upon the ta. 
blets of thy heart. Remember, Al. 
met, that the world in which thou art 
placed, is but the road to another; and 
that happineſs depends not upon the 
path, but the end: the value of this 
period of thy exiitence is fixed by hope 
and fear. Ihe wretch who withed to 
Jinger in the garden, who looked round 
upon it's limits with terror, was deſti- 
tute of enjoyment, becauſe he was 
deſtitute of hope, and was perpetually 


tormented by the dread of loſing that 


which yet he did not enjoy: the ſong 
of the birds had been repeated till it 


was not heard, and the flowers had ſo 


often recurred, that their beauty was 
not- ſeen; the river-glided by unno- 
ticed; and he feared to lift his eye to 
the proſpect, leſt he ſhould behold the 
waſte that circumſcribed it. But he 
that toiled through the yalleywas hap- 


py, becauſe he Jooked forward with 


ope. Thus, to the ſojourner upon 
earth, it is of little moment, whether 


the path he treads be ſtrewed with 


flowers or with thorns, if he per'ccives 
himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in 
compariſon ot whichthethorns and tie 


flowers ot this wilderneſs loſe their 
diſtinction, and are both al;ke impo- 


tent to give pleature or pain. 


unequally diftributed ? That which 
can make every ſtation happy, and 
without which. every ſtation mult be 
wretched, is acquired by Virtue, and 
Virtue is, poſſible to all. Remember, 
Almet, the vi ſion which thou haſt een; 
and let my. words be written on the 
tablet of thy heart, that thou mayeſt 
direct the wanderer to happineſs, 

juſtify Gop to men 

While the voice of Azoran was yet 


ed a ſudden expreſſion of pain, and ſome- ſounding in my ear, the proſpect vanith- 
times he ſtepped ſhort as if his foot was ed from before me, and I found myſelf 


— * 
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THE ADpVINTOURER. ; 


again 6tting at the : hof the temple - 
Nee ſun was gone 5 the multitude 


was retired to reſt, and the ſolemn quiet 


of midnight concurre with the reſolu- 


tion of my doubts to ;ompleat the tran- 
 quillity of my mind, | 
Such, my ſon, was the viſion which 
the Prophet vouchſafed me, not tor my 
ſake only, but for thine. Thou h 


ſought telicity in temporal things; and, 


therefore, thou art diſappointed. Let 


dot iltruktion be loſt upon thee, as the ple, and the ſtranger departed in peace- 
w CXV. TUESDAY, DECEMBER I U 


 SCRIBIMUS INDOCTT DOCTIQUE, 


— 


— 


ſoal of Mahomet in the well ef Aris: but⸗ 


go thy way, let thy flock cloath the nax- 


ed, and thy table feed the hungry; de- 
liver the poor from oppreſſion, and let 


f 


thy conyerſat ion be Above. Thus ſhalt 


thou rejoice in Hope, and look for- 
ward to the end of life as thę conſum- 
** . F 


mation of thy felicity; 


Almet, in whoſe breaſt deyotion kind- 
led as he ſpake, returned into the tem- 


| 5 1 
e : 


ALL DARE To WRITE, WHO CAN OR CANNOT READ. ' 


HRV who have attentively con- 
ſidered the hiſtory of mank ind, 
know that every age has it's peculiar 


character. At one time, no deſire is felt 


but for military honours; every ſumtner 
affords battles and fieges, and the world 
is filled with ravage, bloodſhed, and de- 
vacation: this ſanguinary fury at length 
ſubſides, and nations are divided into 
factions, by controverſies about points 
that will neyer be decided. Men then 


grow weary of debate and aitercation, 


and apply themſelves to thę arts of pro- 


fit; trading companies are formed, ma- 


ee we improved, and navigation 
extended; and nothing is any longer 
thought on, but the increaſe and pre- 
ſervation of property, the artifices of 
getting money, and the pleaſures of 
ſpending it. | 


The preſent age, if we conſider chiefly 


the ſtate of our own country, may be 
ſtiled with great propriety, The Age of 
Authors; tor, perhaps, there never was 
a time, in which men of all degrees of 
ability, af every-kind of education, of 


every profeſſion and employment, were 


poiting with ardor ſo general to the preſs. 
The province of writing was formerly 
left to thoſe who, by ſtudy or appear- 
ance of ſtudy, were ſuppoſed. to have 
gained knowledge unattainable by the 
buſy part of mankind ; but in theſe en- 
/ightened days, every man is qualified to 
inſtruct every other man; and he that 
beats the anvil, or guides the plough, 
not content with ſupplying corporal ne- 
ceſties, amuſes himſelf in the hours of 


leiſure with providing intellectual plea - 
ſures for his countrymen. : 

It may he obſerved, that of this, as of 
other evils, complaints have been made 
by every generation: but though it may” 
e be true, that at all times more 

ve been willing than have been able to 
write, yet there is no reaſon for believ 


ing, that the dogmatical legions of the 


PR race were ever equalled in num 
er by any former period; for ſo widely 
is ſpread the itch of literary praiſe, that 
almoſt every man is an author, either in 
act or in purpoſe; has either beſtowed” 
his favours on the public, or withholds 
them, that they may be more feaſonably 
offered, or made more worthy of ac-. 


In former times, the pen, like the 
ſword, was conſidered as conſigned by 
nature to the hands of men; the ladies 
contented themſelves with private vir- 
tues and domeſtic excellence; and a fe- 


male writer, like a female warrior, was 


conſidered as a kind of excentric being, 


that deviated, however illuſtriouſſy, from 


her due ſphere of motion, and was there- 


fore rather to be gazed at with wonder, 


But 


than countenanced by imitation. 
as the times paſt are ſaid to have been 


a nation of Amazons, who drew the bow 
and wielded the battle-axe, formed en- 


campments and waſted nations; the re- 
volution of years has now produced 2 
generation of Amazons of the pen, who 
with the {piritof their predeceſſors have 
ſet maſculine tyranny at defiance, af-' 
lected their claim to the regions of ſci- 


r 
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intellectual malady; and he would de. 


ance, and ſeem reſolved to conteſt. the 
uſurpations of virility. 


Some, indeed, there are of both ſexes, 


who are authors only in deſire, but have 
not yet attained the power of executing 
their intentions; whoſe 


dence, however impatient of nameleſs 
obſcurity, to ſolicit openly the aſſiſtance 


of the printer. Among theſe are the in- 


numerable correſpondents of public pa- 


pers, who are always offering aſſiſtance 


which no man will receive, and ſuggeſt- 
ing hints that are never taken, and who 
complain Joudly of the pei 
arrogance of authors, lament their in- 
ſenſibility of their own interett, and fill 


" the colfee-houſes with dark ſtories of 


ormances by eminent hands, which 
ve been offered and rejeted. = © 


To what cauſe this univerſal eager- 
nels of writingean be properly aſcribed, ' 
I have not yet heen able to diſcover. It 


rs ſaid, that every art is propagated in 
proportion to the rewards conferred up- 
an ãt; a poſition from which a ſtranger 
would naturally infer, that literature was 


nom bleſſed with patronage far tran- 


fcending the candour or muniticence of 


theAuguſtine age, that the road tb great- 


meſs. was open to none but authors, and 


that by writing alone riches and honour 


were to be obtained. _. 5 
But ſince it is true, that writers, like 
other competitors,are very little diſpoſed 


to favour one another, it is not to be ex- 


ptcted, that at a time when every man 
writes, any man will patronize ; and, 
accordingly, there is not one that I can 


rcollect it preſent, who profeſſes the 


Teaſt regard for the votaries of ſcience, 
aavites the addreſſes of learned men, or 
feemsto hope for reputation from any 
but his own... | 
The cauſe, therefore, of this epidemi- 
cal conſpiracy for the deſtruction of pa- 


E 


: F muſt remain a ſecret: nor can 1 
diſcaver, vrhether we owe it to the influ. 
ences of the conſtellations, or the intem- 


perature of ſealons; whether the long 


cont inuanee of the wind at any gle | 


point, or intoxicating vapours exhaled 


from the earth, have turned our nobles 


and our peaſants, our ſoldiers and tra- 
ders, our men and women, all into wits, 


Philoſophers, and writers. 1 
It is, indeed, of more importance to. 
fcarch out the cure than the cauſe of this 


rformances 
ha ve not arrived at bulk ſufhcient to form 
2 volume, or who have not the conſi- 


leneſs and 


ſerve well of his country, Who, inſtead 
of amuſing himſelf with conjectural 
ſpeculations, ſhould find means of per- 


ſuading the peer to inſpect the fteward's 


accounts, or repair the rural manſon of 
his anceſtors, who could replace the 
tradeſman behind his counter, and ſend 
back the farmer to the mattock and the 
flail. 1 4 . | EL 
General irregularities are known in 


time to remedy themſelves. By the con. 
ſtitution of ancient ZEgypt, the prick. 


hood was continually increaſing, till at 


length there was no people beſide them. 
felves; the eſtabliſhment was then dil. 


ſolved, and the number of prieſts was 


reduced and limited. Thus, among us, 


writers will perhaps be multiplied, till 
no readers. will be found, and then the 
ambition of writing muſt neceſſarily 
craſe. ; | | 
But as it will be long before the cure 
is thus gradually effected, and the evil 
ſhould be itopped, if it be poſſible, before 
it riſes to ſo great a height, I could wiſh 
that both fexes would fix their thoughts 
upon {ome ſalutary conſiderations, which 
might repreſs their ardour far that repu- 
tation which not one of many thouſands 
is fated to obtain. 
Let it be deeply impreſſed and fre- 


quently recollected, that he who has not 


obtained the proper qualifications of an 
author, can . no excuſe for the ar. 
rogance of writing, but the power of im- 
parting to mankind 8 neceſſary 
to be known. A man uneducated or 
unlettered may ſometimes ftart a uſeful 
thought, or make a lucky diſcovery, or 
obtain by chance ſome ſecxet of nature, 
or ſome intelligence of facts, of which 
the moſt enlightened mind may be i 
norant, and which it is better to reveal 
though by a rude and unſkilful commu- 
nication, than to loſe for ever by ſup- 
preſſing it. . 
But few will be juſtified by his plea; 
for of the innumerable books and pam- 


phlets that have overflowed the nation, 


ſcarce one has made any addition to real 
knowledge, or contained more than à 
tranſpoſition of common ſentiments and 
a repetition of common phraſes. 
It will be naturally inquired, when 
the man who feels an inclination to write, 
may venture to ſuppoſe himſelf properly 
ualified ; and, ſince every man 28 in- 
da to think well of his —_— 
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by what zeſt he wo try his abilities, 
without hazarding the 
ſentment of the public. 


The firſt qualification of a writer, is 


a perfect knowledge of the ſubject which 


he undertakes to treat; ſince we cannot 


teach what we do not know, nor can 


properly undertake to inſtru others 
File 


we are ourſelves in want of in- 
ſtruction. The next requiſite is, that 
be be maſter of the language in which 
he delivers his ſentiments, it he treats of 


{cience and demonſtration, that he hass 


attained a ſtyle clear, pure: nervous, and 
expreſſive ; if his topics be probable and 
perſuaſory, that he be able to recommend 
them by the fuperaddition of elegance 
and imagery, to diſplay the colours of 
raried dict ion, and pour forth the muſic 
of modulated 3 5 

If it be again required, upon what 
principles any man ſhall conclude that 
de wants theſe powers, it may be readify 
anſwered, that no end is attained but by 
the proper means; he only can ration- 
ally preſume that he underſtands a ſub- 
fel, who has read apd compared the 
avriters! that have hitherto diſcuſſed it, 
familiarized their arguments to himſelf 
by long meditation, conſulted the foun- 
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examination, * Ss 
In like manner, he only 8 
to ſuppoſe that he can "expreſs hi 


ſpicuity or elegance, who has c ully 

peruſed the beſt authors, .accorately 
noted their diverſities of ſtyle, diligen 
ſelected the beſt modes of 2 
tamiliarized them hy long habits of at- 
tent we practice. % 
No man is a rhetorician ox philoſopher 
by chance. He who knows that he un- 
dertakes to write on queſtions which he 


has never ſtudied, may without hefta- 


tion determine, that he is about to waſte 


his on time and that of his reader, aud 


expoſe himſelf to the deriſion of thoſe 
whom he aſpires to inſtruct: he that 
without forming his 
of the beſt models, haſtens to obtrude 
his compofitions on the public, may be 
certain; that whatever hope or flat 
may 6 „he ſhall ſhock the lear 

ear h Warbariſms, and contribute, 
wherever his work ſhall be received, to 


& 


the depravation of taffe and the corpup- 


tion of language. 
ver 1 £3064 OURS f 1 if 
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2 
dations of different ſyſtems,” aud | 
rated truth from error N rigorous as 


le by the ſtudy 


| IMO. IN ,CORDE PUDOR, MIXTOQUE INSANIA Lucero, 
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RAOE BOILING FROM THE BOTTOM er mis BREAST, 


nw and a ghoſt have been 
frequently, introduced into tragedy 
by barren and mechanical play-wrights, 
as proper obje &s to impreſs terror and 
altoniſhment, where the diſtreſs has not 
been important enough to render it pro- 
that nature would interpoſe for 
the ſake of the ſutferers, and where theſe 
objects of themſelves have not been ſup- 
yg by ſuitable ſentiments. Thunder 
8, * _— uſe = with 
great judgment good effect b 
Shakeſ * heighten and — 
| the diftreſſes of Lea. 


AND LOVE BY JEALOUSY TO MADNESS /WRot#Gmr. ©. 


Aub $0RKOW MIXT WITH SHAME BIS soul ort: 
AND CONSCloUS WORTH LAY ZAB'RING IN HIS Teber; 


= 


Dare. 
. 


The venerable and vretehed old king 
is driven out by both his daughters, 
without neceſſar ĩes and without attend- 
ants, not only in the night, but in the 
.midft of a moſt dreadful ſtorm, and on 
a bteak*and barren Heath. On his feſt 
appearance in this ſituation, he draws 
an'artful and pathetic compariſon be- 
twixt the ſeverity of the tempeſt aud of 
his daughters. ee e TOI EA 

Rumble thy belly full! ſpit, fire! ſpout, rain? 

ters. e 


1 


; Ltaznot you; yeedernents; with unkindneſs 3 
Wy, never =. you. kingdom, called you chi. 


me no ſubſcription. Then let fall 
rrible pleaſure. Here I Rand your 


E 3 ö 
in, weak, and deſpis d old man ! 


continuing with equal vio- 

s for a moment the conh- 
— n of his own miſerieg; and takes 
occaſion to moralite on the terrors which 
commotions of nature ſhould raiſe 
9 


TA 0 


— W thou hk,” ; 

dg. haft within thee undivulged crimes - 

+ -Unwhipt of juſtice? Hide the, thou hoody 
hand ; 


- Thou-perjur'd,! arid thou fimilar of ane 
That art inceſtuaus !- 
. ——Claſe pent-up guilts | 
Rive your concealing and ry Ml 
" Theſe dreadfy]ſummoners grace ! — 


He adds, with reference to his "own 


3 Eo 
/ More finn inn'd Tao, e 
Wo Kent m intreats him to en · 


earneſtly i 


ter a hoyel which he had diſcovered on 


the h and on preſſing him again 

and renn 20 tyke Ether * Lear 
EXC 

Wilt break my heart — ale: my 


Much is contained in theſe few wits ; z 


as if he had ſaid—* The kindneſs and the 


© gratitude of this ſervant exceeds that 
* of my own children. Though I 
have given them a kin 
they baſely diſcarded me, and ſuffered 


. a head ſo old and white as mine to be are 


| « expoſed. to this terrible tempeſt, while 
_ © this fellow pit ĩes and would protect me 
from it's rage. I cannot bear this 
kindneſs from à perfect ſtranger; it 
_ *- breaks my heart. All this ſeems to 
be — in that ſhort exclamation, 


_ which another writer, leſs eee 


with nature, would have diſplayed at 
large ; ſuch a ſuppreſſion of ſentiments 
plainly implied, is judicious and affect- 
ing. The reflections that follow are 
drawn likewiſe from an intimate know- 


5 Re 
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the breaft of ſecret wd- Ko ae . 


„yet have 


_ the mind's 
The body's delicate: . in my oor r 
Doth from my ſenſes. Ape flange 45 we 
Save what beats there. How 
Here the remembrance of his dau ters Your 
benaviour ruſhes upon him, and he ex. | 
claims, full of the idea of it's un. From 1 
ralleled cruelty, oe | 4 
FAIR e ce 
m. ingratitude l ſuited 
Is it not, as this mouth ſhould tear this hand be wr 
For lifting food to wit 3 ciolet 
# He then changes his file, and vows with Too lit 
impotent menaces, as if ſtill in poſſeſſion Exyoſe 
of the x. he had reſi 3 to revenge That t! 
himſelf on his oppreſſors, and to el And ſh 
his breaſt with fortitude : - | 
| Le 
— ru puniſh home. 1 
| No, Tu weep no.more ! ly con 
; Giſcarc 
But the ſenſe of his ſufferings returs I ufer 
again, and he forgets the reſolution he WW beggat 
had formed the moment before: * whole 
dwitl 
th ſuch a night, wi 
To ſhut me Ela Flows: on, I will ending « fire 
ere eee | © ford 
4 * qua 
At which, with a beautiful a Fr his & 
he ſuddenly addreſſes himſelf to his ab- * rattb: 
ſent dau ters, tenderly reminding them © prouc 
of the favours he had fo lately and ſo Wil © ting! 
we conferred "pon them: © cour{ 
Si $8 © Bleſs 
| The af 
Your ola . whoſe frank heart gave WW the real 
3 
© that way madneſs lies; letmeſhunta; Upon 
king af] 
The turns of 1 in theſe 9951 iN regd wi 
ſo quick and fo various, th and adn 
thought they merited to be minutely . 
pointed out bya ern of perpetual com- What ! ! 
mentary. * 10 
The mind is never ſo ſenſibly diſpoſ 0 
ed to pity the misfortunes of others, 2 l 
when it is itſelf fubdued and ſoftened by ESA 
calamity, Adverſity diffuſes a kind of And wh 
ſacred calm over the breaſt, that is the I beggar! 
parent of thoughtfulneſs and medita- Pers 
tion. The following reflections of Lear Dek. 
in his next ſpeech, when his paſſion has "> . 
ſubſided for aſhort — are equally To ſuch a 


ro W 
P "oy King rot 


Afterwa 


Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er ye are, | 
That bide the pelting of this pityleſs ſerm ! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and? unfed 


ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, de- 
fend you ahh © 


From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ! 


He. concludes with a ſentiment finely 


ſuited to his condition, and worthy to 
be written in characters of gold in the 
cloſet of every monarch upon earth : 


O! 1 have ta'en ; 


To little care of this. Take phyſic, pomp ! 


Expoſe thyſelf to fee] what wrerches feel; 
That thou may ſt ſhake the ſuperflux tothem, 
And ſhew the Heav'ns more juſt ! —— 


Lear being at laſt perſuaded to take 
ſhelter in the hovel, the poet has artful- 
ly contrived to lodge there Edgar, the 
diſcarded ſon of Glouceſter, who coun- 
terfeits the character and habitsof a mad 
beggar, haunted by an evil demon, and 
whole ſuppoſed ſufferings are enumerat- 
ed with an inimitable wildneſs of. fancy; 
© Whom the foul fiend hath led through 
„fire, and through flame, through 
© ford and whirlpool, o'er bog and 
quagmire; and hath laid knives under 
© his pillow, and halters in his pew; ſet 
© ratlbane by his porridge ; made him 
© proud of heart, to ride on a bay trot- 
ting horſe over four-inched bridges, to 
© courſe his oven ſhadow for a traitor.— 
© Bleſs thy five wits, Tom's a cold!“ 


The aſſumed madneſs of Edgar, and 


the real diſtract ion of Lear, form a ju- 
dicious contraſt. | 

Upon perceiving the nakedneſs and 
wretchedneſs of this figure, the poor 
king aſks a queſtion that I never could 
rd without ſtrong emotions of pity 
and admiration: ES 


What ! have his daughters brought him to 
this paſs ? N 
Could'$ thou ſave nothing? Didſt thou give 
„„ | 


And when Kent aſſures han that the 
beggar hath no daughters, he haſtily an- 
ers © | 7 05 

| 1 


Death, traitor, nothing could have ſubdued 


nature 


To ſuch a lowneſs, but his unkind daughters. . 


Afterwards , upon the calm cantempla- | 


- 
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tion of the miſery of Edgar, he breaks 


out into the following ſerious and pathe- 


tic reflection : © Thou wert better in thy L 
grave, than to anſwer with thy unco- 
vered body this extremity of the ſkies. 


© Is man no more than this? Conſider 


him well. Thou oweſt the worm no 


© ſilk, the beaſt no hide, the ſheep no 


* wool; the cat no perfume. Ha! here's 


© three of us are ſophiſticated. | Thou 


art the thing itfelt ; unaccommodated 
man is no more than ſuch a poor, 
© bare, forked animal as thou art. Off, 
off, you lendings! Come, unbutton - 


c here. | 


Shakeſpeare has no where exhibited 
more inimitable ſtrokes of his art, than 


in this uncommon ſcene; where he has 
10 well conducted even the natural jar- 
gon of the beggar, and the jeſtings of 


the fool, which in other hands muſt have 


ſunk into burleſque, that they contri- 
bute to heighten the pathetic to a very 
high degree. _ 

The heart of Lear having been agitat- 
ed and torn by a conflict of ſuch oppo- 
ſite and tumultuous paſſions, it is not 
wonderful that his “ wits ſhould now 
begin to unſettle. The firſt plain in- 
dication of the loſs of his reaſon, is his 
calling Edgar a learned Theban ; and 


telling Kent, that © he will keep ſtill 


* with his philoſopher.” When he next 


appears, he imagines he is puniſhing his 


daughters. The imagery is extremely 


ſtrong, and chills one with horror to 


read it— - e 


| To have a thouſand with red burning ſpits 


Come hizzing in upon them ! 


As the fancies of lunatics have an ex- 
traordinary force and livelineſs, and 


render the objects of their frenzy as it 


were preſent to their eyes, Lear actual- 


ly thinks himſelf ſuddenly reſtored to 


his kingdom, and ſeated in judgment to 
try his daughters for their cruelties : 


I ſee their trial firſt ; bring in the evidence, 


Thou robed man of juſtice take thy place 3 


And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 


Bench by his fide. You are of the commiſſion, 
Sit you too. Arraign her firſt, tis Gone- 


ri ] tunes 


And here's another, whoſe wrapt looks pro- 


claim 8 0 
What tore her heart is made of, —— 


"% 


FF. * 2 N 
_ — Mes — — ¹ ꝛ—— —— ow 


* 


r —— 


— 


2 
F nn LORE... . 


Here he imagines that Regan eſcapes out 
or his hands, and he eagerly exclaims— 


—— Sto her there. 5 
Arms, arms, RE: fire Corruption in the 
8 place e F 


Falſe juſticer, why, haft thou let her "ſcape ? 


A circumſtance 8 that is ſtran — 


ly moving indeed: for he fancies that his 


avourite domeſtic creatures, that uſed 

to fawn upon and careſs him, and of 
which he was cminently fond, have now 
their tempers changed, and join to in- 
ſult him: 5 | | 
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Hundred; a circumſtance moſt an, 
fully int | 


wy The litite dogs and ELIE oi oP 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, ſee ! they 
„ +3 4 oe „ I 


He again reſumes his imaginary power, 
and orders them to anatomize Regan; 
© See what breeds about her heart—Is 
© there any cauſe in nature that makes 
. © theſe hard hearts! You, Sir, ſpeaking 
to Edgar, © Ientertain for one of my 


: Ne | CXVIL © TU E SD AY, 


| NEQUICQUAM PATRIAS TENTASTI LUBRICUS ARTES, 


8 * 


* 5 _ 5 - 


CAUCHT IN. THE TRAIN WHICH THOU THYSELF. MAST 


TO THE ADVENTURER, = 


3 | * 
Will not anticipate the ſubject of this 

J. letter by relating the motiyes from 
Which I have written it; nor ſhall I ex- 
& it to be iſhed, if, chen have 
_ it, wu ops think that ebontains 

more than one topic of inſtruction. 

My mother has been dead ſo long that 

I doinot remember her; and when I was 
in my eighteenth year, I was left an 
orphan with a fortune of twenty - thou- 
ſand pounds at my own diſpoſal. I have 
been often told, that I am handſome ; 
and I have ſome reaſons to believe it to 
be true, which are very far from grati- 
 Yyingmy vanity or conferring happineſs. 
F was ſoon addreſſed by many lovers, 
17 from among whom I ſelected Hilario, 
i mn elder brother ofa good family, whoſe 


| uced to remind us of the 
firſt affront he received, and to fix our 
thoughts on the cauſes of his diſtraction. 
General criticiſm is on all ſubjeas 
uſeleſs and unentertaining; but is more 
than commonly abſurd with reſpe& to 
Shakeſpeare, who muſt be accompanied 
Rep by ſtep, and ſcene by ſcene, in his 
gradual developements of characters and 
5 and whoſe finer features mutt 
be ingly pointed out, if we would do 
complete juſtice to his genuine beauties, 
It would have been eaſy to have declar- 
ed, in general terms, © that the madneſs 
© of Lear was very natural and pathe- 


tie; ' and the reader might then have 


eſcaped, what he may, perhaps, call 
multitude of weil-known, quotations: 
but then it had been impoſſible to exhi- 
bit a periect picture of the ſecret work. 
ings and changes in Lear's mind, which 
vary in each ſucceeding paſſage, and 
which render an allegatzon of each par- 
ticular ſentiment abſolutely neceſſary. 
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paternal eſtate was ſomething more than 
equivalent to my fortune. 

_ Hilario was univerſally. admired as 3 
man of ſenſe; and, to confeſs the truth, 
not much leſs as a man of pleaſure, 
His charaRerappeared to riſe in pope 
tion as it was thought to endanger thoſe 
about him; he derived new dignity, not 
only from the filence of the men, but the 
bluſhes of the ladies; and thoſe whole 
wit or virtue did not ſuffer by the ad- 
miſſion of ſuch a gueſt, were honoured 
as perſons who could treat upon . 
terms with a hero, who was become fol- 
midable by the number of his conquelts: 
his company, therefore was courted by 

all whom their fears did notreſtrain; the 
reſt conſidered him as moving in a ſphere 
above them, and in proportion as they 
were able to imitate him, they became 
vicious and petulant in their own 19 


tention, 
were for 
lity, ſo 
met in 
officio; 
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leſs ſolicitous to avoid temptation, and 
leis able to reſiſt it; and as I did not 
complain of thatwhich he knew I cduld 


1 was myſelf captivated with his man- 
ner and ke hr Ht I hoped that upon 
Underſtanding I ſhould be able to en- 
graft Virtue ; I was rather encouraged 
than cautioned by my friends; and atter 


2 few months courtſhip I became his 


wife. D | 4 

During a ſhort time all my expecta- 
tions were gratified, and I exulted in my 
choice. Hiario was at once tender and 
polite; preſent pleaſures were heightened 
by the anticipation of future; my ima- 
gination was per ually wandering 
among the ſcenes of poetry and romance; 
I appropriated every Juxyrious deſcrip- 
tion of _ lovers; and believed, that 
whatever time ſhould take from defire, 
would be added to complaceney; and 


that in old age we ſhould only ef | 


the tumultuous extaſy of love, for the 
calm, rational, and exalted delights of 
friendſhip, which every year would in- 
creaſe, by new reciprocations of kind- 
velſs, more tried fidelity, and implicit 
confidence. "I - r 

But from this p dream it was 
not long before I awaked. Although it 
was the whole ſtudy of my life to unite 
my pleaſures with thoſe of Hilario, to re- 
gulate my conduct by his will, and thus 
prolong taE felicity which was reflected 
from his boſom. to mine; yet his viſits 
abroad in which I Was not a party be- 
came more frequent, and his general be- 
bariour leſs Kind. I perceived that 
when we were alone his mind was often 
abſent, and that my prattle became irk- 
lome : my afhduities to; recover his; at- 
tention, and excite him to cheerfulneſs, 
were ſometimes ſuffered witha cold civi- 
lity, ſometimes wholly neglected, and 
dmetimes peeviſhlyrepreſſedas ill- timed 
FIT by which he was rather 
ditturbed than ee er I was, indeed, 
at length convinced, with whatever re- 
luctance, that neither my per ſon nor my 
mind had any charm that could ſtand in 
competition wi 
43.1 remember, I never even with my 
looks R A, him, yet I frequently 
kmented myſelf, and {ſpent thoſe hours 


in which I was forſaken by Hilario in 


folitude and tears. 
But my diſtreſs til] increaſed, and one 
mury made way for another. Hilario, 
almoſt as ſoon as, he ceaſed to be kind, 
became jealous; he knew that diſap- 
pointed wiſhes, and the reſentment which 
they produce, collcur to render beauty 


f 


variety; and thongh, 


not but diſcover, he thou 


purpoſe. 


Some maxims, however, which I had 


gathered from novels and plays, were 
ſtill uppermoſt in my Mind. I reSe&ed 
often upon the arts of Amanda, and 
the peer tendernefs and diſcretion 
of Lady 2 3 and 1 ne 9 as I had 
been taught by the ſequel of every 5 
that t — not be — ret 6 


ſuccets, but again ſordid ſtupidity and 
obdurate ill- nature; againſt the Brutes 
and the Sullens, whom, on the — | 


it was ſcarce a crime to puniſh, 

matting a rake of parts to' pleaſures of 
which they were unworthy. 22 9 8 
From fuch maxims, and ſuch exam - 


pies, I therefore derived ſome hope. 1 
wiſhed earneſtly to detect Hilario in his 
infdelity; that in the moment of convic- _ 
tion I might rouſe his ſenſibility of my 
„and exalt his opinion of my 
merit; that Emight cover him with con- 


wr 


ſuſton, melt him with tenderneſs, and 
double his obligations by generoſity. © : 

The opportunity for which I had fo 
often wiſhed, but never dared to hopes 
at length arrived. I learned by accident 


one morning, that he intended to go in 
the evening to a maſquerade; and F 


immediately conceived a detign to dif- 


cover his dreſs,” and follow him to the 
theatre,; to ſingle him out, make fome - 


advances, and if poſſible bring on aw 
aſſignat ion, where in the artony of his 


firit addreſs I might ſtrike bim with 


aſtoniſhment by taking off my maſk, re- 
prove him without reproach,and forgive 
bim without 
ſoft diftretsof violated affe&ion the calm 
dignity of injured virtue. 


My jmagination was fired with theſs | 
images,which I was impatientto realize. 


My pride, which had hitherto ſuſtained 
me above complaint, and thrown a veil 
of cheerfulneſs over my diſtreſs, would 
not ſuffer me to employ an aſſiſtant in 
the project I had undertaken; becauſe 


this could not be done without reveal- | 
ing my ſuſpicions, and confiding my 
peace to the breaſt of another, by whoſe _ 


malice or caprice it might be deſtroyed, 
and to whom I ſhoukl, therefore, be 
eat p 


he had 

greater reaſonto ſuſpect that I made re- 
priſals: thus his ſagacity multiplied his 
vices, and my virtue defeated it's own. - 


rade, mingling with the 


brought 


on 4 : 
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brought into the moſt laviſh ſubjection, much advantage; Iwas, therefore, wil. 
without inſuring the ſecrecy of which lingly ſuffered to depart, upon ſlightly 
my depen1ance would be the price. I leaving my word that T would call again, 
therefore reſolved, at whatever riſque of When I got into the ſtreet, I conft- 
diſappointment or detection, to trace him dered that it would not have been pru- 
to the warehouſe where his habit was to dent to have hired a habit, where Hila. 
be hired, and diſcover that which he rio would either come to dreſs, or ſend 

ſhould chuſe myſelf. for that which he had hired for himlelf; 

He had ordered his chariot at eleven: I, therefore, took another coach at the 
I, therefore, wrapped myſelf up in an end of Southampton Street, and went to 
undreſs, and ſat alone in my room till I  aſhop near the Hay-market,where I had 
ſaw him drive from the door. I then before purchaſed a capuchin, and {ome 
came down, and as 1oon as he had turn- other trifles, and where I knew habits 

| ed into St. James's Street, which was were to be hired, though not in ſo pub. 

not more than twenty yards, I went lic a manner as at other places. 
after him, and meeting with a hackney-= I now returned home; and ſuch was 
coach at the end of the ſtreet, I got ha- the joy and expectation which my fue- 
ſtily into it, and ordered the driver to ceſs inſpired, that I had forgot I had 
follow the chariot at ſome diſtance, and ſucceeded only in an attempt, for which 
ftop when it topped. _ © © I could find neither motive nor apology 
I pulled up both the windows; and but in my wretehedneſs. SE, 
after half an hour ſpent in the moſt tor- During the interval between my re- 
menting ſuſpence and anxiety, it topped turn ana the time when the doors cl the 
at the end of Taviſtock Street. I look- theatre were to be opened, I ſuffered the 
ed haſtily out of the window, hiding my utmoſt inquietude and impatience. [ 
face with my handkerchief, and ſaw Hi- looked every moment at my watch, could 
lario alight at the diſtance of about my {carce believe that it did not by ſome ac- 
yards, and go into a warehouſe of which cident go too flow, and was continually 
| I could eaſily diſtinguiſh the gn. I liſtening to diſcover whether it had pot 
waited till he came out, and as ſoon as ſtopped: but the lingering hour at length 
the chariot was out of fight, Idiſcharg- arrived; and though I was among the 
ed the coach, and going immediately to firſt that entered, yet it was not long be- 
the warehouſe that Hilario had left, I fore I ſingled out ny victim, and found 
pretended to want a habit for myſelf. means to attract his regard. 
1 ſaw many lying 10 the counter, T had, when I was at fchool, learn 
which I ſuppoled had been brought out a way of expreſſing the alphabet withmy 
for Hilario's choice; about theſe, there fingers, which I have ſince diſcovcredto 
fore, I was very inquiſitive, and took be mare generally known than at that 
particular notice of a very rich Turkiſh time I . Hilario, during bis 

_ dreſs, which one of the ſervants took up courtſhip, had once obſerved me uſing it 
to put away. When I ſawhe was about to a lady who had been my ſchool- fel. 
to remove it, I aſked haſtily whether it low, and would never let me reſt till! 
was hired, and learned with unſpeaka- had taught It him: In this manner [ 
ble ſatis faction, that it had been choſen ſaw my Turk converſing with a Nun, 


by the gentleman who had juſt gone. from whom he ſuddenly turned with an Ka” 
__ Flrus.far I ſucceeded to the utmoſt of appearance of vexation and {ge in . 

mp hopes, not only 45 diſcovering Hi- ment. I thought this a favourable op him 
lario's dreſs, but by his choice of one portunity to accoſt him; and, therefore, in th 
1o very remarkable; for if he had choſen as he paſſed by me; I pulled him gently kad { 

a domino, my ſcheme would have been by the fleeve, and-{pelt with my fingeit Ic; 
rendered impracticable, becauſe in a do- the words underſtand. At fut! hy 5 
mino I could not certainly have diſtin- was afraid af being diſcovered by {hev- fi 
guiſhed him from others. ing my art; but Ireflected, that it would 1 i 
As I had now gained the intelligence effectually ſecure me from being dilco- Na 

I wanted, I was impatient to leave the vered by my voice, which I conſidered torts, 
ſhop; which it was not difficult to do, as the more formidable danger. I pel, and 

as it was juſt filled with ladies from two ceived that he was greatly pleaſed; and ra 
coaches; and the people were in a hurry alter a very ſtiort converſation, which he fried 

to accommodate them. My dreſs did ſeemed to make a point of continuing | . 55 

Kot attract much natice, nor promiſe the manner I kad begun, an aſſignatio ] 75 
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was made, in conſequence of which we 

roceeded in chairs to a bagnio near Co- 
vent Garden. During this journey my 
mind was in great agitation; and it is 
dificult to determine whether pleaſure 
or pain was predominant. I did not, 


1· 
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however, fail to anticipate my triumph _ 
in the confuſion of Hilario; I coaceived 
the manner and terms in which I would 
addre's him, and exult in the ſuperio- 
rity which I ſhould acquire by this op- 
polition of his character to mine. 
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_IMPULSU, ET CACA MAGNAQUE CUPIDINE DUCTI, 


BY BLIND IMPULSE. OF EAGER 


E was ready to receive me when 

my chair was brought into the en- 
try; and, giving me his hand, led me 
hattily. up ſtairs: As ſoon as we entered 


-the room he ſhut the door, and, taking 


off his maſk, run to me with the utmoſt 
impatience to take off mine. This was 
the important.moment; but at this mo- 
ment I diſcovered, with inexpreſſible a- 
toniſhment and terror, that the perſon 
with whom I was alone in a brothel 
was not Hilario, but Caprinus, a wretch 
whom I well remember to have feen 
among the rakes that he frequently 
brought to his table. 

At this ſight, ſo unexpected, and ſo 
dreadful, I ſhrieked aloud, and throw 
myielf from him into an eaſy- chair that 
ſtood by the bed-ſide. Caprinus, pro- 
bably believing I had fainted, haſtily 
tore away my maſk to give me air. At 
the firſt view of my face, he ſtarted back, 
and gazed at me with the ſame won-' 
der that had fixed my eyes upon him. 


But our amazement was the next mo- 


ment increaſed ; tor Hilario, who had 
ſueceeded in his intrigue, with whatever 
u, happened to be in the next room, 
and either alarmed by the voice of diſ- 
treſs, or know ing it to be mine, ruſhed 
in at the door which flew open before 
him; but, at the next ſtep, Rood fixed 
in the ſame ſtupor of aftoniſhment which 
had ſeized us. After a moment's recol- 
lection, he came up to me; and, draggin 
me to the candle, gazed ftedfattly in my 
face with a look fo frightful as never to 
be forgotten; it was the pale counte- 
nance of rage, which contempt had diſ- 
torted with a fmile ; his lips quivered, 
and he told me in a voice ſcarce ar- 
neulate,. that though I might well he 
irghted at having ſtumbled upon an 
acquaintance whom I doubted” whether 
2 could” truſt, yet I ſhouid not have 
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ſcreamed ſo loud. After this infult 
he quitted me with as much negligence 
as he could aſſume ; and bowing obſe- 
quioufly to Caprinus, told him, he 
would leave me to his care. Caprinus 
had not fufficient preſence of mind to re- 
ply, nor had Ipower to make anyattempt, 
either to. pacify or retain Hilario. 
When be was gone I burſt into tears, 
but was ſtill unable to ſpeak. From 
this agony Caprinus laboured to relieve 
me; and I began to hope, that he ſin- 
cerely participated my diſtreſs :\ Capri- 
nus, however, ſoon appeared to be chief- 
ly ſolicitous to improvg what, with re- 
foe to himſelt, 6 began to think a 
fortunate miſtake. He had no concep- 
tion, that I intended an aſſignation with 
my huiband; but believed, like Hilario, 
that I had miſtaken the perſon for whom 
my favours were intended: while he la- 
mented my diſtreſs and diſappointment, 
therefore, he preſſed my hand with great 
ardor, wiſhed that he had been thought 
worthy of my confidence and my love; 
and to facilitate his deſign upon the wite 
of his friend, declared himſelf a man of 
honour, and that he would maintain the 


character at the hazard of his life. 


To ſuch an addreſs, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, what could I reply ? Grief had 
diſarmed my-refentment, and the pride 
of ſul virtue had forſaken me. I 
expreſſed my ſelf, not in reproaches but 
complaints; and abruptly diſengagin 


myſelf from him, I adjured him to tell 


me, how he had procured his habit, and 
whether it had nat been hired byHilario. 
He ſeemed to be ſtruckwith the queſtion, 
and the manner in which I urged it: 1 
* hired it, ſaid he, myſelf, at a ware- 
© houſe in Taviſtock Street; but when 
© I came to deinand it, I was told it had 
© been the {ubje&. of much confubon 
aud diſpute. When I made my agree- 
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© ment the maſter was abſent; and the yet he laboured to cortceal. I there 
E ſervant neglecting to acquaint him haſted to relate my project, the motive; 
© with it at his return, he afterwards, from which it was undertaken, and the 
© in the abi-nce of the ſervant, made means by which it had been diſappoint. 
_ © the ſame agreement with another, but ed. He, heard me with calmneſs ard 
© | know not with whom; and it was attention, till I related the particular of 
© with great difficulty that he was the habit this threw him into a new ft 
© brought relinquiſh his Gaim, after of jealouſy; and, farting from his (eat. 
© he had been convinced of themiſtike.* .© What, jaid he, have you paid fy; 
T now clearly diſcovered the ſnare in * this intelligence? Of whom could you 
which I had been taken, and could only learn it, but the wretch with whom! 
Iament that it was impoſlible to eſcape. * left you? Did be not, when he found 
Whether Caprinus began to conceive _ were diſappointed of another ſo- 
my deſign, or whether he was indeed © licit for himfelt ?* Here he pauſed for 
touched at my diſtreſs, which all his at- my feply; and as I could not deny the 
tempts to alleviate increaſed, I know fact, I was filent : my inviolable regard « 
not; but he deſiſted from further pro- for truth was miſtaken tor the confuſion 
teltations and importunity, and at my of guilt, and equally prevented my juſ. 
earneſt requeſt procured me a chair, and tification. His pation returned with 
left me to my fortune. | yet greater violence. I know, f2id 
1 now reflected, with inconceivable he, © that Caprinus related this incident 
anguiſh, upon the change which a few © only that you might be enabled to im- 
hours had made in my condition. I had * pole upon my credulity, and that he 
leit my houſe in the height of expectati- might obtain a participation of the fa- 
on, that in a few hours I ſhould add to * yours which you laviſhed upon others; 
the dignity of an untainted reputation hut I am not thus to be deceived by 
the telicity of conjugal endearments. I the concurrence of accident with cun- 
returned diſappointed and degraded; de- ning, nor reconciled. to the infamy 
tected in all thi circumſtarces of guilt, © which you have brought upon my 
to which I had not approached even in name.“ With this injurious reproach 
thought; having juft Red the jealouſy he would have let, me; but I caught 
' which I ſought to remove, and forfeit= hold of him, and inffeated that he would 
ect the eſteem which I hoped to improve go with me to the warehoule, where the 
to veneration. With theſe thoughts I teitimony of perſons, wholly difinterett- 
once more entered nity dreſſiug- room, ed, might convince him that I was there 
which was on the ſame floor with my immediately after him, and enquired 
chamber, and in leſs than half an hour which dreſs he had choſen. To this 
I heard Hilario come in. requeſt he replied, by aſking me, in a 
_ He went immediately to his chamber; peremptory tone, whether Caprinus 
and being told that I was in the next had. not told me where the habit was 
room, he locked the door, but did not hired? As I wasfiruck with the fudden- 
20 to bed; for I could hear him walk neſs and the deſign ot the queſtion, ! 
backward and forward all the night. had not the fortitude to confeſs a truth 
Early in the morning I ſent a ſealed which yet I diſdained to deny. Hilario 
| billet to him by his valet; for I had not again triumphed in the ſucceſsful de 
made a confidante even of my woman: tection of my artifices; and told me, 
it contained only a preflingMtreaty to with a ſneer of inſupportable contempt 
be heard, and a folemn affeveration.of and deriſion, that he, who had 10 kindly 
my innocence, which I hoped it would directed me to find my witneſſes, was 
not be impoſſible to prove. He fent me too able a ſolicitor not to acquaint 
a verbal anſwer; that I might come to them what teſtimony they were to 
him: to him therefore I went, not as a give. N | . 
judge but a criminal; not to accuſe him Expoſtulat ion was now at an end, and 
whom I knew to be guilty, but to juf- I diidained to intreat any mercy under 
tify myſelf whom I knew to be innot the imputation of guilt. All that re- 
cent; and, at this moment, I would mained, therefore, was ſtill to hide my 
have given the world to be reſtored to wretchednets in my botom; and, if pol- 
that ſtate, which the day before I had ſible, to preſerve that character abroad, 
thought intolerable; OO” which I hd loft at home. But this 1 
I found him in great agitation; which ſoon found to be a vain attemp!; it was 
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immediately whiſpered, as a ſecret, that 
Hilario, who had long ſuſpected me of 


a criminal correſpondence, had at length 


traced me from the maſquerade to a 


bagnio, and ſurprized me with a fel- 


low. It was in vain for me to attempt 
the recovery of my character by giving 
another turn to this report, for the prin- 
cipal facts I could not deny; and thoſe 
who pc to be molt my friends, 
after t 


ſtances, could only ſay, that it was a 


dark affair, and they hoped I was not ſo 


guilty as was generally believed. I was 
avoided by my female acquaintance as 
infamous: if I went abroad, I was 


pointed out with a whiſper, and a nod; 


and if L ſtaid at home, I 1zw no face 
but my ſervant's. 
Thad ſilently cenfured by declining to 
practiſe it, nov revenged themſelves of 
the virtue by which they were condemn- 
ed; and thanked Gop they had never 
yet picked up fellows, though they were 
not ſo {queamith as to refuſe going to a 
ball. But this was not the. worſt; every 
libertine, whoſe fortune authorized the 
inſolence, was now making me offers of 
protection innameleſs ſcrawls,and fear- 
ed not to ſolicit me to adultery ; they 
dared to hope I ſhould top BA pro- 
mg by directing to AB, who declares, 
e Caprinus, that he is a man of ho- 
nour, and will not ſcruple to run my 
huſband through the body, who now, 
2 thought himſelf ebe to 
at me with every ſpecies of cruel 
but blows, at the — time that by 
houſe was a perpetual ſcene of lewdneſs 
and debauchery. _ ' 
Reiterated provocation and inſult ſoon 
became intolerable: I therefore applied 
to a diſtant relation, who ſo far inte- 


reſted himſelf in my behalf as to ob- i 


% 


ey had attended to what they call 
nice diſtinctions and minute circum- 


Thoſe whale levity 


tain me a ſeparate maintenance, with 
which J retired into the country, and in 


this world have no hope but to perpe- 


tuate my obſcurity. 8 

In this obſcurity, however, your paper 
is known; and I have communicated an 
adventure to the Adventurer, not mere- _ 
ly to indulge complaint, or gratify cu- 
rioſity, but becauſe I think it confirms 


-ſome principles which you have before 


illuſtrated. | 
Thole who doubt of 'a future retri- 


- bution, may reflect, that I have been 


involved in all the miferies of guilt, ex- 
cept the reprcach of conſcience and the 
fear of hell, by an attempt which was 
intended to reclaim another from vice, 
and obtain the reward of my own vir- 
tue. | | 

My example may deter others from 
venturing to the verge of rectitude, and 
aſſuming the appearance of evil. On the 
other hand, thoſe who judge of mere 
appearanges without charity, may re- 
mark, that no conduct was ever con- 
demned with leſs jhew of injurious fe- 
verity; nor yet with leſs juſtise than 
mine. Whether my narrative will be 
beligved indeed I cannot determine; hut 
where innocence is poilible, it is dan- 
gerous to impute guilt, becaule * with 


Vvhatſoever judgment men judge they 


6 ſhall be judged; a truth which, if it 
was remembered and believed by all 
who profeſs to receive it 2 Divine 
Authority, would impoſe ſilence upon 
the cenſorious, and extort candour from 
the ſelfiſh. And I hope that the ladies 
who read my ſtory, will never hear, but 
with indignation,that the underſtanding 
of a Libertine is a pledge of reforma- 
tion; for his life cannot be known with- 
out abhorence, nor ſhared without ruin. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 

* DeSDEMONA. 
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LATIUS REGNESs AVIDUM DOMANDO 
SPIRITUM, QUAM SI LYBIAM,REMOTIS 


e GADIBUS JUNGAS, KT UTERQUE POENUS | 
| e S8 ERVIAT UNT. 


Hor, 


BY VIRTVUE's PRECEPTS TO CONTROUL 
THE THIRSTY CRAVINGS OF THE SOUL, 
Is OVER WIDER REALMS TO REIGN _ 

' UNENVIED MONARCH, THAN IF SPAIN 
You COULD To DISTANT LYBIA JOIN, 


AND BOTH THE CARTHAGES WERE THINE. 


XK 7 HEN Socrates was aſked, which 
| of mortal men was to be ac- 
counted neareſt to the Gops in happi- 
_ neſs, he anſwered, that man who is 
in want of the feweſt things. 

In this anſwer, Socrates fett it to be 
gueſſed by his auditors, whether, by the 
exemption. from want which was to 
conſtitute happineſs, he meant ampli- 
tude of . or contradiction of de- 
fire. And, indeed, there is ſo little dif- 
ference between them, that Alexander 

the Great confeſſed the inhabitant of a 
tub the next man to the maſter of the 


world; and left a declaration to future 


ages, that if he was not Alexander he 
ſhould wiſh to be Diogenes. | 
Theſe two ſtates, however, though 
they reſemble each other in their * 
: 22 differ widely with reſpect to 
the facility with which they may be at- 
_ tained. To make great acquiſitions can 
Happen to very few; and in the uncer- 
tamty of human affairs, to many it will 
de incident to labour without reward, 
and to loſe what they already poſſeſs b 
- endeavours to make it more; ſome will 
always want abilities, and others op- 
portunities to accumulate wealth. It is 
therefore happy, that nature has allow- 


ed us amore certain and eaſy road to 


plenty; mer man may grow rich by 
contracting his wiſhes, and by quiet 
acquieſcence in what has. been given 
him ſupply the abſence of more. 

Vet ſo far is almoſt every man from 
emulating the happineſs of the gods, by 
any other means than graſping at their 
power, that it ſeems to be the great bu- 


lineſs of life to create wants as faſt as 
they are ſatisfied, It has been long ob- 


ſerved by moraliſts, that every man 
ſquanders * loſes a great part of that 


F 


we loſe 


FrancT3. __ 


| 7 of which every man knows and 


deplores the ſhortneſs : and it may be 
remarked with equal juſtneſs, that tho" 
every man laments hisown inſufficiency 
to his happineſs, and knows himiclt a 
neceſſitous and precarious being, incel- 
ſantly ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of others, 
and feeling wants which his own art or 
ſtrength cannot ſupply; yet there is no 
man, who does not, by the ſuperaddi- 
tion of unnatural cares, renter himſelf 
fill more dependent; who docs not 
create an artificial poverty, and fuffer 
himſelf to feel pain for the want of that 
of which, when it is gained, he can 
have no. enjoyment. 

It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that as 


hour is paſſed hefore we recollect that 
it is. paſſing; ſo unnatural deſires inf- 
nuate themſelves unobſerved into the 
mind, and we do not perceive that they 
are gaining upon us, till the pain which 
they give us awakens us to notice. No 
man is ſufficiently vigilant to take ac- 
count of every minute of his life, or to 


watch every motion of his heart. Much 


of our time likewiſe is ſacrificed to 
cuſtom; we trifle, becauſe we ſee others 
trifle : in the ſame manner we catch 
from example the contagion of deſire 3 
we ſee all about us duſieck in purſuit of 


| imaginary good, and begin to buſtle in 


the ſame chace, leſt greater activity 
Mould triumph over us. 
It is true, that to man, as a member 
of ſociety, many things become neceſ- 
ſary, which, perhaps, in a ſtate of na- 
ture are ſaperfluous ; and that many 
things not abſolutely neceſſary, are yet 
ſo uieful and convenient, that they can- 
not eaſily be ſpared, I will —_— 


rt of our time becauſe it ſteals 
away ſilent and inviſible, and many an 
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more trifling anxieties. Men may be 


3 more ample and liberal conceſſion. In 
opulent ſtates and regular governments, 


the temptations to wealth and rank, and- 


to the diſtinctions that follow them, are 
ſuch as no force of underſtanding finds 
it eaſy to reſiſt, 

If, therefore, I ſaw the quiet of life 


diturbed only by endeayours after 


wealth and honour ; by ſolicitude, which 
the world, whether juſtly or not, con- 
idered as important ; I ſhould ſcarcely 
haye had courage to inculcate any pre- 


cepts of moderation and forbearance., 


Kc that is engaged ina purſtit, in which 


all mankind profeſs to be his rivals, is 


ſupported by the authority of all man- 
kind in the proſecution of his deſign, and 
will therefore ſcarcely ſtop to hear the 
lectures of a ſolitary philoſopher. Nor 
am I certain, that the accumulation of 
honeſt gain ought to be hindered, or the 
ambition of juſt honours always to be 
repreſſed. Whatever can enable the poſ- 
ſellor to confer any benefit upon others, 


may be deſired upon virtuous princi- 


ples; and we ought not too raſhly to ac- 


eule any man of intending to confine. 


the influence of his acquiſitions to him- 


| ſelf, | 


But if we look round upon mankind, 
whom ſhall we find among thoſe that 
fortune permits to form their own man- 
ners, that is not tormenting himſelf 
with a wiſh for ſomething, of which all 
the pleaſure and all the benefit will ceaſe 
at the moment of attainment ? One man 
is beggaring his poſterity to build a 
houſe, which when finiſhed, he never 
will inhabit ; another is levellingmoun- 
tains, to open a proſpect, which, when 


he has once enjoyed it, he can enjoy no 


more; another is painting cielings, carv- 
ing wainſcot, and filling his apartments 
with coſtly furniture, only that ſome 
neighbouring houſe may not be richer 
or finer than his own, ' 

That ſplendor and elegance are not 
defirable, I am not ſo abſtracted from 
life as to inculcate; but if we enquire 


cloſely into the reaſon for which they 


are eſteemed, we ſhall. find them valued 
principally as evidences of wealth. No- 
thing therefore can ſhew greater depra- 
rity of underſtanding, than to delight 
in the ſhew when the reality is wanting; 
or voluntarily to become poor, that 
7 may for a time imagine us to 
e rich. | 


| But there are yet minuter objects and 
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found, who are kept from ſleep 


by the 


want of a ſhell particularly variegated ! 


who are waſting their lives inſtratagems 
to obtain a book in a language which 


they do not underſtand ; who pine with 
envy at the flowers of another man's par- 


terre ; who hover like vultures round the 


owner of a foſſil, in hopes to plunder 


his cabinet at his death; and who would 
not much regret to ſee a ſtreet in flames, 


if a box of medals might be ſcattered in 


the tumult. 
He that imagines me to ſpeak of theſe 


ſages in terms ae f e, and hyper- 
& 


bolical, has converſed but little with the 
race of virtuoſos. A flight acquaintance 
with their ſtudies, and a few viſits to 


their aſſemblies, would inform him, that 


nothing is ſo worthleſs, but that preju- 
dice and caprice can give it value ; nor 
any thing of ſo little uſe, but that, by 
indulging an idle competition or unrea- 


ſonable pride, a man may make it to 


himſelf one of the neceſſaries. | 
Defires like theſe, I may ſurely, with- 


out incurring the cenſure of moroſeneſs,' 


adviſe every man to repel when they n- 


vade his mind; or if he admits them, 
never to allow them any greater influence 


than is neceſſary to give petty employ- 

ments the power of pleaſing, and diverti- 

fy _ day with ſlight amuſements. 
Ke 

ject, will always be able to interrupt 

tranquillity. What we believeourſelves 


to want, torments us not in proportion 


to it's real value, but according to the 


ent with, whatever be it's ob- 


eſtimation by which we have rated it in 


our own minds : in ſome diſeaſes, the 


atient has been obſerved to long for 
ood, which ſcarce any extremity of hun- 
ger would in health have compelled him 
to ſwallow ; but while his organs were 
thus depraved, the craving was irreſiſti- 


ble, nor could any reſt be obtained till 


it was appeaſed by compliance. Ofthe 


ſame nature are the irregular appetites _ 


of the mind; though they are often ex- 


oited by trifles, they are equally dif- 


quieting with real wants : the Roman, 
who wept at the death of his lamprey, 


felt the tame degree of ſorrow that ex- 


torts tears on other occaſions. + 
Inordinate deſires, of whatever kind, 


conſideration ; they mutt be conſidered 
as enemies not only to Happineſs but to 


Virtues. There ate men, among thoſe 


| 4. = 
f 1 


ought to be repreſſed upon yet a higher 


n 


N 


1 
commonly reckoned theleartied and the 
wiſe, who ſpare no Bien: to remove 
3 4 competitor at an auction, who will 
* link the price of a rarity at the expence 


* 
4 


of truth, and whom it-is not ſafe to tru 
alone in a library or cabinet. Theſe are 
faults which the faternity ſeem to look 
upon as jocular miſchiefs, in 
excuſed by the violence of the tempta- 
tion: but I ſhall always fear that he 
| _ who accuſtoms himſelf to fraud in little 
Wd things, wants only opportunity to prac- 
| tiſe ĩt in greater. He that has hardened 
© himlelt by killing a ſheep, ſays Py- 


x Ne CXX. + SATUR DAY, 
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EXPECTANDA DIES H 


a a; . 


verſal complaint. The wiſelt of men 
terminated all his experiments in ſearch 


_ of happineſs, by the mournful confeſ- 


cient patriatchs lamented, that, © the 
« days of their pilgrimage were few and 
TY HP a 
- There is, indeed, no topic on which 
it is mote ſuperfluons to accumulate au- 
thorities, nor any aſſertion of which our 
own eyes will more eafily diſcover, or 
gur ſenſations more frequently impreſs 
\ the truth, than that mile 
97 and that our preſent 
. of danger and infelicity. 
bs When we take the = 
ſpect of life, what does it preſent us but 
a chaos of unhappineſs, a contuſed and 
tumultuous ſceng of labour and conteſt, 
ee, and defeat? If we view 
{ages in the reſſect ĩon of hiſtory, what 
2 the yotfer to our meditation but crimes 
d -alamities? One year is diſtinguĩſhed 
y a famine, another by an earthquake; 
ingdoms are made deſolate, ſometimes 
by wars, and ſometimes by peſtilence; 
the peace of the world is interrupted at 
one time by the caprices of a tyrant, at 
gnother by the rage of a conqueror. The 
emory is ſtored only with viciſſitudes 
of evil ; and the hap neſs, ſuch as it is, 
onepart of mankind, is found to ariſe 


2 
bean 


TuT ADVENTURER. 


BYT NO FRAIL MAN, HOWEVER OKEAT OR HIGH, 
CAN BE CONCLUDED BLEST BEFORE HE Dix. 


FUE numerous miſeries of human 
J lite have extorted in all ages an uni- 


nion, that all is vanityz' and the an- 


only from ſarguinary ſucceſs, from 


*- 


thagbras, * will with leſs reluctancs het 
: the blood of a man.” 2 


who will To prise every thing according to it's ur 
real uſe, ou gut to be the aim df a rational hi: 

ow: 4 There are few things which can thi 

much conduce to an and there. | up 

fore few things to be ardently defired, | 

or to think He that lodks upon the buſineſs and thi 
buſtle of the world, with the hiloſophy bei 

12 which Socrates frveyed the fair at 85 

thens, will turn away at laſt with his if 
exclamation— How many things art . Uh 

© here which I do not want! fro 

to t 

| F <9 dep 
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| JA DIES HOMINT, DICTQUE BEATVUS | oY Rill 
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Abbisox. real 

victories. which confer upon them the chat 

power, not ſo much of proving life by chee 

any new enjoymient, as 0 inflicting mi- com 

ſery on others, and gratifying their own M 

pride by comparative greatnels. and 1 

But by him thatexamines life witha trom 

more cloſe attention, the happineis of has 

the world will be found {till leſs than it wt 

appears. In ſome intervals of public of m 

proſperity, or, to uſe terms more pro- exem 

er, in ſome intermiſſions of calamity, by w 

2 general diffuſion of happineſs may tirem 

ſeem to gveripread à Yeoplc ; all is tri- be ey 

umph and exultation, jollity and plenty, gree 

is the lot of there are no public fears and dangers, to th 
ite is a ſtate and no complainings in the ſtreets. lumn 
8 But the condition of individuals is very oppo 
diſtant pro- little mended by this general calm: pain Af 
t and malice and diſcontent ſtill continue ſent { 

their havock; the ſilent depredation goes ants 

inceſſantly forward ; andthe grave con- one 

tinues to be filled with the victims of I Which 

ſorrow; 3 *. | 

He that enters a gay alſembl), be- 2 

holds the cheer fulneſs diſplayed intvcry T0 

countenance, and finds all fitting vacant ence 

and diſengaged, with vo other attention Perm 
than to give or to receive pleaſure, would N ig 

naturally imagine that he had reachedat y the 
laſt the metrgpolis of felicity, the place ow « 
Tacred to gladneſs of heart, from whence: by mar 
all fear and anxiety were irreverſibly ex- 2 be 
cluded, Such, indeed, we may offcl not 
lind to be the opinion of thoſe who em e nol 


2 lawer {tation look up to the pomp - 
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gaiety which they cannot reach: butwho 
there of thoſe who frequent theſe lux- 
urious aſſemhlies, that will not confels 
his own uneaſineſs, or cannot recount 
the vexations and diſtreſſes that prey 
upon the lives of his gay companions ? 
The world, in it's beſt ſtate, is no- 
thing more than a larger aſſembly of 
beings, combining to counterfeit hap- 
pinels which they do not feel, employ- 
ing every art and contrivance to emhel- 


' {iſh life, and to hide their real condition 


from the eyes of one another. 

The fpecies of 5 15 moſt obvious 
to the obſer vation of others is that which 
depends upon the g ods of fortune; yet 
eyen this is often fiftitious. . There is 
in the world more poverty than is gene- 
rally imagined; not only becaute many 
whole affen are large have deſires 
till larger, and many meaſure their 
wants by the gratifications which.others 
enjoy; but great mimbers are preſſed by 
real neceffities which it is their chief am- 
bition to conceal, and are forced to pur- 
chafe the appearance of competence and 
cheerfulneſs at the expence of many 
comforts and coveniencies of lite. 

Many, however, are conteſſedly rich, 
and many more are fufficicntly are 
from all danger of real poverty: but it 
has been long ago remarked, that mo- 
ney cannot purchaſe quiet ; the higheſt 
of mankind can promile themſclves no 


| txemption from that diſcord or ſulpicion 
by wh 


ich the ſweetneſs of domeſtic re- 
tirement is deſtroyed ; and muſt always 
be even more expoled, in the ſame de- 
gree as they are elevated above-others, 
to the treachery of dependants, the ca- 
lumny of defamers, and the violence of 
opponents. | 
Affliction is inſeparable from our pre- 
ſent ſtate; it adheres to all the inhabit 
ants of this world, in different propor- 
tions indeed, but with an allotment 
which ſeems very little regulated by our 
own conduct. It has been the boaſt of 
ſome ſwelling moraliits, that everyman's 
fortune was in his own power, that Pru- 
dence ſupplied the place of all other di- 


vinities, and that happineſs is the un- 
failing conſequence ot virtue. But ſure- 


ly the quiyer of ' Omnipotence is ſtored 
with arrows, againſt which the ſhield of 


human virtue, however adamantine it 
has been boaſted, is held up in vain : we 
do not always ſuffer by our crimes ; we 


are not alwa protected b our inno- 


can beiſatĩs fed, to fete 


—— . — ——— 
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A good man is by no means exempt 
from the danger of ſufferingbythe crimes 
of others; even his gooneſs may raiſe 
him enemics of implacable malice and 
reſtleſs perſeverance : the Good Man has 
never bern warranted by Heaven from 
the treachery of ffiends, the ditohedience 
of children, or the diſhoneſty of a wife; 
he may fee his cares made uſgleſs by 
profuſion, his inſtructions deteated b 

erverfeneſs, and his kindneſs rejected 
ingratitude; he may languiſh under 
the infamy of falſe 2cculitions, orperith 
reproachfully by an unjuft ſentence. 
AGood Man is ſubject, like other mor- 
tals, to all the influences of natural evil; 


his harvett is not ſpared by the tempeff, 


nor his cattle by the murrain: his houſe 
flames like others in a conflagration; nor 
have his ſhips any peculiar power of 7e- 
fiſting hurricanes : his mind, however 
elevated, ' inhabits a body ſubject to in- 
numerable caſualties, off 

always ſhare the dangers and the pains: 
he bears about him the ſeeds of diicale, 
and may linger away a great part of his 
life under the tortures of the gout or 
ſtone; at one time groaning-with inſuf- 
ferable anguiſh, at another diſſolved in 
liftlefſneſs and languor. ; | 
From this general and indiſcriminate 
diſtribution of mjſery, the moraliſts have 


always derived one of their ſtrongeſt 
moral arguments for a Future State; for 


ſince the common events of the preſent 
life happen alike to the good and bad, 
it follows from the Juſtice of the Su- 
PREME BEING, that there mutt be an- 
other ſtate of exiſtence, in which a juſt 
retribution ſhall be made, andevery man 
ſhall be happy and miſerable according 
8. 5 


to his wor 


The miſeries of life may, perhaps, af- 
ford ſome proof of a fut ure Mate, com- 
pared as well with the Wiercy as, the 
Juſtice of Gop. It is ſcarcely to be 


imagined,” that Infinite B αHolence 


would Feate a being capable of enjoy- 
ing {4 much more than ts here to be en- 


Joyed, and qualified by nature to pro- 
long pain by remembrarice, and antici- 


page it by terror, if he was not deſigned 
for ſomething nobler and better than a 
ſtate, in which many of his faculties can 
ſerve only for his torment; in which he 
is to be importuned 1 defires that never 

el many evils which 
he had no power to avoid, an to fear 
many which he ſhalt never ferl; there 


will ſurely come a time, when every ca- 
9 ; pacity 


t 242 


which he muſt 
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is ſeldom that we are otherwiſe, than by 


pacity of happineſs ſhall be filled, and 
none ſhall be wretched but by his own 

— . | 
In the mean time, it is by affliction 
chiefly that the heart of man is purified, 
and that the thoughts are Gxel upon a 
better ſtate. Proſperity, allayed and 
imperfect as it is, has power to intoxi- 
cate the imagination, to fix the mind 
upon the preient ſcene, to produce confi- 
dence and elation, and tomake him who 
enjoys affluence and honours forget the 
hand by which they were beſtowed. It 


afflition, awakened to a ſenſe of our 


-. ewn imbecillity, or taught to know how 


little all our acquiſitions can conduce to 
ſafety or to quiet ; and how juſtly we 


may aſcribe to the bee ge of a 


Higher Power, thoſe bleſſings which in 
the wantonneſs of ſucceſs we conſidered 


as the attainments of our policy or cou- 
lage. | 


Ilothing confers ſo much ability to 
reſiſt the temptations that perpetually 
ſurround us, as an habitual conlidera- 


"THE ADVENTURER: | 


tion of the ſhortneſs of life, and the un. 
certainty of thoſe pleaſures that ſolicit 
our purſuit ; and this conſideration can 
be inculcated only by afflict ion. 0 
© Death}! how bitter is the remembrance 
© of thee to a man that lives at eaſe in 
© his poſſeſſions. If our preſent (tate 


were one continuedſucceſſion of delights, 


or one uniform flow of calmneſs and 


tranquillity, we ſhould never willingly 


think upon it's end, death would then 
ſurely ſurpriſe us? as athief in the night; 


and our taſk of duty would remain un- 


finiſhed, till“ the night came when no 


man can work.. | 5 

While affliction thus prepares us for 
felicity, we may conſole ourſelves under 
it's preſſures, by remembering, that 
they are no particular marks of Divine 
Ditpleaſure : fince all the diſtreſſes of 
perſecution have been ſuffered by thoſe, 
© of whom the world was not worthy ;* 


and the REDEEMER of MANKIND him- 


ſelf was a man of forrows, and ac- 
« quainted with grief. 
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ARMA VIRUMQUE. CANO, TROJE QUI PRIMIS' AB ORIS 


I TALIAM FATO PROFUGUS, 


LAVINAQUE 'VENIT 


LITTORA- MULTUM ILLE ET. TERRIS JACTATUS ET ALT0; 


MULTA QUOQUE ET BELLO 


Vn 


| ARMS AND THE MAN 1 SING, WHO FORC'D BY FATE, 


— — 


— 


—ͤ— — 


EXPEIL'D AND EXIL'D, LEFT THE TROIAN SHORE. 


LONG LABOURS BOTH BY SEA AND LAND HE BQRE, 
AND IN THE DOUB TFUL WAR. N | 
Tt : : * * 1 *. TID 


Win, | „ 
| Few nights ago, after I came home 
| from the tavern, I took up the firit 
volume of your papers, which at preſent 
is depoſited near the elbow-chair in m 
chamber, and happened to read the fifth 
number which contains the narrative of 
a Flea. After I fell aſleep, I imagined 
the book ſtill to lie open before me, and 


that at the bottom of the page I ſaw not 


a Flea but a Louſe; who addreſſed me 
with ſuch folemnity of accent, that it 
brought to my mind ſame orations which 
J had formerly heard in St, Stephen's 


—_ 7 | chapel. av, 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


DRYDEN. 


GIR, faid he, it has been remarked by 
thoſe who have enriched themlelves 


from the mines of knowledge by deep 


reſearches and laborious ſtudy, that ſub- 
lunary beings are all mortal, and that 
life is & Rate of perpetual peril and in- 
quietude : ſuch, indeed, hitherto, has 
been my experience; and yet I do not 
remember that I have brought calamity 


upon mylelf by any uncommon devia- 


tions either from virtue or prudence. 
I was hatched in the head of a boy 
about eight years old, who was placed 


. under the care of a pariſh nurſe, an 


educated at the charity-ſchoo]. In this 


place, as in a populous city, I ſoon ob- 
tained a ſettlement; and as our Rat: cl 


-  adoleicenc 


in. 


elccuce 


. 
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adoleſcence is ſhort, had in a few months 
8 numerous family, This indeed was 


'the happieſt period of my life; I ſuf- 


fered little apprehenſion from the comb 
or the razor, and foreſaw no misfortune, 
except that our country ſhould be over- 
ſtocked, and we ſhould. be compelled to 
wander, like the barbarians ot the north, 
in ſearch of gnother. But it happened 
that the lord of our ſoil, in an evil hour, 
went with ſome of his companions to 
Highgate. Juſt at the top of the hill 
was a ſtage and a mountebank, where 
ſeveral feats of wit and humour were 

rformed by a gentleman with a grid- 
iron upon his back, who aſſiſted the 
doctor in his vocation. We were pre- 
ſently in the midſt of the crowd, and 
ſoon after upon the ſtage ; which the boy 
was perſuaded to aſcend, that by a ſud- 
den ſtroke of conjuration, a great quan- 
tity of gold might be conveyed under 
his hat. Under his hat, however, the 
dextrous but miſchievous operator, hav- 
ing imperceptiblyconveyed arotten egg, 
clapped his hand ſmartly upon it, and 
thewed the aurum potabilerunning down 


on each ſide, to the unſpeakable delight 


of the beholders, but to the great diſap- 
pointment of the boy, and the total ruin 


of our community. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the confu- 
ſion and diſtreſs which this accident in- 


| 2 produced among us: we were at 


once buried in a quag, intolerably noi- 
ſome, and inſuperably viſcid : thoſe who 
had been overturned in it's, paſſage, 
found it impoſſible to recover their fitua- 
tion; and the few, who happening to lie 


near the borders of the ſuffuſion, had 


with the utmoſt efforts of their ſtrength, 
crawled to thoſe parts which it had not 
reached, laboured in vain to free them- 
ſelves from ſhackles, which every mo- 


ment became more ſtrong, as the ſub- 
ſtance which formed them grew more 


hard, and threatened in a ſhort time to- 
tally to deprive them of all power of 
motion, I was myſelf among this num- 
ber, and cannot even now recolle& my 
ſituation without ſhuddering at my dan- 
ger. In the mean time, the candidate 


for enchanted gold, who in the ſearch 


of pleaſure had found only dirt and 
hunger, wearineſs and diſappointment, 
reflecting that his ſtolen bolida was at 
an end, returned forlorn and diſconſo- 


late to his nuyſe. The noſe of this good 


woman was ſoon offended by an unſa- 


Youry {mel}, and it was not long before 


ſhe diſcovered whence rere A 
few queſtions, and a good thump. on the 
back, brought the whole ſecret to light z 
and the delinquent, that he mig hit be at 
once purified and puniſhed, was carried 
to the next pump,. where his head was 
held under the ſpout till he had received 
the diſcipline of a pickpockgt. He was 
indeed very near being drowned ; but 
his ſufferings were nothing in compari- 
ſon of ours. We were overwhelmed 
witha ſecond inundation ; the cataracts, 
which burſt upon us with a noiſe tenfold 
more dreadful than thunder, ſwept us 
by hundreds before them, and the few 
that remained would not have had 
ſtrength to keep their hold againſt the 
impetuoſity of the torrent, if it had con- 
tinued a few minutes longer. I was ſtill 
among thoſe that e ; and after we 
had a little recorered from our fright, 
we found that if we had loſt our friends, 
we were releaſed from the viſcous du- 
rance which our own ſtrength could 


never have broken. We were alſo de- 


livered from the dread of an'emigration 


and a famine; and taking comfort in 
theſe reflections, ve were enabled to re- 
concile ourſelves, without murmuring, 


to the fate of thoſe who had periſhed. 


But the ſeries of mĩsfortune which 1 


have been doomed to ſuffer, without re- 
ſpite, was now begun, The next day 
was Holy Thurſday; and the ſtupendous 
being, who, withoyt labour, carried the 
ruins of our ſtate in proceſſion to the 
bounds of his pariſh, thought fit to break 
his wand into a cudgel as ſoon as he 
came home. This he was impatient to 
uſe; and in an engagement with an ad- 


verſary, who had armed himſelf with the 


like weapon, he received a ſtroke upon 
his head, by which my favourite wife 
and three children, the whole remains 
of my family, were cruſhed to atoms in 


a moment. I was myſelf ſo near as fo 


be thrown down by the concuſſion of the 
blow and the boy immediately ſcratch- 
ing his head to alleviate the ſmart, was 
5 a hair of deſtroying me with his 
nail. . 


-I was fo terrified at this accident, chat 


I crept down to the nape of his neck, 
where I continued all the reſt of the day; 
and at night, when he retired to eat his 


cruſt of bread in the chimney-corner, 1 


concluded that I ſhonld at leaſt be ſafe 
till the morning, and therefore began my 


repaſt, which the dangers and misfor- | 


tunes of the day had prevented, Whe- 


ther, 


2 3 
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wore 3 Uual, or whether I had 


made my attack, in a more ſenſible part, 
I cannot tell; but the boy ſuddenl 
thruſt up his en wath ſ@ much ſped 

and dexterity, that he laid hold of me, 

and aimed with all his force to throw me 
into the fire: in this ſavage ra t h 


would certainly have ſucceeded, if I has 
not ſtuck between his finger and his nail, 
and fell ſhort upan ſome linen that was 


ing to dry. 


by a laundreſs of ſome 
diſtinction; and it bappened that I had 
fallen on the ſhift-ſlecye of a celebrated 
toaſt, who frequently made her appear- 


| ance at court. I concealed-mylelf with 
_ great caution in the plajts, and the next 


night had the honour to accompany her 
into the drawing-ragm, where ſhe was 


ſurrounded by rival beauties, from whom 
the attracted eyery eye, and Rood with 
the utmoſt compolure of mind and coun- 
tenance in the centre of admiration and 
dre. In this ſituat ion I became im- 


patient of confinement, and after ſeveral 
_ «efforts made my way put by her tucker, 


hoping to have paſſed on under her hand- 


| Kerthief to her head; but in this hope I | 
Leas diſappointed, for handkerchief the 


had none, I was not, however, willing 
to go back, and as my ſtation was the 


Principal object of the whole circle, I 
was ſoon diſcoyered b thoſe who ſtood 
near. They gazed at me with eager 


attention, and jometimes turned towards 


7 | hy other with very intelligent looks; 


t of this the lady took no notice, as 
it was the common effect of that protu- 
fon of beauty which ſhe had been uſed 
to pour upon every eye: the "emotion, 


bowevep, at length increaſed till ſhe ob- 


ſerved its and glancing her eye down- 
ward with a ſecret exultation, ſhe diſco- 
vered the cauſe. Pride Inſtantly covered 


_ thoſe cheeks with bluſhes which mo- 


deſty had forſaken; and 2 1 was now 
_beeame ſenſible of my danger, I was 
Ar this inſtant, a 


haſting to retreat. 


young nobleman, who perceived that the 


ly was become ſenfiblegf her diſgrace, 


and who, [ay thought that it might 
the place where I Rood with his 
25 


an indecorum to approach 

Wand in 
| lic aſſembly, #90ped down, and 
holding up bis hat to his face, directed 
ſo violent a blaſt towards me. rom chis 


mouth, that I vaniſhed before it like an 
atom ina whirlwind; and the next mo- 


* 


he woman, who. took in waſhing,: 


was employed 
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ment found myſelf in the,tonpee of x 


battered beau, whoſe attention was ell. 
olſed by the widqw of a rich citizen, 


with whole plumb he hoped to pay his 
debts and Ia a e . 
In this place the hair was fo thin that 
it ſcarce afforded me ſhelter, except a 
ſingle row of curls on each fade, where 
the powder and greaſe were inſuperable 
obſtacles to my progreſs: ere, howeyer, 


* continued near à week, but it was jn 


relpect 2 dreadful ſituation, 1 


every { 
lived in perpetual (olicitude and danger, 
ſecluded from my ſpecies, and expolcd 


to the curſed claws of the valet, who 
perſecuted me every morning and ever 
night. In the morning, it was with 


the utmoſt difhculty that I eſcaped from 


being kneaded up in a lump of pona- 


tum, or {ſqueezed to death between the 
burning forceps of a eriſping-iron; aud 
at night, after I had with the utmoſt vi- 
Pune and dexterity evaded the comb, 
was ſtill liable to be thruſt through 
the body with a pin. | 
I frequently meditated my eſcape, and 
formed many projects to effect it, which 
Tatterwards abandoned either as dan- 
Foros or impracticable. I oblcrved 
at the valet had a much better head of 


hair than his maſter, and that he ſome- 


times wore the ſame bag; into the bag, 


therefore, one evening I deſcended with 


reat circumſpeCtion, and was removed 
wich it: nor was it Jong before my ut- 
molt expectations were anſwered, for the 
valet tied on my dormitory to his own 
hair the very next morning, and I gain- 
ed a new ſettlement. 
But the bag was not the only part of 


the maſter's dreſs which was occational- 


ly puer by the ſervant, wilo be- 


ing ſoon. after my exploit detected in 
wearing a laced frock betore it had been 


left off, was turned away at a minute's 


warning; and,deſpairing to obtain a cha- 
racter, returned to the occupation in 
which he had been bred, and became 
journey man to a barber in the city, who 


upon ſeeing a ſpecimen of his {kill to 
dreſs hair a-la- mode de la cour, wi 


willing <0 receive him without a {cru- 
ulous examination of his morals. 
This change in the ſituation of my 
atron was agreat advantage to me; tor 
Fran to have more company and le(s 
diſturbance. But among other perſons 
whom he attended every morning lo 
ſhave, was an elderly gentleman of great 


repute tor natural knowledge 5 a * 


4 2 822 22 
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1 


of tiriny Sigh, kocieties, and à pro- 
fand Adept in experimental phitoſophy. 
This genklemäan, having conceived à de- 
{gu to repeat Levenhock 's experimettts 
upon the increaſe of our ſpecies enquired 
of the proprietor of my — he 
could hap him to a fabJect. The man 
was at firſt Rartled at the queſtion; but it 
was no ſooner comprehended than he 
pulled out an Tvory comb, and produred 
ſelf and two fociates, one of whom 
died Won after of the Hurt de recetvrd. 
The in graph us with thanks, and 
very etvefallyconveyedus into his ſtoc k- 
ing, where, though it was not à fituatton 
perfectly agreeable to our nature, we 


produced x numerous progeny. Here, 


however, I ſuffered new calamity, and 
was expoſed to new danger. The phi- 
loſopher, whom \ ſedentary and reecluſe 
life had rendered extremely ſuſceptible 
of cold, would often fit with his ſhins 
ſo near the Are, that we were altnot 
ſcorched to death before we could get 
round to the calf for ſhelter. He was 
alſo ſubje& to frequent abſtractions of 
mind; and at theſe times many of us 
have been miſerably deſtroyed by his 
broth or his tea; which he would hold 
ſo much on ont fide that it would run 
over the veſſel, and overflow us with a 
ſcalding deluge from his knee to his an- 
ele; nor was this all; for when he felt 
the ſmart he would xub the part with his 
hand, without reflecting upon his nur- 
ſery, till he. had eruſhed „ 8 5 
thoſe who had eſcaped, Still, however, 
it was my fortune to ſurvive for new ad- 
ventures, . S's 1. 
The philoſopher,among other viſitants 
whoſe curioſity he was pleaſed to gratify, 
was ſometimes fayoured with, the com- 
pany of ladies ; for the entertainment of 
a lady it was, my misfortune to be one 
morning taken from my family when I 
leaſt ſulpected it, and ſecured in Bs ap- 
88 * of a ſolar mieroſcope. After £ 
ad contributed to their aſtoniſhment 
and diverſion near an hour, I was lekt 
with the utmolt inbumanity and ingra- 
titude toperiſk-of hunger, immu 4 
tween the two pieces of iſinglaſs through 
which I had been exhibited. In this 
condition I remained three days and 
three nights; and ſhould 8 
periſhed, in the fourth, if a boy about 
leven years old, who was carcletsly left 


! ; - 
* 


contined, and once more ſet ine at liberty. an aſylum Was become 


. 


- 


— 
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1 a barber, with all the drea, 


— . 4 P a 
— . —— —ͤ— PUR — — — IOROI _ 


— 


the window being open, I was blown 


ig of a doctor of phiyfic, who had 
alishted to viſit patient. This was * 


the grit time T had ever entered a * 


wig, u firuation which 1 ſcarce Tefs de- 


preevte than the W 1 N foumd it 
a defdlate Wildernefs, without inhabit- 
ants and without bounds. I continued 
to kraverſe it with incredible labour, but 
I knew not in whit Affection, and de- 


ſpalred of being ever reſtored either to 


food or reſt. My {þirits were at length 
erbauſted, my gripe relaxed, and 1 fen 
aloft in a ſtate of inſenſibility from the 
verge of the labyrinth in which 1 hi 
been bewildered, into the head of a - 

ter 


7 


tient in the hoſpital, over whom, a 


fas fall, 1 Sold Juff ddrecive the ter 


leaning to look at his tongue. 5 


By the warmth and nouriſhment 
which this place afforded me I foon re- 
PR I rejoiced at my deliverance, and 


thought 1 had nothing to fear but the 


death of the patient in whoſe head I had 
taken ſhelter, | 

I was, however, ſoon convi of 
my mittake; for among other patients in 


the fame ward was a child aboutfix years - 


old, who having been put in for a ru 
ture, had-fallen. into 2 =: jaundice; 


* 


this diſcaſe the Hurſe, in the ablckee of 


the PI , preteribed a certain num: 
ber of my ſpeecies to be adminiſtered 
alive in a ſpoontul of milk. A collec> 
tion was immediately made, and I, was 
numbered among the unhappy - victung 
which ignorance and inhumanity 

thus devoted todeftruttion : 1 was im 
merged in the portion, and ſaw payſelt 


ap the horrid jaws that Texpetted 
would 


the next moment cloſe over wits 


vot but that, in this dreadful moments 
I had ſome languid 2 of palſing the 
gulph unburt, and finding alettlement; 
at the bottom. M however, vn 
otherwite determined: for the child 

à fit of frowardneis and anger, 
the ſpoon out of the hand of the pugſe 

and after incredible fatigue, 1 8 
the Ration to which T had de bende 
om the doctor's wig. : 


2 1 Was once more congratula 0d bh 5 
bel on an eſcape almoſt pa 899-119: 


— 
[7 


atugvt his trade. I ſoon found 
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— that the hair was by the phyſicjan's or- 


ſhall approach; where I- ſhall paſs the 
ders to be removed for a bliſter. - | | 


remainder of life in perfect ſecurity and 


 _ Here my courage totally failed, and 
- all my hopes forſook me. It happened, 
however, that though I was entangled 
in the ſuds, yet I was depoſited unhurt 
upon the operator*s ſhaving cloth; from 
whence as he was ſhaving you this night, 
I gained your ſhoulder, and have this 
moment crawled out from the plaits of 
your ſtock, which you have juſt taken 
off and laid upon this table. Whether 
this event be fortunate or unfortunate, 

time only can diſcover; but I {till hope 
to find ſome dwelling, where no comb 

ſhall ever enter, and no nails ſhall ever 


ſcratch ; which neither pincers nor razor 


repoſe, amidſt the ſmiles of ſociety and 


the profufion of plenty. 


At this hope fo extravagant and ri- 
diculous, uttered with ſuch ſolemnity of 
diction and manner, I burſt into a fit 
of immoderate laughter that awaked me: 
but my mirth was inſtantly repreſſed 
by reflecting, that The Lite of Man is 
not leſs expoled to Evil; and that all his 
expectations of ſecurity and happineſs 
in Temporal egg are equally chi- 
merical and abſurd. a 8 
1 am, Sir, your humbe ſervant, 
. | Doxwiros, 


? - 
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_ TELEPHUS ET PELEVS, CUM PAUPER ET EXUL UTERQUE, - 


PROJICIT AMPULLAS, ET SESQUIPEDALIA VERBA, © 
SF CURAT COR SPECTANTIS TETIGISSE QUERELAs 


IE 


TRAGEDTANS TOO LAY BY THEIR STATE TO GRIEVE * 


PELEUS AND TELEPHVUS, EXIL'D AND POOR, 


. 


FORGET THEIR SWELLING AND GIGANTIC WoRDS : 


1 
1 


cloſe and continued attention of 
the mind to a ſingle object, Shakeſpeare 
judiciouſiy reprefents the reſignation of 
his crown . ſo cruel and un- 
natural, as = particular idea which has 
brought on the diſtraction of Lear, and 
which perpetually recurs to his imagi- 
nation, and mixes itſelf with all his 
ramblings. Full of this idea, therefore, 
he breaks 'out abruptly in the fourth 
at No, they cannot touch me for 
©* coining: I am the king himſelf. He be- 
lieves himſelf to be raiſing recruits, and 
cenſures the inability and unſkilfulneſs 


Mbrrez being occaſioned by a 


HE TAT WOU'D HAVE SPECTATORS SHARE HIS GRIEF, - 
MUST WRITE NOT ONLY WELL BUT MOVINGLY. 


Ros common, 


© flown barb! i' th' clout, i th' clout: 
© hewgh! give the word. He then re- 
collects the falſehood and cruelty of his 
daughters, and breaks out in ſome 8 
thetic reflections on his old age, and on 
the tempeſt to which he was ſo lately ex- 
poſed : Hal Gonerill ! Hal Regan! — 
They flattered me like a dog, and told 
© me I had white hairs on my beard, 
© ere the black ones were there. They 


* fay, Ay, and No, to every thing that 


I faid—Ay and No too, was no good 
*< divinity, 
© me once, and the wind to make me 
© chatter ; when the thunder would not 


* 


hen the rain came to wet 


of ſome of his ſoldiers: © There's your * peace at my bidding; there I found 
6 3 money. That fellow handles em; there I ſmelt em out. Go to, | 
© his bow like a crow-keeper: draw * they're not men of their words; they The « 
me a clothier's yard. Look, look, a © told me I was every thing: tis a lie, bogs 
** mouſe! Peace, peace: this piece of I am not ague-proof.* The impo- ecti 
A tonſted cheeſe will do it. The art of tence of royalty to exempt it's polleſior, Thou'r 
- , our poet is tranſcendent.in thus making more than the meaneſt fubje&, from ſut- Thou 
Apalage that even borders on burleſque fering natural evils, is here finely hint- th 
| ſtrongly moons of the madneſs he is ed at. ih ns hp 82 We wa 
painting. Lear ſuddenly thinks himſelf; His friend and adherent Gloſter, 13 
in the fietd; © There's my gauntlet—I'll haying been lately deprived of fight, en- o this 
prove it on a giant: and that he has quires if the voice he hears is not the This t 
mot his arrow ſuecefsfully! O well. voice of the king; Lear inſtautiy cate human 


DN. 


out : 
n re- 
ff his 
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ly ex- 
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the word, and replies with great quick- 

u. every inch a king: 

When I do ſtare, ſee how the ſub 

] pardon that man's life. W 
cauſe? 


Adultery ? no, thou ſhalt not die: die for 
adultery ! ö 


quakes ? 
was thy 


He then makes ſome very ſevere reflec- 
tions on the hypocriſy of lewd and a- 


bandoned women; and adds—* Fie, fie, 


« fie! pah, pah! Give me an ounce of 
© civet, good apothecary, to ſweeten m 
imagination. And as every obj 
ſeems to be preſent to the eyes of the 
lunatick, he think 

© There's money for thee !* Very ſtrong 
and lively alſo is the imagery in a ſuc- 
ceeding ſpeech, where he thinks himſelf 
viewing his ſubjects puniſhed by the 


| proper officer; 


Thou raſcalbedel, hold thy bloody hand: 

Why doſt Lat that whore? ſtrip thy own 
back; | 

Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind 

For which thou whip'ſt her! Y 


This circumſtance leads him to reflect 
vn the efficacy of rank and power, to 
conceal and palliate profligacy and in- 
juſtice; and this fine ire is couched in 
two different metaphors, that are carried 
on with much propriety and elegance: 


Through tatter d cloaths ſmall vices do ap- 


© pears | 
Robes and furr'd gowns thide all. Plate fin 
with gold, a 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs hreaksʒ 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy ſtraw doth-pierce it. 


we are moved to find that Lear has 
lome faint knowledge of his old and 
faithful courtier. REN 


If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take m. es. 
I know thee well enough ' thy 4 is 
The advice he then gives him is very 
affecting: vo Bt”, 88 

Thou muſt be patient; we came crying hither; 
Thou know'ſt, the fitſt timè that we ſmell 


air 


| ; | 
| We wawle and cry 


When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fools ! 8 


This tender complaint of the miſcries of 


human life bears ſo exact a reſemblance 


Vagicigue locum tu 


s he pays for the drug: 


..- 
with the following paſfige of Lucretius, 
that I cannot fo tranſcribing it: 


Cui tantum in wita re/tet tranſire ma rum. 
Then with diſtreſsful cries he fills the room, | 
Too ſure preſages of his future doom, 
; | Davoxx. 
It is not to be imagined that our author 
co ied from the Roman ; on ſuch a ſub- 
jodk it is almoſt impoſſible but that two 
ſons of genius and ſenſibility muſt 
cel and think alike. Lear drops his 
moralities and meditates revenge: 


It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe "L 
A troop of horfe with felt. Fl putt in proof: 
And when I've ftol'n upon theſe fons-in-law, 
Then kill, kil}, kill, kill, kill, kill. , 

The expedient is well ſuited to the cha- 
racter of a lunatic, and the frequent 
repetitions of the word Kill forcibly 
repreſent his rage and deſire of revenge, 
and mult affect an intelligent audience 


? couple, ut egi um ts 


at once with pity and terror. At this 


inſtant Cordelia ſends one of ber at- 
tendants to protect her father from the 
danger with which he is threatened by 
her ſiſters: the wretched king is ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to milery, and fo hopeleſs af 
ſuccour, that when the meſſenger offers 


to lead him out, he imagines himſelf 


taken captive and mortally wounded :- 
No weft b. What? a juiſaner? M aw U 
The nat ral foot of fortune: uſe me well, 
You ſhall haue ranſom. Let me have ſur- 


geons z | nab 
I am cut to the brain. 


Cordelia at length arrives; an opĩate 

is adminiſtered to the king, to eulm the 
nies and agitations of his mind; and 

a moſt intereiting interview enſues be- 
tween this daughter that as fo unjuſt- 
ly ſuſpected of difaſfeCtion, and the raſh 
and miſtaken father. Lear, during his 
ſlumber, has been arrayed in regal ap- 
and is brought upon the tage in 

2 chair, not recovered from his trance. 
I know nor a ſpeech more truly pathetic 
than that of Cordelia when Ms Arft ſecs 
him: 4: > 4 IG 2 7b . , | 4 
Had you not been their father, theſe white 

es | 


Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expoſed againſt the warring winds ? 


The dreadfulneſs of that night is ex- 


preſſed by a circumſtance of great hu- 
7 Rr manity 5 


—— 
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To be my child Cordelia, 25 
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manity + for which kind of ſtrokes 
Shakeſpeare is as eminent as for his 
My very enemy's dogg 
Though he had bit. me, ſhould have ſtood 
* that night 3 | d 5 
Againſt my fire, And waſt thou fain, poor 


r 5 
To hovel thee with ſwine, and rogues forlorn, 


In ſhort and muſty ſtraw 
Lear begins to awake; but his ima- 


gination is {till diſtempered, and his 


pain exquiſite; 


Vou do me wrong to take me out o'th grave, 


Thou art a ſoul in bliſs; bat I am bound | 


VU pon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 


Do ſcald like molten lead — | 
When Cordelia in great affliction aſks 


him, if he knows her, he replies— 


'You are a ſpirit, I know; when did you die ? 


This reply heightens her diſtreſs; but 


his fenfibility beginning to return, the 
kneels to him, and begs his benedic- 
tion. I hope I have no readers that can 
peruſe his anſwer without tears: 


ray do not mock me: © 
In a very fooliſh, fond old man, 
Fourſcore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 
'J fear ] am not in my perfect mind. | 
Jethinks I ſhould know you, and know this 


man; | 
Vet 1 am doubtful: for I'm mainly ignorant 


What place this is. Do not laugh at me? 


For as I am a wan, L think this lady 


The humility, calmneſs, and ſedateneſs 
of this ſpeech, oppoſed to the former 
rage and indignation of Lear, is fine- 
ly calculated to excite commiſeration. 
Struek with the remembrance of the in- 
jurious ſuſpicion he had cheriſhed againſt 


this favourite and fond daughter, the 


poor old man intreats her not to weep, 
and tells her that if ſhe has prepared 
poiſon for him, he is ready to drink it; 
For I know,” ſdys he, you do not, 
# you cannot love me, after my cruel 
* uſage of you. Your ſiſters have done 
© we much wrong, of which I have 
t ſome faint remembrance: you have 


f ſomecauſetohateme, they have none. 


* 


8 Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat, have life, 


Never, never, never, never, never 


hibite 


of Shakef 


Le wray peut quelquefois metre pas vraiſem ba 
5 FAV  quelquef, Fa | ve ob 


Being told that he is not in France, but 
in his own kingdom, he anſwers haſti 
and in connection with that leading ide, 
which T have before inſiſted on—* Do 
© not abuſe me;* and adds, with 2 
-meekneſs and contrition that are very 
; pathetic—* Pray now forget and for. 
give; I am old and fooliſh.” 
Cordelia is at laſt ſlain : the lamen. 
_ tations of Lear are extremely tender and 
affecting; and this accident is ſo ſevere 
and intolerable, that it again deprived 
him of his intelle&t, which ſeemed to 
be returning | 
His laſt ſpeech, as he ſurveys the 
body, conſiſts of ſuch ſimple reflections 
as nature and ſorrow dictate : 


H 
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And thou no breath at all? Thou'lt come no 
more 5 


The heaving and ſwelling of his heart 
is deſcribed by a moſt expreſſive cir. 
cumſtance ; 5 . 
Pray you undo this button. Thank you, Sirz 
Do you fee this? Look on her, look on her 
lips: | | wa. 


7 Look there, look there [ Dies, ance, . 
I IT ſhall tranſiently obſerve, in con- Vith r 


cluſion of theſe remarks, that this drama eteem 
is chargeable with conſiderable imper- ly le 
fections. The plot of Edmund againſt of con! 
his brother, which diſtracts the atten, iſ rad) 
tion, and deſtroys the unity of the table; guilt, 
the cruel and horrid extinction of Glo 
ter's eyes, which ought not to be ex- | 

Fi on. the ſtage ; the utter impro. (ted, 
bability of Glo'ſter's imagining,though 
blind, that he had leaped down Dover Woke ce 
cliff; and ſome paſlages that are too the lol 
turgid and full of ſtrained metaphars; ent! 
are faults which the warmeſt admirers hies, 
will find it difficult to lh cir 
excuſe. I know not, alſo, whether the folly 18 
cruelty of the daughter is not painted It 18 cei 
with circumſtances too ſavage and un- mie, : 
natural; for it is not ſufficient to lay, . bor 
that this monſtrous barbarity is found- "a U 
ed on hiſtorical truth, if we recolle& I med 


the juſt obſervation of Boileay— lave re 
Mixed ; 


4. = rs, a 

Some truths may be too ſtrong to be believed, and be} 
e ee Soutse, Persal; 
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FRONTE PETIT LALAGE MARITUM, 


THE MAID WHOM NOW YoU COURT IN VAIN, 
WILL QUICKLY RUN IN QUEST OF MAN, 


Honk. | 


lamen. 


der and 


o ſevere Have before remarked, that to ab- 
leprived | tain from the appearance of evil, is 
med toi a precept in that law, which has every 


characteriſtie of Divinity; and I have 
in more than one of theſe papers en- 
d:avoured to enforce the practice of it, 
by an illuſtration of it's excellence and 
importance. | 
Circumſtances have been admitted as 
evidences of guilt, even when death has 
been the conſequence of conviction; and 


eys the 
flections 


"ave life, 
come no 


is heart 


wget lied, is little leſs pernicious than that 
IVE Cit ſ 


y which it is expreſſed, With reſpect 


| to ſociety, as far as it can be influenced 
you, Sir; by example, the effect of both is the ſame; 
k on her forevery man encourages the practice of 
that vice which he commits in appear- 
Dia, WH ance, though he avoids it in fact: and 
in con. uh rel] to the individual, as the 
s drama em of the world is a motive to virtue 
imper- Nelly leſs powerful than the approbation 
| againſ ef conſcience, he who knows that he is 
e atten, ready degraded by the imputation of 
le fable; guilt, wil find himſelf half. diſarmed 
Globen he is aſſailed by temptation: and 
be ex- be will have leſs to loſe, he will, in- 
impro. ted, be leſs diſpoſed to reſiſt. Of the 
though b, whoſe levity is moſt likely to pro- 
1 Dover oke cenſure, it is eminently true, that 


tie loſs of character by imprudence fre- 


are too 
aphars; quently inquces the loſs of virtue : the 
dmirers I kdies, therefore, ſhould be proportion- 
3 cult toy circumſpett ; as to thoſe, in whom 
ther the belly is moſt likely to terminate in guilt, 
painted . certainly of moſt importance to be 
and un- ue. 
to lay, Wl. This ſubject has irreſiſtibly obtruded 
found- elf upon my mind in the ſilent hour 
ecolle& ef meditation, becauſe, as often as I 
3 lave reviewed the ſcenes in which I have. 
| mxed among the buſy and the gay, I 
vraiſr· bare obſerved that a depravity of man- 
0 lers, a licentious extravagance of dreſs 
believed, Wd behaviour, are become almoſt uni- 
Sour, WW'elal; virtue ſeems ambitious of a re- 
| mblance to vice, as vice glories in the 
= Eformities which ſhe has been uſed to 
xx101, 


A decent timidity and modeſt reſerve 
hut been always conſidered as auxilia- 
2 | na 1 50 


\ 


| boldneſs is now affected by 


acondut by which evil is ſtrongly im- 


fourteenth year, way left 


ries to beauty; but an air of diſſolute 
all who 
would be thought graceful or polite; 
chaſtity, which uſed to be diſcovered in 
every geſture and every look, is now 
retired to the breaſt, and is found only 
by thote who intend it's deſtruction ;- 
as a general, when the town is ſurren- 
dered, retreats to the citadel, which is 
always leſs capable of detence, when 
the outworks are poſſeſſed by the enemy. 

There is now little apparent itte 
rence between the virgin and the proſti- 
tute: it they are not otherwiſe xnovm, 
they, may ſhare the box and the draw-. 
ing oom without diſtin&tion. The 
ſame faſhion which takes away the veil 
of modeity, will neceſſarily conceal 
lewdnets ; and honour and ſhame will 
loſe their influence, becauſe they will 
no longer diitinguiſh virtue from vice. 
General cuſtom, perhaps, maybe thought 
an effectual ſecurity againſt general cen- 
ſure; but it will not always lull the 
ſuſpicions of jealouſy; nor can it fami- 
liariſe any beautywithout deſtroying it's 
influence, or diminiſh the prerogatives 
of a huſband without weakening his at- 
tachment to his wife. 

The excels of every mode may be de- 
clined without remarkable ſingularity; 
and the ladies, who ſhould even dare 
to be ſingular in the preſent detection 


of taſte, would proportionably increaſe. 


their power and ſecure their happineſs. 
I know that in the vanity and the 
preſumption of youth, it is common ta 
alledge the conſciouſneſs of innocence, 
as a reaſon for the contempt of cenſure; 
and a licence, not only for every free- 
dom, but for every fayour except the 
laſt. This confidence can, perhaps, 
hy be repreſſed by a-ſenſe of danger: 
and as the perſons whom I wiſh to warn, 
are moſt impatient of declamation, and 
moſt juſlceptible of pity, I will addrefs 
them in a ſtory ;z and I hope the events. 
will not only illuſtrate, but impreſs the 
ecept which they contain. y 
Flavilla, juſt as ſhe had entered her 
an orphan to 
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viſt 
© quaintance ; and though ſome gratified 


they were fill conſidered as peop 
faſhion, and treated by thoſe of a lower 
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the care of her mother, in ſuch circum- 


ſtances as diſappointed all the hopes 


which her education had encouraged. 
Her father, who lived in great elegance 
upon the ſalary of a place at court, died 
ſuddenly, without having made any 
proviſion for his family, except an an- 
nuity of one hundred pounds, which 
he had purchaſed for his wife with part 
of her marriage portion; nor was he 
poſſeſſed of any pr rty, except the 
furniture of a large houle in one of the 
new ſquares, an equipage, a few jewels, 


and ſome plate. 


The greater part of the furniture and 
the equipage were ſold to pay his debts: 
the jewels, which were not of great va- 
lue, and ſome uſeful pieces of the plate, 
were reſerved; and Flavilla removed 


_ with her mother into wap. vp 


But notwithſtanding this change in 
their circumſtances, they did not imme- 
diately loſe their rank. They were ſtill 

nd by a numerous and polite ac- 


ir pride by aſſuming the appearance 


of pity, and rather inſulted than allevi- 


eir diſtreſs by the whine of con- 
dolence, and minute compariſon of what 
they had loit with what they poſſeſſed ; 
yet from others they were continual] 


receiving preſents, which fill enabled 


them to live with a genteel frugality; 
le of 


claſs with diſtant reſpect. 


Flavilla thus continued to move in a 


ſphere to which- ſhe had nb claim; ſhe 
was perpetually ſurrounded with ele- 
gance and ſplendor, which the caprice 
of others, like the rod of an enchanter, 
could diſſipate in a moment, and leave 
her to regret the lote of enjoyments, 
which ſhe could neither hope to obtain 
nor craſe to dehbre. Of this, however, 
Flavilla had no dread. She was re- 
markably tall for her age, and was ce- 


lebrated not only for her beauty but her 


wit: thele qualifications ſhe conſidered, 


not only as ſecuring whatever ſheenjoy- 
ed by the favour of others, but as a 


pledge of poſſeſſing them in her own 
right by an advantageous marriage. 
Thus the viſion that daneed before her, 
derived ſtability from the very vanity 
which it flattered : and ſhe had as little 
apprehenſion of diſtreſs, as diffidence of 
her own power to pleaſe, 
There was a fa 
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ionable levity in her 
carriage and diſcourſe, which her mother, 


who knew the danger of her ſituation 
laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with an. 
ger, ſometimes with tears, but aly 8 
without ſucceſs, Flavilla was (er 
ready to anſwer, that ſhe neither & 1 or 


ſaid any thing of which ſhe had reaſon 


to be aſhamed; and therefore did not 
know why ſhe ſhould be reſtrained, ex. 
cept in mere courteſy to envy, whom it 
was an honour to provoke, or to ſlan- 
der, whom it was a diſgrace to fear, 


In proportion as Flavilla was more flat. 


tered and careſſed, the influence of her 


mother became lets : and though ſhe al. 


ways treated her with reſpect from a 
point of good breeding, yet ſhe ſecretly 
deſpiſed her maxims, and applauded her 
own conduct. — RP 
Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated 
toaſt; and among other gay viſitants 
who frequented her dra, tale, was Clo- 
dio, a oung baronet, who had juſt taken 
poſſeſſion of his title and eſtate. There 
were many ee in Clodio's be- 
haviour, which encouraged Flavilla to 
hope that ſhe ſhould obtain him for a 
huſband : but ſhe ſuffered his aſſiduities 
with ſuch apparent pleaſure, and his fa- 
miliarities with ſo little reſerve, that he 
ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his intention, 
and make her what he thought a very 
genteel propoſal of another kind. But 
whatever were the artifices with which 
it was introduced, or the terms in which 
it was made, Flavilla rejected it with 
the utmoſt indignation and diſdain: Clo- 
dio, who, notwithſtanding his youth, 
had long known and often practiſed the 
arts of ſeduction, gave way to the ſtorm, 
threw himſelf at her feet, imputed his 
offence to the phrenzy of his paſſion, 
flattered her pride by the moſt abject 
ſubmiſſion and extravagant praiſe, in- 
treated herpardon,aggravated his crime, 
but made no mention of 2tonement by 
marriage, This particular, which Fla- 
villa did not fail to remark, ought to 
have determined her to admit him no 
more: but her vanity and her ambition 
were {till predominant ; ſhe till hoped 
to ſucceed in her project; Clodio's of. 
fence was tacitly forgotten, his viſits 
were permitted, his tamiliarities were 
again ſuffered, and his hopes revived. 
e had long entertained an opinion that 
ſhe loved him; in which, however, it 1s 
robable, that his own vanity and her 
indiſcretion concurred to deceive hin; 
but this opinion, though it implied the 
ſtrongeſt obligation to treat her with ge. 
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cerofity and tenderneſs, only determined 
bim again to attempt her ruin, as it en- 
couraged him with a probability of ſuc- 


cels, Having, therefore, reſolved to 


obtain her as 2 miſtreſs, or at -once to 
gire her up, he thought he had little 
more to do, than to convince her that 
he had taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify 
it by ſome plauſible ſophiſtry, and give 
her ſome time to dgliberate upon a final 
determination. With this view, he 
went a ſhort journey into the country; 
having put a letter into her hand at 
parting, in which he acquainted her, 
that he had often reflected, with inex- 
preſſible regret, upon her reſentment ot 
his conduct in a late inſtance ; but that 
the delicacy and the ardour of his affect- 
tion were inſuperable obſtacles to his 
marriage; that where there was no li- 
berty, there could be no happinets : that 
he ſhould become indifferent to the en- 
dearments of love, when they could no 
longer be diſtinguiſhed from the offici- 
ouſneis of duty: that while they were 


happy in the poſſeſſion of each other, it 


39 
would be abſurd to fuppoſe they would 
part; and that if this happineſs ſhould 
ceaſe, it would not only enſure but ag - 
gravate their miſery to be inſeparably 
united: that this event was leſs probab 
ni proportion as their cohabition was 
voluntary; but that he would make fuch 
proviſion for her upon the contingenc 
as a wife would expect upon his death. 
He conjured her not to determine under 
the influence of prejudice and cuſtom, 
but aecording to the rules of reaſon and 
nature. After mature deliberation,” 
ſaid he, remember that the whole va- 
ue of my life depends upon your will, 
© I do not requeſt an explicit conſents 
« with whatever tranſport I might be- 
© hold the lovely confuſion which it 

* 5 ers J ſhall attend you in 
© a few days, with the anxiety, though 
not with the guilt, of a criminal who 
* waits for the deciſion of his judge. 
If my viſit is admitted, we will never 
« part; if it is rejected, I can never ſee 
© you more. | | 
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derſtanding as well as virtue,to de- 


F kene had too much un- 


liberate a moment upon this propoſal. 


She gave immediate orders that Clodio 
ſhould be admitted no more. But his 
letter Fas a temptation to gratify her 
yanity, which ſhe could not refiſt ; the 
ſhewed it firſt to her mother, and then 


to the whole circle of her female ac- 
quaintance, with all the exultation of a 


hero who expoſes. a vanquiſhed enemy 
at the wheels of his chariot inatriumph; 
the conſidered it as an indiſputable evi- 
dence of her virtue, as a reproof of all 


who had dared to cenſure the levity of 


her conduct, and a licence to continue 
it without apology or reſtraint. | 
It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after 
this accident, was ſeen in one of the 
boxes at the play-houſe by Mercator, a 


young gentleman who had juſt returned. 


from his firſt voyage as captain of a 
wy ſhip in the Levant trade, which 
ad been purchaſed for him by his fa- 


ther, whoſe fortune enabled him to-make 
a gentee] proviſion for five ſons, of 
whom Mercator was the youngeſt, and 
who expected to ſhare his eſtate, which 
was perſona], in equal proportions at his 
death. ED | | 

Mercator was captivated with her 
beauty, but diſcouraged by the ſplendor 
of her appearance, and the rank of her 
company. He was urged rather by cu- 
riofity than hope, to enquire who ſhe 
wag ; and he ſoon gained ſuch a know 
ledge of her circumſtances, as relieves 
him from deſpair. 

As he knew not how to get admiſſion, 
to her company, and had no deſign upon 
her virtue, he wrote in the firſt ardour 
of his paſſion to her mother; giving a 
faithful account of his fortune and ; 
Pry and intreating that he might, 

e permitted to viſit Flavilla as a can- 
didate for her affection. The old lady, 
after having made ſome enquiries, b 
which the account that Mergator 124 


* 
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ven her was confirmed, ſent him an 
invitation, and received his firſt viſit 


alone. dhe told him, that as Flavilla 
had no fortune, and as a conſiderable 
rtof his own was dependent upon his 
her's will, it would be extremely im- 
prudent to endanger the diſappointment 
of his expectations, by a marriage which 
would make it more neceſſary that they 
ſhould be fulfilled; that he ought there- 
fore to obtain his father's conſent, be- 
fore any other ſtep was taken, leſt he 
ſhould be embarraſſed by engagements 
which young perſons almoſt 2 
contract, whoſe complacency. in eac 
ether is continually gaining ſtrength by 
frequent viſits and converſation. To 
this counſel, fo ſalutary and perplexing 
Mercator was heſitating what to reply, 
when Flavilla came in, an accident, 
which he was now only ſolicitous to 
improve. Flavilla was not diſpleaſed 
either with his perſon or his addreſs ; 
the frankneſs and gaiety of her diſpoſi- 
tion ſoon made him forget that he was 
a ſtranger: a converſation commenced, 
during which they became yet more 
pleaſed with each other; and —_ 
thus ſurmounted the difficulty of a firt 
viſit, he thought no more of the old 


lady, as he believed her auſpices were 


not neceſſary to his ſucceſs. 

His viſits were often repeated, and he 
became every hour more impatient of 
delay: he preſſed his ſuit with that con- 
tagious ardour, which is caught at _ 

lance, and produces the conſent whic 
it lolicits. At the ſame time, indeed, 
a thought of his father would intervene, 
but being determined to gratify his 


wiſhes at all events, he concluded with 


a ſagacity almoſt univerſal on theſe oc- 
' cafions, that of two evils, to marry 
without his conſent was leſs, than to 
marry againſt it ; and one evening, after 
the lovers had ſpent the afternoon by 
themlelyes, they went out in a kind of 
folic, which Mercator had propoſed in 
the vehemence of his paſſion, and to 
which Flavitla had conſented in the gid- 
dineſs of her indiſeretion, and were 
married at May Fair. = 

In the firſt interval of recollection 
after this precipitate ſtep, Mercator con- 
fidered, that he ought to be the firit who 
acquainted his father of the new alliance 
whichhad been mide in his family: but 


as he had not fortitude enough tg.do it 


in perſon, he expreſſed it in the beſt 
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ters he could conceive by a letter; and 


after ſuch an apology for his conduct ag 
he had been uſed to make to himſelf, 
he requeſted that he might be permitted 
to preſent his wife tor'the parental be. 
nediction, which alone was wanting to 
compleat his felicity. | 
The old gentleman, whoſe charaer 
I cannot better expreſs than in the fa. 
ſhionable phraſe which has been con- 
trived to palliate falſe principles and dic. 
ſolute manners, had been a gay man, 
and was well acquainted with the town, 
He had often heard Flavilla toaſted by 
rakes of quality, and had often ſeen her 
at public places. Her beauty and her 
dependence, the gaiety of her dreſs, the 
multitude of her admirers, the levity of 
her conduQ, and all the circumſtances 
of her ſituation, had concurred to render 
her character ſuſpected; and he was diſ- 
poſed to judge of it with yet leſs cha- 
rity, when ſhe had offended him by 


marrying his ſon, whom he conſidered 
as diſgraced and impoverifhed, and 


whoſe misfortune, as it was irretriev- 
able, he reſolved not to alleviate, but 
increaſe ; a reſolution, by which fathers 
who have fooliſh and diſobedient ſons, 
uſually diſplay their own kindneſs and 
wiſdom. As ſoon as he had read Mer- 
cator's letter, he curſed him for a fool, 
who had been gulled by the artifices of 


a ſtrumpet to ſcreen her from public in- 


famy by fathering her children, and ſe- 
cure her from a priſon by appropriating 
her debts. In anſwer to a 1 
he wrote only to gratify his reſentment, 


he told him, that if he had taken Fla- 


villa into keeping, he would have over- 


looked it; and if her extravagance had 
diſtreſſed him, he would have ſatisfied 


his creditors; but that his marriage was 
not to be forgiven; that he ſhould never 


have another ſhilling of his money; and 
that he was determined to ſee him no 
more. Mercator, who was more pro- 


voked by this outrage than grieved at 
his loſs, diſdained to reply; and believ- 
ing that he had now moſt reaſon to be 
offended, could not be perſuaded to ſo- 
licit a reconciliation. 5 

He hired a genteel apartment for his 
wife of an upholſterer, who, with à 
view to let lodgings, had taken and fur- 
niſhed a large houte near Lieceſter Fields, 
and inabout two months left her to make 
another voyage. 

He had received viſits of congratula- 
tion from her numerous acquaintance, 


and had retwned them as a one 
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his defire that they ſhould be repeated. band was abroad, that ſhe kept a great | 
But a remembrance of the gay multi- 


tude, which while he was at home had 
flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he was 
abſent, alarmed his ſuſpicion : he had, 
indeed, no particular cauſe of jealouſy; 


but his anxiety aroſe merely from a ſenſe 
of the temptation to which ſhe was ex- 


poſed, and the impoſſibility of his ſu- 
perintending her conduẽt. 8 
In the mean time, Flavilla continued 


to flutter round the ſame giddy circle, 


in which ſhe had ſhone ſo long; the 
number of her viſitants was rather in- 
creaſed than diminiſhed, the 22 
attended with yet greater aſſiduity, and 
ſhe continued to encourage their civili- 
ties by the ſame indiſcreet familiarity: 
ſhe was one night at the maſquerade, 
and another at an opera; ſometimes at a 
rout, and ſometimes rambling with a 
party of pleaſure in ſhort excurſions 
from town; ſhe came home ſometimes 
at midnight, ſometimes in the morning, 
and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſeveral 
nights together. | 
This condu& was the cauſe of much 
ſpeculation and uncaſineſs to the good 
man and woman of the houſe. At firſt 
they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no bet- 
ter than a woman of pleaſure ; and that 
the perſon- who had hired the lodging 
for her as his wife, and had diſappeare 
upon pretence of a voyage to ſea, had 
been employed to impoſe upon them, by 
concealing her character, in order to 
obtain ſuch accommodation for her as 


- ſhe could not fo _ have procured if 


it had been known : but as theſe ſuſpi- 
cions made them watchful: and inquiſi- 


tive, they ſoon diſcovered, that many 


ladies by whom ſhe was viſited were of 
good character and faſhion. Her con- 
duct, however, ſuppoſing her to be a 


wife, was ſtill inexcuſable, and ſtill en- 


dangered their credit and ſubſiſtence; 
hints were often dropped by the neigh- 
bours to the diſadvantage of her charac- 
ter; and an elderly maiden lady, who 


lodged in the ſecond floor, had given 


warning; the family was diſturbed at 
all hours in the night, and the door was 
crouded all day with meſſages and viſi- 
tants to Flavilla, | A wy 

One day, therefore, the good woman 
took an opportunity to remonſtrate, 
though in the moſt diſtant and reſpectſul 
terms, and with the utmoſt diffidence 
and caution. She told Flavilla, that 


ſte was a fine young lady, that her uſe 


deal of company, and that the world 
was cenſorious; ſhe wiſhed that leſs oc- 
caſion for ſcandal was given; and hoped 
to be excuſed the liberty ſhe had taken, 
as ſhe might be ruined by thoſe ſlanders, 
which could have no infinence upon the 


great, and which, therefore, they were 


not ſolicitous to avoid. This addreſs, 
however ambiguous, and however gen- 
tle, was eaſily underſtood, and fiercely 
refented, Flavilla, proud of her virtue, 


and impatient of controul, would have 


deſpiſed the counſetof a philoſopher, if 
it had implied an impeachment of her 
conduct; before a perſon ſo much her 
inferior, therefore, - ſhe was under no 
reſtraint ;' the anſwered with a mixture 


of contempt and indignation, that thoſe _ 
only who did not know her would dare 


to take any liberty with her character; 
and warned- her to propagate no ſcan- 
dalous report at her peril. Flavilla im- 
mediately roſe from her ſeat, and the 
woman departed without reply, though 
ſhe was ſcarce leſs offended than her 
zodger, and from that moment ſhe de- 


termined when Mercator returned to 


give him warning. | 
Mercator's voyage was proſperous z 
and after anabſence of about ten months 
he came back. The woman, to whom 
her huſband left the whole management 
of her lodgings, and who perſiſted in her 
purpoſe, foon found an opportunity to 
put it in execution. Mercator, as his 
part of the contract had been punctually 
tulfilled, though he had ſome cauſe to 
be offended, and inſiſted to know her 
reaſons for compelling him to leave her 
houſe. Theſe his hoſteſs, who was in- 
deed a friendly woman, was very un- 
willing to give; and as he perceived that 
ſhe evaded his queſtion, he became more 
ſolicitous to obtain an anſwer, After 
much heſitation, which perhaps had a 
worſe effect than any tale which malice 
could have invented, ſhe told him, that 
madam kept a great deal of company, 
and often Maid out very late; that ſne 
had always been uſed to quiet and re- 
gularity ; and was determined to let her 
apartment to ſome perſon in a more pri- 


vate ſtation. 
At this account Mercator changed 


countenance; for he inferred from it juſt 
as much more than truth, as he believed 


it to be leſs. After ſome moments of 


ſuſpence, he conjured her to conceal no- 


thing from him, with an emotion which 
5 | con- 


219. 
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convinced her that ſhe had already ſaid 
too much. She then aſſured him, that 
He had no reaſon to be alarmed; for that 
the had no N to his lady, but 
thoſe gaieties which her ſtation and the 
faſhion. ſufficiently authorized. Mer- 
'cator's ſuſpicions, however, were not 
wholly removed; and he began to think 
he had found a confidant whom it would 
be his intereſt to truſt : he therefore, in 
the tolly of his jealouſy, eonfeſſed that 
ke had aa doubts concerning hiswife, 
which it was of the utmoſt. importance 
to his honour and his peace to. reſolve ; 
Be intreated that he might continue in 
the a t another year; that, as he 
mould again leave the Kingdom in a 
Mort time, ſhe would ſuffer no incident, 
which might confurm either his hope 
ar his fears, to eſcape her notice. in his 


abſence; and that at his return ſhe 
would give him ſuch an account as 


would at leaſt deliver him from the tor- 
ment of ſuſpence, and determine his 
future conduẽt. | 1s 
_ There is no ſophiſtry more general 
than that by which we juſtify a buſy 
and. ſcrupulons enquiry after ſecrets, 
which to diſcover is to be wretched with- 
out hope of redreſs ; and no, ſervice to 


508 which others are ſo-caſily engaged as to 


aſſiſt in the ſearch. To communicate ſu- 

icions. of matrimonial infidelity, eſpe- 
cially to a huſband, is, by a ſtrange mix- 
ture of folly and Fe deemed not 
enly an act of juſtice but of friendſhip ; 
though it is too late to prevent a evil, 
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which, whatever be it's guilt, can difiyſe 


wretchedneſs only in proportion as it is 
known. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the general kindneſs of Mexcator's con- 
fidant was on this oceaſion overbome; 
ſhe was flattered by the truſt that had 


been placed in her, and the power with 


which ſhe was inveſted; the conſented to 
Mercator's propoſal, and promilcd that 
ſhe would with the utmoſt fidelity exe- 
cute her commiſſion. 

Mercator, however, concealed his ſu- 
ſpicions from bis wife; and, indeed, in 
her preſence they were forgotten. Her 
manner of life he began ſeriouſly to diſ- 
approve; but being well acquainted with 
her 22 inwhichgreat ſweetneſs was 
ble with a high ſpirit, he would not 
embitter the pleature of a ſhort ſtay by 
altercat ion, chiding, and tears: but when 
her mind was melted into tenderneſs at 
his departure, he claſped her in an extaſy 
of fondneſs to his boſom, and intreated 
her to behave with reſerve and circum- 
ſpeCtion ; * Becauſe,” faid he, I know 
© that my father keeps a watchful eye 
© upon your conduct, which may, there- 
© fore, confirm or remove his diſplea- 
© ſure, and either intercept or beſtow 
© ſuch an increaſe of - fortune as will 
prevent the of ſeparat ion which 
0 — otherwaſe fo eto; and in 
© aſhort time unite us to part no more.” 
To this-caution ſhe had then no power 
to reply; and they parted with mutual 
proteſtations of unalterable love. 
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UXoOREM, POSTUME, bucis? 


v QVA TISIPHONE, QUIBUS EXAGITARE COLUBR1s ? Joy. 


| A SOBER MAN LIKE THEE, TO CHANGE HIS LIFE! 
WHAT FURY COULD POSSESS THEE WITH A WIFE, 


ELAVILLA, foon after the was 
F thus left in a kind of widowhood 
à ſecond time, found herſelf with child; 


and within ſomewhat leſs that an, ro 


months after Mercator s return from 

nrſt voyage, ſhe happened to ſtumble as 
ſhe was going up ſtairs, and being im- 
mediately taken ill, was brought to bed 
before the next morning. The child, 
though it's birth had been precipitated 
more than a month, was not remarkably 


dangered it's lite. 


ſmall, nor had any infirmity which en- ; 
8 "xg > ad, ſhe began to fear that it 2 


DRYDEN. 


It was now neceſſary that the vigils of 
whiſt, and the tumults of balls and vi- 
fits, ſhonld, for a while, be ſuſpended, 
and in this interval of languor and re- 
tirement Flavilla firſt became thought- 
ful. She often reflected upon Merca- 
tor's caution when theylaſt parted,which 
had made an indelible impreſſion upon 
her mind, though it had produced no 
alteration in her conduct: notwithſtand- 
ing the manner in which it was expreſſed, 
and the reaſon upon which it was found- 


view, | 
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deen ſecretly prompted os jealouſy. The 
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birth, therefore, of her firit child in his 
abſence; at time when, if it had not 
been premature, it could not peut 
have been his, was an accident waic 

tly alarmed her: but there was yet 
another, for which it was {till leſs in her 
power to account, and which, there fore, 
alarmed her ſtill more. 


It happened that ſome civilities which 


ſhe received from a lady who fat next 
her at an opera, and whom ſhe had never 
ſen before, introduced a converiation, 
which ſo much delighted her, that ſhe 
gave her a preſſing invitation to viſit her: 
this invitation was accepted, and in a 
few days the viſit was paid. Flavilla 
was not leſs pleaſed at the ſecond inter- 
view, than ſhe had been at the firſt; and 
without making my other enquiry con- 
cerning the lady than where ſhe lived, 
took the firſt opportunity to wait on her, 
The apartment in which the was re- 
ceived was the ground-floor of an ele- 
gant houſe, at a ſinall diſtance from St. 
James's. It happened that Flavilla was 


placed near the window ; and a party of 


the horſe- guards riding through the 
ſtreet, ſhe expected to lee ſome of the 
_—_ tamily, and haſtily threw up the 
ſaſh. A gentleman who was paſling by 
at the ſame inſtant, turned about at the 


noiſe of the window, and Flavilla no 


ſooner ſaw his face than ſhe knew him 
to be the father of Mercator. After 
looking firſt ſtedfaftly at her, and then 
glancing his eye at the lady whom ſhe 
was viſiting, he affected a contemptuous 
ſneer, and went on. Flavilla, who had 
been thrown into ſome confuſion by the 


ſudden and unexpected fight of a per- 


lon, whom ſhe knew conlidered her as 
the diſgrace of his family and the ruin 
of his'child, now changed countenance, 
and haſtily retired to another part of the 
room , ſhe was touched both with grief 
and anger at this filent inſult, of which, 
however, ſhe did not then ſuſpect the 
cauſe,” It is, indeed, probable, that the 
fatherof Mercator wobld no where have 
looked upon her with complacency ; but 
as ſoon as he ſaw her companion, he re- 


collected that ſhe was the favourite mil- 


treſs of an old courtier, and that this 


was the houſe in which he kept her in 


great ſplendor, though ſhe had been by 


turns a proftitute to many others. It 


happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this 
accident, diſcovered the character of her 


KW acquaintance ; and never remem- 
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bered by whom ſhe had been ſeen in her 


company, without the utmoſt regret and 


apprehenſion. 

She now reſolved to move in a leſs 
circle, and with more circumſpection. 
In the mean time, her little boy, whom 
ſhe ſuckled, grew very faſt; and it could 
no longer be known by his appearance 
that he had been born too ſoon. His 
mother trequently gazed at him till her 
eyes overflowed with tears; and though 
her pleaſures were now become domeſtic, 
yet the feared leſt that which had pro- 


duced ſhould oy them. After ſuch 


deliberation, ſhe determined that ſhe 
would conceal the child's age from it's 
father ; believing it prudent to prevent a 
ſuſpicion, which, however ill founded, 


_ 


it might be difficult to remove, as her 


juſtification would depend wholly upon 


the teſtimony of her dependants; and her 


mother's and her own would neceſſarily 
become doubtful, when every one would 
have reaſon to conclude, that it would 


ſtill have been the ſame ſuppoſing the 


contrary to have been true. 

Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, 
and her little boy was ſix months old, 

when Mercator returned. She received 

him with joy, indeed, but it was mixed 

with a viſible confuſion; their meeting 
was more tender, but on her part it was 

leſs cheerful ; ſhe ſmiled with inexpreſſi- 

ble complacency, but at the ſame time 

the tears tag from her eyes, and ſhe. 
was ſeized with an univerſal tremor. 

Mercator caught the infection; and ca- 

reſſed firſt his Flavilla and then his boy, 


with an exceſs of fondneſs and delight 
that before he had never expreſſed. The 


ſight of the child made him more than 
ever wiſh a reconciliation with his fa- 
ther; and having heard at his firſt land- 
ing that he was — 0. ill, he de- 
termined to go immediately and attempt 
to ſee him, promiſing that he would re- 
turn to ſupper. He had, in the midſt 
of his careſſes, more than once inquired 
the age of his ſon, but the queſtion had 
been always evaded ; of which, however 


he took no notice, nor did it produce 


any ſuſpicion. ; 

He was now haſting to enquire after 
his father; but as he paſſed through the 
hall, he was officioully laid hold of by 


his landlady. He was not much dit- 


fed to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled 
is charge ; but perceiving by her looks 
that ſhe had ſomething to communicate, 


. which was at leaſt in her own 2 | 
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of importance, he ſuffered her to take 
him into her parlour. She immediately 
- ſhut the door, and reminded him, that 
the had undertaken an office with re- 
luctance which he had preſſed upon her; 
and that ſhe had done nothing in it to 
which he had not bound her by a pro- 
miſe; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to 
communicate her diſcoveries; but that 
he was a worthy gentleman, and, in- 
deed, ought to know them. She then 
told him, that the child was born with- 


in leſs than eight months after his laſt 


return from abroad; that it was ſaid to 
have come before it's time, but that 
having preſſed to ſee it, ſhe was refuſed, 
This indeed was true, and confirmed 
the good woman in her ſuſpicion; for 
Flavilla, who had ſtill reſented the free- 
dom which the had taken in her remon- 
ſtrance, had kept her at a great diſtance; 
and the ſervants to gratity the miſtreſs, 
treated her with the utmoſt inſolence and 
contempt. | ; ; 
At this relation Mercator turned pale. 
He now recollected, that his queſtion 
concerning the child's birth had been 
evaded ; and concluded, that he had been 
- ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and joy over 
a (trumpet and a baſtard, who had robbed 
him of his patrimony, his honour, and 
his peace. He ſtarted up with the fu- 
ious wildneſs of ſudden phrenzy ; but 
ſhe with great difficulty prevailed upon 
him not to leave the room. He ſat down, 
and remained ſome time motionleſs, with 
his eyes ſixed on the ground, and his 
hands locked in each other. In propor- 
tion as he believed his wife to be guilty, 
his tenderneſs for his father revived; and 


he reſolved, with yet greater zeal, to pro- 


ſecute his. purpole of immediately at- 
' tempting a reconciliation, | | 
In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, 
he went to the houſe ; where he learned 
that his father had died earlyin the morn- 
ing, and that his relations were then aſ- 
- ſembled to read his will. Fulvius,a bro- 
ther of Mercator's mother, with whom 
he had always been a favourite, happen- 
- ing to paſs from one room to another, 
heard his voice. He accoſted him with 
great ardour of friendſhip ; and, ſooth- 
ing him with expreſſions of condolance 
and affection, inſiſted to introduce him 
to the company, Mercator tacitly con- 
ſented: he was received at leaſt with ei- 
vility by his brothers, and fitting down 
among them, the wiil was read. He 
"ſeemed to liſten like the reſt; but was 
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Indeed, muſing over the tory which he 


had juſt heard, and loſt in the ſpecull- 
tion of his own wretchedneſs. He waked 


as from a dream, when the voice of the 
perſon who had been reading was ſu- 
ſpended; and finding that he could no 


longer contain himſelf, he ſtarted up, 
and would have left the company. 

Of the will which had been read be- 
fore him, he knew nothing: but his un- 
cle believing that he was moved with 
grief and reſentment at the manner in 
which he had been mentioned in it, and 
the bequeſt only of a ſhilling, took him 
into another room; and, to apologiſe for 


his father's unk indneſs, told him, that 


the reſentment which he expreſſed at his 
marriage, was every day increaſed by 
the conduct of his wife, whoſe character 
was now become notoriouſly infamous; 


for that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodgings 
of a known proſtitute, with whom ſhe 


peared to be well acquainted. This 
account threw” Mercator into another 
agony; from which he was, however, at 
length recovered by his uncle, who, as 
theonly expedient by which he couldre- 
trieve his misfortune and ſoothe his diſ- 
treſs, propoſed that he ſhould no more 


return to his lodgings, hut go home with 


him; and that he would himſelf take 
ſuch meaſures with his wife, as could 
ſcarce fail of inducing her to accept of 
ſeparate maintenance, aſſume another 
name, and trouble him no more. Mer- 


cator, in the bitterneſs of his affliction 


conſented tothis propoſal, and they went 


away together. 


Mercator, in the mean time, was ex- 
pected by Flavilla with the molt tender 
TG She had put her little boy 
to bed, and decorated a ſmall room in 


which they had been uſed to ſup by 


themſelves, and which ſhe had ſhut up 
in his abſence; ſhe counted the moments 
as they paſſed, and liſtened to every car- 
riage and every ſtep that ſhe heard. Sup- 

er now was ready: her impatience vas 
increaſed ; terror was at length mingled 
with regret, and her fondneſs was only 
buſied to afflict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe fear- 
ed, ſhe accuſed, the apologized, and ſhe 
wept. In the height of theſe eager expedite 
ations and this tender diſtreſs, ſhe rece1\- 
ed a billet which Mercator had been per- 
ſuaded by his uncle to write, in which he 


upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt terms with 


abuſing his confidence and diſhonouring 
his bed; of this, he ſaid, he had now 
obtained ſufficient proof to do 1 
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ing paſſe 


to himſelf, and that he was determin- 
cd to ſee her no more. | 
To thoſe whoſe hearts have not al- 


ready acquainted them with the agony 
which ſeizedFlavilla upon the ſightof this 
billet, all attempts to deſcribe it would 
be not ny ineffectual but abſurd. Hav- 

the night without ſlecp, and 
the next day without food, diſappointed 
in every attempt to diſcover what was 
become of Mercator, and doubting, if 


ſhe ſhould have found him, whether it 


would be poſſible to convice him of her 


innocence ; the violent agitation of her 


mind produced a flow fever, which, be- 


fore ſhe conſidered it as a diſeaſe, the 
communicated to the child while the 
cheriſhed it at her boſom, and wept over 
it as an orphan, whole life ſhe was ſu- 
ſtaining with her o.. 3 : 
After Mercator had been abſent about 
ten days, his uncle, having perſuaded 


*  himtoaccompanyſome friends to a coun- 


try-ſeatat the diſtance of near ſixty miles, 


went to his lodgings in order todiſcharge 


the rent, and try what terms he could 


make with Flavilla, whom he hoped to 


intimidate with threats of a proſecution 
and divorce; but when he came; he tound 
that Flavilla was ſinking very faſt under 


her diſeaſe, and that the child was dead 


already. The woman of the houſe, into 
whoſe hands ſhe had juſt put her repeat- 
ing-watch and ſome other ornaments as 


| a ſecurity for her rent, was fo touched 
with herdiſtreſs, and ſo firmly perſuad- 


ed of her innocence o the manner in 
which ſhe had addreſſed her, and the 
calm ſolemnity with which ſhe abſolved 


thoſe by whom ſhe had been traduced, 


that as ſoon as ſhe had diſcovered Ful- 
vius's buſineſs, ſhe threw herſelf on her 
knees, and intreated, that if he 'knew 
where Mercator was to be found, he 
would urge him to return, that if poſſi- 


ble the life. of Flavilla might be preſerv- 


ed, and the happineſs of both'be reſtor- 
ed by her juſtification. Fulvius, who 


ſtill ſuſpected appearances, or at leaſt - 


was in doubt of the cauſe that had pro- 
duced them, would not diſcover his ne- 
phew; but after much intreaty and ex- 
poſtulation at laſt engaged upon his ho- 
nour for the conveyance of a letter. The 
woman, as ſoon as ſhe had obtained this 

romiſe, ran up and communicated it to 

lavilla, who, when ſhe had recovered 
from the ſurprize and tumult which it 
decafoned, was ſupported in her bed, 
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and in about half an hour, after many 
efforts and many intervals, wrote a ſhort 


billet ; which was ſealed and put into 


the hands of Fulvius. | 
Fulvius immediately incloſed and 
diſpatched it by the poſt; reſolving that 
in a queſtion fo doubtful and of ſuch 
importance, he would no farther inter- 
poſe. Mercator, who the moment he 
caſt his eye upon the letter knew both 
the hand and ſeal, after pauſing a few 
moments in ſuſpence, at length tore it 
open, and read theſe word: 


Such has been my folly, that, per- 


haps, I ſhould not be acquitted of 
guilt in any circumſtances, but thoſe 
in which I write. I do not, therefore, 
but for your ſake, wiſh them other 
than they are. The dear infant, whoſe 
birth has undone me, now lies dead at 
my ſide, a victim to my indiſcretian 
and your reſentment, I am ſcarce 


earneſtly intreat to ſee you, that. you 
may at. leaſt have the ſatisfaction to 


laſt ſigh, and ſeal ourrecone;liation on 
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the impreſſion,” 


Mercator, whom an earth quake would. 


leſs have affected than this letter, felt all, 
his tenderneſs revive in a moment, and 
reflected with unutterable anguith upon 
the raſhnelſs of his reſentment. At the 
thought of his diſtance from London, he 
ſtarted as if he had felt a dagger in his 
heart: he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
with a look that expreſſed at once an ac- 
cuſation of himſelf, and a petition for 
her ; and then ruſhing out of the houſe, 
without taking leave of any, or order- 
ing a ſervant to attend him, he took polt 
horſes at a neighbouring inn, and in leſs 
than fix hours was in Leiceſter Fields. 
But notwithſtanding his ſpeed, he arriv- 


ed too late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt |, 


agony, and her eyes could behold him 


no more. Grief and diſappointment, 


remorſe and deſpair,now totally ſubvert- 
ed his reaſon. It became neceſſary to 
remove him by force from the body; 
and after a confinement of two years in 
a mad-houle, he died. | 

May my lady on whoſe memory 
compaſſion ſhall record theſe events, 
tremble to aſſume the levity of Flavil- 
la ; for, perhaps, it is in the power of 
no manin Mercator's circumſtances, to 
be leſs jealous than Mercator, 


; I > 


abje to guide my pen. But I moſt. 


hear me atteſt my innocence with the 


my lips while they are yet ſenſible of 
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Ne CXXVI. SATURDA Y, JANUARY 19, 1754: 


—äßX——— IE NEC LEGIT ARENAS 
F . « N 
UT CANEKET PAUCH, MERSITQUE Hoc PULVERE VERUM. 


CANST "THOU BELIEVE THE VAST ETERNAL MIND 


Lucan, 


WAS EER TO SYRTS AND LYBIAN SANDS CONPIN'D 2, : 


THAT HE WOULP CHUSE THIS WASTE, THIS BARREN GROUND, 
TO TEACH THE THIN INHABITANTS AROUND, 
AND LEAVE HIS TRUTH IN WILD$S AND DESARTS DROW'ND ? 


1 RE has always prevailed 


among that part of mankind that 
addict their minds to fpeculation, a pro- 


penſity to talk much of the delights of 


retirement; and ſome of the moſt pleaſ- 
ing compoſitions produced in every age 
contain deſcriptions of the peate and 
happineſs of a country life. f 

J know not whether thoſe who thus 
ambit iouſlyrepeat the praiſes of ſolitude, 
have always confidered, how much they 
depreciate mankind by declaring, that 
whatever is excellent or defirable is to 
be obtained bydeparting from them;that 
the aſſiſtance which we may derive from 
o c another, is not equivalent to the evils 
which we have to fear; that the kindneſs 
of a few is overbalanced by the malice 


of many; and that the protection of ſo- 
Ciety i too dearly purchaſed, by encoun- 


tering it's dangers and enduring it's 
oppreſſions. | 3 
heſe ſpecious repreſentations of ſo- 
litary happineſs, however opprobious to 
human nature, have fo far {ſpread their 
influence over the world, that almoſt 
every man delights his imagination with” 
tht hopes of obtaining ſome time af op- 
portunity of retreat. Many, indeed, 
who enjoy retreat only in imaginatiôn, 


content themſelves with believing, that 


another year will tran {port them to rural 


_ tranquillity, and die while they talk of 


doing what, if they had lived longer, 
they would never have done. But many 
likewiſe there are, either of greater reſo- 


| Jution or more credulity, who in earneſt 


try the ſtate which they have been taught 
to think thus (cure from cares and 


_ dangers ; and retire to hi bs either 
t a 


that they may improve their Yappinels, 
increaſe their knowledge, or exalt their 
virtue. 5 

The greater part of the admirers of 
ſolitude, as of all other claſſes of man- 
kind, have no higher or remoter view, 
phan the preſent gratification of their 
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truth, than the mingled ma 
eaſily afford. Such men are in haſte to 


paſſions. Of theſe ſome, haughty and 


impetuous, fly from ſociety only becauſe | 
they cannot bear to repay to others the 
regard which themſelves exact; and 


think no ſtate of life eligible, but that 


. which places them out of the reach of 


cenſure. or controul, and affords them 
opportunities of living in a perpetual 
compliance with their own inclinations, 
without the neceſſity ot regulating their 
actions by any other man's convenicnce 


or opinion. 
| There are others of minds more de- 
licate and tender, eaſily offended by 
every deviation from rectitude, ſoon diſ- 
guſted by ignoranceor impertinence, and 
always expecting from the converlation 
of mankind more elegance, purity, and 
ja of life will 


retire from groſſneſs, falſhood, and bru- 
tality ; and hope to find in private ha. 
bitations at leaſt a nega ive felicity, and 
exemption from the ſhocks and pertur- 
bations with which public icenes are 
continually diſtreifing them, 


To neither of thele votaries will foli- 


tude afford that content, which ſhe has 
been taught fo laviſhly to promiſe. The 
man of arrogance will quickly diſcover, 
that by eſcaping from his opponents he 
has Jolt his Fic bakes, that greatnels is 
nothing where it is not ſeen, and power 
nothing where it cannot be felt: and he 
whoſe faculties are employed in too cloſe 
an ob{ervation of failings and defects, 
will find his condition very little mend- 
ed by transferring his attention from 


others to himlelf, he will probably ſoon. 


come back in queſt of new objects, and 
be glad to keep his captiouſneſs employ- 
ed on any character rather than his own, 
Others are ſeduced into ſolitude 
merely by the authority of great names, 


and expect to find thoſe charms in tian- 


quillity which have allured ſtateſmen 
and conquerors tothe ſhades; theic oy 
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wiſe are apt to wonder at their diſap- 
intment, for want of conſidering, that 
thoſe whom they aſpire to imitate car- 
ried with them to their country-feats 
minds full fraught with ſubjects of re- 
ſedtion, the conſciouſneſs of great merit, 
the memory of illuſtrious actions, the 
knowledge of important events, and the 
ſeeds of mighty deſigns to be ripened by 
future meditation. Solitude was to ſuc 
men a releaſe from fatigue, and an op- 
portunity of uſefulneſs. But what can 
retirement confer upon him who, having 
done nothing, can receive no ſupport 
from his own importance, who having 
known nothing, can find no entertain- 
ment in reviewing the paſt ; and who, in- 


tending nothing, can form no hopes from 


prolpects of the future: he can, ſurely, 


take no wiſer courſe than that of lofing 


himſelf again in the erowd, and filling 
the vacuities of his mind with the news 


of the day. 


Others conſider ſolitude as the yu 
of philoſophy, and retire in expectation 
of greater intimacies with ſcience, as 
Numa repaired to the groves when he 


\ conferred with Egeria. 'I'hele men have 


not always reaſon to repent. Some ſtu- 
dies require a continued proſecution of 


the ame train of thought, ſuch as is too 
often interrupted by the petty avocations 


of common lite: ſometimes, Ekewile, it 
is neceſſary, that a multiplicity of ob- 
jects be at once preſent to the mind ; and 
every thing, therefore, muſt be kept at 
a diſtance, which may perplex the me- 
mory, or diſſipate the attention. 

But though learning may be conferred 
by ſolitude, it's application muſt be at- 
tained by Av, converſe. He has 
learned to no purpoſe, that is not able 
to teach ; and he will always teach un- 
ſucceſsfully, who cannot recommend his 
ſentiments by his dition or addreſs. 
Even theaacquiſition of knowledge is 
often much facilitated by the a-lvantages 
of ſociety : he that never compares Nis 
notions with thoſe of others, readily ac- 
quieſces in his firſt thoughts, and wy 
leldom diſcovers the objetions whic 
may be raiſed againſt his opinions; he, 
therefore, often thinks himſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of truth, when he is only fond- 
ling an error long ſince exploded. He 
that has neither companions nor rivals 
in his ſtudies, will always applaud his 
on progreſs, and think highly of his 
performances, becauſe he knows not 


that others have equalled or excelled 


him. AndI am afraid it may be added, 


that the ſtudent who withdraws himſelf 
from the world, will ſoon feel that ar- 
dour extinguiſhed which praiſe or emu- 
lation had enkindled, and take the ad- 
vantage of ſecrecy to ſleep, rather than 
to labou. | . 
There remains yet another ſet of re- 
cluſes, whole intention entitles them to 
higher reſpe&t, and whole motives de- 
{ſerve a more ſerious conſideration. Theſe 
retire from the world, not merely to baſk 
in eaſe or gratity curioſity ; but that be- 
ing diſengaged from common cares, they 
may employ more time in the duties of 
religion; that they may regulate their 
actions with ſtricter vigilance, and pu- 


rity their thoughts by more frequent 


meditation, | | 

To men thus elevated above the miſts 
of mortality, I am far from preſaming 
my!elt qualified to give 3 On 


him that appears to paſs through things 


temporary, with no other care than not 
to loſe finally the things eternal, I look 
with ſuch vencration as inclines me to 
approve his conduct on the whole, with 
out a minute examination of it's parts; 
yet I could never torbcar to with, that 
while vice is every day multiplying ſe- 
ducements, and ſtal&ing forth with more 
hardended effrontery, virtue would not 


withdraw the influence of her preſence 


or iorbear to aſſert her natural dignity 
by open and undaunted perſeverance in 
the right. Piety practiſed in ſolitude, 
like the flower that blooms in the deſart, 
may give it's fragrance to the winds of 
heaven, and delight thoſe unbodied ſpi- 


rits that ſurvey the works of Gop and 


the actions of men; but it beltgqws no 
aſſiſtance upon earthly beings, and how- 
ever free from taints of impurity, yet 


wants the ſacred ſplendor of beneficence. 


Our MAKER, who, though he gave 
us ſuch varieties of teiaper and ſuch dif- 
terence of powers, yet deſigned us all 
for. happineſs, undoubtedly, intended, 


that we fhould obtain that happineis by 


different means. Some are unable to 
reſiſt the temptations of importunity, or 


the impetuoſity of their own paſſions in- 


cited by the force of preſent temptations; 
of theſe it is undoubtedly the duty to 
fly from enemies which they cannot 
conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm 
of ſolitude, that virtue, which is too ten- 
der to endure the tempeſts of public life. 
But there are others, whole paſſions 
grow more ſtrong and irregular in pri- 


vacy; 
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vacy; and who cannot maintain an uni- 


form tenor of virtue, but by expoſing 
their manners to the public eye, and al- 
ſiſtin the admonitions of conſciencewith 
the fear of infamy: for ſuch it is dan- 
gerous to exclude all witneſſes of their 


conduct, till, they have formed ſtrong 


— 


habits of virtue, and weakened their 
paſſions by frequent victories. But 


there is a higher order of men ſo inſpired 


with ardour, and ſo fortified with reſs. 


lution, that the world paſſes before them 
without influence or regard: theſe ought 
to conſider themſelves as appointed the 
guardians of mankind; they are placed 
in an evil world, to exhibit public ex- 
amples of good life; and may be ſaid, 
when they withdraw to ſolitude, to de. 
ſert the ſtation which Providence aſſign. 
ed them. | 
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=VETERES ITA MIRATUR, LAUDAT CUB 


Hor, 


THE WITS OF OLD HE PRAISES AND ADMIRES, 


< FT is very remarkable, ſays Addi- 
1 ſon, that notwithſtanding we fall 
© ſhort at preſent of the ancients in po- 
© etry, > ata oratory, hiſtory, ar- 
ch itecture, and all the noble arts and 
* ſciences which depend more upon ge- 
c nius than experience; we exceed them 
© as much in doggerel, humour, bur- 
© kefque, and all the trivial arts of ridi- 
© cule.* As this fine obſervation ſtands 


at preſent only in the form of a general 


aſſertion, it deſerves, I think, to be ex- 
amined by a deduction of particulars, 
and confirmed by an allegation of ex- 


amples, which may furniſh an agreeable. 


entertainment to thoſe who have ability 


and jnclination to remark the revolu- 
tions of human wit. 

That Taſſo, Arioſto, and Camoens, 
the three moſt celebrated of modern Epic 
Poets, are infinitely excelled in proprie- 


ty af deſign, of ſentiment and ſtyle, by 


Horace and Virgil, it would be ſerious 
trifling to attempt to prove: but Milton, 
perhaps, will not fo eaſily reſign his 
claim to equality, if not to ſuperiority. 
Let it, however, be remembered, that 
if Milton be enabled to diſpute the prize 
with the great champions of Antiquity, 


jt is entirely owing to the ſublime con- 


ceptions he has copied from the Book 
of God. Theſe, therefore, mult be 
taken away, before we begin to make a 
juſt eſtimate of his genius; and from 
what remains, it cannot, I preſume, be 
fail, with candour and impartiality, 
that ne has excelled Homer, in the ſub- 


limity and variety of his thoughts, or 


the ſtrength and majeſty of his diction. 
Shakeſpeare, Corneille, and Racine, 
are the only modern writers of Tragedy, 


that we can venture to oppoſe to Eſchy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 'The 
firtt is an author ſo uncommon and ec- 
centric, that we can ſcarcely try him by 
dramatic rules. In ftrokes of nature 
and character, he yields not to the 


Greeks: in all other circumſtances that 


conſtitute the excellence of the drama, 
he is vaſtly inferior. Of the three mo- 
derns, the moſt faultleſs is the tender 


and exact Racine: but he was ever ready 


to acknowledge, that his capital beau- 
ties were borrowed from his favourite 
Euripides; which, indeed, cannot eſcape 
the obſervation of thoſe who read with 
attention his Phædra and Andromache, 
The pompous and truly Roman ſenti- 
ments of Corneille are chiefly drawn 
from Lucan and Tacitus; the former 
of whom, by a ſtrange perverſion of 


taſte, he is known to have preferred to 


Virgil. His diction is not ſo pure and 


mellitluous, his characters not ſo various 
and juſt, nor his plots ſo regular, ſo in- 


tereſting and ſimple, as thoie of his pa- 
thetic rival, It is by this ſimplicity of 
fable alone, when every ſingle act, and 
ſcene, and ſpeech, and ſentiment; and 
word, concur to accelerate the intended 
event, that the Greek tragedies kept 
the attention of the audience immove- 
ably fixed upon one principal object, 
which muſt be neceſſarily leſſened, and 
the gnds of the drama delvaic, by the 
mazes and intricacies of modern plots. 

The aſſertion of Addiſon with reſpect 


to the firſt particular, regarding the 


higher kinds of poetry, will remain un- 


queſtionably true, till nature in ſome 


diſtant age, for in the preſent encrvated 
with luxury the ſeems incapable of ſuch 
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an effort, ſhall produce ſome tranſcend- 
ent genius, of power to eclipſe the Iliad 
and the Edipus. | 
The ſuperiority of the ancient artiſts 
in Painting, is not perhaps fo clearly 
manifeſt, They were ignorant, it will 
be ſaid, of light, of ſhade, and per- 
ſpective; and they had not the ule of, 
oil colours, which arehappily calculated 
to blend and unite without harſhneſs 
and diſcordance, to give a boldneſs and 
relief to the figures, and to form thoſe 
middle Teints which render every well- 
wrought piece a cloſer reſemblance of 
nature. Judges of the trueſt taſte do, 
however, place the merit of colouring 
far below that of juſtneſs of deſign, and 
force of expreſſion. In theſe two higheſt 
and moſt important excellencies the an- 
cient painters were eminently (killed, if 
we truſt the teſtimonies of Pliny, Quin- 
tilian, and Lucian ; and to credit them 
we are obliged, if we would form to 
ourſelves any idea of theſe artiſts at all; 
for there is not one Grecian picture re- 
maining: and the Romans, ſome few 
of whoſe works have deſcended to this 
age, could never boaſt of a Parrhaſius 
or Apelles, a Zeuxis, Timanthes,. or 
Protogenes, of whole performances the 
two accompliſhed critics above-menti- 
oned ſpeak in terms of rapture and ad- 
miration. The ſtatues that have eſcaped 
the ravages of time, as the Hercules and 
Laocoon for inſtance, are ſtill a ſtronger 
demonſtration of the power of the Gre- 
cian artiſts in expreſſing the paſſions; for 
what was executed in marble, we have 
preſumptive evidence to think, might 
alſo have been executed in colours. Carlo 
Marat, the laſt valuable painter of Italy, 
after copying the head of the Venus in 
the Medicean collection three hundred 
times, generouſly confeſſed, that he 
could not arrive at half the grace and 
perfection of his model. But to ſpeak 
my opinion freely on a very diſputable 
point, I muſt own, that if the moderns 
approach the ancients in any of the arts 
here in queſtion, they approach them 
neareſt in the Art of Painting. The 
human mind can with difficulty con- 
ceive any thing more exalted, than the 
Laſt Judgment of Michael Angelo, 
and the Transfiguration of Raphael. 
What can be more animated than Ra- 
phael's Paul preaching at Athens? What 
more tender and delicate than Mary 
holding the child Jefus, in his famous 


Holy Family? What more graceful than 


Wel 


the Aurora of Guido? What more 
deeply moving than the Maſſacre of the 
Innocents, by Le Brun? 


But no modern Orator can dare to 
enter the liſts with Demoſthenes and 


Tully. Wehavediſcourtes, indeed,that 
may be admitted for their perſpicuity, 
purity, and elegance; but can produce 
none that abound in a ſublime which 
whirls away the auditor like a mighty 
torrent, and pierces the inmoſt receſſes 
of his heart like a flaſh of lightning; 


which irreſiftibly and inſtantaneoutly 


convinces, without leaving him leiſure 
to weigh the motives of convict ion. The 
{ermons of Bourdaloue, the tuneral ora- 


tions of Boſſuet, particularly that on the 


death of Henrietta, and the pleadings 
ot Peliſſon for his diſgraced patron Fou- 
quet, are the only pieces of eloquence I 
can recollect, that bear any reſemblance 
to the Greek or Roman orator; for in 
England we have been particularly un- 
fartunate in our attempts to be eloquent, 
whether in parliament, in the pulpit, or 
at the bar. If it be urged, that the na- 
ture of modern politics and laws excludes 
the pathetic and the ſublime, and con- 
fines the ſpeaker to a cold argumenta- 
tive method, and a dull detail of proof 
and dry matters of fact; yet, ſurely, 


— 


the religion of the moderns abounds in 


topics ſo incomparably noble and exalt- 
ed, as might kindle the flames of ge- 
nuine oratory in the moſt trigid and 
barren genius: much more might this 
ſucceis be reaſonably expected from ſuch 
geniuſes as Britain can enumerate; yet 


no piece of this ſort, worthy. applauſe 


or notice, has ever yet appeared. 

The few, even among profeſſed ſcho- 
lars, that are able to read the ancient 
Hiſtorians in their inimitable originals, 
are ſtartled at the paradox of Boling- 


broke, who boldly prefers Guicciardini 


to Thucydides; that is, the moſt verboſe 
and tedious to the moſtcomprehenſive and 


conciſe of writers, and a collector of facts 


to one who was himſelf an eye-witneſs 


and a principal actor in the important 


ory he relates. And, indeed, it m.. ” 
be preſumed, that the antient hiſ- 


tories exceed the modern from this 


bngle conſideration, that the latter are 


commonly compiled by recluſe ſcholars, 
unpractiſed in buſineſs, war, and poli- 
tics; whilſt the former are many of 
them written by miniſters, commanders, 


and princes themſelyes. We have, in- 


deed, a tew flimſy memoirs, particularly 
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in a neighbouring nation, written by 
perſons deeply intereſted in the tranſac- 
tions they deſcribe; but theſe I imagine 
will not be compared to the Retreat of 


the Ten Thoutand which Xenophon | 


himſelf conducted and related, nor to 
the Gallic War of Cæſar, nor the Pre- 
cious Fragments of Polybius, which our 
modern generals and miniſters would 
not bediſcredſted by diligently peruſing, 
and making them the models of their 
conduct as well as of their ſtyle. Are 
the reflections of Machiavel ſo ſubtle 
and refined as thoſe of Tacitus? Are 
the portraits of Thuanus fo ſtrong and 
expreſſive as thoſe of Salluſt and Plu- 
tarch? Are the narrations of Davila ſo 
lively and animated, or do his ſentiments 
breathe ſuch a love of liberty and virtue, 
as thoſe of Livy and Herodotus ? 

The ſupreme excellence of the ancient 
Architecture, the laſt particular to be 
touched, I ſhall not enlarge upon, be- 
cauſe it has never once been called in 
queſtion, and becauſe it is abundantly 
teſtified by the awful ruins of amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts, arches and columns, 
that are the daily objects of veneration, 
though not of imitation. This art, it 
is obſerveble, has never been improved 


in later ages in one ſingle inſtance; but 


every juſt and legitimate edifice is ſtill 
formed according to the five old eſta- 
bliſhed orders, to which human wit has 
never been able to add a ſixth of equal 
ſymmetry and ſtrength. 
Such, therefore, are the triumphs of 
the Ancients, eſpecially the Greeks, 


over the Moderns, They may, perhaps, 


THE ADVENTURER. 
be not unjuſtly aſcribed to a genial cl, 


mate, that gave ſuch a happy temper. 


ment of body as was molt proper to 


produce fine ſenſations ; to a language 
moſt harmonious, copious, and forci- 


ble; tv the public encouragements and 


honours beſtowed on the cultivators of 
literature; to the emulation excited 
among the generous youth, by exhibj. 
tions of their performances at the ſolemn 

ames; to an inattention to the arts of 
ucre and commerce, which engroſs and 
debaſe the minds of the moderns ; and 
above all, to an exemption from the 


neceſſity of overloading their natural 


faculties with learning and languages, 
with which we in thele later times are 
obliged to quality ourſelves for writers, 
if we expect to be read. | 

It is ſaid by Voltaire, with his uſual 
livelineſs—* We ſhall never again be- 
© hold the time, when a Duke la Roche- 


© foucault might 80 from the converſa. 
'©£ tion of a Paſcal or Arnauld, to the 


© theatre of Corneille. This reflection 
may be more juſtly applied to the an- 


"cients, and it may with much greater 


truth be ſaid, © Theage will never again 
© return, when a Pericles, after walk- 
© ing with Plato in a portico built by 
Phidias, and painted byApelles,might 
© repair to hear a pleading of Demot- 
© thenes, or a tragedy of Sophocles.” 
I ſhall next examine the other part of 


Addiſon's aſſertion, that the moderns 


excel the ancients in all the arts of Ri- 
dicule, and aſſign the reaſons of this 
ſuppoled excellence. | 
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ILLE SINISTRORSUM, HIC DEXTRORSUM ABIT; UNUS UTRIQUE 
\_ ERROR, SED VARIIS ILLUDIT PARTIBUS, © Hon. 


WHEN IN A WOOD WE LEAVE THE CERTAIN WAY, 
ONE EKROR FOOLS Us, THO' WE VARIOUS STRAY, 


| SOME TO THE LEFT, AND SOME 

TFT is common among all the claſſes 

1 of mankind, to charge each other 
with trifling away life ; every man looks 
on the occupation or amuſement of his 
neighbour, as ſomething below the dig- 
nity of our nature, and unworthy of the 
attention of a rational being. 
A A man who conſiders the paucity of 
the wants of nature, and who 


F | / 


a being 


To T*OTHER SIDE, FRANCIS. 
acquainted with the various means by 
which all manual occupations are nuv 
facilitated, obſerves what numbers are 
ſupported by the labour of a few, would 
indeed, be inclined to wonder, how the 
multitudes who are exempted from the 
neceſſity of working either for them- 
ſelves or others, find buſineſs to fill up 
the vacuities of life. The greater pa p 
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of mank ind neither card the fleece, dig 
the mine, fell the wood, nor gather in 
the harveſt; they neither tend herds, nor 
build houſes; in what then are they 
employed? n a 

This is certainly a queſtion, which a 
diſtant proſpect of the world will not 
enable us to anſwer. We find all ranks 
and ages mingled together in a tumul- 
tuous confuſion, with haſte in their mo- 
tions, and eagerneſs in their looks ; but 
what they have to purſue or avoid, a 
more minute obſervation muſt inform 
us. | | 

When we analyſe the crowd into in- 
dividuals, it ſoon appears that the paſ- 
ſons and imaginations of men will not 
eaſily ſuffer them to be idle: we lee 
things coveted merely becauſe they are 
rare, and puriued becaule they are fu- 
gitive; we ſee men conſpire to fix an 
arbitrary value on that which is worth- 
leſs in itſelf, and the, contend for the 
poſſeſſion, One is a collector of foſſils, 
of which he knows no other uſe than 
to ſhew them; and when he has ſtocked 
his own repoſitory, grievesthat the ſtones 
which he has left behind him ſhould be 
picked up by another. The floriſt mirſes 
a tulip, and repines that his rival's beds 
enjoy the ſame- ſhowers and ſun-ſhine 
with his own. This man is hurrying 
to a concert, only leſt others ſhould 
have heard the new mulician before 
him; another burſts from his company 
to the play, becauſe he fancies himſelf 
the patron of an actreſs; ſome ſpend 
the morning in conſultations with their 
taylor, and ſome in directions to their 
cook.; ſome are forming purties tor 
cards, and ſome laying wagers at a 
horſe-race. 0 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that 
ſome of theſe lives are paſſed in trifles, 
in occupations by which the buſy neither 
benefit themſelves nor others, and 
which no man could be long engaged, 
who ſeriouſly confidered what he was 
doing,or had knowledge enough to com- 
pare what he is with what he might be 
made, However, as people who have 


the ſame inclination generally flock to- 
gether, every trifler is kept in counte- 


nance by the fight of others as unpro- 
fitably active as himſelf ; by kindling 
the heat of competition, he 'in time 
thinks himſelf important, and by having 
his mind intenſely, engaged, he is ſe- 
cured from wearineſs of himſelf. 


dome degree of {elf-approbation is 
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always the reward of diligence ; and I 
cannot, therefore, but conſider the la- 
borious cultivation of petty pleatures, 
as a more happy and more virtuous dit- 
poſition, than that univerſal contempt 
and haughty negligence, which is ſome- 
times aſlociated with powerful faculties, 
but is often aſſumed by indolence when 
it difowns it's name, and aſpires to the 
appellation of greatneſs of mind. 

It has been long obſerved, that drol- 
lery and ridicule is the moſt eaſy kind 
of wit: let it be added, that contempt 
and arrogance is the eaſieſt philoſophy. 
To find tome objection to every thing, 


and to diſſolve in perpetual lazineſs un- 


der pretence that occaſions are want in- 
to call forth activity, to laugh at thole 
who are ridiculouſly buſy without ſet- 
ting an example of more rational in- 
duſtry, is no Jeſs in the power of the 
meaneſt than of the highett intellects. 
Our pretcnt ſtate has placed us at 
once in ſuch different relations, that 
every human employment, which is not 
a vifible and immediate act of goodneſs, 
will be in ſome reſpect or other ſubject. 


. tocontempt; but it is true likewiſe, that 


almoſt every act, which is not directly 
vicious, is in ſome reſpect beneficial and 
laudable. I often, ſays Bruyere, 
* obſerve from my window, two beings 
of erect form and amiable counte- 
* nance, endowed with the powers of 
* reaſon, able to cloath their thoughts 
© in language, and convey their notions 
to each other. They rite early in the 
* morning, and are every day employ- 
© ed in rubbing two ſmooth ſtones to- 
« gether, or, in other terms, in poliſh- 
ing marble.” 

It lions could paint, ſays the fable, 
© in the room of thoſe pictures which 
© exhibit men vanquiſhing lions, we 
* ſhould fee lions feeding upon men.” 
If the ſtone- cutter could have written 
like Bruyere, what would he have re- 
plied ? 

J look up, ſays he, © every day 
from my ſhop, upon a man whom the 
idlers, who ſtand ſtill to gaze upon 
my work, often celebrate as a wit and 
a philoſopher. I often perceive his 
face clouded with care, and am told 
that his taper is ſometimes burning at 
midnight. The ſight of a man who 
works ſo much harder than myſelf, 
excited my curioſity, ' I heard no 
ſound of tools in his apartment, and, 
therefore, could not imagine what he 
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© was doing; but was told at laſt, that 
© he was writing deſcriptions of man- 
© kind, who when he had deſcribed 
© them would live juſt as they had lived 
before; that he ſat up whole nights to 
change a ſentence, becauſe the ſound 
of a letter was too often repeated; 
that he was often dilquieted with 
doubt, about the propriety of a word 
which every body underitood ; that 
he would hefitate hetween two expreſ- 
ſions equally proper, till he could not 
fix his choice but by conſulting his 
friend; that he will run from one end 
of Paris to the other, for an opportu- 
nity of reading a period to a nice ear; 
that if a ſingle line is heard with cold- 


dejected and diſconſolate ;z and that by 
all this care and labour, he hopes only 
to make a little book, which at laſt 
will teach no uſeful art, and which 
none who has it not will perceive him- 
© ſelf to want. I have often wondered 
© for what end ſuch a being as this was 
© {ent into the world; and ſhould be 
glad to fee thoſe who live thus fool- 
© 1ſhly, ſeized by an order of the go- 
© vernment, and obliged to labour at 
_ © ſome uſetul occupation.” | 
Thus, by a partial and imperfect re- 
preſentation, may every thing be made 
equallyridiculous. He that gazed with 
contempt on human beings rubbing 
ſtones together, might have prolonged 
the ſame amuſement bywalking through 
the city, and ſeeing others with looks of 
importance heaping one brick upon 
another ; or by rambling into the coun- 
try, where he might obſerve other crea- 
tures of the ſame kind driving pieces. 
of ſharp iron into the clay, or, in the 
language of men leſs enlightened 
ploughing the ficld. 3 
As it is thus caſy, by a detail of mi- 
nute circumſtances, to make every thing 
little, ſo it is not difficult, by an aggre- 
gat ion of effects, to make every thing 
great. The poliſher of marble may be 
forming ornaments for the palaces of 
virtue, and the ſchools of ſtience z or pro- 
viding tables, on which the actions of 
heroes and the diſcoveries of ſages ſhall 
be recorded, for the incitement and in- 
ſtruction of future generations. The 
maſon is xere iſing one of the principal 
arts by which ling beings are dif- 
tinguiſned from the brute, the art to 
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which life owe's much of it's fafety and 
all it"s conveniences, by which we are 


neſs and inattention he returns home 
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ſecured from the inclemency of the ſc. 
ſons, and fortified againſt the ravages 
of hoſtility ; and the ploughman is 
changing the face of nature, diffulng 
plenty and happineſs over kingdoms, 
and compelling the earth to give food 
to her inhabitants? 85 
Greatneſs and littleneſs are terms 
merely comparative: and we err in our 
eſtimation of things, becauſe we meaſure 
them by ſome wrong ſtandard. The 
trifler propoſes to himſelf only to equal 
or excel ſome other trifler, and is happy 
or miſerable as he ſucceeds or milcar- 
ries : the man of ſedantry deſire and 
unactive ambition fits comparing his 
wer with his wiſhes ; and makes his 
inability to perform things impoſſible, 
an excuſe to bimſelf for performing no- 
thing. Man can only form a juſt eſti- 
mate of his own actions, by making his 


power the teſt of his performance, by 


comparing what 2: does with what he 
can do. hoever ſteadily perſeveres 
in the exertion of all his faculties, does 
what is rom with reſpect to himſelf; and 
what will not be deſpiſed by Him, who 
has given to all created beings their dif- 

| ferent abilities: he faithfully performs 
the taſk of life, within whatever limits 


his labours may be confined,or how ſoon 


ſo ever they may be forgotten. 

We can conceive ſo much more than 
we can accompliſh, that whoever tries 
his own actions by his imagination, may 
appear deſpicable in his own eyes. He 
that deſpiſes for it's littleneſs any thing 
really uleful, has no pretenſions to ap- 
2 the grandeur of his conceptions; 

ſince nothing but narrowneſs of mind 
hinders him from ſeeing, that by pur- 
ſuing the ſame principles every thing 
limited will appear contemptible. 

He that ne Nis the care of his fami- 
ly, while bd eee expands itſelt 
in ſcheming the happineſs of imaginary 

| kingdoms, might with equal reaton fit 
on a throne dreaming of univerſal em- 
pire, and of the diffuſion of bleſſing- 
over all the globe: yet even this globe is 
little, compared with the ſyſtem of mat- 
ter within our view; and that ſyſtem 
barely ſomething more than non-entity, 


compared with the boundleſs regions ot 


ſpace, to which neither eye nor imagi- 
nation can extend. | 

From conceptions, therefore, of what 

we might have been, and from wiſhes 

to be what we are not, conceptions that 

we know to be fooliſh, and wiſhes wy 
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we feel to be vain, we muſt neceſſarily 
deſcend to the conſideration of what we 
are, We have powers very ſcanty in 
their utmoſt extent, but which in dif- 
ferent men are differently proportioned. 
Suitably to theſe powers we have duties 
x{cribed, which we muſt neither de; 
; cline for the ſake of delighting ourlelves 
with eaſier amuſements, nor overlook in 
idle contemplation of greater excellence 
or more extenſive comprehenſion. 
In order to the right conduct of our 
lives, we muſt remember, that we are 
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not born to pleaſe ourſelves. He that 
ſtudies ſimply his own ſatisfaction will 
always find the proper buſineis of his 
ſtation too hard or too ealy for him. 
But if we bear continually in mind our 
relation to the FATHER of Being, by 
whom we are placed in the world, and 
who has allotted us the part which we 
are to bear in the general iyttem of lite, 
we ſhall be eaſily perſuaded to reſign 
our own inclinations to Unerring W1l- 
dom, and do the, work decreed for us 
wich cheerfulneſs and diligence. 
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EONARDO Da Vinci, one of 
the moſt accompliſhed maſters in 
the art of painting, was accuſtomed to 
delineate inſtantly in his pocket-book 
every face in which he diſcovered any 
ingularity of air or feature. By this 
method he obtained a vaſt collection of 
various countenances z and eicaped that 
barren uniformity and reſemblance, fo 
viſible in the generality of hiſtory pieces, 
that the ſpectator is apt to imagine all 
the figures are of one 4amily. 

As a moraliſt ſhould imitate this prac- 
tice, and ſketch characters from the life, 
at the inſtant in which they ſtrike him; 
I amuſed myſelf yeſterday in the Pump- 
room, by contemplating the different 
conditions and characters of the perſons 
ho were moving before me, and par- 
ticularly the various motives that in- 
lueneed them to croud to this city. 

Aphrodiſius, a young nobleman of 
great hopes and large property, fell into 
i courſe of early debauchery at Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, and at the age of fixteen 
Privately Kept an abandoned woman of 
the town, to whoſe lodgings he ſtole in 
the intervals of ſchool-hours, and who 
hon communicated to him a diſeaſe of 
Wer, power to poiſon the ſprings of 

e and prevent the maturity of man- 
00d, His body is enervated and ema- 
ated, his cheek yellow and bloodleſs, 


lis hand palied, and his mind gloomy 


HEMES MY MUSE EMPLOY. 


and dejected. It being thought, how- 


ever, abſolutely neceſſary for the welfare 


of his family that he ſhould marry, he 
has been betrothed, in this dread ful con- 
dition, to a lady whoſe beauty and vi- 
vacity are in their meridian: and his phy- 
ſicians have ordered him to theſe ſalu- 
tary waters to try if it be poſſible for 
him to recover a little health before the 
marriage is celebrated. Can we won- 
der at the diminiſhed race of half- formed 
animals, that craw] about our ſtreets in 
the ſhape of men, when matches ſo un- 
equal and ſo unnatural are not only per- 
mitted, but enjoined as a teſt of Hlial 
duty, and the condition of parental fa- 
vour: | 

Invalidique pa trum referant jejunia nati, 

| 3 VIS. 
From the faint embrace, 
Unmanly ſons ariſe, a puny race: 


Inertio is a plump and healthy old bat. 
chelor, a ſenior fellow of a rich ſociety 
in one of our univerſities, whoſe chief 
buſineſs in life is to ride before dinner 
for a good appetite, and after it for 2 
ood digeſtion. Not only his fituation 
ut his taſte has determined him to con- 
tinue in a ſtate of celibacy; For, lays 
he, at preſent I can afford to drink port, 
and keep a couple of geldings ; but if 
© I ſhould raſhly encumber myſelf with 
* madam and her brats, I muſt deſcend 

© to walk on foot and drink ale.“ He 
was much alarmed at miſſing his regular 
annual fit of the gout, and, on that ac- 
3 Tt 2 count, 
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count, having waited for it with im- 
patience and uneaſineſs a month longer 
than the expected time, he hurried to 


this city, in hopes of acquiripg it by 


the efficacy of the waters. I found him 
yeſterday extremely dejected; and, on 
my entering his chamber Lite,* faid 
he, is full of vexations and diſappoint- 
ments: what a dreadful accident! I 


 Imagined that ſome ſelected friend, ſome 


brother of his choice was dead, or that 
the college treaſury was burnt: but he 
immediately undeceived me by adding 
— I as preſented with the fineſt, the 
© fatteſt collar of brawn, and expected 
tit at dinner this day: but the raſcally 
© carrier has conveyed it to a wrong 
place, fifty miles off, and before I can 
© receive it, it will be abſolutely unfit 
«© for eating.” | 
Here likewiſe is the learned and in- 
genious Crito. Crito is a genius of a 
ſuperior order, who hath long inſtructed 
and entertained his country by many 
incomparable works of literature and 
morality ; and who, in a Grecian com- 
monwealth, would have had a ſtatue 
erected, and have been maintained at the 
public expence;; but in this kingdom he 
has with great difficulty gained a preca- 
rious competence, by inceſſant labour 
and application. Thele uninterrupted 
and unrewarded ſtudies have at length 
impaired his health, and undermined a 
conſtitution naturally vigorous and hap- 
y: and as Crito has never been able to 
ay up a ſum ſufficient to procure him 
the aſſiſtance which the debility of ſick- 


. neſs and age require, he was obliged to 


inſure his life, and borrow at exorbitant 
| Intereſt a few pounds to enable him to 
perform this journey to Bath, which 


alone could reſtore his health and ſpirits; 


and now, as his money and credit are 
exhauſted, he will be compelled to aban- 
don this place, when his cure is only 
half affected; and mult retire to languiſſi 
in a little lodging in London, while his 
readers and admirers content themſelves 
with lamenting his diſtrels, and won- 
dering how it comes to pals that nothing 


has been done for a man of ſuch diſtin- 


guiſhed abilities and integrity. 
Doctor Pamper is poſſeſſed of three 
large eccleſiaſtical preferments: his mo- 
tive for coming hither is ſomewhat ſin- 
ular; it is, becauſe his pariſhes cannot 
turniſh him with a ſet of perſons that are 
equal to him in the knowledge of whiſt; 
he is, therefore, neceſſitated every ſealon 
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to frequent this place, where alone he 
can meet with gameſters that are worth 
contending with. | 
Spumo ws, who is one of the livelieſt 
of free-thinkers, had not been three 
months at the Temple before he became 
irreſiſtibly enamoured of the beauty of 
virtue. He always carried a Shafteſ. 
bury in his pocket, and uſed to read and 
e K the ſtriking paſſages to large cir. 
cles at the coffee-houſe; he was of opi- 
nion, that for purity and perſpicuity, ele- 
gance of ſtile, abi force of reafoning, 
the Characteriſtics were incomparable, 
and were models equally proper tor re- 
gulating our taſte and our morals. He 


ditcovered a delicate artificial connce- 


tion in theſe diicourtes, which to vulgar 
eyes appear to be looſe and incoherent 
rhapſodies; nay, he clearly perceived, 
that each treat iſe depended on the fore- 
going, and altogether compoſed one uni- 
form whole, and the nobleſt iy{tem of 
truth and virtue that had been impart- 
ed to mankind. He quarrelled irrecon- 
cilably with his deareſt friend, who hap- 
pened to hint, that the ſtile was affected 
and unharmonious, the metaphors tar- 
fetched and violent, and trequently 
coarſe and iiliberal, the arguments in- 
concluſive and unfair, the raillery trigid 


and inſipid, and totally different from 


the Attic irony of Socrates, which the 
author preſumed to propoſe for his pat- 
tern. Spumoſius always diſdained to 
practiſe virtue on the mean and merce- 
nary motives of reward and puniſhment; 
and was convinced, that ſo excellent a 
creature as man might be kept in order 
by the ſilken cords of delicacy and de- 
corum. He, therefore, frequently {neer- 
ed at the prieſtly notions of heaven and 
hell, as fit only to be entertained by 
vulgar and ſordid minds. But being 
lately attacked by a ſevere diſtempti, 
he betrayed fears that were not compa- 


+ tible with the. boldneſs of his former 


profeſſions; and terrified at the approach 
of death, he had recourſe to various fe- 
medies, and is at laſt arrived here, 3 
full of doubt as of diſeaſe, but feeling 
more acute pains in his mind than can 


poſſibly be inflicted on his body. 


Mr. Gull was lately a ſoap-boiler at 
Cheſter; but having accumulated a vaſt 
fortune by trade, he is now reſolved to 
be polite, and enjoy his money with tals: 
He has brought his numerous family ol 


aukware girls hither, only becauſe he 


has heard that people of Faſhion 4 
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think the Adventurer tolerable; but he 
generally exclaims—* How grave and 
« ſententious !, Good Heavens! what, 


this time of the year generally take a 
trip to Bath; and tor the ame reaton he 
ends in the ſpring to make a journey 
to Paris, and will, I dare tay, commence 
virtuoſo on his return, and be a proteſſed 


judge of dreſs, pictures, and furniture. 


I muſt not forget to inform you that 


we have the company of Captain Gai- | 


riſh, a wit and a critic, who pretends he 
js perfectly acquainted with the beſt 
writers of the age, and whole opinion 
on every new work is deemed decifive 
in the Pump-room. The prefaces of 
Dryden, and the French critics, are the 
ſources trom which his immenſe litera- 
ture is derived. Dacier's Plutarch has 
enabled him to talk familiarlyof the moſt 
celebrated Greeks and Romans, and 
Bayle's Dictionary finiſhed him for a 
ſcholar. Sometimes he vouchſafes to 


© more Greek ! This circumſtance will 


ruin the credit of the paper. They 


© will not take my advice, for you muſt 


© know L am intimate with all the au- 


© thors of it; they are ten in number; 
© and ſome of them But as I have 


© been entruſted with their ſecrets, 1 


© muſt diſcloſe no more. To tell you 
© the truth, I have given them a few- 
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« eflays myſelf, which I have written 
for my amuſement upon guard.” 

If theſe portraits, which are faithful. 
ly copied trom the life, ſhonld amuſe 


you, I may perhaps take an opportuni- 


ty of adding to the collection. 
I am, Mr. Adventurer, yours, 
| | |  PHILOMEDES, 


N* xxx. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1754 


ul Nox EST HODIE, CRAS MINUS APTUS ERIT, 


THE MAN WILL SURELY FAIL WHO DARES DELAY, 


AND LOSE TO-MORROW THAT 
* 


1. was ſaid by Raleigh, when ſome 
of his friends lamented his confine- 
ment under a fentence of death, which 
he knew not how ſoon he might ſutfer, 
that the world itſelf was only a larger 
priſon, ont of which ſome were every 
day ſelected for execution. That 
there is a time when every man ĩs ſtruck 
with the ſenſe of this awful truth, I do 
not doubt; and, perhaps, a haſty ſpecu- 
latiſt would conchile, that it's influence 
would be ſtronger in proportion as it 
more frequently occurred ; but upon 
everymind that is become familiar with 
calamity, calamity loſes it's force; and 
miſery grows leſs only by it's continu- 
ance, becauſe thoſe x A long ſuf- 
tered, loſe their ſenſibility. 

If he who lies down at night in the 
vigour and health of five-and-twenty, 
ſhould riſe in the morning with the in- 
firmities of four-ſcore, it is not inipro- 
bable that he would ſink under a ſenſe 
of his condition ; regret of enjoyments 
which could never return, would pre- 
clude all that remained, and the laſt 
mourntul effects of decay would be ha- 
ſtened and aggravated by anticipation. 
But thoſe who have been enfecbled by 


legrees, who have been ſhaken ten years 


Mar. 


HAS Los T TO-DAY, 
by the palſey, or crippled by the gout, 
frequently totter about upon their 
crutches with an air of waggiſh jocula- 
rity, are always ready to entertain their 
companywith a jeſt,mget their acquaint- 
ance with a toothleſs grin, and are the 
firſt to toaſt a young beauty when they 
can ſcarce hft the glaſs to their lips. 
Even criminals, who knew that in the 
morning they were to die, have often 
ſlept in the night ; though very few of 
thoſe who have been committed for a 
capital offence, which they knew would 
be eaſily proved, have ſlept the firit gight 
after they were confined. Danger fo 
ſudden and fo imminent alarms, con- 


founds and terrifies ; but after a time 
ſtupor ſupplies the want of fortitude; and 


as the evil approaches, it is in effect leſs 
terrible, except in the moment when ĩt 
arrives; and then, indeed, it is common 
tolament that inſenſibility, which before 
perhaps was voluntarily increaſed by 
drunkenneſs or diſſipation; by ſolitary 
intemperance, or tumultuous company. 
There. is ſome reaſon to believe, that 

© this power of the world to come. as 
it is expreſſed in the ſublimity of Eaſtern 
metaphor, is generally felt at the ſame 
age, The dread of death has 8 
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been found to intrude upon the cheerful- 
neſs, ſimplicity, and innocence of child- 
ren; they gaze at a funeral proceſſion 
with as much vacant curioſity as at any 


other ſhew, and ſee the world change be- 
fore them without the leaſt ſenſe of their 


own ſhare in the viciſſitude. In youth, 
when all the appetites are ſtrong, and 
every gratification is hetohtened by no- 
velty, the mind reſiſts mournful impreſ- 
ſions with a kind of elaſtic power, by 
which the ſignature that is forced upon 
it is immediately effaced: when this tu- 
mult firſt ſubſides, while the attachment 
to life is yet ſtrong, and the mind be- 
gins to look forward, and concert mea- 
tures by which thoſe enjoyments may 
be ſecured which it is ſolicitous to keep, 
or others obtained to atone for the diſ- 
appointments that are paſt, then death 
ſtarts up like a ſpectre in all his terrors, 
the blood is chilled at his appearance, 
he is perceived to approach with a con- 
_ Rant and irrefiſtible pace, retreat is im- 
poſſible, and reſiſtance is vain. 
The terror and anguiſh which this 
image wn ans whenever it firſt ruſhes 
upon the mind, are always complicated 
with a ſenſe of guilt and remorſe; and 
generally produce ſome haſty and zeal- 
ous purpoles of more uniform virtue and 
ardent devotion, of ſomething that may 
ſecure us not only from the worm that 
never dies and the fire that is not quench- 
ed, but from total mortality, and admit 
hope to the regions beyond the grave. 
This purpole is ſeldom wholly relin- 
quiſhed, though it is not always execut- 
ed with vigour and perſeverance; the re- 
flection which produced it often recurs, 
but it till recurs with leſs force; de- 
fire of immediate pleaſure becomes pre- 
dominant; appetite is no longer re- 
Krained; and either all attempts to ſe- 
cure future happineſs are deferred © to a 
s more convenient ſeaſon, or ſome ex- 
pedients are ſought to render ſenſuality 
and virtue compatible, and to obtain 
every object of hope without leſſening 
the treaſures of e Thus vice 
naturally becomes the diſciple of infi- 
delity; and the wretch who Jaivs not aſ- 
ſpire to the heroic virtue of a Chriſtian, 
Iiſtens with eagerneſs to every objection 
gainſt the authorityof that law bywhich 
e is condemned, and labours in vain to 
ſtabliſh another that will acquit him: 
he forms many arguments to juſtify na- 
" tural deſires; he learns at length to im- 
; poſe upon himſelf; and aſſents to princi- 
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ples which yet in his keart he does not 
clieve; he thinks himſelf convinced, 

that virtue muſt be happineſs, and then 

dreams that happineſs is virtue. 

Theſe frauds, though they would have 
been impoſſible in the hour of conviction 
and terror, are yet practiſed with great 
eaſe when it is paſt, and contribute very 
much to prevent it's return. It is, in. 
deed, ſcarce poſhble, that it ſhould re- 
turn with the ſame force, becauſe the 
power of novelty is neceſſarily exhauſt. 
ed in the firſt onſet. Some incidents, 
however, there are, which renew the 
terror; and they ſeldom fail to renew the 
purpoſe: upon the death of a friend, a 
parent, or a wife, the comforts and the 
confidence of ſophiſtry are at an end; the 
moment that ſuſpends the influence of 
temptation,. reſtores the power of con- 
ſcience, and at once rectifies the under. 
ſtandigg. He who has been labouring 
to explyin away thoſe duties which he 

had not fortitude to practiſe, then ſees 
the vanſty of the attempt; he regrets the 
time that is paſt, and reſolves to improve 
that which remains : but if the fr pur- 
poſe of reformation has been ineffectual, 
the ſecond is ſeldom executed; as the 
ſenſe of danger by which it is produced 
is not ſo ſtrong, the motive is leſs ; and 
as the power of appetite is increaſed by 
habitual gratification, the oppoſition is 
more: the new conviction wears off; the 
duties are again neglected as unneceſſa - 
wich are . to be unpleaſant; 
the lethargy of the ſoul returns, and as 
the danger increaſes ſhe becomes leſs 

. ſuſceptible of fear. | 

Thus the dreadful condition of him, 

© who looks back after having pnt his 
hand to the plough, may be reſolved 

into natural cauſes; and it may be af- 

firmed, upon mere philoſophical princi- 

ples, that there is a call which is repeat - 

ed no more, and an apoſtacy from whick 
it is extremely difficult to return. 

Let thoſe who til} delay that which 
yet they believe to be of eternal moment, 
remember, that their motives to effect it 
will till grow weaker, and the difficulty 
of the work perpetually increaſe; to neg- 
le& it now, therefore, is a pledge that it 
will be negleRed for ever: and if they 
are rouſed by this thought, let them in- 
ſtantly improve it's influence ; for even 
this thought, when it returns, will return 
with leſs power, and though it ſhould 
rouſe them now, will perhaps rouſe them 
no more, But let them not confide in 


ſuck 


ſuch virtue as can be practiſed without a 


ſtruggle, and which interdicts the gra- 


tification of no paſſion but malice ; nor 
adopts principles which could never be 
delieved at the only time when the 
could be uſeful ; like arguments whic 
men ſometimes form when they ſlumber, 
and the moment they awake —— to 


de abſurd. | 
Let thoſe who in the anguiſh of an 


awakened mind have regretted the paſt, 
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and reſolved to redeem it in the future, 


perſiſt invariably to do whatever t 
then withed to have done. Let 5 84 | 


eſtabliſhed as a Tonſtant rule of action, 
and oppoſed toall the cavils of ſophiſtry 
and ſenſe; for this with will inevitably 
return when it muſt for ever be ineffec< 
tual, at that awful moment when © the 
© ſhadow of death ſhall be ftretched 
© over them, and. that night commence 
in which no man can work. 
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ERGO ALIQUID NOSTRIS DE MoRIBUG © | Joy. 


| AND MINGLE 80METHING OF OUR TIMES TO PLEASE. 


ONTENELLE, in his panegy- 

ric on Sir Iſaac Newton, cloſes a long 
enumeration of that great philoſopher's 
virtues and attainments, with an obſer- 
ration, that he was not diſtinguiſhed 
from other men by any ſingularity ei- 
ther natural or affected. 

It is an eminent inſtance of Newton's 
ſuperiority to the reft of mankind, that 
he was able to ſeparate knowledge from 
thoſe weakneſſes by which Alas Io is 
generally diſgraced; that he was able to 
excel in ſcience and wiſdom, without 


purchaſing them by the m_ of little 


| things; and that he ſtood alone, merely 


becauſe he had left the reſt of mankind 
behind him, not becauſe he deviated 
from the beaten track. | | 

Whoever, after the example of Plu- 
tarch, ſhould compare the lives of il- 
luſtrious men, might ſet this part of 


| Newton's character to view wit great 
advantage, by oppoſing it to that of Ba- 


eon, perhaps the only man of later ages 
who has any — to diſpute mth 
him the palm of genius or ſcience. 
Bacon, after he had added to a long 
and careful contemplation of almoſt eve- 
ry other object of knowledge a curious 
inſpection into common life, and, after 
having ſurveyed nature as a philoſopher, 
had examined men's buſineſs and bo- 
ſoms as a ſtateſman; yet failed ſo much 
in the conduct of domeſtic affairs, that, 
in the moſt lucrative poſt to which a 
great and wealthy kingdom could ad- 


rance him, he felt all the miſeries of 
dittreſs ful povert „ and committed all 


the erime; to which poverty incites. 
* \ 5 # : 2 


Daynen Jux. 


Such were at once his negligence and 


rapacity, that, as it is ſaid, he would 
gain by unworthy practiſes that money, 
which, when ſo acquired, his ſervants 
might ſteal from one end of the table, 


while he ſat ſtudious and abſtracted at 


the other. 

As ſcarcely 1 has reached the 
excellence, very few have ſunk to the 
weakneſs of Bacon; but almoſt all the 
ſtudious tribe, as they obtain any par- 
ticipation of his knowledge, foel like- 
with ſome contagion of his defects; and 
obſtruct the veneration which learning 
would procure, by follies greater or leis 
to which only learning could betray 
them. | 

It has been formerly remarked by 


The Guardian, that the world puniſhes _ 


with too great ſeverity the errors of thoſe 
who imagine that the ignorance of little 
things may be compenſated bythe know 
ledge of great; for ſo it is, that as more 
can detect petty failings than can diſtin- 


guiſh or eſteem great qualiftcations, and 
as mankind is in general more eaſilx 
diſpoſed to cenſure than to admiration, 


contempt is often incurred by ſlight. 


miſtakes, which real virtue or uſetul- 


neſs cannot counterbalance. 


Vet ſuch miſtakes and inadvertencies,. 
it is not eaſy far a man deeply immer ſed 


in ſtudy to avoid; no man can become 


qualified for the common intercourſes. 


of life by private meditation; the man- 
ners of the world are not a regular ſy- 


ſtem, planned by philoſophers upon ſet=. 


tled principles, m whichevery cauſe bas 
a congruous effect; and one part has - 
9 1 
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juſt reference to another. Of the fa- 
ſhions prevalent in every country, a few 
have ariſen, perhaps, from particular 
temperatures of the climate; a few more 
fromthe conſtitution of the government; 
but the greater part have grown up by 


chance, been ftarted by caprice, been 


_ contrived by affectation, or borrowed 


without any juſt motives of choice from 
other countries. 1 

Of all theſe, the ſavage that hunts his 
prey upon the mountains, and the ſage 
that ſpeculates in his cloſet, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily live in equal ignorance; yet by 
the obſervation of theſe trifles it is, that 
the ranks of mankind are kept in order. 
that the addreſs of one to another is re- 
gulated, and the general buſineſs of the 
world carried on with facility and me- 
thod. | 8 85 
Theſe things, therefore, though ſmall 
in themſelves, become great by their 


frequency; and he very much miſtakes 


his own intereſt, who, to the unavoid- 


able unſkilfulneſs of abſtraction and re- 
tirement, adds a voluntary negle& of 
common forms, and increaſes the diſad- 


vantages of a ſtudious courſe of life by 


an arrogant contempt of thoſe practices, 
| pleaſing. In whatever reſpect a man 


by which others endeavour to gain fa- 
vour and multiply friendſhips. | 

A real and interior diſdain of faſhion 
and ceremony is, indeed, not very often 
to be found: much the greater part of 
thoſe who pretend to laugh at „ 
and formality, ſecietly with to have poſ- 
ſeſſed thoſe qualifications which they 
pretend to deſpiſe; and becauſe they find 


it difficult to waſh away the tincture 


which they have ſo deeply imbibed, en- 
deavour to harden themſelves in a ſullen 
approbation of their own colour. Neu- 
trality is a ſtate into Which the buſy 
paſſions of man cannot eafily ſubſide ; 
and he who is in danger of the pangs of 


envy, is generally forced to recreate his 


imagination with an effort of comfert. 


Some, however, may be found, who, 


ſapported by the conſciouſneſs of great 
abilities, and clevated by a long courſe 


of reputation and applauſe, voluntarily 


conſign themſelves to lngularity, affect 
to croſs the-roads of lite becauſe they 


know that they ſhall not be joſtled, and 
Indulge a boundleſs gratification of will 


becauſe they perceive that they ſhall be 
quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are 
generally known by the name of Hu- 
mouriſts, an appellation by which he 


that has obtained it, and can be con- 


tented to keep it, is ſet free at once from 


the ſhackles of faſhion; and can go in 
or out, fit or ſtand, be talkative or fl. 
lent, gloomy or merry, advance abſur- 
dities or oppoſe demonſtration, without 
any other reprehenſion from mankind, 
than that it is his way, that he is an 
odd fellow, and muſt be let alone. 
This ſeems to many an eaſy paſſport 
through the various factions of man- 
kind; and thoſe on whom it is beſtowed 
appear too frequently to conſider the 
patience with which their caprices are 
ſuffered as an undoubted evidence of 


their own importance, of a genius to 
which ſubmiſſion is univerſally paid, 


and whole irregularities are only conſi- 


dered as conſequences of it's vigour, 


Theſe peculiarities, however, are always 
found to ſpot a character, though they 
may not totally obſcure it; and he who 
expects from mankind, that they ſhould 
give up eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in compli- 
ance with his ſingle will, and exacts 
that deference which he does not pay, 
may be endured, but can never be ap- 
proved. 


Singularity is, I think, in it's own 


nature univerſally and invariably dif- 


differs from others, he mut be conſi- 
dered by them as either worſe or better: 
by being better, it is well known that a 
man gains admiration oftener than love, 
ſince all approbation of his practice muſt 
neceſſarily condemn him that gives it; 
and though a man often pleaſes by in- 
feriority, there are few who deſire to 
give ſuch pleaſure. Vet the truth is, 
that ſingularity is almoſt always re- 
garded as a brand of ſlight reproach; 
and where it is afſociated with acknow- 
ledged merit, ſerves as an abatement or 
an allay of excellence, by which weak 
eyes are reconciled to it's luſtre, and by 
which, though kindneſs is not gained, 
at leaſt envy is averted. 

But let no man be in haſte to con- 
clude his own merit ſo great or conſpi- 
cuous, as to require or jultify ſingula- 
rity :. it is as hazardous for a moderate 
underſtanding to uſurp the prerogatives 
of genius, as for a common form to 
play over the airs of unconteſted beauty. 

he pride of men will not patiently en- 
dure to ſee one, whoſe underitanding or 
attainments are but level with their own, 
break the rules by which they have con- 
ſented to be bound, or forſa ke the di- 
rection which they ſubmiſſivgly _ 
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All violation of eſtabliſned practice im- 
lies in it's own nature a rejection of 
the common opinion, a defiance of com- 
mon cenſure, and an appeal from ge- 
neral laws to private judgment: he, 
therefore, who differs from others with- 
out apparent advantage, ought not to 
de angry if his arrogance is publiſned 
with ridicule ; if thoſe, whoſe example 
he ſuperciliouſly overlooks, point him 
out to deriſion, and hoot him back again 
into the common road. | 
Thepride of ſingularity is often ex- 
erted in little things, where right and 
wrong are indeterminable, and where, 
therefore, vanity is without excuſe. But 
there are occaſions on which it is noble 
to dare to ſtand alone. To be pious 
among infidels, to be diſintereſted in a 
time of general venality, to lead a life of 
virtue and reaſon in the midſt of ſen- 
ſualiſts, is a proof of a mind intent on 
nobler things than the praiſe or blame 
of men, of a ſoul fixed in the contem- 
plation of the higheſt good, and ſuperior 
to the tyranny ot cuſtom and example. 
In moral and religious queſtions only, 
a wiſe man will hold no conſultations 
with faſhion, becauſe theſe duties are 
conſtant and immutable, and depend 
not on the notions of men, but the com- 
mands'of Heaven: yet even of theſe, 
the external mode is to be in ſome mea- 


ſure regulated by the prevailing taſte of 
the age in which we live; for he is cer- 
tainly no friend to virtue, who neglects 
to give it any lawful attraction, or ſuf- 
fers it to deceive the eye or alienate the 
affections for want of innocent compli- 
ance with faſhionable decorations. _ 
It is yet remembered of the learned 


and pious Nelſon, that he was remark - 


ably elegant in his manners, and ſplen- 
did'in his dreſs. He knew, that the 


eminence of his character drew many 


eyes upon him; and he was careful not 


to drive the young or the gay away from 
religion, by reprelenting it as an enem 
to any diſtinction or enjoyment in hic 
human nature may innocently delight. 
In this cenſure of ſingularity, I have, 
therefore, no intention to ſubje& reaſon 
or conſcience to cuſtom or example. 
To comply with the notions and prac- 


tices of mankind is in ſome _—_ the 


duty of a ſocial being; becauſe by com- 
pliance only he can pleaſe, and by pleaſ- 
ing only he can become uſeful: but as 
the end is not to be loſt for the ſake of 
the means, we are not to give up virtue 
to complaiſance; for the end of com- 


plaiſance is only to gain the kindneſs of 


our fellow-beings, whoſe kindneſs is 
deſirable only as inſtrumental to happi- 
neſs, and happineſs muſt be always loſt 
by OR trom virtue. 
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—FI1UR PER orACA LocCoRUM.. 


ARAZAN, the merchant of 

Bagdat, was eminent throughout 
althe Euſt for his avarice and his wealth: 
lis origin was obſcure, as that of the 
(park which by the colliſion of ſteel and 
adamant is ſtruck out of darkneſs ; and 
the patient labour of perſevering dili- 
gence alone had made him rich. It was 
remembered, that when he was indigent 
he was thought to be generous ; and he 
was ſtill acknowledged to be 1 


jſt. But whether in his dealings wi 

men he diſcovered a perfidywhich tempt- 
ed him to put his truſt in gold, or wk - 
ther in proportion as he accumulated 
wealth he diſcovered his own importance 
0 increaſe, Carazan prized it more as 


he uſed it leſs ; he gradually loſt the in- 


ViReo, 
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—DRIV'N THRO' THE PALPABLE OBSCURE. 


clination to do good, as heacquired the 
power; and as the hand of time ſcat- 
tered ſnow upon his head, the freezing 
influence extended to his boſom. | 
But though the door of Carazan was 
never, opened by hoſpitality, nor his 
hand by compathon, yet fear led him 
conſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated 
hours of prayer; he performed all the 
rites of devotion with the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous punctuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the Temple of the Prophet. 


That devotion which ariſes from the 


Love of Gop, and neceſſarily includes 
the Love of Man, as it connects grati- 
tude with beneficence, and exalts that 
which was moral to divine, confers new 


dignity upon goodneſs, and is the ob- 
Daſs: 8 | ject 
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ject not only of affection hut reverence. 
On the contrary, the devotion of the 
ſelſiſh, whether it be thought to avert 
the puniſhment which every one withes 
to be inflicted, or to inſure it by the 
complication of hypocriſy with guilt, 
never tails to excite indignation and ab- 
horrence. Carazan, therefore, when 
he had locked his door, and turning 
round with a look of circumſpective ſu- 
{picion, - proceeded to the moſque, was 
followed by every eye with filent ma- 
lignity ; the poor ſuſpended their ſuppli- 
cation when he paſſed by; and though 
- he was known by every man, no. man 
faluted him. e | | 
Such had long been the life of Ca- 
razan, and ſuch was the character which 
he had acquired, when notice was given 
by proclamation, that he was removed 
to a magnificent building in the center 
of the city, that his table ſhould be 
Tpread for the public, and that the ſtrang- 
er ſhould be welcome to his bed : the 


multitude ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to 


his door, where they beheld him diſtri- 
buting bread to the hungry and apparel 
to the naked, his eye ſoftened with com- 
2 and his cheek glowing with de- 
light. Every one gazed with aſtoniſli- 
ment at the prodigy; and the murmur 
of innumerable voices increaſing like 
the ſound of approaching thunder, Ca- 
razan beckoned with wy ar ; attention 
ſuſpended the tumult in a moment, and 
he thus gratified the curioſity which had 
procured him audience. Re 


K bas Him who touches the mountains 
5 and they ſmoke. 


and The Moſt Merciful, be everlaſting 


honour! He has ordained fleep to be 


the miniſter of inſtruction, and his vi- 
ons have reproved me in the night. As 
T was ſitting alone in my haram, with 
my lamp burning before me, comput- 
ing the product of my merchandize, and 
exulting in the increaſe of my wealth, I 
fell into a deep ſleep, and the hand of 
Him who dwells in the third heaven 
was upon me. I beheld the Angel of 
death coming forward like a whirlwind, 
and he ſmote me before I could depre- 
cate the blow. At the ſame moment I 
ſelt myſelf lifted from the ground, and 
tranſported with aſtoniſhing py 
through the regions of the air. The eart 
was contracted to an atom beneath; and 
the ſtars glowed round me with a luſtre 
that obſcured the ſun. The gate of 


The Almighty 
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the verge of nature, I 


Paradiſe was now in ſight; and I was 
intercepted bya ſudden brightnets which 
no human eye could behold: the irre- 
vocable ſentence was now to be pro. 
nounced ; myday of probation was patt; 
and from the evil of my life nothing 
could be taken away, nor could any 


thing be added to the good. When 1 


reflected that my lot tor eternity was 
caſt, which not all the powers of nature 
could reverſe, my confidence totally for- 


ſook me; and while I ſtood trembling 


and filent, covered with confuſion and 
chilled with horror, I was thus addrefl. 
ed by the radiance that flamed before 
me, | | 
< Carazan, thy worſhip has not been 
accepted, becauſe it was not prompted 
by Loye of God: neither can thy 
righteouſneſs be rewarded, becaulc it 
was not produced by Love of Man; 
for thy own ſake only haſt thou ren- 
dered to every man his due; and thou 
haſt approached the ALMIGHTY only 
for thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked up 
with gratitude, nor round thee with 
kindneſs. Around thee, thou haſt 
indeed beheld vice and folly; but if 
vice and folly could juſtify thy parſi- 
mony, would they not condemn the 
bounty of Heaven? If not upon the 
fooliſh and the vicious, where {hall 
the fun diffuſe his light, or the clouds 
diſtil their dew ? Where ſhall the lips 
of the ſpring breathe fragrance, or 
the hand of autumn diffuie plenty! 
Remember, Carazan, that thou haſt 
ſhut compaſſion from thine heart, and 
graſped thy treaſures with a hand of 
iron: thou haſt lived for thyſelf: and 
therefore, henceforth for ever, thou 
ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the light of 
heaven, and from the ſociety of all 
| beings ſhalt thou be driven; ſolitude 
* ſhall protract the lingering hours of 
c eternity, and darknels aggravate the 
© horrors of deſpair. At this moment 
I was driven by tome ſecret and irrefilt- 
ible power through the glowing ſyſtem 
of creation, and yt innumerable 
worlds in a moment. As I approached 
perceived the 
ſhadows of total and boundleſs vacuity 
deepen before me, a dreadful region ol 
eternal lence, flitude, and darknels ! 
Unutterable horror ſeized me at the pro- 
ſpe, and this exclamation burſt irom 
me with all the vehemence of deſire: 
© O! that I had been doomed for ever 
© to the common receptacle of impent- 
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« tence and guilt ! there ſociety would 


have alleviated the torment of deſpair, 
«© and the rage of fire could not have 
© excluded he comfort of light. Or 
«if I had been condemned to reſide in 
«© 2 comet, that would return but once 
in a thouſand years to the regions of 
« light and life; the hope of theſe pe- 
© riods, however diſtant, would cheer 
© me in the dread interval of cold and 
« darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would 
divide eternity into time. While 
this thought paſſed over my mind, I 
bſt fight of the remoteſt ſtar, and the 
laſt glimmering of light was quenched 
in utter darkneſs. The agonies of de- 
ſpair every moment increaſed, as every 
moment augmented my diſtance from 
the laſt habitable world. I reflected 
with intolerable anguiſh, that when ten 
thouſand thouſand years had carried me 
beyond the reach of all but that Pbwer 
who fills infinitude, I ſhould ſtill look 


forward into an immenſe abyſs of dark- 


neſs, through which I ſhould ſtill drive 
without ſuccour and without ſociety, 


farther and farther ſtill, for ever and 


for ever. I then ſtretched out my hand 
towards the regions of exiſtence, with 
an emotion that awaked me: Thus 
have I been taught to eſtimate ſociety, 


like every other bleſſing, by it's loſs. 


My heart is warmed to liberality ; and 
I am zealous to communicate the hap- 
pineſs which I feel, to thoſe from whom 
it is derived ; for the ſociety of one 
wretch, whom in the pride of proſperity 
I would have ſpurned from my door, 
would, in the dreadful ſolitude to which 
I was condemned, have been more highly 


prized than the gold of Afric, or the 


gems of Golconda. 


* 


At this reflection upon his dream, 
Carazan became ſuddenly ſilent, and 
looked upward in extaſy of gratitude 


and devotion. The multitude were 
ſtruck at once with the precept and ex- 
ample; and the Caliph to whom the 
event was related, that he might be li- 
beral beyond the power of gold, com- 
manded it to be recorded for the benefit 
of poſterity, 
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A NOSTR1 PROAVI PLAUTINOS ET NUMEROS ET 
 LAUDAVERES SALES 3 NIMIUM PATIENTER UTRUMQUE, 
NE DICAM STULTF, MIRATI; $1 Mobo EGO ET Vos 
$ETMUS INURBANUM LEPIDO SEPONERE DICT®Os Hon. 


IND YET OUR SIRES WITH JOY COULD PLAUTUS HEAR; 

A WERE HIS. JESTS, HIS NUMBERS CHARM'D THEIR EAR," 
LET ME NOT SAY TOO LAVISHLY THEY PRAIS'D 5 

nur SURE THEIR JUDGMENT WAS FULL CHEAPLY PLEAS'Dy 


ir You o 1 WITH TASTE ARE 


TO KNOW A CLOWNISH FROM A COURTLY JEST. | > 


HE fondneſs I have ſo frequently 
1 manifeſted for the ancients, has 
not ſo far blinded my judgment, as to 
render me unable to diſcern, or unwil- 
ling to acknowledge the ſuperiority of 
the moderns, in picces of Humour and 
Ridicule. I ſhall, therefore, confirm 
the general aſſertion of Addiſon, part of 
which hath already been examined. 
Comedy, Satire, and Burleſque, being 
tae three chief branches of ridicule, it is 
necellary for us to compare together the 
moſt admired performances of the an- 
cients and moderns in theſe tliree kinds 
of writing, to qualify us juſtly to cen- 
ure or commend, as the beauties or 
blemiſhes of each party may deſerve. 


HAPLY BLEST, - wr 


Fa ANCTS, 


As Ariſtophanes wrote to pleaſe the 
multitude, at a time when the licenti- 
ouſneſs of the Athenians was boundleſs, 
his pleaſantries are courſe and unpolite, 


his characters extravagantly forced, and 


diſtorted with unnatural deformity, like 


the monſtrous caricaturas of Callet. He 
is full of the groſſeſt obſcenity, inde- 
cency, and inurbanity; and as the po- 
pulace always delight to hear their ſu- 
periors abuſed and miſrepreſented, he 


ſcatters the rankeſt calumnies on the 


wiſeſt and worthieſt perionages of his 

country. His ſtyle is e Yar occa- 

ſioned by a frequent introduction of pa- 

rodies on Sophocles and Euripides. It 

is, however, 1 that he abounds 
| Ju 2 
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in 8 the ſtate of Athens 


at the time when he wrote; and, per- 
haps, he is more valuable, conſidered 


as à political ſatiriſt, than a writer of 
comedy. 1 


Plautus has adulterated a rich vein of 
genuine wit and humour, with a mix- 
ture of the baleſt buffoonry. No writer 
ſeems to have been born with a more for- 
cible or more fertile genius for comedy. 


He has drawn ſome characters with in- 


comparable ſpirit : we are indebted to 


him for the firſt good miſer, and for 


that worn-out character among the Ro- 
mans, a boaſtful Thraſo. But his love 
degenerates into lewdneſs ; and his jeſts 
are inſupportably low and illiberal, and 
fit only tor © the dregs of Romulus? to 
uſe and to hear ; he has furniſhed exam- 
ples of ever ſpecies of true and falſe wit, 
even down to a quibble and a pun, 
Plautus lived in an age when the Ro- 
mans were but juſt emerging into po- 
liteneſs; and I cannot forbear thinking, 
that if he had been reſerved for the age 
of Auguſtus, he would have produced 
more perfect plays than even the elegant 
diſciple of Menander. 

Delicacy, ſweetneſs, and correctneſs, 
are the characteriſtics of Terence. His 
polite images are all repreſented in the 
moſt clear and perſpicuous expreſſion ; 
but his characters are too general and 
uniform, nor are they marked with thoſe 
diſcriminating hon? e. that diſtin- 

iſh one man from another; there is a 
tedious and diſguſting ſameneſs of in- 
cidents in his plots, which, as hath been 
obſerved in a former paper, are too com- 
plicated and intricate. It may be add- 
ed, that he ſuperabounds in ſolilequies; 


and that nothing can be more inartifi- | 


cial or improper, than thę manner in 
which he hath introduced them. 

To theſe three celebated ancients I 
venture to oppoſe ſingly the matchleſs 
Moliere, as the moſt conſummate maſter 
of comedy that former or later ages have 
produced. He was not content with 
painting obvious and common charac- 
ters, but ſet himſelf cloſely to examine 
the numberleſs varieties. of human na- 
ture: he foon diſcovered: every diffe- 
rence, however minute; and by a pro- 
per management could make it ſtriking: 
his portraits, therefore, though they ap- 
pearto be new, are yet diſcovered to be 
yuit. The Tartuffe and the Miſan- 
trope are the moſt ſingular, and yet, 


perhaps, the moſt proper and perfect 


characters that comedy can repreſent ; 
and his Miſer excels that of any other 
nation. He ſeems to have hit upon the 
true nature of comedy; which is, to ex- 


| hibit one ſingular and unfamiliar cha. 


racter, by ſuch a ſerious of incidents as 
may belt contribute to ſhew it's fingu- 
larities. All the circumſtances in the 
Miſantrope tend to manifeſt the peeviſ} 
and captious diſguſt of the hero; all the 
circumſtances in the Tartuffe are cal- 
culated to ſhew the treachery of an ac- 
compliſhed hypoerite. I am ſorry that 


no Engliſh writer of comedy can be 


produced as a rival to Moliere: although 
it mult be confeſſed, that Falitaff and 
Moroſe are two admirable characters, 
excellently ſupported and diſplayed; for 
Shakeſpeare has contrived all the inci- 
dents to illuſtrate the gluttony, lewd- 
nels, cowardice, and boaſtfulneſs of the 
fat old knight: and Johnſon has with 
equal art diſplayed the oddity of 2 
whimſical humouriſt, who could en- 


dure no kind of noiſe. 


Will it be deemed a parodox to aſſert 
that Congreve's dramatic perſons have 
no ſtriking and natural characteriſtic? 
His Fondlewife and Foreſight are but 
faint portraits of common characters, 
and Ben is a forced and unnatural ca- 
ricatura. His plays appear not to be 
legitimate comedies, but ſtrings of re- 
partees and ſallies of wit, the moſt poig- 
nant and polite, indeed, but unnatural 
and ill placed. The trite and trivial 
character of a fop hath ſtrangely en- 

oſſed the Engliſh ſtage, and given an 
inſipid ſimilarityto e e comic pieces: 
originals can never be wanting in ſuch 
a kingdom as this, where each man fol- 
lows his natural inclinations and pro- 
penſities, if our writers would really 
contemplate nature, and endeayour to 
open thoſe mines of humour which have 
been fo long and ſo unaccountably neg- 
lefted. , | ; 
I we proceed to conſider the Satiriſts 
of antiquity, I ſhall not ſcruple to pre- 
fer Boileau and Pope to Horace and 
Juvenal; the arrows of whofe ridicule 
are more ſharp, in proportion as they 
are more poliſhed. hat reformers 
ſhould abound in obſcenities, as is the 
caſe of the two Roman poets, is ſurely 
an impropriety of the moſt extraordt- 
nary kind; the cour ly Horace allo 
ſometimes ſinks into mean and farci- 


cal abuſe, as in the firſt lines of the 


ſeventh ſatire of the firit book; but Bo 
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leau and Pope have given to their Satire 
the Ceſtus of Venus: their ridicule is 
concealed and oblique ; that of the Ro- 
mans direct and open. The tenth ſa- 
tire of Boileau on women is more bitter, 
and more decent and elegant, than the 
fixth of Juvenal on the ſame ſubject; 
and Pope's epiſtle to Mrs. Blount far 
excels them both, in the artfulneſs and 
delicacy with which it touches female 
foibles. I may add, that the imitations 
of Horace by Pope, and of Juvenal by 
Johnſon, are oe erable to their originals 
in the appoſiteneſs of their examples, 
and in the poignancy of their ridicule. 
Above all, the Lutrin, the Rape of the 
Lock, the Diſpenſary, 2nd the Dunciad, 
cannot be paralleled by any works that 
the wittiel of the ancients can boaſt of: 
for by aſſuming the form of the epopea, 
they RD acquired a dignity and grace- 
fulneſs, which all ſatires delivered mere- 
ly in the poet's own perſon muſt want, 
and with which the ſatiriſts of antiquity 
were wholly unacquainted; for the Ba- 
trachomuomachia of Homer cannot be 
conſidered as the mode! of theſe admira- 
ble pieces, 

Lucian is the greateſt maſter of Bur- 
leſque among the ancients : but the tra- 
vels of Gulliver, though indeed evident- 
ly copied from his True Hiſtory, do as 
evidently excel it. Lucian ſets out with 
informing his readers, that he is in jeſt, 
and intends to ridicule ſome of the in- 
credible ſtories in Cteſias and Herodo- 
tus: this introduction ſurely enfeebles 
his ſatire, and defeats his purpoſe. The 
true hiſtory conſiſts only of the moſt 
wild, monſtrous, and miraculous perſons 
and accidents : Gulliver has a concealed 
meaning, and his dwarfs and giants con- 
vey tacitly ſome moral and political in- 
ſtruction. The Charon, or the Proſpect 
(inrwrore;) one of the dialogues 
of Lucian, has likewiſe given occaſion 
to that agreeable French ſatire, entitled, 
Le Diable Boiteaux, or « The Lame 
* Devil;” which has highly improved on 


it original by a greater variety of cha- 


raters and deſcriptions, lively remarks, 
and intereſting adventures. So if a pa- 
rallel be drawn between Lucian and 
Cervantes, the ancient will ſtill appear 


todifadvantage: the burleſque of Lu- 


cian principally conſiſts in making his 
gods and philoſophers e. and act like 
the meaneſt of the people; that of Cer- 
vantes ariſes from the ſolemn and im- 
portant air with which the moſt idle and 
ridiculous actions are related; and is, 
therefore, much more ſtriking and for- 


cible. Ina word, Don Quixote, and 


it's copy Hudibras, the Splendid Shil- 
ling, the Adventures of Gil Blas, the 
Tale of a Tub, and the Rehearſal, are 
pieces of humour which antiquity can- 
not equal, much leſs excel. 8 
Theophraſtus mult yield to La Bruyere 
for his intimate knowledge of human 
nature; and the Athenians never pro- 


duced a writer whoſe humour was ſo. 


exquilite as that of Addiſon, or ho de- 
lineated and ſupported a character with 
ſo much nature and true pleafantry as 


that of Sir Roger de Coverly. It ought, 


indeed, to be remembered, that every 
ſpecies of wit written in diſtant times 


and in dead languages, appears with. 


many diſadvantages to preſent readers, 
from their ignorance of the manners and 
cuſtoms alluded to and expoſed; but the 


groſſneſs, the rudeneſs, and indelicacy 


of the ancients will, notwithſtanding, 
ſufficiently appear, even from the ſenti- 
ments of ſuch critics as Cicero and 
8 who mention corporal de: 
fects and deformities as proper objects 
of raillery. . Hh 
If it be now aſked, to what can we 
aſcribe this ſuperiority of the moderns 
in all the ſpecies of Ridicule ? I anſwer, 
to the improved ſtate of converſation. 
The great geniuſes of Greeceand Rome 
were tormed during the times of a re- 
publican government: and though it be 
certain, as Longinus aſſerts, that demo- 
cracies arethe nurſeries of true ſublimi- 
ty, yet monarchies and courts are more 
productive of politeneſs, The arts of 


civility, and the decencies of converſa- 


tion, as they unite men more cloſely, 
and bring them more frequently toge- 
ther, multiply opportunities, of ob- 
ſerving thoſe incongruities and abſur- 
dities of behaviour, on which Ridicule 
is founded. The ancients had more 
Liberty and Seriouſneſs ; the mederns 
have more Luxury and Laughter. 
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RARELY THEY RISE BY VIRTUE'S AID, WHO LIE 


 PLUNG'D IN THE DEPTH OF UELPLESS- POVERTY. 


10 TEE ADVENTURER, : 


AS I was. informed by your book- 
ſeller, upon whom I called a few 
days ago to make a ſmall purchaſe for 


my daughter, that your whole work 


would be compriſed in one hundred and 
forty papers, I can no longer delay to 
ſend you the account of her life, which 
I gave you ſome reaſon to expect when 


I related my own *. This account ſhe 


gave in that dreadful night, the re- 
membrunce 'of which ſtill freezes me 
with horror; the night in which I had 
hired her as proſtitute, and could not 
have been deterred from inceſt, but by 
an event ſo extraordinary that it was al- 
moſt miraculous. I have, indeed, fre- 
quently attempted to relate a ſtory which 
I can never . but I was always 
diſſatisfied with my own expreſſions; 
nor could I ever produce in writing a 
narrative which appeared equal to the 
effect that it wrought upon my mind 
when I heard it. I have, therefore, pre- 
vailed upon the dear injured girl to re- 


lte it in her own words, which 1 ſhall 


faithfully tranſcribe. 


THE firſt ſituation that J remember 
= was in acellar; where, I ſuppoſe, I 


had been placed bythe pariſh officerswith 


a woman who kept a little dairy. My 
nurſe was obliged to be often abroad, 
and I was then left to the care of a girl, 


ho vas juſt old enough to lug me about 
in her arms, and who, like other pretty 


creatures in office, knew not how to 
ſhew. her authority but by the abuſe of 
it. Such was my dread of her power 
and refentment, that I ſuffered almoſt 
Whatever ſhe inflicted, without com- 
plaint; and when I was ſcarcely four 


years old, had learnt ſo far to ſurmount 
the ſenſe of pain, and ſuppreſs my paſ- 


fions, that I have been pinched black 
and blue without wincing,and patiently 


_ ſuffer her to impute to me many tri- 


Dryyer. 


vial miſchiefs which her own perverſe. 
neſs or careleſſneſs had produced. 
This ſituation, however, was notwith. 
out it's advantages; for inſtead of a hard 
cruſt and ſmall beer, which would pro- 
bably have been the principal part of 
my ſubſiſtence if I had been place with 
a perſon of the ſame rank, but of a dif. 
ferent employment, I had always plenty 
of milk; which, though it had been 
ſkimmed for cream, was not ſour, and 
which indeed was wholfome food; upon 
which I throve very faft, and was taken 
notice of by every body, for the freſh- 
neſs of my looks, and the clearneſs of 
my kin. | | 
Almoſt as ſoon as I could ſpeak plain, 
I was ſent to the pariſh-ſchool to learn 
to read; and thought myſelf as fine in 
my blue gown and badge, as a court 
beauty in a birth-night tuit. The mil- 
treſs of the ſchool was the widow oi a 
clergyman, whom I have often heard 
her mention with tears, though he had 
been long dead when I firſt came under 
her tuition, and left her in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as made her ſolicit an employ- 
ment, of which before ſhe would have 
dreaded the labour, and ſcorned the 
meanneſs. She had been very genteclly 


educated, and had acquired a general 


knowledge of literature after her mar- 
riage ; the communication of which en- 
livened their hours of retirement, and 
afforded ſuch a ſubject of converſation, 
as added to every other enjoyment the 
pleaſures of beneficence and gratitude. 

There was ſcmething in her minner, 
which won my affection and commiaded 
my reverence. I found her a perion 
very different from my nurſe ; and! 
watched her looks with ſuch ardour and 
attention, that T was ſometimes abie, 
young as I was, to anticipate her com. 


mands. It was natural that ſhe ſhould 


love the virtue which ſhe had produced, 
nor was it incongruous that the ſhould 
reward it. I perceived with incxpreli- 


ble delight, that ſhe treated me with pe- 
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culiar tenderneſs; andawhen I was about 


eight years old, ſhe offered to take my 
education wholly upon herſelf, without 
putting the pariſh to any farther charge 


tor my maintenance. Her offer was rea- 


dily accepted, my nurle was diſcharged, 
and I was taken home to my miſtreſs, 
who called me her little maid, a name 
which I was ambitious to deſerve, be- 
cauſe the did not, like a tyrant, exact 
my obedience as a ſlave, but like a pa- 


rent invited me to the duty of a child. 


As our family conſiſted only of my miſ- 
treſs and myſelf, except jometimes a 
chair-woman, we were always alone in 
the intervals of buſineſs ; and the good 
matron amuled, herſelt by inſtructing 
me, not only in reading, writing, and 
the firſt rules of arithmetic, but in va- 
rious kinds of needlework;and,what was 
vetof more moment, in the principles of 
virtue and religion, which in her lite 
appeared to be ſo amiable, that I want- 
ed neither example nor motive. She 
gave me allo ſome general notions of the 
decorum practiſed among perſons of a 
higher claſs; and I was thus acquainted, 
while I was yet a child, and in an ob- 
{cure ſtation, with tome rudiments of 
good breeding. 

Before I was fifteen, I began to aſſiſt 


my benefactreſs in her employment, and 


by ſome plain-work which the had pro- 
cured me, I furniſhed myſelf with de- 
cent cloaths. By an inſenfible and ſpon- 
taneous imitation of her manner, I had 
acquired ſuch a carriage, as gained me 
more reſpect in a yard-wide ſtuff, than 
is often paid by ſtrangers to an upper- 
ſervant in a rich ſilk. » 

Such was now the ſimplicity and in- 
nocence of my life, that I bad ſcarce a 
wiſh unſatisfied ; and I often reflected 
upon my own happineſs with a ſenſe of 
gratitude that increaſed it. But, alas! 
this felicity was ſcarce ſooner enjoyed 
than loſt : the good matron, who was 
in the moſt endearing ſenſe my parent 
and my friend, was ſeized with a fever, 
which in a few days put an end to her 
lite, and left me alone in the world with- 
out allianceor protection, overwhelmed 
with grief, and diſtracted with anxiety. 
The world, indeed, was before me; but 
I trembled to enter it alone. I knew 
no art by which I could fubſiſt myſelf; 
and I was unwilling to be condemned 
to a ſtate of ſervitude, in which no 
fuch art could be learned. I therefore 
plied again to the officers of the pa- 


riſh, who, as a teſtimony of reſpect to 


2 patroneſs, condeſcended ſtill to con- 
ſider me as their charge, and with the 
uſual ſum bound me apprentice to a 


mantua-maker;whoſe buſinaſs, of which 


indeed ſne had but little, was among 
perſons that where ſomething below the 
middle claſs, and who, as I verily be- 


lieve, had applied to the church-ward- 


ens for an apprentice, only that the 
might ſilence a number of petty duns, 
and obtain new credit with the money 
that is given as a conſideration for ne- 
ceſſary cloaths. ; | 
The dwelling of my new miſtreſs was 
two back rooms in a dirty ſtreet near 
the Seven Dials. She received me, how- 


ever, with great appearance of kindneſs; 


we breakfaſted, dined, and fupped to- 
gether; and though I could not but re- 


gret the alteration of my condition, yet 


I comforted myſelf with refle&ing, that 


in a tew years I ſhould be miftreis of a 


trade by which I might become inde- 
pendent, and live in a manner more 
agreeable to my inclinations. But m 


indentures were no ſooner ſigned, than I 


ſulfered a new change of fortune. The 
firſt ſtep my miſtreſs took was to turn 
away her maid, a poor flave who was 


covered only with rags and dirt, and 


whoſe ill qualities I fooliſhly thought 
were the only cauſeof her ill treatment. 
I was now compelled to light fires, go 
of errands, waſh linen, and dreſs vic- 
tuals, and, in ſhort, to do every kind of 
houſhold drudgery, and to fit up half 
the night, that the taſk of hemming and 
running ſeams, which had been aſſigned 
me, might be performed. 

Though I tuffered all this without 
murmuror complaint,yet I became pen- 
five and melancholy; the tears would 
often ſteal ſilently from, my eyes, and 


my mind was ſometimes ſo abſtracted 


in the contemplation of my own miſery, 
that I did not hear what was ſaid to me. 
But my ſenſibility produced reſentment, 
inſtead of pity; my meiancholy drew 
upon me the reproach of ſullenneſs ; I 
was ſtormed at for ſpoiling my work 
with ſniveling I knew not why, and 
threatened that it ſhould not, long be 
without cauſe; a menace which was ge- 
nerally executed the moment it was ut- 


tered ; my arms and neck continually ' 


bore the marks of the yard, and I was 
in every reſpe& treated with the moſt 


brutal unkindneſs. 


In the mean time, however, I applied 
5 ; myſelf 
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myſelf to learn the buſineſs as my laſt 
reſource, and the only foundation of my 
hope. My diligence and aſſiduity atoned 
for the want eee and it might 
have been truly ſaid, that I ſtole the 
knowledge which my miſtreſs had en- 
ged to communicate. As I had a taſte 
707 dreſs, I recommended myſelf to the 
beſt cuſtomers, and frequently cor rected 
a fault of which they complained, and 
which my miſtreſs was not able to diſ- 
cover. The countenance and courteſy 
which this gained, though it encouraged 
my hope of the future, yet it made the 
preſent leſs tolerable. My tyrant treated 
me with yet more inhumanity, and my 
ſufferings were ſo great, that I frequent- 
ly meditated an eſcape, though I knew 
not whither to go, and though I foreſaw 
that the moment I became a fugitive, I 
ſhould forteit all my intereſt, juſtify 
every complaint, and incur a diſgrace 
which I could never obliterate. 
I had now groaned under the moſt 
cruel oppreſſion ſomething more than 
four years; the cloaths which had been 


the purchale of my own money I had 
worn out, and my miſtreſs thought it 
- contented herſelf with reviling the po- 


her intereſt not to furniſh me with any 
better than would juſt ſerve me to go 
out on her errands, and follow her with 
a bundle. But as ſo much of my time 
was paſt, I thought it highly reaſonable, 
and indeed Saen that I ſhould make 
a more decent appearance, that I ſhould 
attend the cuſtomers, take their orders 
and their meaſure, or at leaſt fit on the 
work. After much premeditation, and 
many attempts, I at length ſurmounted 


my fears; and in ſuch terms and man- 
ner as I thought leaſt likely to give of. 


fence, Lentreated that I might have ſuch 


cloaths as would anſwer the purpoſe, 
and propoſed to work ſo many hours 
extraordinary as would produce the mo- 
ney they ſhould coſt. But this requeſt, 
however modeſt,was anſwered only with 
reproaches and inſult. .I wanted, for- 
ſooth, to be a gentlewoman : yes, I 
ſhould be equipped to ſet up for myſelf. 
This ſhe might have expected, for tak- 
ing a beggar from the pariſh ; but J 
ſhould ſee that ſhe knew how to mortify 
my pride, and diſappoint my cunning. 
I was at once grieved and angered at 
this treatment: and I believe, for the 
firſt time, expreſſed myſelf with ſome 
indignation and reſentment. My re- 
ſentment, however, ſhe treated with de- 
riſion and contempt, as an impotent at- 
tempt to throw off her authority; and 
a that ſhe would ſoon — me 
who was miſtreſs, ſne ſtruck me ſo vio- 
lent a blow, that I fell from my chair, 
Whether ſhe was frighted at my tall, or 


whether ſhe ſuſpected I ſhould alarm the 


houſe, the did not repeat her blow, but 


verty and wretchedneſs which the la- 


| boured to perpetuate. 
I burſt into tears of anguiſh and re- 


ſentment, and made no reply : but from 
this moment my hatred became irre- 
concileable, and I ſecretly determined 
at all events to eſcape from a ſlavery, 
which I accuſed myſelf for having al- 
ready endured too long. 
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BENEATH THE GRASS CONCEAL'D A SERPENT LIES, 


T happened that the next morning I 

I was ſent with ſome work as far as 
Chelſea: it was about the middle of May. 
Upon me, who had long toiled in the 
ſmoke and darkneſs of London, and had 
ſeen the ſyn ſhine only upon a chimney 
or a wall, the freſhneſs of the air, the 
verdure of the fields, and the ſongs of 
the birds, had the power of enchantment. 


I eould not forbear lingering in mywalk: 


and every moment of delay made me 
leſs willing to return; not indeed by in- 


ereaſing my enjoyment, but my fear r I 8 


was tenacious of the ꝓreſent, becauſe ! 
dreaded the future; and increaſed the 
evil which I approached at every ſtep, 
by a vain attempt to retain and poſſeſs 
that which at every ſtep I was leaving 
behind. I found, that not to look for- 
ward with hope, was not to look round 
with pleaſure ; and yet I ſtill loitered 
away the hours which I could not en- 
joy, and returned in a ſtate of anxious 
irreſolution, till taking the way home, 
becauſe I knew not where elſe to go, 
but ill neglecting the ſpeed which alone 


could 
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would have left the ſeat. 
.eyer, ſhe would not ſuffer; but taking 
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' #viild make home leſs dreadful. '-My * 


round with wonder; and bluſhing with 
a ſenſe .of my own meanneſs, would 
have followed the ſervant who opened 


torment inereaſed as my walk became 
ſhorter; and when I had returned as far 
as the lower end of the Ma}linSt. James's 
Park, I was: quite overwhelmed with re- 
pret and deſpair; and, ſitting down on 


- one of the benches, I burſt into tears. 


As my mind was wholly-empaloyed:on 
my own diſtreſs, and my apron eld ν | 


to my eyes, it was ſome time before [ 


diſcovered an àderly lady who had ſat 
down by me. The moment I ſaw her, 
ſuch is the force of habit, all thoughts 
of my own wretehedneſs gave way to a 
ſenſe. of indecorum; and as ſhe appeared 
by her dreſs to be a perſon in whole 
company it was preſumption in me to 
ſit, I ſtarted up in great confuſion, and 
This, .how- 


hold of my gown; and gently drawing 
me back, addreſſed me with an accent 
of tenderneſs, and ſoothed mne with pity 
before ſhe knew my diſtreſs. It was ſo 
long ſince IJ had heard the voice: of kind- 


nels, that my heart melted as ſne ſpoke 


with gratitude and joy. Ttold her all 
my ſtory;towhich ſhe liſtened with great 
attention, and often gazed ſtedfaſtiy in 
my face. When my narrative was ended, 
ſhe told me, that the manner in which I 


had related it Was alone ſufficient to 


convince her that it was true; that there 
was an air of ſimplicity and ſincerity 
about me, which had prejudiced her in 
my favour as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me; and 
that, therefore, ſhe was determined-to 
take me home; that I ſhoukd liveewith 
her till ſhe had eftablithed me in my bu- 


- neſs, which ſhe could eaſily do hy re- 


commending me to her acquaintance; 
and that, in the mean time, ſhe would 
take care to prevent my miſtreſs from 
being troubleſa m. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the tranſport 


chat I felt at this unexpected deliverance. 


I was utterly unacquainted with the ar- 
tifices of thoſe who are hackneyed in 


the ways of vice; and the remembrance 


of the diſintereſted kindneſs of my firſt 
friend, by whom I had been brought 
up, came freſh. into my mind: I there- 
fore indulged the hope of having found 
ſuch another without ſcruple ; and ut- 
termg ſome incoherent expreſſions of 
gratitude, which was too great to be 
ormed into compliment, I accepted the 
offer, and followed my conductrets home. 
The houſe was fuck as L had never en- 


red before z the rooms were ipaciovs, 


tend me. 
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and the furniture elegant. I looked 
the door into the Kitchen, but her miſ- 


treſs prevented me. She ſaw my con- 
tuſionzand, encouraging me with a ſmile, 


. took me up ſtairs into a kind of dreſſing- 


room, where the immediately furniſhed 
me with clean ſhoes and ſtockings, a 


cap, handkerchief, ruffles and apron, 


and a night-gown of genteel Iriſh ſtuff, 


-which had not been much worn, though 


it was ſpotted and ſtained inmany places: 
they belonged, ſhe ſaid, to her couſin, a 
young lady for whom ſhe had under- 
taken to provide; and inſiſted upon my 
putting them on, that I might ſit down 
with her family to dinner; For, faid 


ſhe, I have no acquaintance to whom 


IJ could recommend x mantua-maker 
* that'I kept in my kitchen, 
I perceived that ſhe watched me with 


great attention wl ile was drefling, and 


leemed tobe greatly delighted with the 
alteration in my appearance when I had 
done. I fee,” ſaid the, © that you was 
made for a gentlewoman; and a gen- 
tlewoman you ſhall be, or it ſhall be 
© your om fault. I could only eurtſey 
in anſwer to this complement : but not- 
withſtanding the appearance of diffi- 
dence and mageſty in the bluſh which I 
felt burn upon my cheek, yet my heart 
ſecretly exulted in a proud confidence 


" 


that it was true. When I came down 


ſtairs, I was introduced by my patroneis 


(who had told me that her name was 
Wellwood) to the young lady her cou- 
ſin, and three others ; to whom, ſoon 


after we were ſeated, Me related my ſto- 
ry, intermixing much invective againſt 


my miſtreſs; and much flattery to me; 
with neither of which, if the truth be 
confeſſed, I was much diſpleaſed. 
After dinner, as I underſtood that 
company was expected, Tentreated leave 
to retire, and was ſhewn up ſtairs into 4 
fna}l chamber very neatly. furniſhed, 
which I was deſired to conſider as my 
own. As the company ſtaid till it was 


very late, I drank tea and ſupped alone, 


one of the ſervants being ordered to at- 

The next morning, when I came down 
ſtairs to breakfaſt, Mrs. Wellwood pre- 
ſented me with a piece of printed cotton 
ſufficient for a ſack and coat, and about 


twelve yards of flight filk for a night- 


gown, which, ſhe ſaid, I ſhould-make 
| 55 vp 


I had now been near a month in my 
new.lodging;and great care had hitherto 
been taken to conceal whatever might 
ſhock my modeity, or acquaint me with 


nw 
up myſelf as a ſpecimen of my ſkill. I 
_ attempted toexcuſe myſelf from accept-- 
Ing this benefaction, with much heſita- 


terity and my perſon ; 


tion and conſuſion; but I was com- 


manded with a kind frown, and in a 


peremptory tone, to be ſilent. I was 


told, that, when buſineſs came in, I 


mould pay all my debts; that in the 
mean time, I ſhould be ſolicitous only 
to ſet up; and that a change of genteel 
apparel might be conſidered as my ſtock 
in trade, fince without it my buſineſs 
could neither be procurednor tranſacted. 

To work, therefore, I went; my 
cloaths were made and worn; many en- 
comiums were laviſhed upon my dex- 
thus I was 


entangled in the ſnare that had been 


laid for me, before I diſcovered. my 


danger. L had contracted debts which 
it was impoiſible I ſhould pay; the 


f power of the law could now be applied 
to effect the purpoſes of guilt; — my 


creditor could urge me to her purpoſe 
both by hope and fear. : 


the danger of my ſituation: Some in- 
eidents, however, notwithſtanding this 
caution, had fallen under my notice, 


that might well have alarmed me; but 
as thoſe wo are waking from a pleaſing 


dream ſhut their eyes againſt the light, 
and endeavour to prolong the deluſion 
by lumbering again, I checked my ſu- 


ſpicions the moment they - roſe, as if 


danger that was not known would not 
exiſt, without conſidering that enquiry 


alone could confirm the good, and en- 


able me to eſcape the evil. 70 | 
The houſe was often filled with com- 


pany, which divided intoſeparate rooms, 


the viſits were frequently continued till 


midnight, and ſometimes till morning; I 
©. had, however, always deſired leave to 
retire, which had hitherto been permit- 
ted, though not without reluctance; but 


at length I was preſſed to make tea, 


with an importunity that I could not 


reſiit. The company was very gay, 
and ſome familiarities pailed between 


the gentlemen and ladies which threw 


me into confuſion and covered me with 
biuſhes; yet I was {till zealous to im- 


pole upon myſelf, and, therefore, was 


contented with the ſuppolition,that they 


rere liberties allowed among perſons of 


faiþion, many of whoſe polite levities I 
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moved to another houſe. 


with her the greatelt part of the da at 


5 


had heard deſcribed and cenſured hy 
the dear monitor of my youth, to whom 
I owed all my virtue and all my know. 
ledge. I could not, however, reflect 
without ſolicitude and anxiety, that 


finge the firſt week of my arrival I had 


heard no more of my buſineſs. I had, 
indeed, frequently ventured to mention 
it; and ſtill hoped, that when my pa- 
troneſs had procured me a little ſet of 
cuſtomers among her friends, I ſhould 
be permitted to venture into a room of 
my own; tor I could not think of car. 
rying it on where it would degrade m. 

benefactreſs, of whom it could not with. 
out an affront be ſaid, that ſhe let lodg- 
ings to a mantua- maker; nor could] 
without indecorum diſtribute directions 
where I was to be found, till I had re. 
But when- 
ever I introduced this ſubject of con- 


verſation, I was either ralled for my 


gravity,or gentlyreproached with pride, 
as impatient of obligation: ſometimes I 
was told, with an air of merriment, that 
my buſineſs ſhould be pleaſure; and ſome- 
times I was entertained with amorous 
{tories,and excited by licentious and flat- 
tered deſcriptions, to areliſh of luxurious 
idleneſs and expenſive amuſements. In 
ſhort, my ſuſpicions gradually increaſ- 
ed; and my fears grew ſtronger, till my 


dream was at an end, and I could flum- 


ber no more. The terror that ſeized 
me, when'I could no longer doubt into 
what hands I had fallen, is not to de 
exprelied, nor, indeed, could it be con- 
cealed : the effe& which it produced in 
my aſpect and behaviour, atforded the 


wretch who attempted to ſeduce me no 


proſpe&t of ſucceſs; and as ſhe diſpaired 
of exciting me, by love of pleaſure to 
voluntary guilt, ſhe determined to et- 
fect her purpole by ſurprize, and drive 
me into her toils by deſperation. 

It was not leſs my misfortune than 


reproach, that I did not immediately 


uit a place, in which I knew myſelf 
evoted to deſtruction. This, indeed, 
Mrs. Wellwood was very ath:uous ts 
prevent: the morning after I had dil- 
covered her purpoſe, the talk about my 
buſineſs was renewed, and as ſoon 4s 
we had breakfaſted, ſhe took me out 
with her in a hackney-coach, under 
er of procuring me a lodging: 


but ſhe had till ſome plauſible objection | 
againſt all that we ſaw, Thus ſhe con- 


trived to buly my mind, and keep me 


three 


57 
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three we returned to dinner, and paſſed 
the afternoon without company. I 


drank tea with the family; and in the 


— — 
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evening, being uncommonly drowſy, I 
went to bed near two hours ſooner than 
uſual. F 


eben SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 . 


Vrk. 


AND Wwuo CAN HEAR THIS TALE WITHOUT A TEAR? _ 


* - 


No the tranſactions of this night 1 


1 was not conſcious; but what they 
had been, the circumſtances of the 
morning left me no room to doubt. I 


diſcovered with aſtoniſhment, indigna- 
me before them, were now diſhpated, 


tion, and deſpair, which for a time ſu- 


2 all my faculties, that I had ſuf- 
ered irreparable injury in a ſtate of in- 


ſenſibility z not ſo much to gratify the 


wretc by whom 1 had been abuſed, as 
that I might with leſs ſcruple admit an- 
other, * 


by reflecting that it was im- 
poſſible to recoyer what I had loft, be- 


come careleſs of all that remained. Many 


artifices were uſed to ſoothe me; and 
when theſe were found to be ineffectual, 
attempts were made to intimidate me, 


with menaces, I knew not exact! 


what paſſed in the firſt fury of my diſ- 
traction, but at length it quite exhauſted 
me. In the evening, being calm through 
mere languor and debility, and no pre- 
caution having been taken to detain me, 
becauſe I was not thought able to eſcape, 
I found means to ſteal down ſtairs, and 
ot into the ſtreet without being miſſed. 
retched as I was, I felt ſome emo- 


tions of joy when I firit found myſelf 


at liberty ; though it was nb better than 
the liberty of an exile in adefart, where, 
having eſcaped from the dungeon'and 
the wheel, he muſt yet, without a mi- 
tac le, be deſtroyed by ſavages or hunger. 
It 'was not long, indeed, before I re- 
flected, that L knew no houſe that would 
receive me, and that I had no money in 
my pocket. I had not, however, the 
leaſt inclination'to go back. 1 ſome- 
times thought of returning to my old 
miſtreſs,” the mantua- maker; but the 
moment I began to anticipate the ma- 


licious inference ſhe would draw from 


my ablence and appearance, and her 
triumph in the mournful neceſſity that 
urged me to return, I determined rather 


to luffer any other evil that could befal 


Thus deftitute and forlorn, feeble 
and diſpirited, I continued to creep 
along till the ſhops were all ſhut, and 
the Feſerted ſtreets became ſilent. The 
buſy crowds, which had almoſt borne 


and every one was retired home, 5 3 
a few wretched outcaſts like myſelf, 
who were either huddled together/in a 


corner, or ſtrolling about not knowing 


whither they went. It is not eaſy to 
conceive the anguiſh with which I re- 
fleted on my condition; and, perhaps, 
it would ſcarcely have been thought 
poſſible that 'a perſon who- was not a 
fugitive from juſtice, nor an enemy to 
labour, could be thus deſtitute eyen of 
the little that is efſential to life, and in 
danger of periſhing for want in the 
midit of a populous city, abounding 
with accommodations for every rank, 
from the peer to the beggar. Such, 


however, was my lot. I found myſelf _ 


compelled by neceſſity to pais the night 
in the ſtreets, without hope of paſling 
the next in any other place, or, indeed, 


of procuring food to ſupport me till it 


arrived. I had now faited the whole 
day; my languor increafed every mo- 
ment; I was weary and fainting ;. my 
face was covered with a cold ſweat, and 
my legs trembled under me: but I did 
not dare to fit down, or to walk twice 
along the ſame ſtreet, leſt I ſhould have 


been ſeized by the watch, or inſulted by - © 


ſome voluntary vagabond in the rage or 


wantonn*s of drunkenneſs or luſt. I _ 


knew not, indeed, well how to vary my 
walk;but imaginedthat, upon the whole, 
I ſhould be more tate in the city, than 
among the brothels in- the Strand, or 
in ſtreets, which being leſs frequented 
are leſs carefully watched : for though 


I ſcarce ventured to confider the law as 
my friend, yet I was more afraid of 


thoſe who' ſhould attempt to break the 


peace, than thoſe who were appointed : 
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as well as I was able, and paſted: through 


St. Paul's Church- yard as the clock 


ſtruck one; but ſuch was my mis for- 
tune, that the calamity which I dreaded 
overtocok me in the very lace to which 
J had fed to avoid it. 
croſſing at the corner into Cheapſide, I 
was laid hold on by a man not meanly 


clreſſed, Who would have hurried me- 


down toward the Old Change. I knew 


not what he ſaid, but I ſtrove to diſen- 


gage myſelf from him without making 


any reply: my ſtruggles, indeed, were 
| the man {till . keeping. his 
hold, and perhaps miſtaking the teeble- . 


weak; a 


nels of my reſiſtance for ſome inclina- 


tion to comply, proceeded. to indecen- 
cies, for which J ſtruck him with the 
| ſudden; force that was ſupplied by rage, 
and indignation; but my whole ſtrength, 
was exhauſted in the blow, Which the 
brute inſtantly returned, and repeated 


till IT fell. Inttinét is ſtill ready in the 
defence of lite, however wretched; and 
though 
to die, ytt in this ae I ſpontane- 
outlly eried out for help. My voice 
was heard by a watchman, who imme- 
diately ran towards me; and, finding 
me upon the ground, litted up his lan- 
tern, and examined me with an atten- 

tion, which made me reflect with great 
conluſion upon the diſorder of xy nt 
which before had not once occurred to- 
my- thoughts: my hair hung looſely 
about my ſhoulders, my ſtays were but, 
half-laced, and the reſt of my elgaths 
were careleſsly thrownon in the tumult 
and diſtraction of mind, which pre- 
vented my attending to trivial circum- 
ſtances when 1 made my eſcape from 
Wellvood's. My k general appearance, 
and the condition in which I was found, 
convinced the watchman that I was a 
ſtrolling proſtitute; and finding that I 
was not able-to rite without aſſiſtance, 
he alſo concluded that I was drunk; he, 
therefore, ſet down his lar ern, and 
calling his comrade to aſſiſt aim, they 
lifted me up. As my voice was taiter- 
ing, my looks wild, and my. whole 
trame lo feeble thatT tottered as Iod, 
the man was confirmed in his firſt opi- 
nion; and ſeeing my face bloody, and 
my eyes ſwelled, he told me with a 
Meer, that to ſecure me from farther ill 
treatment, he would provide a lodging 
tor me till che morning; and accord- 
ingly they dragged me between them tb 
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to keep it. I went forward, therefore, . the Compter, without any regard tony 
entreaties ar diſtieſ . 
I paſſddthe night in agonies, upon 


aſk as I was 


the moment before I had wiſhed 


\ 


which even now I ſhudder to look back; 
and in the morning I was carried before 

maglizate- The watchmad. gave an 
vane of bis having found th very 
drunk, crying out murder, and breed. 


ing a riot inthe ſtreet at ond o'clock in 


the motning : I was fearcely*yet tober, 
he ſaid, as his worſhip might ſce, and 
had been pretty handſomely b. aten: but 


he luppoſed it was for an unſucceſsſful 


ag to pick a pocket, at which 1 
muſt aye been very dextrous indeed, 


to have ſugceeded in that condition. 


This account, however injurious, was 


greatl | connrmed by, my appearance; 1 


was almoſt covered with Kennel dirt, 
my face was diſcoloured, my ſpeech was 


inarticulate, and. I was fo oppreſſed with 


faintneſs and terror, that I. could not 


ſtand. without a ſupport. The magi- 
ſtr 5 fe bowever, with ben kindneſs, 
calle 


Led upon. me to, make my duience, 
which attempted by relating the.truth; 
but, the ſtary was, tald with ſo much 


heſitation, and was in itſelf fo wild and 


improbable, ſo like the inaxtificial tales 
that are haſtily farmed as an apology, 


for detected guilt, that it could not be, 


believed; and 1 was.tald, har except [ 


could. ſupport my character by ſome 


credible witneſs, L mould be committed 
to Bridewell, 

i I was thundepfiruck a this menace; 
and had formed ideas ſo,dreadful of the 
place to which I was to be ſent, that 
my dungeon at the mantua-maker's be- 


came a palace in the compariſon; and 


to return thither, with whatever diſad- 
vantages, was now the utmoſt object of 
my hope.“ I, therefore, deſired that my 
miſtreſs might be ſent for, and flattered 


myſelf that ſhe would at leaſt take me 


out of a hoùſe f correction, if it were 
only for the pleaſure of tormenting me 
In about two hours the meſſenger re- 


turned, and with him mytyrant, wha 


Eyed me wich ſuch malicious plcature, 
that my hopes failed me, the moment I 
daw her, and L almoſt ripened that ſhe 
was come, She was, I. believe, glad 
of an opportunity etfectually to prevent 
my obtaining any part of her bufwels, 
which ſhe hai! ;ome reaſon to fear; and, 
therefore, tolil che juſtice who examined 
her that the had taken me a beggar 
irom the pariſh four years ago, and 
T * & : - 
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been always ſullen, miſchievous, and had no proſpeck but again to wander 

idle; that it was more than a month ahout the treeta, without. a lodging and. 
ſince Thad clandeſtine y le C her ſervice, without food. BY L theretore entreated, 3 
in decent and modelt.apparel fitting my that the officers of the paridh to which T 
condition; and that {he would leave his . belopged, might be ordered, to receive 
orſnip t 1 came ho- me into the work-houſe, till they con¹,e 


neltly by the rate which I had get me a ſexvice, or find me ſome em- ; 
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furniſhed with cloaths, and continued met by a, batliff, with an emiffary . 


* " 


more than a month. That I had been Wellwoog's, and arrefted,ipr.a debs,of ; 


; ignorant of my ſituation, proſtituted twenty pounds. AR; it. was no more 
4 without, my conſent, and at laſt had in my power to procure bail, than to 4} 
elcaped to avoid farther injury, appeared pay, the money L was immediately drag- | 
to be ſickitious circumſtances, invented ged,to Newgate. It. was ſoon known; | 
? to palliate my affence : the perſon whom that Thad not a farthing in my pocket, 
: I had accuſed lived in another county; and that no money either for fees ar ac. 
11 and it was neceſſary, for the preſent, to commodations could be expected Iwas, 
8 bring the matter to N ; my therefore, turned over to à place called 
he miſtreſs, therefore, was, aſked, whether the Common-ſide, gon the molt; 
; he would receive me again, upon my. wretched and the moſt. profſigate of hu- 
n 2 5 of good behaviour; and upon man heings. In Bridewell, deeds mx 
d er peremptory. refuſal, my mittjmus, aſſociates were wicked: put they were 
5 das made out, and I was, committed ovex-4wed by the preſenge of their taſk-. 
2 to 1 6 N 7 clerk, watts ha eder, and re 1 2 5 4 
&, was ordered to take a memorandum nets; by, etuai labour: gut my cars, 
1 of my charge againſt Well wood, Obes — n — by 
e I was told that enquiry ſhould be made oaths, execrations and obſcenity; the 1 
d about her. 8 converſation of Mother aer e her | 
After I had been confined about a inmates, and her gueſts, was chaſte 
5 weeks anate was ord me without, and kbly to that of the inh A | 
' date or name, in which I was told, that this place; and in compariſon with their 
it my malice againſt thoſe-who would have life, that to which I had been ſolicited 1 121 1 
» been my bene factors was diſappointed was innocent. Thus. began inſenſibhlxx * 
d. that if I would return to them, my diſ- to think of mere incontinence without | 
1 charge ſhould be procured, and I zould. REPS and, indeed, became le ſs ſen- 
f ſill be Kindly recexved;. but that if per- ſible ot more complicated enormities4 in 
* hſted in my ingratitudę, it ſhould not, prapontion as they became famihar. My 
4 de urge g From this note I con- wretchednefs, however, was not allevi- 
6 jectured, tfiat Wellwood had found ated, though my virtue hecame leſs, I. 
re means to top an enquixy into her con- was without friends and without mo- 
ng duct, which the had giicovered to have ney; and the miſery. of confinement in: 
en begun upon my information, and a noiſome dungeon was- aggrayated by. 
e- had thus learnt where I was to be found; husger and thirſt, and cold and naked- 
hg I therefore returned no anſwer, but that nels, In this hour of trial, Ewas again 9 
e, I was contented with my ſituation, and aſſailed. by the wretch who had pro- 2 
1 prepared to ſuffer whatever Providence duced. it only to facilitate her ſucreſy., 
he ſhould appoint, And let not thoſe. hefere whom the 
ad During my confinement, I was not path of virtue has been, ſtrewed with, 
nt treated with great ſeverity ; and at the fle wers, and every thorn removed by 
ls, next court, as no particular crime was proſperity, too ſcverxly cenſure me, (c 
id, alledged aguinſt me, I Was ordered to whom it was a barren and à rugged ' 
ed be gilchargecl. As my character was roads. in which T had long toiled with = — 
ar dow irretrieveably loſt, as I had no labour and anguiſh, if at laſt, when 1 
on lend who woull aftor; me ſhelter, nor was benighted in a ſtonn, I carry of | | 
t N n . * | TERED K 


ever they 
could never be plucked up by the root; 
nor did I ever admit a diſhonourable 
viſit, but my heart funk, my lips 


turi 
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ſheſter: let me not be tos ſeverely cen- 
fured, if I now accepted liberty and 
eaſe and plenty, upon the only terms 
on which they could be obtained. I 
conſented, with whatever reluctance and 
compunction, to return, and compleat 
my ruin in the place where it was be- 


The action of debt was imme- 
Satel withdrawn, my fees were paid, 


and I was once more removed to my 
lodging near Covent Garden. In a 
Hort time I recovered my health and 
beauty; I was again drefſed and adorned 


at the expence of my tyrant, whoſe 
power increaſed” in proportion to my 
Zebe⸗ the terms of proſtitution were pre- 
ſieribed me; and out of the money wh 
was the price not only of my body but 
my ſoul, I ſcarce received more than 1 
dould have earned by weeding in afield. 
The will of my'creditor was my law, 
from which I knew not how to appeal. 


ich 


My ſlavery was moſt deplorable, and 


my employment moſt odious ; for the 
Py es of virtue and religion, which 
ad 


been implanted in my youth, how- 
haShowm choaked by weeds, 


* 
1 


the firſt Tight, and hafted to the neareſt 


quivered, and my knees fmote each 
other. 77055 | . | 

From this dreadful fituation I am at 
length delivered. But while I lift up 
my heart in gratitude to Him, who 


alone can bring good out of evil, I de. 


fire it may be remembered, that my de. 


viation to ill was natural, and my re- 


covery almoſt miraculous. My firſt 
ſtep to vice was the deſertion of my 
ſervice; and of this, all my guilt and 
miſery were the conſequence. Let none, 
therefore, quit the poſt that is aſſigned 


them by Providence, or venture out of 


the ſtrait way ; the bye-path, though it 


may invite them by it's verdure, will 


inevitably lead them to a precipice; nor 
can it, without folly and preſumption, 


be pronounced of any, that their firſt 


deviation from rectitude will produce 
leſs evil than mine. | 


Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the ſtory 


of my child, and ſuch are her reflec- 
tions upon it; to which I can only add, 
that he who abandons his offspring, or 
corrupts them by his example, perpe- 
trates greater evil than a murderer, in 
proportion as immortality is of more 
value than life. T am, Sir, your hum- 
ble feryant, oo 1 

r AGAMUS, 
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furniſhed with a power of pre- 
ſcience, he can provide for the'future 
only by conſidering the paſt : and as fu- 
vis all in which he has — real in- 

1 


he ought very diligently to uſe 


te only means by which he can be en- 
abled to enjoy it, and frequently to re- 


volve the experiments whick he has hi- 


therto made upon life, that he may 
gain wiſdom from his miſtakes, and 


/ 


caution from his miſcarriaves. 
Though I do not fo exactly conform 


” 


to the precepts of e. as to 


ractiſe every night this ſolemn recol- 
ection, yet I am not ſo loſt in diſſipa- 


tion as wholly to omit it; nor can I 
forbear ſometimes to enquire of myſelf, 


in what employment my lite has paſſed 


. away, Much of my time has ſunk into 
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una r navt 1 BEEN beine? 


A man is 2 being very ſparingly 
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nothing, and left no trace by which it 
can be diſtinguiſhed; and of this I now 
only know, that it was once in my 
power, and might once have been im- 
proved. | 


Of other parts of life memory can 


* 


give ſome account; at ſome hours 
ave been gay, and at others ſerious; I 
have ſometimes mingled in converfa- 


tion, and ſometimes meditated in ſoli- 


tude ; one day has been ſpent in con- 
fulting the ancient ſages, and another 


in writing Adventurers. 


At the concluſion of anyundertaking, 
it is uſual to compute the loſs and profit. 


As I ſhall ſoon ceaſe to write Adven- Bl 


turers, I could not forbear lately to 
conſider what has been the conſequence 
of my labours; and whether I am to 


reckon the hours laid out in theſe com- 
| | poſitions 
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poſitions, as applied to a good and laud- 
able purpoſe, or ſuffered to fume away 
in uſeleſs evaporations. [Foe hore 
That I have intended well, I have 
the atteſtation of my own heart: but 
good intentions may be fruſtrated, when 
they are executed without ſuitable {kill, 


or directed to an end unattainable in 


itſelf. (ih | 
Somethere are, who leave writers very 


little room for ſelf- congratulation; ſome 


who affirm, that books have no influence 
upon the public, that no age was ever 
made better N authors, and that to 
call upon mankind to correct their man- 
ners, is like Xerxes, to ſcourge the wind 
ſhackle the torrent. „ 71: 
This opinion they pretend to ſupport 
by unfailing experience. The world 1s 
full of fraud and corruption, rapine, or 
malignity ; intereit is the ruling motive 


of mankind, and every one is endeavour- , 


ing to increaſe his own ſtores of happi- 


neſs by perpetual accumulation, without 


reflecting upon the numbers whom his 
ſuperfluity condemns to want: in this 
ſtate of things a book of morality is pub- 
liſhed, in which charity and le acti 
are ſtrongly enforced ; and it is proved 
beyond oppoſition, that men are happy 
in eg as they are virtuous, and 
rich as they are liberal. The book is 
applauded, and the author is preferred; 


he imagines his applauſe deſerved, and 


receives leſs pleaſurefrom the acquiũtion 
of reward than the conſciouſneſs of me- 
Tit, Let us look again upon manłk ind: 
intereſt is ſtill the ruling motive, and the 
world is yet full of fraud and corrup- 
tion, malevolence and rapine. 


The Gy of confuting this aſſer- 
yfrom it's generalityand 


tion ariſes mere 
comprehenſion : to overthrow it by a 
detail of diſtin facts, requires a wider 
lurvey of the world than human eyes 
can take; the pre 
gradual and ble „ as the extenſion of 
evening ſhadows; we know that they 
were ſhort at noon, and are long at ſun- 
ſet, ut our ſenſes were not able to diſ- 
cern their increaſe 7 we know of every 
civil nation, that it was once ſavage; and 

w was it reclaimed but by precept 
and admonition ? : 


Mankind are univerſally corru t, but 


corrupt in different degrees; as they are 
univerſally ignorant, yet with greater 
or leſs irradiations of knowledge. How 


has knowlede or virtue been increaſed - 
ad preſerved in one place beyond ano- 


ow 


els of reformation is 


ther, but by diligent inculcation and 


rational inforcement ? 


Books of morality are daily writtens 
yet it's influence is ſtill little in theworld; 


Jo the ground is annually ploughed, and 
yet multitudes. are in want. of bread, 


ut, ſurely, neither the labours of the 
moraliſt nor of the huſbandman are vain 3 


let them for a while negle& their taſks, | 
and their uſefulneſs will be known; the 


wickedneſs that is now frequent would 
become univerſal, the bread that is now 
ſcarce would wholly fall. 
The power, indeed, of every indivi- 
dual is ſmall, and the conſequence of 
his endeavours imperceptible in a L 


ral proſpe& of the world. Providem 
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has given no man ability to do much, 


that ſomething might be left for every 
man to do. The buſineſs of life is car- | 
which the part of any fingle man can 
be no „ than the ef- 
fect of a particular drop when the mea 
dows are floated by a ſummer ſhower 3 
yet every drop increaſes the inundations 
and every hand adds to the happineſs 
or miſery of mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous er 


eloquent, feldom works a viſible effe& 


upon cities or nations, will readily be 
anted. The book which is read moſt, 


is read by few, compared with thoſe 


that read it not; and of thoſe few, the 
greater part peruſe it with diſpolitions 


that very little fayour their own im- 


provement. 8 | | 
It is difficult to enumerate the ſeveral - 


motives which procure to books the ho- 


nour of peruſal: ſpite, vanity, and cu- 
rioſity, #4. and tear, love and batred, 


every paſſion which incites to any ather 


action, ſerves at one time or other to ſti- 
mulate a reader. 


Some are fond to take a celebrated. 


valume into their hands, becauſe 
hope to diſtinguiſh their | 
finding faults which have eſcaped the 
Cana ; others eagerly buy it in the firſt 

loom of reputation, that they may join 


the chorus of praiſe, and not lag, as 


Falſtaff terms it, in * the rearward of 
© the taſhion.” 
Some read for ſy 


ment: one has little care about the 


entiment, he obſerves only how it is 


expreſſed; another regards not the con- 
cluſion, but is diligent to mark how it 
is inferred ; they read for other purpoſes 


than the attainment of praRtical know- | 


ledges 


penetration, by 


ried on by a general co-operation; in 


le, and ſome for ar- | 
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wiſe by an examination of a treatiſe of that, therefore, there is no room to hope 


1 
* 


"Kage ; and are no more likely to grow 


moral prudence, than an architect to in- 


fame his devotion by confidering atten- 


tively the proportions of a temple. 


Some read that they may embelliſh 


their converſation; or ſhine in diſpute ; 


norance, or want the reputation of 
. terary accompliſhments : but the -moſt 


ſome that they may not be detected in ig- 
* 


_general and prevalent reaſon of ſtudy 


Is the impoſhbility of finding another 


amuſement equally cheap or conſtant, 
"equally dependent on the hour or the 


weather. He that wants money to fol- 


low the chace of pleaſure through her 


Fearly cireuit, and is left at home when 


- plays and aſſemb 


_ the gay world rolls to Bath or Fun- 


bridge; he whoſe-gout compels him to 
hear from his chamber the rattleof cha- 
riots ey: e happier beings to 
ies, will be forced to 
ee in books a refuge from himſelf. 


The author is not wholly uſeleſs, who 


provides innocent amuſements for minds 
like theſe. There are in the preſent ſtate 
of things ſo many - more inſtigat ions to 
evil, than incitements to good, that he 
who keeps me in a neutral ſtate, may be 


Juſtly conſidered as a benefactor to life. 


But, perhaps, it ſeldom happens that 
ſtudy terminates in mere paſtime. Books 


have always a ſecret influence on the un- 


derſtanding; we cannot at pleaſure ob- 
literate ideas; he that reads books of 
ſcience, though without any fixed de- 


ſire of improvement, will grow more 


knowing; he that entertains himſelf with 
moral or religious treatiſes, will _ 
eus 


ceptibly advance in goodneſs; the i 


Which are often offered to the mind, will 


at laſt find a lucky moment when it is 
diſpoſed to receive them. 
It is, therefore, urged without reaſon, 


as a diſcouragement towriters, tht there 
are already books ſufficient in the world; 

that all the topics of perſuaſton have 

Nen diſcuſſed, and every 


- 


ortant quei 
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tion clearly ſtated and juſtly decided; and 


that pigmies ſhould conquer where he. 


roes have been defeated, or that the pet- 


ty copiers of the preſent time ſhould ad- 


vance the great work of reformation, 
which their predeceſſors were forced to 
- leave-unfinithed. | 


Whatever be the preſent extent of 


human knowledge, it is not only tinite, 
and therefore in it's own nature capa. 


ble of increafe ; but ſo narrow, that al. 
moſt every underſtanding may, by a di. 
ligent application of it's powers, hope 
to enlarge it. It is, however, not necef. 


ſary, that a man ſhould forbear to write, 


till he has diſcovered ſome truth un- 
known before; he may be ſufficiently 
uſeful, by only diverſifying the ſurface 
of knowledge, and luring the mind bya 
new appearance to a ſecond view of thoſe 
beauties which it had paſſed over inat- 
tentively before. Every writer may find 
intellects eorreſpondent to his own, to 
whom his expreſſions are familiar, and 
his thoughts congenial; and, perhaps, 
truth is often more'ſucceſsfuily propa. 
gated by men of moderate abilities, who, 
adopting the opinions of others, have no 
eure but to explain them clearly, than by 


ſubtile ſpeculatiſts and curious ſearchers, 


who exact from their readers powers 
3 to their own, and if their fabrics 
of ſcience be ſtrong, take no care to 
render them acceflible. - 


For my part, Ido not regret the hours 


which I have laid out in theſe little con- 
poſitions.” That the world has grown 
apparently better, ſince the publication 
of the Adventurer, Fhave not obſerved; 
but am willing to think, that many have 
been affected by fingle ſentiments, of 
-which it is their buſimeſs to renew the 
Ampreſfion{ that many have caught hints 
of truth, which it is now their duty to 
purſue; and that thoſe Who have re- 
ceived no improvement, have wanted not 


e but intention to improve. 
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QUID PURE TRANQUILLET ? HONOS, AN DULCE LUCELLUM), 
AN SECRETUM ITER, ET FALLENTIS SEMPTA VIA? Hen. 


WHETHER THE TRANQUIL MIND AND ron, 
HONOURS OR WEALTH OUR Liss INSURE 


OR DOWN THROUGH LIFE UNKNOWN TO STRAY, 
WHERE LONELY LEADS THE SILENT WAY, 


JAVING confidered the import- 
H ance of authors to the welfare of 
the 
of thought, to refle& on their condition 
with ee to themſelves; and to en- 
quire what degree of happineſs or vexa- 
tlon is 'annexed to the difficult and la- 
borious employment of providing in- 
ſtruction or entertainment for mankind. 
In eſtimating the pain or pleaſure of 
any particular ſtate, every man, indeed, 
draws his deciſions from his own breaſt, 


and cannot with certainty determine, 


whether other minds are affected by the 
fame cauſes in the ſame manner. Yet 
by this criterion we muft be content to 
judge, becauſe no other can be obtained; 
and, indeed, we have no reaſon to think 
it very fallacious, for excepting here and 
there an anomalous mind, which either 


does not feel like others, or diſſembles 


it's ſenſibility, we find men unanimouſ- 
ly concur in attributing happineſs or 
miſery to particular conditions, as they 
agree in acknowledging the cold of 
winter and the heat of Autumn. 

If we apply to authors themſelves for 
an account of their ſtate, it will appear 
very little to deſerve envy; for they have 

in all ages been addicted to complaint. 

Thenegle of learning, the ingratitude 

of the preſent age, and the abſurd pre- 

ference by which ignorance and dull- 

neſs often obtain favour and rewards, 

have been from age to age topics of in- 

yective; and few have lett their names 

to poſterity, without ſome appeal to fu- 

ture candour from the perverſeneſs and 

malice of their own times. 

have, nevertheleſs, been often in- 

Clined to doubt, whether authors, how- 

ever querulous, are in reality more mi- 
ſerable than their fellow mortals. The 


preſent life is to all a ſtate of infelicity; 


every man, like an author, believes him- 

f to merit more than he obtains, and 
lolaces the preſent with the proſpect of 
r futuro; others, indeed, luffer thoſe 


3 Jam led by a natural train 


FrANCI®. 


diſappointments in ſilence, of which the 


writer complains, to ſhew how well he 


has learnt the art of lamentation. N 

There is at leaſt one gleam of felici- 
ty, of-which few writers have miſſed the 
enjoyment: he'whoſe hopes have ſo far 
overpowered his fears, as that he hag 
reſolved to ſtand forth a candidate for 
fame, ſeldom fails to amuſe himſelf, be- 
fore his appearance, with pleaſing fcenes 
of affluence or honoun; while his for- 
tune is yet under the regulation of fan- 
cy, he eaſily models it to his wiſh, ſuffers 
no thoughts of critics or rivals to in- 
trude upon his mind, but, counts over 
the bounties of patronage, or liſtens to 
the voice of praiſe. FM: 0 

Some there are, that talk very luxu- 
riouſly of the ſecond period of an au- 
thor's happineſs, and tell of the tumul- 
tuous raptures of invention, hen the 
mind riots in imagery, and the choice 
ſtands ſuſpended between different ſen- 
timents. | bo 

Theſe pleaſures, I believe, may ſome- 
times be indulged to thoſe who come to 
a ſubject of diſquiſitions with minds full 
of ideas, and with fancies ſo vigorous, 
as eafily to excite, ſelect, and arran 
them. To write is, indeed, no unpleaſ- 
ing employment, when one ſentiment 
readily produces another, and both ideas 
and expreſſions preſent themſelves at the 
firſt ſummons: but ſuch happineſs the 
greateſt genius does not always obtain; 
and common writers know it only to 
ſuch a degree, as to credit it's poſſibility. 


Compoſition is, for the moſt part, an ef- 


fort of flow diligence and ſteady perſe- 
verance, to which the mind is Jen ged 
by neceſſity or reſolution, and from 
which' the attention is every moment 
ſtarting to more delightful amuſements. 

It frequently happens, that a deſign 
which, when conſidered at a diſtance, 


gave flattering hopes of facility, mocks 


us in the execution with unexpected dif- 
ficulties; the mind which, while it oon- 
| Yy fidered 


g ® 
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ſidered it in the groſs, imagined itſelf 
amply furniſhed with materials, finds 
Jometimes an unnexpected barrenneſs 
and vacuity, and wonders whither zll 
- thoſe ideas are vaniſhed, which a little 
before ſeemed ſtruggling for emiſſion. 
Sometimes many thoughts preſent 
themſelves ; but ſo confuſed and uncon- 
netted, that they are not without difh- 
culty reduced to method, or concatenat- 
ed in a regular and dependent ſeries: 
the mind falls at once into a labyrinth, 
of which neither the beginning nor end 
can be diſcovered, and toils and ſtrug- 
gles without progreſs or extrication. 
It is aſſerted by Horace, that if mat- 
ter be once got together, words will be 
found with very little difficulty; a poſi- 
tion which, though ſufficiently plauſible 
to be inſerted in poetical 2 is by 
no means ſtrictly and philoſophically 
true. If words were naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily conſequential to ſentiments, it 
would always follow, that he who has 
moſt knowledge muſt have moſt elo- 
quence, and that every man would clear- 
ly expreſs what he fully underſtood: yet 
we find, that to think and diſcourſe are 
often the qualities of different perſons : 
and many books might ſurely be pro- 
duced, where juſt and noble ſentiments 
are degraded. and obſcured by unſuit- 
able dict ion. | 
Words, therefore, as well as things, 
claim the care of an author. Indeed of 
many authors, and thoſe not uſeleſs or 
contemptible, words are almoſt the onl 
care: many make it their ſtudy, not ſo 
much to ſtrike out new ſentiments, as 
to recommend thoſe which are already 
known to more favourable notice by 
fairer decorations; but every man, whe- 
ther he copies ox invents, whether he de- 
livers his own thoughts or thoſe of ano- 
ther,has often found himſelf deficient in 
the power of expreſſion, big with ideas 
_ which he could not utter, obliged to ran- 
. ſack his memory for terms adequate to 
bis conceptions, and at laſt unable to 
impreſt upon his =: og the image exiſt- 
ing in his qwn mind. 

It is one of the common diſtreſſes of a 
writer, to be within a word of a happy 
period, to want only a ſingle epithet to 
give e eee, it's full force, to re- 
quire only a correſpondent term in order 
to finiſh a paragraph with elegance, and 
make one of it's members anſwer to the 
other: but theſe deficiencies cannot al- 
vy be ſupplied; and after a long Rudy 
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and vexation, the paſſage is turned anew, 
and the web unwoven that was ſo nearly 
finiſhed. 

But when thoughts and words are eol. 
lected and adjuſted, and the whole com- 
poſition at laſt concluded, it ſeldom gra. 
ti fies the author, When he comes coolly 
and deliberately to review it, with the 


hopes which had been excited in the fury 


of the performance: novelty always cap- 
tivates the mind; as our thoughts riſe 
freſh _ us, we readily believe them 
juſt and original, which, when the plea- 
ſure of production is over, we find to be 
mean and common, or borrowed from 
the works of others, and ſupplied by 
memory rather than invention. 

But though it ſhould happen that the 
writer finds no ſuch faults in his per- 
formance, he is ſtill to remember, that 


he looks upon it with partial eyes: and 


when he conſiders how much men who 
could judge of others with great exact- 
neſs, have often failed of judging of 
themſelves, he will be afraid of deciding 
too haſtily in his own favour, or of al- 
lowing himſelf to contemplate with too 
much complacence, treaſure that has not 
yet been brought to the tefl, nor paſſed 
the only trial that can ſtamp it's value. 

From the public, and only from the 


: Suede is he to await a confirmation of 


is elaim, and a final juſtification of (elf. 
eſteem; but the public is not eaſily per- 
ſuaded to favour an author. If man- 


kind were left to judge for themſelves, 


it is reaſonable to imagine, that of ſuch 
writings, at leaſt, as deſeribe the move- 
ments of the human paſſions, and of 
which every man carries the erf 
within him, a juſt opinion would 
formed ; but whoever 4 remarked tlie 
fate of books, muſt have found it go- 
verned by other cauſes than general 
conſent ariſing from general conviction. 
If a new performance happens not to 
fall into the hands of ſome, who have 
courage to tell, and authority to propa- 
te their opinion, it often remains long 
in obſcurity, and perhaps © - wg un- 
krowen and unexamined. A few, a very 
few, commonly conſtitute the taſte of the 
time ; the judgment which an have 
once pronqunced, ſome are too lazy to 
diſcuſs, and ſome too timorous to con- 
tradict: it may, however, be, I think, 
obſerved, that their power is greater to 
depreſs than exalt, as mankind are more 
credulous of cenſure than of praiſe. 


This pervgrkonvf the public judgmer: 


hermit from his c 
nitent from ſuicide. 
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% not to be ramly numbered amongſt 


the miſeries of an zuthor; ſince it com- 
monly ſerves, after miſcarriage, to re- 


' concile him to himſelf. Becauſe the 


world has ſometimes paſſed an unjuſt 
ſentence, he readily concludes the ſen- 
tence unjuſt by which his performance 
is condemned; becauſe ſome have been 


*%.. 


te 
exalted above their merits by partiality, 


he is ſure to aſcribe the ſucceſs of a ri- 
val, not to the merit of his work, but 
the zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, 
as the author ſeems to ſhare all the com- 
mon miſeries of life, he appears to par- 
take likewiſe of it's lenitives and abate- 
ments. 5 


— 
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Ire VIAM TANTUM POTU! DOCUITSSE REPERTAM 
AN AS AD MONTES, LONGEQUE OSTENDERE MUSAS, 


PFLAUDENTES CELSA CHOREAS IN VERTICE RUPIS. 


T3 ONLY POINTED OUT THE PATHS THAT LEAD 


VIDA. 


THE PANTING YOUTH ro STEEP PARNASSUS' HEAD, 
AND SHEW'D THE TUNSFUL MUSES FROM AFAR, 

> MIX'D IN A 80LEMN CHOIR AND DANCING THERE PITT, 
| | ; : 


H E that undertakes to ſuperintend 
the morals and the taſte of the 


public, ſhould attentively conſider what 


are the peculiar irregularities and defects 
that characterize the times: for though 
ſome have contended, that men have al- 
ways been vicious and fooliſh in the 
fame degree, yet their vices and follies 
are known to have been not only ditfe- 
rent but oppoſite in their kind. The 
diſeaſe of the time has been ſometimes 
a fever, and ſometimes a lethargy ; and 
he, therefore, who ſhould always pre- 
ſcribe the ſame remedy, would be juſtly 
ſcorned as a quack, the diſpenſer of a 
noſtrum, which, however efficacious, 
mult, if indiſcriminately applied, pro- 
duce as much evil as good. There was 
a time, when every man, who was am- 
bitious of religion or virtue, enliſted him- 
ſelf in 3 cruſade, or buried himſelf in 
a hermitage: and he who ſhould then 
have declaimed againſt lukewarmneſs 
and ſcepticiſm, would have acted juſt as 
abſurdly as he who ſhould warn the pre- 
ent age againſt prieſtcraft and ſuper- 
ſition, or let himſelf gravely to prove 


the lawfulneſs of * ure, to lure the 
eu, 


and deliver the pe- 


But as vicious manners have not dif- 


fered more than vicious taſte, there was 


2 time when every literary character was 


diſgraced by an impertinent oſtentation 


of ſkill in abſtruſe ſcience, and an ha- 


bitual familiarity with books written in 


— dead languages z every man, there - 
ore, was a pedant, in proportion as he 


delired to be thought a ſcholar. The 
preacher and the ple 


eader ſtrung together 


claſſical quotations with the ſame labour, 
affectation, and inſignificance; truths 
however obvious, and opinions however 
indiſputable, were illuſtrated and con- 
firmed by the teſtimonies of Tully or 
Horace; and Seneca and Epictetus were 
ſolemnly cited, to evince the certainty 
of death or the fick leneſs of fortune. 
The diſcourſes of Taylor are crouded 
with extracts from the writers of the 
goo and the academy; and it is ſcarce- 
y poſſible to forbear ſipiling at a mar- 
ginal note of Lord Coke, in which he 
gravely acquaints his reader with an ex- 


cellence that he might otherwiſe have 


overlooked : This, fays he, is the 
thirty: third time that Virgil hath been 
© quoted in this work. The mixture, 
however, is ſo prepoſterous, that to thoſe 
who can read Coke with pleaſure, thete 
paſſages will appear like a-dancer who 
ſhould intrude on the ſolemnity of a ſe- 
nate; and to thoſe who have a taſte only 


for polite literature, like a fountain or- 


a palm-tree in he 2 of * | 
It appears by the eſſays of Montai 
and 5 one le Vayer that this fee. N 
tation extended to France; but the ab- 
ſurdity was too groſs to remain long 
after the revival of literature, It was 
ridiculed here faecarly as the Silent Wo- 
man of Ben Jonſon; and afterwards 
more ſtrongly aud profeſſedly in the cha- 
racter of Hudibras, who decorates his 
flimſy orations with 7 patches of 
Latin, and ſcraps of tiffue from the 
ſchoolmen. The ſame taſk was alſo un- 
dertaken in France by Balzac, in a fa- 
tire called Barbon. 
Wit is more rarely diſappointed of it's 
171 pur- 


356 
8 than wiſdom; and it is no won- 
der that this ſpecies of 
. ridiculous and delpicable, was ſoon 
_ brought into contempt by theſe powers, 
_ againſt which truth and reftitude have 
not always maintained their dignity. 


The features of learning began inſenſi- 


bly to loſe their auſterity, and her air 
became engaging and eaſy: philoſophy 
was now decorated by the graces. 

The abſtruſe truths of aſtronomy were 
explained by Fontenelle to a lady by 
moonlight ; juſtneſs and propriety of 


thought and ſentiment were diſcuſſed by 


Bouhours amid the delicacies of a gar- 
den; and Algarottiintroduced the New- 
tonian theory of light and colours to the 
toilet. Addiſon remarks, that Socrates 
was ſaid to have brought philoſophy 
down from Heaven to inhabit among 
men: And I,” ſays he, ſhall be am- 
bitious to have it ſaid of me, that I 
© have brought philoſophy out of cloſets 
and libraries, ſchools and colleges, to 
_ © dwell in clubs and aſſemblies, at tea- 
© tables, and in coffee-houſes.* | 
But this purpoſe has in ſome meaſure 
been defeated by it's ſucceſs ; and we 
have been driven from one extreme with 
ſuch precipitation, that we have not 
ſtopped in the medium, but gone on to 
the other. | | 
Learning has been diveſted of the pe- 
culiarities of a college dreſs, that ſhe 
might mix in polite aſſemblies, and be 
admitted to domeſtic familiarity z but by 
this means ſhe hath been confounded 
with ignorance and levity. Thoſe who 
before could diſtinguiſh 4 only by the 
ſingularity of her gueſs cannot nowdiſ- 
tinguiſh her at all; and whenever ſhe 
aſſerts the dignity of her character, ſhe 
das reaſon to fear that ridicule which is 
inſeparably connected with the remem- 
brance of her dreſs; the is, therefore, in 
danger of being driven back to the col- 
lege, where, ſuch is her transformation, 
ſne may at laſt be refuſed admittance; 
fox, inſtead of learning's having elevated 
Converſation, converſation has degraded 
learning ; and the barbarous and inac- 
_ curate manner in which anextemporary 
ſpeaker expreſſes a haſty conception, is 
now contented to be the rule by which 


an author ſhould write. It ſeems, there- 


fore, that to correct the taſte of the pre- 


pe again introduced among the polite 
and gay, without labouring too mich to 
fiſgnite them Hire common prattle ; and 


/ 5 | | 


antry, in itſelf 


 COFFE: fic worth, but for beauty o 
ſent generation, literary ſubjects ſhould 
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that converſation ſhould be weedgd of 
folly and impertinence, of common- 
place rhetoric, jingling phraſes, and trite 
repartee, which are echoed from one vi- 
ſitor to another without the labour of 
thought, and have been ſuffered by bet- 
ter underitandings in the dread of an 
imputation of pedantry. I am of opi- 
nion, that with this view Swift wrote his 


Polite Converſation: and where he has 


lucked up a weed, the writers who ſuc- 
ceed him ſhould endeavour to plant a 
flower. With this view, Criticilm has 


in this gage been intermixed with ſub. | 


jects of greater importance; and it is 
hoped that our faſhionable converſation 
will no longer be the diſgrace of ra- 
tional beings; and that men of genius 
and literature will not give the ſanction 


of theirexample to popular folly, and 


ſuffer their evenings to paſs in hearing 
or in telling the exploits of a pointer, 
diſcuſſing a method to prevent wines 
from being pricked,or ſolving a difficult 
caſe in backgammon. no gs 

I would not, however, be thought ſo- 
licitous to confine the converſation even 
of ſcholars to literary ſubjects, but only 
to prevent ſuch ſubjects from being to- 
tally excluded. And it may be remarked, 
that the preſent infignificance of conver- 


ſation has a very extenſive effect: ex- 
cellence that is not underſtood will never 


be rewarded, and without hope of re- 
ward few will labour to ets every 
writer will be tempted to negligence, in 
proportion as he Selpiſes the judgment 
of thoſe who are to determine his me- 
rit ; and as it is no. man's intereſt to 
write that which the public is not diſ- 
poſed to read, the productions of the 
preſs will always be accommodated to 
popular taſte, and in proportion as the 
world is inclined to be ignorant, little 
will be taught them. us the Greek 
and Roman architecture are diſcarded 
for the novelties of China; the Ruins of 
Palmyra, and the copies of the capital 
pictures of Correggio, are neglected for 
gothic deſigns, and burleſque political 
prints; and the tinſel of a Burletta has 
more admirers than the gold of Shake - 


ſpeare, though it now receives new 


plendor from the mint, and like 3 
medal, is illuſtrious, not only for intrin- 
Coxpreſſion 

Perhaps it may be thought, that if 
this be indeed the ſtate of learning and 
taſte, an attempt to improve it by a pri. 
vate hand is romantic, and the bope of 
EE IR EW q ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs chimerical: but to this I am not 


' falicitous to give other anſwer, than that 


ſuch an attempt is conſiſtent with the 
character in which this paper is written; 


and that the Adventurer can aſſert, up- 


on claſſical authority, that in brave at- 


it is glorious even to fail. 
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DESINE MENALLIOS, MEA TIBIA, DESINE' CANTUS, 


' wow CEASE, MY PIPE, Now CEASE, MENALIAN $TRAING., 


HEN this work was firſt plan- 
W ned, it was determined that 
whatever might be the ſucceſs, it ſhould 
not de continued as a paper, till it be- 
came unwieldy as a book: for no im- 
mediate advantage would have induced 
the Adventurer to write what, like a 
newipaper, was deſigned but for a day; 
and he knew, that the pieces of which 
it would conſiſt, might be multiplied till 
they were thought too numerous to col. 
lect, and too coſtly to purchaſe, even 
by thoſe who ſhould allow them to be 
excellent in their kind. It was ſoon 
agized, that four volumes, when they 
ſhonld be printed in a pocket ſize, would 
circulate: better than more, and that 
ſcarce any of the ſes of publica- 
tion could be feed leſs; the work, 
theretore, was limited to four volumes, 
and ſour volumes are now completed. 

A moral writer, of whatever abilities, 
who labours to reciaim thoſe to whom 
vice is become habitual, and who are 
become veterans in infidelity, muſt ſure- 
ly labour to little purpoſe. Vice is a 
22 and eaſy deſcent, where it firſt 

eviates from the level of innocence 
but the declivity at every pace becomes 
more ſteep, and thoſe who deſcend, de- 
ſcend every moment with greater rapi- 
dity. As a moraliſt, therefore, I de- 
termined to mark the firſt inſenſible 
gradat ion to ill; to cautionagainſt thoſe 
acts which are not generally believed to 
incur guilt, but of which indubitable 
viceand hopeleſs miſery are the natural 
and moſt neceſſary conſequences. 

As I was upon theſe principles to 
write for the Young and the Gay, for 
thoſe who are entering the path of life, 
Y knew that it would be neceſſary to 

muſe the imagination while I was ap- 
proaching the heart ; and that I could 


7 * 


not hope to fix the attention, but by 


Vikes, 


WarToON, 


| 3 e 
engaging the paſſions. I have, 2 
fore, ſometimes led them into the re- 
ions, of fency, and ſometimes held up 
fore them the mirror of life; I have 
concatenated events, rather than des 
duced contequences by logical reaſon- 
ing; and have exhibited ſcenes of pro- 
ſperity and diſtreſs, as more forcibly 
perſuaſive than the rhetoric of decla- 


mation. 


In the ſtory of Meliſſa, I have en- 
deavoured to repreſs romantie hopes, by 


which the reward of laborious in 


is deſpiſed ; and have founded affluence 
and honour upon an act of ous in- 


tegrity,towhich few would have _— 
_ Ives obli 
finous, I have ſhewn the danger of th 


In the life of 


pendence of virtue upon Religion 


Amurath's firſt advance to cruelty wag 
ſtriking a dog. The wretchedneſs 
Haſſan was produced merely by the 
want of pofitive virtue; and that of 
Mirza by the ſolitarineſs of his devotion. 
The diſtreſsof Lady Freeman ariſes from 
a common and allowed deviation from 
truth; and in the two papers upon mar- 
riage, the importance of minute — 
culars is illuſtrated and diſplayed. With 
this clue, the reader will be able to diſ- 
cover the ſame defign in almoſt every 
* that I have written, which may 
eaſily be known from the reſt, by having 
no ſignature? at the bottom. Among 
theſe, however, Number r erg 
the voluntary contribution of a ſth; ger, 


and Number forty-two the gift of a. 


1 8 


friend; ſo were the firſt hints on Which 


I wrote the ſtory of Eugenio, and 
letter ſigned Tim Cogdie. > / 
I did not, however, undertake to ex- 


ecute this ſcheme alone ; not only be- 


cauſe I wanted ſufficient leiſure, but. 


By G:nature is meant the letter, or mark; placed on the left hand fide of the page; not 


the ſubſcribes NAMES of the aſſumed cbaraRters in which feveral of the papers are 


— 


wrikten. 


becauſe 


. 


becauſe ſome degree of ſameneſs is pro- 
d uced by the peculiarities of every wri- 
ter; and it was thought that the con- 
ceptions and expreſhons of another, 
whoſe pieces ſhould have a general co- 
incidence with mine, would produce 
variety, and by encreafing entertaiment 
facilitate inſtruction. > 
With this view the pieces that appear 
m the beginning of the work figned A 
were procured ; but this reſource {gon 
failing, I was obliged to carry on the 
publication alone, except ſome caſual 
Bes, till I obtained from the gentle- 
men who have diſtinguiſhed their pieces 
by the letters T and Z * ſuch aſſiſtance 
as I moſt wiſhed, Of their views and 
expectations, ſome account has been 
already given in Number one hundred 
and thirty-ſeven, and Number one hun- 
_ red and thirty-nine. But there is one 
Particular, in which the oy gs 
concur in the general deſign of this 
paper, which has not been mentioned: 
thoſe who can judge of literary excel- 
Fence, will ealily diſcover the Sacred 
Writings to have a divine origin by 
their manifeſt ſuperiority z he therefore, 
whodiſplays the beauties and defects of 
Aclaſſic author, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, puts into the hands of thoſe to 
whom he communicates critical know- 
Edge, a new teſtimonial of the truth of 
Chriſtianitx. | 58 
BgBeſides the aſſiſtance of theſe gentle - 
men, I have received ſome voluntary 


contributions which would have done 


honour to any collection: the allego- 
rical letter from Night ſigned 8; the 
ſtory of Fidelia, in three papers ſigned 
;ũů the letter ſigned Tim Wildgooſe; 
Number forty- four and Number ninety 
marked with an &, were ſent by un- 
known hands. 15 
But whatever was the deſign to which 
I directed my part of this work, I will 


not pretend, that the view with which 


A undertook it was wholly diſintereſted 


or that I would have engaged in a peri- 


odical paper, if I had not- conſidered, 


IAR ADVENTURER. 
_ that though it would not require dee 


reſearches and abſtracted ſpeculation, 
yet it would admit much of that novelt 
which nature can now ſupply, and 
ford me opportunity to excel, if I poſ. 
ſeſſed the power; as the 


ncil of 3 
maſter is as eaſily diſtinguiſhed in til}. 


life, as in a Hercules or a Venus, 3 
landſcape er a battle. I confeſs, that 
in this work I was incited, not only 
by a deſire to propagate virtue, but to 
gratify myſelf ; nor has the private wiſh 
which was involved in the public, been 
diſappointed. I have no cauſe to com. 
plain, that the Adventurer has been in- 


juriouſly negleRed ; or that I have been 


denied that praiſe, the hope of which 
animated my labour and cheered my 
wearineſs : I have been pleaſed, in pro- 


portion as I have been known in this 


character; and as the fears in which! 
made the firſt iment are paſt, I 
have ſubſcribed. this paper with my 
name. 
which, whatever praiſeor cenſure 

acquired by theſe compoſitions, if they 
are remembered at all, will be remem. 
bered with equal indifference, and the 
tenour of them only will afford me com- 


fort. Time, who is impatient to date . 


my laſt paper, will ſhortly maulder the 
band that 1s now writing it in the duſt, 
and ſtill the breaſt that now throbs at 
the reflection: but let not this be read 


as ſomething that relates only to an- 


other; for a-few years only can divide 
the eye that is now reading from the 
hand that has written. This awful 


truth, however obvious, and howerer 


reiterated, is yet frequently forgottenz 
for, ſurely, it we did not loſe our re- 
membrance, or at leaſt our ſenſibility, 


that view would always predominate in 
our lives, which alone can afford us 
comfort when we die. | 


Juonx HawkESwWoORTH. 


BroMLEY, IN Knx7, * - 
Marci 4, 1754. | 


# The pieces figned Z are by the Rev. Mr. Warton, whoſe tranſlation of Virzibr Paſs 


| terals and Georgics would alone ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him as a genius and a ſcholar, = 


g e eb oe MM OE Oh 


But the hour is _—_ in 
ve 


— 4 


